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BT.  I.  Sowe  Aceotwt  of  (ke  Lwe^i  and  IV  rift  tigs  tif  Lope 
Feih  de  Vt^n  CfUphj  and  Gmikn  de  Castro,  "  By  Henry 
Hicliard  I^rd  Holland.     *2  voh.     Londoo.     1817. 

TWrO  name  tiinonj;  ihe  Spanyi  jioets  is  so  generally  known  out  of 
^^  iu  owJi  country  ;is  tlmt  of  Lt>pe  de  Vega,  but  il  is  only  the 
name  j  and  perluips  no  author  whosiC  re  pu  tut  ion  is  »o  widely  ex^ 
tended  hm  bten  so  liitle  read*  Tlie  good  fornme,  however,  of  thia 
^  pfioeniiL  of  Sptiin^  has  not  wholly  forsaken  him,  and  he  has  been 
ms  happy  now  in  a  biograpliur,  as  he  was  during  his  life  hi  oblaimng 
the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  the  favour  of  the  public, 

Thb  celebrated  man  was  born  at  Madrid  on  ilic  *25th  of  No- 
vembers 1362 :  both  his  paretili*  were  persons  of  good  family  in 
that  eil\»  and  the  father,  ucctvidiug  lo  tlje  sonV  testimony,  was  de- 
tcrving  of  |>raise  as  a  poet :  it  aiay*  indeed,  frequently  be  noticed^ 
ihal  an  aptitude  for  metre  is  hereditary,  like  that  for  drawing,  or 
the  more  analogous  art  of  mu'iic-  At  live  years  of  age  young  Lope 
is  said  It*  have  ci imposed  verses,  and  ej^chauged  them  with  hist 
•chool-felluws  for  priuts  and  iweeUneuls : — sehuol-hoys  in  Spain 
must  be  vi^ry  different  from  tUo^e  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  if 
filch  wares  were  ?ialeablti  among  them.  It  is  said  ulso,  that  at  this 
early  age  he  could  read  Latin  \  and  that  at  eleven  he  was  rnatiier  of 
the  Latin  idiom,  with  rhetoric,  eloquence^  and  poetry  r^bnt  how- 
ever complete  his  classical  edueatiou  may  have  been  though  t,  the 
Latiti  verses  wliich  he  ventured  to  publish  in  after-life  would  not 
have  passed  muster  in  the  fourth  form  at  Westminster*  He  was  taught 
also  to  dance,  to  siu^,  and  to  fence-  When  he  w  as  about  fourteen 
lie  ran  away  from  school,  being  actuated,  according  to  his  friend 
and  eulogist,  Montulvan,  by  u  restless  desire  of  seeinjj  the  world — 
another  biographer,  wjfli  more  propriety,  hints  at  this  as  one  of  the 
va^^ries  and  scrapes  of  his  youth.  One  of  his  school-fellows  ac- 
cmnpanied  him  in  his  eloptnient;  ihey  bought  a  mule  at  Segovia, 
and  got  as  far  as  Aslorga  before  they  perceived  that  the  state  of 
their  finances  made  it  priideut  for  iht  ni  to  return  home,  Tliis 
measure,  which  in  itself  was  not  very  palatahlcj  was  accelerated  by 
an  unpleasant  advt?mure  at  Segovia  on  their  way  back.  Having 
offered  some  trinkets  for  sale,  the  tradesman  to  whom  they  applied 
took  them  before  a  magistrate  upon  a  suspicion  that  they  had 
»to1en  them,  and  the  nrjgi*fimtc,  with  a  niodeiatiyn  which,  from  the 
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praise  bestowed  on  it,  appears  not  to  have  been  usual  at  that  time, 
sent  them  home  under  the  care  of  a  constable. 

After  this  we  find  Lope  de  Vega  mentioned  as  an  orphan,  with- 
out any  friend  to  whom  he  might  look  for  support,  or  any  means 
of  supporting  himself.  He  obtained,  however,  the  patronage  of 
the  inquisitor  general  D.  Geronymo  Manrique,  bishop  of  Seville, 
and  composed  sundry  eclogues  to  his  honour ; — under  this  patron- 
age probably  it  was  that  he  was  enabled  to  study  philosophy,  such 
as  was  taught  at  Alcala,  and  to  graduate  at  that  university,  "^llie 
Duke  of  Alva  then  took  him  into  his  service,  as  secretary  : — whether 
this  was  the  old  duke  or  his  successor,  is  said  by  Nicolao  Antonio 
to  be  uncertain ;  it  was  most  probably  the  former,  for  the  duke's  death 
did  not  take  place  till  the  year  1583,  and  as  Lope  remained  only 
four  years  at  Alcala,  he  must  have  quitted  it  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore that  event.  His  Arcadia  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  the  desire 
of  this  patron,  and  hence  also  an  argument  may  be  drawn  that  it  was 
the  father  and  not  the  son,  in  whose  service  he  was  engaged,  for  the 
work  which  was  then  written  appears  not  to  have  been  licensed  and 
published  till  159B,  the  death  of  the  patron  being  the  apparent  cause 
of  this  delay.  Alva's  name  is  written  for  everlasting  infamy  in  the 
history  of  the  Low  Countries  :  he  was  one  whose  stem  and  inexo- 
rable nature  made  him  capable  of  cruelties  to  which  he  was  insti- 
gated by  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  and  an  implicit  faith  in  an  abo- 
minable superstition.  Thus  it  is  that  while  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  he  is  named  always  as  a  monster  of  faithlessness  and  inhu- 
manity, in  his  own  country  he  is  remembered  only  for  his  great 
qualities,  his  signal  services,  and  his  redeeming  virtues.*  Lope  de 
Vega  regarded  him  with  unfeigned  admiration,  and  speaks  of  him 
accordingly  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogium,  where  there  is  no 

*  Lupe  dc  Vega  places  bis  paueg^ric  in  the  roouth  of  the  magician  Dardanio,  one  of 
the  personages  in  the  Arcadia.  The  magician  is  exhibiting  certain  statues  in  his  cavern* 
and  relating  prophetically  wliom  thej  represent  '  This  last,'  he  says,  '  whose  grey  head 
is  adorned  by  the  ever  verdant  leaves  of  the  ungrateful  Daphne,  merited  by  so  many 
victories,  is  the  immortal  soldier  Don  Fernando  (k  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  so  justly  wor- 
thy of  tliat  Fane  which  you  behold  lifting  lierself  t»  Heaven  from  the  plumes  of  th« 
helmet,  with  the  trump  of  gold,  through  which  for  ever  she  will  proclaim  his  exploits 
and  spread  his  name  from  Spanish  Tagus  to  tlie  African  Mutaxend,  and  from  the  Neapo- 
litan Sabeto  to  the  French  Garonne.  This  will  be  Pompiiius  in  religion,  Radamanthus 
in  severity,  Belisarius  in  his  guerdon,  Anaxagorat  iP  qitistancy,  Epaminondns  in  mag- 
nanimity, llirmistocles  in  the  love  of  his  country,  Periander  in  wedlock.  Pomponiusin 
veracity,  Alexander  Severus  in  justice,  Attilius  (Regulus)  in  fidelity,  Cato  in  modesty* 
and  finally  Tirootheus  in  the  felicity  which  attended  Ul  his  wars.* — ^This  is  a  good  speci- 
menof  the  style  in  wliidi  the  Arcadia  is  written,  '^lie  inscription  under  the  statue  it 
curious, — its  play  upon  words  renders  it  untranslatable. 

Dt  tal  Sol  nacio  mi  Uatna  Sin  ver  jamas  rostra  al  micda 

Y  tie  tal  Alva  tall,  Hite  con  mi  afueno  iolo 

Y  a  mi  Reij  tam  Men  »ervi  Sonar  con  Aukria  tu,  Poh, 
Quefuc  la  embidia  nuj'amn,                            X,Ut  dt  con  mi  ToUdo. 

reason 
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reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  praise*  At  this  time,  and  perhapi 
enabled  by  lUh  patronage,  he  manied  Dona  [sabel  Diaz  de  Urbina, 
m  womau  of  quality.  Their  dotiit*slic  happiness  was  soon  inter- 
rupted ; — roused  by  certain  sarcasms  agiiinst  his  writitigs,  Lope 
revenged  himself  upon  his  critic  by  a  stinging  satire.  No  men 
have  ever  shown  themselves  surer  under  such  tastigatiou  than  those 
who  have  in  a  similar  manner  deserved  it  ;^ — the  critic  challenged 
the  satirist^  and  found  him  as  mucli  master  of  the  sword  as  he  \vaa 
of  the  pen ;  he  was  left  dangerously  wounded,  and  Lope  in  conse- 
quence was  lain  to  tly  from  Madrid.  Valencia  was  the  place  of 
Sis  retreat ;  there  he  was  compelled  to  remain  some  years  sepa- 
rated  from  \m  wife  ;  and  when  after  so  painful  a  separation  and 
$0  anxious  a  state  of  long  protracted  liope  he  had  at  last  rejoined 
her  at  Madrid,  she  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

l*he  death  of  this  lady  was  celebrated  in  an  eclogue  remarkahlt 
fts  being  the  joint  composition  of  Pudro  de  Medina  Medinilla  and 
Lnpehimst^lf^  each  speaking  in  his  own  character,  though  under  an 
a^mmed  name — one  as  the  widowed  husband,  the  other  as  hig 
lympathiiing  friend.  To  complete  the  singularit}^  of  such  a  com- 
posiiiony  it  is  a  clo.^e  imitation  of  other  Spanish  poets,  and  in  many 
fiftrti*  a  cento  of  expressions  and  whole  lines  adapted  from  their 
iForks,  Strange  and  artificial  as  this  mode  of  composing  must  ap- 
pear upon  such  a  subject,  the  poem  nevertheless  is  written  with  a 
power  and  passion  which  atone  not  only  for  this  but  for  its  hyper- 
Mical  languagej  it^i  violent  metaphors,  and  its  pastoral  form, 

*  If/  &ays  tlic  noble  bioffnipher,  *  there  be  any  truth  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  poets  have  a  greater  poirion  of  sensrbiffty  in  their  frames  ihan 
other  men,  it  is  fortunate  that  they  are  furnished  hy  the  nature  of  their 
occupations  with  the  means  of  withdrawing  themselves  from  its  efiects* 
The  act  of  composition,  especidly  of  verse,  abstracts  the  mimi  moi»t 
powerfuily  from  external  objt?cts.  The  poet  therefore  has  always  a 
refuge  within  reach  ;  by  inventing  lictitiousdivtresses,  he  may  be  blunt- 
ing tlie  poignancy  of  real  grief;  while  he  is  raising  the  affecimns  of  his 
leaders,  he  may  he  allaying  the  violence  of  his  own,  and  duis  find  an 
emblem  ot'  hb  own  su&ceptibthiy  of  impression  in  that  poetical  spear 
which  is  represented  as  curing  with  one  end  the  wounds  it  had  inflicted 
wiih  the  otiicr-  Whether  ihii  fanciful  theory  be  true  or  not,  it  k  cer- 
tain thai  poets  have  continued  tiieir  pursuits  with  ardour  under  the 
pressure  of  calamity/ 

Such  are  Lord  Holland's  remarks  upon  this  part  of  Lope  de 
Ve*;a's  hiistory ;  and  it  is  indeed  certain  that  minds  are  elastic  in 
proportion  as  they  are  active  ;  and  that  the  more  buoyant  the  spirit 
tiie  better  is  it  able  to  bear  the  buffetings  w  hich  it  must  meet  with 
upon  this  rude  sea  of  life*  But  when  he  proceeds  to  instance  Ovid 
as  an  illustration  of  diis  tlieory^  bt^catise  banishment   ^  riveted  him 
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to  the  habits  of  compositioD,  miid  taught  him  to  seek  for  coiisola* 
tion  where  he  had  hitlierto  only  found  anuisenieut/  his  choice  is  uot 
fortunate ;  the  case  is  rather  that  of  a  feeble  mind  vainly  indulging 
and  thereby  prolonging  its  sorrows,  than  of  a  strong  one  which 
struggles  against  them  and  surmounts  them.  Had  Ovid  employed 
the  years  of  his  exile  in  studying  and  faithfully  describing  the  man- 
pers  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  cast,  he  would  have  been 
far  more  happily  as  well  as  more  usefully  employed,  tiian  in  pour- 
ing forth  his  querulous  regret.  One  treatise  upon  this  important 
subject,  though  it  had  not  beai  longer  than  that  of  Tacitus  coiKem- 
ing  the  Germans,  would  have  been  worth  whole  volumes  of  Tristia. 
Lope  de  Vega's  was  a  manlier  spirit.  Lord  Holland,  following 
the  Spanish  biograplier,  represents  him  as  flying  from  his  sorrows, 
seeking  for  a  situation  in  which  external  objects  might,  as  far  as  |)os- 
sible,  distract  him  from  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  entering  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Armada.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  lordship,  wlio 
refers  almost  immediately  afterwards  to  the  Egloga  a  Claudia^ 
should  not  have  perceived  that  I^pe  gives  a  very  difterent  account 
of  his  own  motives.  There  it  appears  that  he  became  a  soldier,  not 
in  consequence  of  grief  for  die  loss  of  his  wife,  but  because  of  the 
rigour  of  his  mistress :  Phillis  had  banished  him ;  for  tliis  reasou 
he  wished  to  change  climate  and  element;  and  marching  to  Lisbon 
with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  he  tore  up  for  cartridges  the  verses 
which  he  liad  written  in  her  pruise.* 

Hie  success  of  the  Arniadu  against  England  was  expected  with 
the  most  exultant  auticipaiion  by  the  Spaniards.     Of  the  many 
instances  which  might  be  given  of  this  confident  hope,  two  may 
aufi^ice.     The  tirst  i^  from  an  Ode  by  Luis  de  Gongonu 
Haise  thy  renowned  hand, 
O  Spain,  from  French  Pyrene,  to  the  land 
\Vhere  the  Moor  Atlas  lifts  bis  mountain  height, 
And  at  the  martial  trumpet's  lofty  sound 
Bid  thou  thy  valiant  offspring  cluster  round 
Bencfath  thy  old  victorious  banners,  bright 
lu  hardest  adamant,  a  fearful  sight, — 

Such  tliat  the  lands  of  languid  power. 
The  nations  leagued  against  thy  faith,  dismayed 

*  Jovcn  me  visie,  y  vistoine  suldado,  De  cielo  y  de  dentenio, 

Qaando  vio  loat  urmiiios  de  Sidonia  \  el  ciMie  Anior,  et'ciu  de  tu  espuiua 

La  telva  Calodonia  Cortu  Ihk  ugiia*  kin  iDojar  ia  pluma. 

Pof  Jupiter  ayrado,  Mm  luoijo  a  Marie  cu  iiii  defcDMi  noiubru, 

Y  las  riberas  de  la  gran  Brctan*  Y  \niM  ciUic  la  geiiic  Castdlaua 

L»»  arb«>li»8  portatiltfs  de  Espuna.  1^  plava  Lusitaiia, 

A  ill  de  Fili»  dcstcrrado  inteiitu  Kl  arcabu*  al  hombro, 

(  Di:  (i')la  la  vccdad  acoinpaiiacio)  Volando  en  lacoi  dej  canon  violeMto 

AI adar  a  iiii  cuidadcr  Lu>  pjpcKf  dc  Fiiw  j?or  cl  t kiito* 

AV 
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At  the  strong  radiance  of  their  beamy  arms. 

At  the  fierce  splendour  of  the  falchion  bladie, 
With  looks  averted,  inalurms, 
Shall  turn  at  once  their  eyes  and  backs  for  flight. 
Like  clouds  before  the  deity  of  day; 
Or  even  like  yielding  wax  dissolve  away 

Before  the  luminous  and  golden  lire 
That  from  their  graven  helmets  forth  shall  fly  ; 
As  blind  of  faith,  so  blinded  then  in  eye. 
By  pious  zeal  and  noble  wrath  possest, 

With  restless  woods  hast  thou 
Peopled  the  humid  Neptune's  billowy  breast ; 
And  all  who  in  thy  kingdoms  would  advance 
Bold  against  Britain  the  avenging  lance. 

Collected  in  their  numbers  now 
So  multiplied  a  multitude  hast  sent, 
That  for  their  barks  the  watVy  element 
Scarcely  hath  scope,  and  scanty  are  the  gales 

Of  heaven,  to  All  their  sails. 
Therefore  be  sure  that,  on  thy  vengeance  day, 
Ocean  shall  die  his  waves,  now  green  and  grey. 
All  scarlet  with  the  English  pirates'  gore, 

And  rich  with  ruins  of  the  fray 

Waft  their  wreck'd  navies  o'er. 
And  tattered  banners,  thy  triumphal  boast. 
And  dash  her  slaughtered  sons  upon  thy  coast, 
lUustraiing  thy  ports  and  trophied  shore.* 
The  other  instance  is  in  a  child's  poem,  or  more  properly  a 
poem  written  in  the  character  of  a  child ;  a  species  of  playful  coid« 
position  whicii  was  at  that  time  popular  among  the  Spaniards. 
A  little  girl  is  speaking  to  her  play-fellow,  and  she  tells  him 

*  A  la  Armada  que  el  Rcy  Fdipe  Segando,  nuestro  Senor,  eiubio  contra  Ingiaterra. 

I^vHiita  Espaiia  tu  faroosa  Dicstra  £1  Seno  undoio  al  huoiido  Neptuuo, 

Ik'sdc  el  Frances  Pirene,  al  Aloro  Atlante,  Dc  Scivas  inquietas  has  poblado, 

Y  ai  ronco  ^o^  de  Trompas  belicosas,  Y  qaantos  en  tus  Re^rnos  uno  a  iino 
Hhz  embueha  en  durissinio  Diamante  Empuiian  I^uza  contra  la  Bretana, 
De  tus  valientes  hijos  feruz  inuestra>  Siu  perdonar  al  tiempo,  has  enibiado 
Debaxu  de  tus  Senas  Vituriusns,  £n  numcro  de  fodo  tan  sobrado, 
Tal,  que  las  flacanienle  poderosus  Que  a  tauto  leno  el  humido  Elcniento, 
Ticrras,  Naciones  contra  su  Fe  armadas,  Y  a  tanta  Vela  es  poco  todu  el  Vicnto. 
Al  daro  resplandur  de  sus  Espadas,  Fia  que  en  Sangrc  del  Indies  Pirata 

Y  a  la  de  tus  Ameses  fiera  lumbre,  Tenira  de  Escarluta 
Con  mortal  pesadunibrc  Su  Color  verdc  y  cano, 
i)jos  y  Espaldas  biielvan,  El  rico  de  ruinas  Oceano, 

Y  conio  al  Sol  las  Nicbhis  se  resuelvan,  Y  aun  jue  de  Icxos  con  rigor  traidas, 
O  qnaJ  la  blanda  Cera  desatados,  Ilustrara  tus  Pla3'as  y  tus  Fucrtos 

A  los  dorados  luminosos  Fuegos  De  Vanderas  rompidas, 

De  los  Yelnios  gravados,  De  Naves  destrozadas,  de  Hombres  moer- 

(jueden  conio  de  Fe,  dc  Vista  ciegos.  tos. 

I'u,  que  COB  Zelo  pio,  y  noble  Saaa, 


Obras  de  Gongora,  p.  180.    Brasscls,  1659. 
A3  My 
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My  brother  Don  John 

To  England  is  gone, 

To  kill  the  Drake, 

And  the  queen  to  take. 
And  the  heretics  all  to  destroy ; 

And  he  will  give  me. 

When  he  comes  back, 

A  Lutheran  boy 

With  a  chain  round  his  neck ; 

And  Grandmamma 

From  his  share  shall  have 

A  Lutheran  maid 

To  be  her  slave.* 
Hese  were  not  the  only  poems  of  that  age  in  which  the  authors 
ventured  upon  prophecy  with  more  boldness  than  discretion.  A 
remarkable  example  is  found  among  the  works  of  the  Portugueze 
poet  Diogo  Bemardes.  In  a  sonnet  addressed  to  th6 standard  which 
Sebastian  had  raised  for  his  expedition  to  Africa,  and  which  bore 
the  crucifix,  he  affirmed  that  under  such  a  standard  and  such  a  king 
Africa  must  be  subdued,  even  though  her  own  Antaeus  or  her  Han- 
nibal should  arise  from  the  dead  for  her  defence.  Bemardes  ac- 
companied the  expedition  for  which  he  presaged  so  glorious  a  ter- 
mination. The  poem  which  he  probably  wrote  next,  and  which,  in 
the  collection  of  his  works,  stands  next  to  tliis  memorable  sonnet, 
is  an  Elegy  written  in  captivity  among  the  Moors ;  in  these  elegiac 
stanzas  he  reproaches  the  lost  Sebastian  for  his  overweening  confi- 
dence, and  tells  him  that  he  must  render  account  before  the  throiie 
of  God  for  all  the  effusion  of  blood  and  all  the  misery  which  his  rash- 
ness had  occasioned.  Lope  de  Vega  addressed  the  Armada  in  hyper- 
bolical, but  not  in  prophetic  language:  he  bade  it  go  forth  and  bum 
the  world ;  wind  would  not  be  wanting  to  the  sails,  nor  fire  to  the 
artillery, — for  his  breast,  he  said,  would  supply  the  one  and  his  sor- 
rows the  other,  such  was  his  ardour  and  such  were  his  sighs. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  are  fond  of  naming  ships  after 
their  saints,  and  even  after  Uie  mysteries  of  religion, — one  of  the 
many  practices  in  which  superstition  leads  to  irreverence.  Twelve 
of  the  largest  vessels  in  the  Armada  were  named  after  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  it  was  in  the  galleon  St.  John,  where  his  brother 
held  a  commission,  that  Lope  embarked.  In  the  same  spirit  which 
had  thus  misapplied  the  naioes  of  the  Apostles,  the  word  was  given 

•  Mi  hermano  Bertolo  Tieiie  de  traerme 

Se  va  a  Ingalaterra,  A  mi  dc  la  eoerra, 

A  matar  d  Draque,  Uii  Lutcrauico 

Y  a  prcnder  la  Keyna,  Con  una  oideiia, 

Y  a  los  Lutcranos  Y  una  Lutcrana 
l>c  la  BandumeMa:  A  SfBora  aguela. 

nomMicero  General.    Medina  del  Campo,  ICKa,  ff.  S5. 

out 
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out  for  every  day  in  the  week  :  for  Sunday  it  was  the  name  of  our 
Saviour,  for  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wetlijpsdjiy,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  holy  Trinity  and  Santiago,  and  for  the  three  reniuiuing  duys,  the 
Angefs,  AH  Saints^  and  Our  Lady*  llieae  outward  and  visible 
iigus  of  devotion  were  in  character  with  an  aruiBnient  concerning 
uhich  its  comniander  had  affirmed  in  General  Orders  that  ^  first  and 
before  ull  things^  it  wm  to  be  understood  by  aK  persons  embarked 
in  it,  that  the  priucipal  foundatimi  and  eauBe  whicli  biid  uioved  the 
img  la  st!t  fortK  thi!^  expedition  was  to  serve  God,  and  lo  retura 
unto  his  church  a  great  many  contrite  soubj  ^  ho  were  then  op- 
pressed hy  the  hereticsj  enemies  to  the  bofy  Cailiobc  faitli/  For 
thia  reason  it  was  conunanded  that  at  I  persons  who  came  on  board 
should  first  be  duly  shriven  and  receive  the  sacianieut,  with  compe- 
tent contrition  for  their  sins  ;  that  no  person  shun  Id  bb^spheme  or 
mgc  against  God  ur  our  l^tidy,  ov  any  of  the  Saiiits^  without  suffer- 
ing condign  punibhnjeut  Uix  the  offence ;  that  no  gambtin|i;  should 
be  allowed,  Mud  all  quarrel!*,  augers,  defiances,  and  iivjiiries,of  what- 
ever staudiufl;  or  character^  bt;  su^^pended  between  individuals  so  long 
a^  the  expedition  lasti-d.  Lope  de  Vega  etitered  fnlly  into  the 
ipirit  of  these  rei^ulatious,  and  regar«i€jd  the  expeditimi  as  a  true 
Catbi>lic  aud  Apostniic  crirsmh%  He  slood  in  need  of  ftnc!i  a  feel- 
ing to  con^iole  him  for  the  accumulated  miseries  whieb  he  en- 
dured during  its  disti>trous  coursr.  His  br4)ther  died  in  \m  arms, 
M'hellicr  from  a  wound,  or  from  the  fatit^ues  und  hardships  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  h  not  stated.  He  himself  was  niaiii  furtnnale, 
anrl  perhaps  considered  tl>e  piirtion  of  bis  life  which  was  sptiit  In 
tki^  voyage  as  not  the  least  profitable  part  of  u,  everyday  having  been 
one  continued  penance,  which  would  he  duly  debited  in  the  account 
of  bis  good  works,  Camden  hi*s  fiueK  de^fcribed  the  appearance 
ef  this  formidable  armament  when  the  Bngti^h  first  obtamed  sight 
iifit:  *  They  discovered  the  Spanish  fleet  with  loftv  turrets  like 
castlesi  in  front  like  a  lialf-ujoon,  the  witrgs  thereof  spieading 
out  about  the  lenj^lb  of  seven  miles,  sailing  very  slowly  with  full 
sails,  ihe  wind^  being  as  it  were  wearied  widi  carrving  them,  and 
die  ocean  groaning  under  their  weight/  It  was  not  jbr  a  Spaniard, 
after  the  failure  of  die  Euvincible  Armiidu,  to  dwell  in  like  manner 
upon  its  imposing  magnitude  and  force.  Lope  de  Vega  gives  only 
en  animated  picture  of  its  ojUset,  and  then  !,ays  of  himself,  whfi 
%rould  have  thought  that  this  chin,  \thich  hud  scarcely  a  hair  upon  it, 
should  have  been  sometimes  found  in  the  njorntng  so  shagged  with 
snow— that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  comet ! 

rXurinc  the  vovage,  he  tells  us  that  he  bade  adieu  to  logic  as 
well  as  love,  sufl'ering  Aristotle  lo  sleep,  widi  mattt-rand  forms  and 
causes  and  accidents.  But  he  continued  constant  to  poetry,  and 
amid  all  the  danger  and  confusion   in  which  he  lived,  composed  a 
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long  poem  of  twenty  cantos,  entitled,  La  Hermosura  de  Angelica — 
of  this  and  of  his  other  works  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak 
after  the  sketch  of  his  personal  history  is  completed.  Returning  to 
Madrid,  he  obtained  an  appointment  first  as  secretary  to  the  Marques 
de  Malpica,  afterwards  to  the  Conde  de  Lemos,  and  soon  married 
for  his  second  wife  Doiia  Juana  de  Guardio,  who  was  of  noble 
family,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  He  speaks  of  this  marriage  as 
a  happy  one :  yet  among  his  sonnets  there  are  two  which  may  ex- 
cite a  suspicion  diat  his  heart  vras  placed  on  another  object.  Let 
the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

Seven  long  and  tedious  years  did  Jacob  serve, 

And  short  had  been  the  term  if  it  had  found 

Its  end  desired.     To  Leah  he  was  bound, 

And  must  by  service  of  seven  more  deserve 

His  Rachel.    Thus  will  strangers  lightly  swer\-e 

From  their  pledged  word.     Yet  Time  might  well  repay 

Hope  s  growing  debt,  and  Patience  might  be  crowned, 

And  the  slow  season  of  expectance  past 

True  Love  with  ample  recompense  at  last 

Requite  the  sorrows  of  this  hard  delay. 

Alas  for  me,  to  whose  unhappy  doom 

No  such  blest  end  appears!    Ill  fate  is  his 

Who  hopes  for  Rachel  in  the  world  to  come. 

And  chain'd  to  Leah  drags  his  life  in  this.* 

Vhen  snows  before  the  genial  breath  of  spring 
Dissolve,  aud  our  great  Mother  reassumes 
Her  robe  of  green  ;  the  meadow  breathes  perfumes. 
Loud  sings  the  thrush,  the  bees  are  on  the  wing, 
The  fresh  grass  grows,  the  young  Iambs  feed  at  will. 
But  not  to  thee,  my  heart,  doth  Nature  bring 
The  joy  that  this  sweet  season  should  instil. 
Thou  broodest  alway  on  thy  cherish'd  ill. 
Absence  is  no  sore  grief, — it  is  a  glass 
"Wherein  true  love  from  falsehood  may  be  known ; 
Well  may  the  pain  be  borne  which  hath  an  end  ; 
But  woe  to  him  whose  ill-placed  hopes  attend 
Another's  life,  and  who  till  th^t  shall  pass 
In  hopeless  expectation  wastes  his  own.f 

Upon 

*  Slrvio  Jacob  los  stete  largos  afios,  Y  que  tuyicrou  terraioos  sus  daiios ; 

Breves,  si  al  fin  quul  la  esperanza  fuera ;        Triste  de  mi,  sin  liroite  q«e  roida 
A  lia  goza,  y  a  Rachel  cspcra  Lo  que  un  engano  al  sufrimiento  caesta» 

Oirus  siete  di'spues,  llorando  enganos,  Y  sin  reroedio  que  el  agravio  pida. 

Assi  guardan  palabra  los  estranos.  Ay  de  aquel  alma  a  padecer  dispuesta 

Pcro  en  eflecto  vive,  y  considera,  Que  e&pera  su  Rachel  en  la  otra  vidt» 

Que  la  podra  goxar  antes  que  muera,  Y  tiene  a  Lia  para  siempre  en  esta. 

Segunda  Parte  de  las  Rimas  de  Lope  de  Vega.    Barcelona,  1604.    Soneto  V. 
t  Qoando  la  Mad  re  aniigua  reverdeie,  Qoando  en  agua  la  nieve  se  deshaie, 

BcUo  pastor  y  a  quanto  Tive  aplaic.  For  en  Sol  que  en  el  Aries  resplaodexe. 

La 
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UpoR  the  first  of  llieie  poems  it  may  be  observed  ibat  I^ah  and 
Rachel  were,  in  that  Hge,  iisjed  abnoiit  aii  tjivially  for  examples  by 
poeis  as  by  iheologmns.  Camociis,  in  particular,  ha.^  a  remarkable 
if9nii€t  upon  the  subject,  which  is  cited  by  Lorenzo  Crucian  as  an 
instance  of  what  he  calls»  nrm  e^ageradu  poudnacioti^  But  Ca- 
tuoens  took  up  the  story  us  a  subject  for  a  seriouji  epigram  in  form 
of  a  sonnel,  which  claiss  of  composition  was  lUtn  greatly  In  vogne 
among  the  Spanish  poets.  J..opc  de  Vega,  on  the  contrary,  gives  it 
a  direct  personal  allusion  tohlrnsulf;  and  if  he  writes  from  hii  real 
feehngif,  ^%  he  certainly  does  in  his  own  person,  the  inference  to  be 
deuced  from  the  iirst  of  diese  poems,  isj  that  he  did  not  love  the 
worn  an  w  liom  he  had  married,  and  from  the  second,  that  he  had 
formed  a  miserable  attachment  to  the  wife  of  another  man.  This 
last  iuference  will  be  mnrh  strengdiened  if  there  be  any  reason  for 
supposing  diat  he  has  shadow  et I  out  his  own  character  in  the 
£>orotta f—OfiQ  of  the  most  singular,  and  unless  such  a  supposition 
be  adaiitted,  the  most  unaccountable  of  all  his  worLa. 

U\  however,  he  thus  went  astray,  a  good  heart  and  good  princi- 
ples brought  him  back  from  these  aberrations.  His  wife  obtained 
ihe  love  which  she  deserved  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  when 
he  tells  us  tfiis,  he  alludes  again  to  Leah  and  Jacob. 

Who  could  have  thought  that  1  should  find  a  wife 
When  from  that  war  I  reached  my  native  shore, 
Swtrel  lor  the  lovu  wlijch  ruled  her  life. 
Dear  for  die  sorr<Avs  which  she  bure  ? 
Such  love  which  coutd  cmlure  through  cold  and  hot. 
Could  oidy  have  been  miite,  or  Jacob's  lot/ 

By  this  lady  he  had  tw  o  children,  a  son  and  daughter:  dje  daughter, 
Feliciana  de  Vega,  lived  to  inherit  his  property:  Carlos,  flie  son,  died 
at  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  did  not  long  survive  him.  Lope 
did  not  upon  this,  as  upon  his  former  widowhood,  express  his  feel- 
ings in  pa^^toral  lamentations  :  this  was  adeeperas  well  ma  double 
grief ;  the  one  loss  w  as  irreparable,  and  he  was  no  longer  at  an  age 
when  the  oilier  could  easdy  be  repaired.  In  Catholic  countries 
ihe  church  provides  a  fitting  station  for  all  persons  who  would  en- 
ter its  ser\ice,  whjitever  niay  be  their  circumstances  of  age  or  rank. 
It  has  oftice^  in  which  the  fanatic  may  be  harmlessly,  if  not  usefully 


Li  yrrv»  HHC<?,  ta  nttcuiii  cwcp, 

cbo  mil  In  aiiM:ndii,  que  «•»  Crpejo 


J3e  J II  d<*rlii  vcTdnrf,  n  hi  fi  rig  id  it; 
SI  Mpent  (iu»  uini^iiiiK  p(?im  h  ptna. 
Av  di?l  qae  tienf  pof  sii  n^ftl  coiisejo 
Kl  retnediij  imjwjjsiblc  de  tii  vitta 
Kn  la  e9|>cTHf*^B  de  Ih  miieftf  iigena^ 
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employed,  occupation  for  the  enthusiast,  and  a  place  of  rest  for  the 
weary  spirit  and  the  broken  heart.  Men,  therefore,  engage  in  it 
oftentimes  at  mature  age,  and  witli  undistracted  minds,  seeking 
consolation  under  irremediable  sorrows  in  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  religious  duties.  Lope  de  Vega,  when  his  domestic  hap- 
piness was  broken  up,  entered  the  church  with  enough  of  this  feel- 
ing to  render  him  an  excellent  and  exemplary  priest;  but  not  with 
so  much  as  to  renounce  his  literary  career,  or  even  abate  the  ardour 
with  which  he  pursued  it.  He  was  admitted  into  the  congregation 
of  priests,  natives  of  Madrid ;  so  eminent  a  man  was  considered  as 
doing  honour  to  the  society  which  he  had  chosen,  and  he  was  very 
speedily  elected  the  first  chaplain,  in  compliment  to  his  endow- 
ments, and  in  testimony  of  the  exactness  with  which  he  discharged 
his  priestly  offices.  Upon  the  publication  of  his  Corona  Tragica, 
a  poem  upon  the  death  of  Mar}*,  queen  of  Scots,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Urban  VIII.,  that  pontiff  wrote  him  a  complimentary 
letter,  made  him  Promotor  Fiscal  of  the  Reverend  Apostolic 
Chamber,  sent  him  the  habit  of  St.  John,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology .  His  biographers  have  not  stated 
in  what  year  he  took  orders, — it  was  probably  when  he  was  about 
forty  years  of  age  ;  he  lived  to  be  seventy  three, — but  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  his  mind  as  well  as  body  seems  to  have  given  way; 
abandoning  himself  to  the  Manicheau  superstitions  of  the  corrupted 
church  of  Rome,  he  refused  to  eat  meat  when  his  declining  health 
rendered  it  necessary,  because  he  thought  it  expedient  for  the  health 
of  the  body  to  mortify  the  soul, — and  he  practised  self-flagellation 
with  such  severity,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death  : 
after  a  cruel  discipline  of  this  kind,  on  Friday  the  22d  of  August, 
1635,  he  fell  ill,  and  expired  on  the  Monday  following. 

His  death  produced  what  in  the  phraseology  of  the  present  day 
is  called,  a  great  sensation, — it  caused,  says  one  of  the  Spanish  bio- 
graphers, an  universal  commotion  in  the  court  and  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Many  ministers,  knights  and  prelates  were  present  when 
he  expired ;  among  others  the  duke  of  Sesa,  who  had  been  the 
most  munificent  of  his  patrons,  whom  he  appointed  his  executor, 
and  who  was  at  the  expense  of  his  funeral,  a  mode  by  which  the 
great  in  that  country  were  fond  of  displaying  their  regard  for  men  of 
letters.  It  was  a  public  funeral,  and  it  was  not  performed  till  the 
third  day  after  his  death,  that  there  might  be  time  for  rendering  it 
more  splendid,  and  securing  a  more  honourable  attendance.  The 
grandees  and  nobles  who  were  about  the  court  were  ail  invited  as 
mourners  ;  a  novenary  or  service  of  nine  days  was  performed  for 
him,  at  which  the  musicians  of  the  royal  chapel  assisted :  after 
which  there  were  exequies  on  three  successive  days,  at  which  three 
bishops  officiated  in  full  pontificals,  and  on  each  day  a  funeral  ser- 
mon 
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man  was  preached  by  one  of  the  raost  futnt^ui  preadiers  of  ihe 
tge.  Such  hoiKMiri  were  paid  la  the  nieaiory  of  L«>fjedt^  V^ejja,Uie 
most  proline  and^  duriiig  hts  lilV^  (he  luugt  popular  of  all  po^tSi 
ancit^ttl  or  modeni. 

ITie  readtft  %vill  not  wonder  that  the  Spaniards  shoutd  talk  of 
the  momtrosiiif  of  Lope^s  sx**iiiu!i>  when  hi?  hears  ihut  ovore  ihail 
eighlKt'n  hundred  plays  and  four  hundred  s;u ranieuuil  djamas  of 
hk  com  position  vvere  !?a»d  to  huve  been  arted  and  prniti^d*  This 
fltptement  has  been  generally  foIh>^^'e<l  wiihciut  suspiiinu.  Lord 
Hqltand  perceives  lliat  it  is  greatly  exaszueiaU-d,  snid  iftis  nidet^d 
nisy  easily  be  shown,  from  the  stalement  nseh,  and  frum  what  the 
author  him^^elf  has  told  us, — ^lo  say  nothing  of  the  physical  im|ios- 
ajiiiiity  which  it  involves*  More  ihim  eighteen  hundred  pla>s  and 
fotir  hundred  autoH  sacramcntalea  are  a^id  to  be  coniprizrd  in 
twenty-six  printed  volnmesi  which  woidd  be  more  thun  fourscore 
pkys  in  a  volume, — for  the  autus  sucramenlules  are  not  itjferior  to 
the  ordinury  dramas  in  length ;— now  the  bulkiest  vtdiinxe  of 
Spanish  plays  iu  our  collection,  which  is  not  a  very  scanty  one, 
doci  not  contain  ntore  than  twenty:  this  liir  exceedi  the  average 
cnntetu^  of  such  volumes;  but  assunnm|  this  as  the  average,  three 
fcturlhs  must  be  deducted  from  the  number  ascribed  to  him^ 
TTie  computation  will  thu^  come  very  uem  the  number  which 
be  himself  gives  us  iu  his  Arte  de  Hacer  ComefJias  publis-lied  in 
IS09,  where  he  says  that  he  had  dien  writttu  four  hundred 
tad  eighty -three, — he  was  at  that  tinie  forty-six  years  of  age,  and 
in  orders  \  and  it  canuot  be  doubled  that  llie  far  greater  part  of 
his  dianiatic  compositions  must  have  been  written  whiU*  he  was  it 
hiym^Jii^  and  had  to  provide  for  himself  and  hi^  family  by  the  pro- 
duce of  his  pen.  In  conformity  with  this,  the  h*.i  given  by  Lord 
Hollund  of  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  extant,  amounts  to 
four  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  Should  it  be  objected,  that  in 
the  Ei^ioga  a  Cluudio^  which  was  published  after  his  dt  aih.  Lope 
de  Ve^a  says  he  had  composed  fifteen  hundred  dramatic  fables^ 
the  reply  is,  that  be  includes  his  L^m  and  EntremeMn^  which  are 
itilerhides  and  pieces  of  a  single  scene,  and  of  which  there  may  pro- 
¥ftbly  be  enough  extant  to  make  up  the  sum.  Of  the  p]ays  wjjich 
were  printed  it  is  not  reasonable  lo  suppose  that  many  can  have 
been  lost; — and  the  supposition  that  more  tlido three- fourths  should 
have  perished  in  this  manner  is  pulpahly  absurd* 

The  number  of  verses  which  he  composed  ha*!  been  not  less  ex- 
iggerated.  He  himself  has  $iaid  tluit  he  wroie  five  sheets  every  day 
of  his  hfe;  upon  this  datum  a  calculution  has  been  mnde  that  the 
number  of  sheets  amounted  to  lSJ,^'«2i,  and  the  number  of  verses 
iihich  they  contained,  after  a  due  deduction  for  that  small  portion 
of  hia  works  which  is  writteu  iu  proae^  to  *ilj:)lS|0O0,     When  we 

come 
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come  to  ^  sift  the  verity'  of  this  calculation*  the  first  absurdity  which 
stares  us  in  tlic  face  is  that  it  is  made  for  seventy  three  complete 
years ; — that  is,  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  three  months  after  the 
day  of  his  death,  llie  computation  of  verses  has  probably  been 
made  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  per  sheet,  or  one  thousand  per 
day.  Statts  pede  in  vno  he  might  have  written  many  of  his  verseir 
at  this  rate,— just  as  Si^nor  Luigi  Silvestri,  who  is  now  exhibiting 
as  an  improvvisatore  in  Italy,  could  talk  them  ; — but  all  hia  verses 
are  not  in  ^  the  right  butter-woman's  trot  to  market/  and  to  sop-^ 
pose  that  he  continued  upon  the  ^  false  gallop'  every  day,  is  for- 
getting that  '  dinners  and  suppers  and  sleeping  hours'  most  be 
excepted ;  and  that  a  large  deduction  must  be  made  for  the  avo-^ 
cations,  tlie  distractions,  the  enjoyments,  and  the  troubles  of  thi» 
world.  Bringing  it,  however,  to  something  like  proof,  we  will 
take  the  number  of  his  plays  at  five  hundred,  and  the  length  of 
each  at  what  appears  upon  examination  a  fair  average  of  300O 
lines;  this  gives  a  product  of  one  million  and  a  half:  double  it 
upon  the  very  unlikely  supposition  that  an  equal  number  of  his 
pieces  have  been  lost,  it  will  then  be  three  millions ;  all  his  other 
verses  do  not  nearly  amount  to  half  a  million  more ;  and  thou|;k 
Lope  himself  says  that  what  he  liad  printed  was  but  the  smalfer 
part  of  what  remained  to  print,  tliere  is  no  reason  to  surmise  that 
any  tiling  was  suppressed  after  his  death  that  was  in  a  state  for 
the  press ;  and  as  we  know  how  little  he  was  accustomed  to  correct 
his  writings,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  whatever  was  found 
would  have  been  considered  by  his  executors,  as  it  had  been  by 
himself,  in  a  finished  state. 

The  sum  of  Lope  de  Vega's  works  is  thus  reduced  to  about  one-^ 
sixth  of  the  usual  statement ;  and  upon  this  computation  it  will 
be  found  that  some  of  his  contemporaries  were  as  prolific  as  him* 
self.  The  Portugueze  Fr.  Francisco  de  S.  Agostinho  Macedo  left 
behind  him  an  hundred  and  six  printed  works,  and  Uiirty-one  in 
manuscript;  he  estimated  the  number  of  his  verses  at  a  million  and' 
a  half,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  compositions  were  in  prose. 
Vicente  Mariner,  a  friend  of  Lo|)c,  left  behind  him  three  hundred 
and  sixty  quires  of  paper  full  of  his  own  compositions,  in  a  writ- 
ing so  exceedingly'  small,  and  so  exceedingly  bad,  that  no  person 
but  himself  could  read  it.  Lord  Holland  has  given  a  fac  simile  of 
Jape's  hand- writing,  and  though  it  cannot  he  compared  to  tliat 
of  a  living  dramatist,  one  of  whose  plays  in  the  original  manuscript 
is  said  to  be  a  sufficient  load  for  a  porter,  it  is  evident  that  one  of 
Mariner's  pages  would  contain  as  much  as  a  sheet  of  his  i'riend's, 
which  would,  as  nearly  as  possible,  balance  the  sum  total,  But 
upon  tliis  subject  an  epigram  of  Quarles  ma}'  be  applied,  written 
'upon  a  more  serious  theme. 

*In 
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*  In  aJI  ourprayem  the  Almijihty  does  regard 
*i'he  jud^^-ment  of  tlw  balance ^  jiot  \\m^  mrd: 
U*3  loves  no{  i^ords,  but  mailer:  'tis  his  pleasure 
To  buy  hh  uart-^  by  utigftt  Jind  not  by  measure/ 
Iji  t)je  bat^ijce,  ihe  works  of  Mariiter  and  Macedf>  Imve  Keen  botti 
foitud  Haiitiof,%  and  tlie  breath  of  lime  has  ftcaUeifcJ  t\%cu\  likt^  chafK 
11io*c  of  lUeir    more   forlu»ale  coijttmporary  will    prt-seiitly  he 
w^igjicd  for  the  reader^^  iutb faction ;  and  widi  regard  to  the  tjuanlity 
a  ikiav  be  obsLj-vtii,  that  a  ct»jtipleie  edition  of  \m  writings  would 
not  mtichf  if  at  all,  exceed  those  of  Voltaire,  \ilio,  in  Libour  of 
cottipositiou^  for  be  seitt  uothb;^  jmo  tb.e  world  carelessly,  mmx 
Ijave  grcady  exccedt-d  Lopt\     j\ud    the  labours  of  all  these  men 
t^hfiikk  into  tn*in;iiitjLiUK'c  Mhuu  compared  to  those  of  siinie  of  tkit 
»clioo)mcn  and  of  the  Fathers. 

Other  writers  of  Uic  »ame  age  obtaiitcd  a  wider  cekbrity  \  Don 
Qtiiioie,  ihning  lite  life  of  lU  ill*rer|uited  atilbor,  \\z%  naturalized 
IP  countries  uberc  the  aanje  of  Lope  de  Ve^a  \\as  not  known,  and 
l>u  liartas  vvais  translated  into  tlie  language  of  every  feuding  people- 
But  ijo  writer  ever  enjoyed  such  a  full  share  of  popularity. 

'  Cardinal  Barberini/  siiys  the  nobJe  biograjdier, '  ibhowed  hfm  uitb 
vcticmtion  m  the  siretts;  the  king  would  slop  to  gaae  at  such  a  pro- 
d'^t  the  pen  pie  crowd  L*d  ruund  him  wherever  he  appeaxed;  the 
le»rtied  and  ihe  studious  thronged  to  Madrid  from  every  part  of  Spain 
to *ee  this  phoenix  of  ihdr  country,  this  **  monsiur  of  literature*"  and 
€iicn  liaUairs,  no  esiravaj^an!  admirers  in  general  of  poetry  that  i^  not 
Atir  own,  nmdi;  pilgri masses  from  iheir  country  for  ihe  *iole  purpose  of 
cnii verging  with  Lope,  ^o  associated  was  the  idea  ol  exctdleiice  with 
lii  nume,  that  ft  greiv  iu  common  conveniation  to  signify  any  thitiw 
perfect  in  ils  kind ;  and  a  Lof>e  dramond.  a  L>pe  dm,  or  a  L(»|^ 
VI Oman »  became  fishionable  and  familiar  modes  of  e.^presjng  their  good 
quaUties.'— voh  i.  pp*  iii,  ^6. 

Hill  poetry  is  said  to  have  been  as  advantageous)  to  his  fortune  :i« 
10  bis  fume*  Motitafvan  e^tiuiates  the  protitfi  winch  he  derived  frt>iu 
Ub df atnatic  vtork^  at  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  ducats,  and  it 
is  affijmed  that  be  received  present  from  individuals  to  the  auiount 
of  teti  iliousund  live  hundred  more^  Yet  be  is  charged  with  com- 
plaining *  inoflt  unreaionably'  of  neglect,  iU-tisage,  and  poverty, 
'  Who/  says  L<jrd  Ilolhiud,  '  could  read  without  surpri^^c  bis  letter 
to  \%\H  son,  dissuading  him  from  the  study  of  poetry  a^  unprofitable, 
atidp  in  eoutirmatjon  of  his  prccepti,  lanientait,^  his  own  calamities, 
tu  ji  strain  more  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  CamoeiB  and 
Cervantes  than  to  the  idol  of  the  public  and  favourite  of  princes!' 
The  contplniut  of  rieglect  was  certaitdy  prepofiterous ;  but  may 
lljere  not  U-  reason  for  su-Hpecliug  that  the  account  of  bis  gaiu> 
haul  been  aJ  gristly  exaggrrat^d  as  that  of  his  writint^s  f  and 
i#  Wil  bis  owfl  iuthority  upon  thi^^  poiut  more  to  be  rclic^d  upnti 
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than  that  of  an  eulogist  who  seems  to  consider  the  quantity  of  his 
works  and  the  amount  of  his  profits  as  the  criterion  of  his  merit  i 
Of  how  little  importance  now  is  the  question  eitlier  to  Lope  de 
Vega,  or  to  the  world  !  The  permament  rank  which  impartial  time 
has  assigned  him  in  Uterature  is  a  more  interesting  topic  of  inquiry, 
and  may  best  be  estimated  from  a  review  of  some  of  his  works : — 
we  say  some,  because  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  living  per- 
son has  read  them  all;  and  perhaps  the  number  which  we  have 
gone  through  may  be  carried  to  the  account  of  supererogatory 
labour  and  mis-spent  time. 

Lord  Holland  has  been  led  to  dwell  upon  the  Arcadia  longer, 
he  says,  perhaps,  than  its  merits  appear  to  justify,  because  it  fumidies 
striking  instances  of  the  defects  and  of  the  beauties  of  Lope's  style, 
and  because  the  author  himself  seems  to  have  been  singularly  par- 
tial to  it.  He  is  said  to  have  written  it  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  subject  was  prescribed. 
Pastoral  romance  had  been  made  fashionable  by  Sannazaro,  and 
still  more  so  (in  Spain)  by  George  de  Montemayor;  when  Alva, 
therefore,  took  Lope  under  his  patronage,  he  might  probably  have 
advised  him  to  try  his  strength  in  competition  with  these  successful 
authors.  The  work  of  Sannazaro  has  been  considered  as  his  model, 
and  Spanish  critics  pronounce  the  imitation  to  be  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  the  original ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  should 
imagine  it  to  be  an  imitation,  there  being  no  other  resemblance 
than  the  identity  of  name,  and  tlie  intermixture  of  poetry  with 

f>rose.  llie  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro  is  purely  pastoral,  and  has  as 
ittle  fable  as  one  of  the  eclogues  of  Virgil ;  it  consists,  indeed,  of 
several  eclogues,  connected  with  no  great  art  by  interludes  of  prose, 
in  which  two  or  three  stories  are  told  of  love  and  lamentation, 
almost  all  devoid  of  incident,  and  none  of  them  leading  to  any  end: 
we  have  sheep  and  goats,  lambs  and  kidlings,  carved  bowls  and 
oaten  pipes,  crooks  and  garlands,  the  loves  and  the  doves,  dark 
pines,  tall  cypresses  and  shadowy  chesuuts,  cool  groves  and  mossy 
caves,  and  murmuring  streams,  as  soothing  and  as  soporific  as  the 
mellifluous  language  in  which  they  are  described.  The  author  in- 
troduces himself  by  his  own  name,  and  by  that  of  Sincero  which  he 
had  adopted,  and  he  concludes  the  work  by  travelling  from  Arcadia 
through  the  caverns  of  the  Nymph  under  ground  and  under  the 
sea,  till  he  emerges  in  his  own  country  and  finds  some  shepherds 
of  his  acquaintance  singing  there  in  the  same  manner  as  the  shep- 
herds ^hom  he  had  left  in  Greece. 

It  is  related  of  Vauquelin  des  Yvetaux,  that  having  lost  his  em- 
ploy at  court,  resigned  his  abbey  of  la  Trappe,  and  retired  to 
enjoy  an  epicurean  life  according  to  his  heart's  desire,  he  became 
somewhat  deranged  in  mind  as  well  as  in  morals,  and  his  insanity 

took 
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took  m  paitoral  turn :  ao  by  Uie  aid  of  strong  Tancyi  converting  liis 
pu^en  in  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Gt:iinain  joto  one  of  the  vatlie^  of 
Anr^nlia,  he  dressed  himself  likii  u  fchepherd  of  raniance,  aiid  with 
-  hat  lined  uidi  rose-coloured  satin,  a  scrip  by  his  side,  and 
•  k  in  his  hand,  he  drove  his  imaginmj  tlocks  np  and  doMQ 
the  fe<*;ular  walks  and  alhes  of  the  garden,  protectaig  lliem  from 
the  W0U7  wliile  his  mistress,  Mile,  Dupuii*,  vvho  had  heen  a  .street 
mu&iciai],  paraded  by  Ida  side  in  the  same  costume,  and  placed  the 
harp  to  the  pastoral  verses  which  he  sang* — A  French  t:Qurlier 
a/»d  debnuchtfe  would  seem  one  of  the  hst  persona  to  be  pos- 
le^ised  by  tlie  spirit  of  xVrcadian  romance*  Had  li»ere  not,  how- 
ever, biH.*n  some  powerful  charm  in  pustorid  composition,  it 
could  nut  have  maintained  its  popularity  from  the  time  of  Tlieo- 
Cfitiis  downward;  and  it  is  easy  to  discover  wherein  this  chunii 
comisU*  Whatever  advantage  tiiere  may  be  in  the  society  and  the 
acconunodatton  which  lur^e  towns  afford,  the  taste  for  a  town  life 
10  formed  by  habit  and  culculalionj  not  by  nature :  children  who 
ire  bom  in  citits  pant  for  the  country  i%^  the  hart  for  the  wntcr- 
brnoks;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  all  wlio  can  gratify  tbi» 
oaturml  desire  %  in  the  summer  to  greeu  fields,  the  fresh  air  and 
the  open  sky,  evinces  that  even  in  maturer  life  the  instinct  is  not 
ritinguished.  In  those  regions  where  pastoral  composition  ongi- 
Hatc-d,  this  iui^tinct  is  not  stron<ier  than  in  utir  own  less  genial 
diiriute,  but  it  exists  perliaps  more  continually  ;  for  where  shelter 
^  "ir  more  fre«\ueiitly  required  from  the  sim  than  from  bleak  winds 
Friiii^  there  is  no  seasun  wherein  natural  scenery  ceases  to  be  de- 
fi|titfiil  for  rercdfection  or  for  hope»  Hie  creaking  of  the  wcjm 
4^t  water  whetl  by  w hich  ihe  gardens  of  Spain  are  irrigated,  and 
which  in  Itself  is  not  more  agreeable  than  the  creaking  of  any  other 
wheel,  is  enumerated  by  the  people  among  llu^  dehgbis  of  the 
cottUtryi  l»ecause  its  bOund  i:^  asj»fn;iated  in  their  minds  with  water 
I  freshness  mul  verdure*     How  willingly  tlien  would  such  a  pta- 

resign  themselves  to  waking  dreams  of  groves,  meadtjws, 
{bantains  atul  running  brooks;— and  it  is  little  more  tlian  a  theam 
that  pastorals  in  general  e?Lcite,  sci  even  is  their  strain,  and  so  little 
die  demand  which  they  make  upon  the  intellectual  faculties* 

The  Spaniards  received  this  mode  of  composition  from  Italvi 
and  immediately    set    upon    it    their    own   chaFaeteristic  stamp, 

fge  of   Montemayor  iiilroduced  a  greater  variety  of  poems, 
reasoning,  more  passion^  a  more  connected  story,  and  the  aid 
of  magic:  iu  choice  of  diction  he  was  not  inferior  to  Sanna/aro, 

in  method  and  materials  the  advantage  was  on  Ins  side.  Lope 
I  Vega  wa$  a  younger  as  well  as  a  more  aspirittg  writer  wh«^n  tie 
wrote  bis  Arcadia, — it  has  therefore  the  faults  of  youth,  a  stilted 
•lylei  an  ampliticauon  of  drought,  atui  an  elaborate  display  of  the 

common- 
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common-places  of  a  school-boy's  learning;  but  in  the  style  there 
is  often  felicity  as  well  Us  force,  and  in  the  amplification  a  re- 
dundant ingenuity  is  manifested.  Human  feelings  also  are  de^ 
lineated  with  truth  as  well  as  power  and  passion ;  and  although  the 
meagreness  of  its  fable  might  make  it  appear  insipid  and  tedious 
to  a  hasty,  an  idle,  or  a  presumptuous  critic,  he  who  should  be  in 
a  state  of  mind  and  knowledge  to  appreciate  it  fairly,  let  him  open 
the  volume  where  he  might,  would  feel  himself  engaged  with  no 
ordinary  writer,  and  would  not  readily  lay  it  down  from  weariness. 

Lord  Holland  observes  that  '  the  abstract  of  a  work  of  this 
nature  (for  it  must  be  considered  as  a  poem)  forms  a  very  unfair 
criterion  of  its  merit/  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true ;  the  execu- 
tion botli  in  poetry  and  painting  being  of  such  importance  that,  if 
this  fails,  it  matters  little  what  may  have  been  the  design.  It  \s 
true  also  that  no  criterion  of  a  work  can  be  so  unfair  as  an  ignorant 
or  malicious  abstract  of  its  contents, — a  secret  so  well  understood 
that  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  practices  of  impudent  malignity. 
But  even  in  pictures  the  conception  is  that  part  and  that  alone 
which  can  be  communicated  by  words,  which  displays  the  mind  of 
the  painter  and  which  can  be  made  immortal,  when  all  that  is 
mechanical  and  material  has  perished :  in  this  it  was  that  Timanthes 
excelled  Raifaello,  and  therefore  he  will  outlive  him.  So  in  works 
of  fine  literature, — although  it  be  certain  that  an  abstract  can  no 
more  represent  the  beauties  of  composition,  than  the  description 
of  a  picture  can  convey  a  sensation  of  its  colouring  and  effect,  yet 
a  fair  summary  enables  the  reader  to  understand  in  what  spirit  it  is 
conceived,  and  to  judge  at  least  of  the  ground  plan. 

^rhe  fable  of  Lope  de  Vega's  Arcadia  is  meagre,  as  we  have 
already  hinted;  it  may  however  be  abstracted  in  a  few  lines, 
which  will  not  be  misemployed  if  there  should  appear  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  is  connected  with  a  curious  fact  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture. Anfriso,  a  young  shepherd  of  such  noble  extraction  that  be 
believes  Jupiter  to  have  been  his  grandfather,  loves  and  is  beloved 
by  Belisarda;  but  the  parents  of  the  damsel  are  in  treaty  for 
marrying  her  to  Salicio,  who  was  '  as  rich  as  he  was  ignorant,  as 
presumptuous  as  he  was  rich,  as  bold  as  he  was  unpolished,  and 
as  fortunate  as  he  was  uuworthy.'  The  artful  suggestion  of  some 
of  his  rivals  induces  Anfriso's  parents  to  send  him  with  his  flocks 
to  a  distant  pasture, — Belisarda's  father  is  called  by  business  in  the 
same  direction,  and  takes  his  daughter  with  him;  the  lovers  renew 
their  meetings,  and  scandalous  tongues  are  so  busy  upon  the  subject 
that  she  at  length  beseeches  him  to  absent  himself  a  while,  for  the 
sake  of  both.  Accordingly  he  sets  out  for  Italy,  not  as  a  shepherd, 
but  as  a  traveller.  Here  he  loses  his  way  at  night  among  the 
mountains;  and  comes  to  the  cavern  of  a  certain  magician  by  name 

Dardaoio; 
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Dardtnio,  \vbo  bids  him  a<»k  an}^  tiling  which  he  desires^  ^nd  pro- 
mises to  gratify  hriii  in  it,  however  imposisihle  it  may  be.  It  might 
have  been  siippoihed  ibsit  \m  first  thought  would  have  been  to  asL 
Belisardj*  fur  a  nife; — this,  howeterj  would  have  spoiled  the 
stor),  and  poor  Anfriso  was  not  n»ore  fortunate  m  his  use  of  ibis 
fair  opportuntlVj  than  the  woman  tn  the  well  known  tsile  of  the 
Three  Wishes.  He  only  desired  lo  see  the  object  of  his  love- 
Dsfdanio  accordingly  raised  a  spirit,  who  took  them  up  in  a 
whiijw ind,  carried  ihent  so  high  that  they  came  near  the  Gemini^ 
»nd  after  giving  tlieni  a  bird's-eye  view*  of  Europe,  ilfrica,  and 
Asia,  set  iheni  dow  n  safely  upon  Mount  Cylleue*  Here  the  magi- 
cian transforms  himself  into  a  lean  pony,  and  takes  Anfriso,  in  the 
form  of  a  decrepid  old  w  oodman,  upon  his  back ;  thus  disguised 
they  approached  Beli^urda,  whO|  somewhat  oddly,  is  generally 
d^acribed  as  driving  ducks  instead  of  sheep.  They  come  near 
enough  lo  see  her  in  conversation  with  a  certain  Olympio,  one  of 
her  numerous  admirers,  but  not  to  hear  what  passes; — the  shepherd 
does  not  prete^nd  to  entertain  any  hope  of  winning  her  affections, 
bat  eu treats  her  so  earnestly  to  give  him  a  black  ribband  in 
exchange  for  a  carved  spoon,— that  in  evil  hour  she  consents; 
Afifriso,  seeing  this  and  hearing  nothing,  would  fain  have  put 
her  to  death  for  her  seeming  pertidy;  but  Dardanio,  who  for  a 
sage  and  a  friend  had  acted  alike  unwisely  in  both  characters, 
(tarries  him  back  in  the  whirlwind  as  fast  as  they  came,  and  then 
disappears,  leaving  him  in  his  error  and  in  the  misery  which  it  occa- 
lionsp  to  wander  where  he  wilL  After  travelling  till  he  comes  to 
the  sea  shore,  he  tliere  finds  some  one  with  letters  from  bis 
parents;  these  letters  induce  him  to  retnrn  home,  and  there, 
by  th€  advice  of  a  friend,  he  pays  court  to  Anarda,  in  order 
to  revenge  himself  upon  Be  I  is  an  ia^  by  making  her  Jealous.  Un- 
conscious of  having  deserved  such  treatment,  Ueftsarda  resents 
it  in  the  same  spirit,  and  affects  to  favour  Olympio  in  Aufriso's 
sight,  ITiey  succeed  in  actii»g  iheir  parts  perfectly^  and  in  making 
each  other  miserable ;  and  iti  this  state  of  mind  Behsarda  despe- 
rately nmrries  Salicio.  Soon  afterwards  she  meets  Anfriso,  and  ati 
eiplanation  takes  place  when  it  is  too  late<  Atifriso,  who  had  at 
first  become  well  nigh  as  furious  as  Orlando,  is  persuaded  by  some 
of  his  fjiends  to  apply  for  relief  to  the  Sage  Poliuesta,  who  can  cure 
liimof  his  love.  To  her  accordingly  he  goes,  and  she  tells  him  that 
in  such  cases  remedy  is  not  impossible  w  here  it  is  truly  desired ; — 
be  must  strip  himself  of  whatever  he  had  worn  till  that  lime,  and  put 
on  fresh  garments,  and  he  bathed  iu  various  waters,  and  with  various 
f»erfurneii  rid  himself  of  the  odours  of  \m  old  imaginations.  When 
this  was  done,  his  cure  was  to  be  completed  by  a  visit  to  ttie  temple 
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of  the  Liberal  Arts,  uhere  in  virtuous  eniplojmeiit  he  i^outd  learn  to 
forget  Belisardii.  Here  the  author  lake$  up  one  of  the  tritest  alle- 
gones  of  the  sixteeiilb  century.  The  fair  dainscl^  I^adv  Grammar^ 
receiver  him  in  her  saloon  and  recites  to  him  a  poem  on  the  art  oirer 
which  ithe  presides  ;  Logic,  Rlieturic,  Arilhmelic,  and  Geometry  dt> 
the  same;  the  latter  lady  has  a  fair  daughter  named  Perspective. 
i  Muaic  entertains  him  viith  a  son^  to  her  viol.  Astrology  ^  ith  a 
Bonuet,  and  Poetry  sings  her  own  praises  to  the  harp.  The  end  of 
JI  tbit  is,  that  he  is  uow  fully  prepared  to  mount  the  htll  mid  arrive 
at  the  Temple  of  Deungam^  an  allegorical  perMonage  who  is  a 
great  favourite  among  the  peninsular  poets  and  preachers,  but  for 
II  horn  our  language  affords  no  name* 

Among  the  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  Arcadist  is  a 
sonnet  written  in  the  character  of  Anfriso,  addressed  to  Lof^e  de 
Vega,  calling  him  in  the  sotmct  by  the  name  which  he  had  giteu 
himself  in  the  romance,  and  acknowledging  that  the  hook  cotitiins 
the  history  of  his  own  love.  The  first  two  linos  iniply  that  he  was 
a  powerful  man  who  had  taken  Lope  under  his  protection 

Beiardo  que  a  mi  ikrra  ay  fly*  TcnidOf 

V  a  sir  uno  tttmhien  de  mk  paitorti. 

In  the  romance  itself  Anfriso  is  called  noble ;  and  a  sonnet  upon 
the  death  of  his  mother  distinctly  marks  him  for  one  of  the  AK^a 
family.  ITje  painter  Francisco  Pachcco,  in  the  eulogy  which  ac- 
companies his  portrait  of  Lope  de  Vega,  says^  that  in  the  Arcadia 
the  author  *  had  succeeded  in  what  he  desigtied,  which  %vas  to  re^ 
cord  a  real  story  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  parties/ — Now 
llie  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayor  is  written  precisely  upon 
the  same  subject  as  the  Arcadia,*— it  is  the  story  of  a  lover 
desin^aJwdo^  reconciling  himself  to  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  and 
drinkntg  forgctfulness  of  his  passion  from  the  fountain  of  the  Sage 
Felicia.  The  French  translator  of  this  work  jsays  it  was  believed 
in  Spain  to  contain  the  private  histon-  of  thr  DuLe  of  Alva^  in 
whose  service  George  of  Montemayor  had  lived.  These  are 
curious   circumstances,  and  the  assertion  that   the  Arcadia  was 

t  written  by  the  Duke  of  Alva's  desire,  and  the  certain  fact  that 
Lo|>e  de  Vega  was  at  one  time  in  his  service^  strongly  support  the 
inference  to  which  they  lead.  That  Alva»  the  bloody  and  inexor- 
able Alva,  should  in  his  old  age  delight  in  living  the  lovrs  of  his 
^outh  recorded  in  pastoral  strains,  and  choose  to  be  described  as  a 
love-loni  shepherd,  tending  flocks  and  singing  madrigals,  seem* 
snore  out  of  nature  than  any  thing  in  Arcadiatj  romauce.  More 
(fitly  was  he  represented  by  the  statue  which  he  set  up  at  Antwerp, 
hn  armed  and  brazen  image,  trampling  upon  heresy  and  rebellion  ; 
ill  other  i^ords — upon  religion  and  liberty !  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
resist 
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resist  the  evidence  which  has  here  been  collected  ;  and  perhaps  ihc 
incotisbtency  h  not  in  truth  so  great  aa  it  appears*  Strength  of 
feeling  will  generally  be  found  to  co-esiist  willi  strength  of  charac- 
ter;  or  rather  it  is  by  the  perfect  subjection  and  controul  of  strong 
feelings^  that  a  strong  character  ia  formed  and  manifested.  Alva 
Mras  bom  in  inauspicious  times,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  rank 
mud  country  were  such  thai  he  was  called  upon  to  bear  in  them  a 
moittconBpiciious  and  cmel  part:  but  he  had  qualities  which,  under 
other  circumslauees,  might  have  given  him  a  place,  not  only  \¥ith 
statesmen  and  generuk^  but  among  the  most  heroic  names  of  his- 
tory* No  common  frame  of  mind^  and  no  ordinary  foresight  were 
evinced  in  his  remark,  that  Don  Quixote  would  be  the  ruin  of 
Spaiii.  It  15  likely  that  such  a  man  might  remember  the  conquest 
over  his  own  affections  in  early  life  as  the  most  difficult  victory 
he  had  ever  obtained  ;  and  it  is  not  imposaible  that  one  too  conver- 
sant with  hiquisiitions,  scaffolds,  saccages,  and  scenes  of  blood, 
when  he  had  leisure  for  hterature  should  delight  in  the  representa- 
tion of  scenes,  and  manners,  and  pursuits  ihe  most  opposite  to  those 
tn  which  he  was  conscientiously  but  unhappily  engaged*  And  here 
m  memorable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  personage  may  be  mentioned. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  Alva  received  no  other  sU5- 
tt^natice  tlian  from  the  brea*^t  of  a  woman,  Alva  who  had  made  so 
many  a  woman  childless,  and  under  whose  remorseless  orders  so 
many  babes  and  mothers  had  been  involved  in  undistinguishing  dc- 
itruction  !  A  more  deplorable  picture  of  human  infirmity  cannot 
be  coneeived,  nor  a  more  impressive  one  to  ihase  who  are  ac- 
quairkted  with  the  character  of  ihe  Low  Country  wars. 

The  censure  which  Lord  Holland  passes  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Arcadia  is  not  altogether  accurate — there  ia  no  foundation  for  his 
remark  that  the  shepherds  occasionally  talk  theology ;  neither  are 
the  discussions  upon  the  liberal  sciences  and  the  epitaphs  of  the 
Spatiish  generals  placed  in  thuir  mouths,  as  his  language  would 
imply.  But  the  opinion  which  he  expresses  of  the  work  is  discri- 
minating and  just,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  liberal  and  ingenuous  mind, 
better  pleased  when  it  can  bestow  praise  tlian  when  it  must  award 
i-eusiire.  Hie  following  verses,  which  his  lordship  has  given  as  no 
unfavourable  specimen  of  the  poetical  part  of  the  book,  exhibit  a 
/air  one  of  his  own  extraordinary  skill  in  translation. 

*  In  the  greLMi  season  of  my  flowering  yearsy 
t  liv'd,  O  1^1  ve  [  tt  caprive  in  thy  chains  ; 

Sang  of  tldui-ive  hopt-s  and  idle  fears. 
And  wept  thy  follies  in  my  wisest  strain^i  i 
Sad  «pirt  of  time  when  under  thy  controul, 
^o  nild  was  er<^wn  my  wit,  so  blind  my  sou!. 

^  B  2  *  But 
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2. 
'  But  from  the  yoke  which  once  my  courage  tam'd 
I,  uiKieceived,  at  length  have  slipp'd  my  head. 

And  in  that  sun  whose  rays  my  soul  enflam'd. 
What  scraps  1  rescued  at  |ny  case  1  spread. 
So  shall  I  altars  to  Indiffercnc^  raise, 
And  chaunt  without  alarm  returning  freedom's  praise. 
3. 
'  So  on  iheir  chains  the  ransom'd  captives  dwell ; 
So  curmls  one  who  cured  relates  his  wound  ; 

So  slaves  of  masters,  troops  of  battle  teii, 
As  I  my  cheerful  liberty  resouml. 
Freed,  sea  and  burning  fire,  from  thy  controul, 
Prison,  wound,  war,  and  tyrant  of  my  soul. 
4. 
'  Remain  then,  faithless  friend,  thy  arts  to  try 
On  such  as  court  alternate  joy  and  pain  ; 

For  me,  I  dare  her  very  eyes  defy, 
I  scorn  the  amorous  snare,  the  pleasing  chain, 
Tliat  held  enthrallM  my  cheated  heart  so  long, 
And  charm'd  my  erring  soul  unconscious  of  its  wrong.f 
The  next  of  Lope's  works  in  order  of  time  appears  to  have  bees 
La  Herinosura  de  Angelica.     What  the  house  of  Oedipus  and  the 
tale  of  Troy  divine  were  to  the  Greeks,  the  Round  Table  and  the 
Paladins  of  France  were  for  many  centuries  to  European  literature. 
The  French  romancers  preferred  the  British  story,  and  the  Italians 
the  French  one,  whence  it  happened  that,  owing  to  the  different 
characters  of  tlie  two  languages,  the  greater  part  of  the  Round 
Table  romances  are  in  prose,  while  die  Twelve  Peers  have  more 
frequently  been  celebrated  in  verse.    '  Boiardo  opened  a  new  vein 

•  *  There  is  no  word  in  our  langusigc  for  deseiigwio.' 
t  *  La  vcrcle  primavera  •  Quuito  contento  cnciem 

Do  mis  floridos  uiiiw  Cuntmr  so  herida  el  aaiio, 

Pa»6  cjiutivo,  amor,  en  tus  prisiones,  Y  en  la  patria  sti  carcel  el  caatiro, 

Y  en  la  cadenu  firra  Eotre  la  pox  la  guerra, 
Cantandu  mis  enij^afios,                                    Y  el  libre  del  tyrano  ; 

TJore  con  mi  nuon  tus  Mnrasoucs ;  Tanto  en  cantar  mi  Ubcrtad  recibo. 

Amargas  conftisioiies  O  mar!  O  fuego  vivo! 

Bel  tjempo,  (]ue  ha  trnido  Que  fui&te  al  alma  mia 

Ciega  mi  alma,  y  loco  mi  sentidol  llcrida,  carcel.  guerra,  y  tyraoia. 

'  Mas  ya  que  cL  fien>  yugo  *  Quedatc,  fuUo  amigo, 

Que  mi  cervis  domaba,  Para  en^anar  aquellos 

Desata  el  desengaho  con  tu  afrrnta,  Que  sicmpre  cstan  ciMitcntos  y  <iuejosos; 

Y  al  mismo  sol  rnjugo.  Que  desdc  aqui  maldigo 
Que  un  liempo  iiic  abraAaha,  Los  mismos  ojos  belles. 

La  ropa  que  suqu6  de  la  tornieota,  Y  nqucilu»  lazos  duic-e»  y  amoru50s 

Con  voz  libre  y  eMfiila  Que  uu  ticmpo  tan  lu'nuuwjs 

Al  desengario  sauto  'Vw\  ioion,  aunijue  injusto, 

Coiuagro  altarcfi  y  ulabaosas  canto.  Asida  d  aJma  y  cogai«aJo  ci  gusto.' 

ill 
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in  this  prolific  mine ;  and  llie  success  of  Ariosto  in  pursurng  it^  in- 
itead  of  deter  ring  others,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  from  following 
a  poei  whom  in  his  own  way  it  was  not  possible  to  am  pas?i^  made 
ihe  rhymers  of  Italy  full  to  work  with  redonbled  abcntv, — some 
score  of  con  timi  Hilton  a  in  Italian  might  beenumemted,  and  this  was 
only  one  of  the  channels  iitto  which  this  great  stream  of  romance 
wan  now  divided.  The  Italians  had  a;^  Jiltle  interest  in  Charle- 
magne as  the  Frencli  in  Arthur;  but  there  was  a  portion  of  his  his- 
tory which  regarded  Spain,  and  which  the  Spaniards  could  not  but 
remember  with  pride,     Roncesvalle^ 

*  Im  dote  it  corno  sonh  tanto  forte 
Dopo  ia  doioroiu  mf/a/— -PuLCJ- 
that  fatal  field 

*  Where  Charlemagne  with  all  hiii  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia', — 
afffirded  a  theme  ypon  which  the  Spanish  poets  delighted  to  dwell^ 
even  as  much  us  upon  their  victories  over  the  Moors,     How  po- 
poTar  tht-  balladj»  and  metrical  romances  upon  this  subject  were  in 
the  golden  age  of  Spain,  appears  from  Don  Quisole;  and  among 
the  poems  of  greater  extent,  not  fewer  than  six  continuations  of  the 
Orlando  were  produced.     One  of  those  is  the  Espaiia  Defendidaj 
pf  Christoval  Snares  de  Figueroaj  better  known  as  one  of  tf»e  latesit 
Spanish  writers  upon  American  history,  but  of  little  nient  either  as 
a  puetor  historian,     TTlie  work  of  D.  Jeroninio  de  Urrea  is  known 
to  collectors  merely  for  its  exceeding;  rarity — being,  in  truth,  as 
vrorthle^is  as  it  is  rare.    That  of  Augustin  Alouao  is  sliU  rarer;  and 
Has  escaped  the  notice  even  of  Nicohis  Antonio.     Cervantes  hai 
extolled  the  Lagrimm  de  Jitgi'Hcu  of  Luis  Burahona  de  Soto ; — 
Cervantes  never  was  base  enotigh  to  cen^ui  c  a  hook  because  it  was 
written  by  an  enemy,  but  he  has  oftentimes  committed  tlie  more 
venial  injustice  of  praising  one  because  it  was  written  by  a  friend. 
We  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  eKaniirniig  whether  his  appro- 
bation is  as  ill  be*itowed  here,  as  it  is  upon  t lie  other  works  which 
he  conmicnds  at  die  same  time,  and  in  the  ^anie  main^tr.     Lord 
Holland  savs  this  poem  has  alwa}?*  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Spanish  language.     The  Bernardo  of  Bernardo  de  Balbuena 
W  been  more  fortunate;  after  having  remained,  like  the  others 
which  have  been  mentioned,  unnoticed  and  almost  unknown,  from 
the  time  of  its  publication  in  lO'ii,  it  was  re-edited  in  1808,  by 
Quitiiana,  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  livinof  pc*ets  of  his  country, 
and  better  to  be  remembered  herealier  as  the  anthc^r  of  the  moal 
eloqnefit  papers  Mhich  appeared  dnrnig  the  glorious  stru2;^Ie  of  his 
countrymen  against   the  French.     Balhucnu's  poem  is  stion^iy 
marked  by  the  characteristic  faults  of  his  a^e  and  country,  but  he 

B  :i  well 
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well  knew  what  an  heroic  poem  ought  to  be ;  and  has  deftcribed* 
Willi  great  foicu  and  spirit  the  qualities  wilh  which  a  writer  who 
underldkes  su  arduous  a  task  ought  lo  be  endowed  :  among  other 
points,  he  insists  upoti  the  necessity  of  forming  a  careful  and  cohe* 
feat  plan.  This  part  of  a  poet's  business,  Lope  de  Vega  ^eemi 
never  to  have  taken  into  consideration.  He  wrote  his  Angelica^ 
not  indeed  like  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  *  lo  the  rumbUng  of  his 
chariot  wheels/  but  to  iW  rattling  of  corduge  and  tlie  flapping  of 
sailsp  the  roaring  of  ihe  winds>  and  the  voice  of  ihe  stormy  aeoj — 
it  was  begun  and  finished  on  board  the  Armaria,  the  general  and 
him^tlr,  he  says,  completing  their  enterprises  at  llie  same  lime; — 
he  might  have  added,  with  equal  ill  tsuccess, — for  Lope  throughout 
the  work  seems  as  little  to  have  seen  die  way  before  him,  as  the 
genend,  when  the  tempests  nnd  the  victorious  English  drove  hit 
scattered  fleet  into  the  German  ocean. 

It  would  be  wasting  lime  lo  analyse  a  poem  like  this,  where  the 
parts  have  as  litUe  beauty  in  themselves^  as  connexion  with  eacii 
other;  and  the  whole  is  without  r^ularity,  order,  purport  or  inte- 
rest of  any  kind.  Tie  Beauty  of  Angelica  gives  name  to  it,  be* 
cause  a  certain  king  of  Seville,  who  dies  for  grief  when  his  wife  has 
died  of  ihe  same  passion  upon  marrying  him,  bequeallis  his  king- 
dom to  that  person,  wbellier  man  or  %voman^  who  should  be  pro- 
nounced by  seven  royal  judges  superior  to  every  other  candidate  in 
personal  charms.  The  stir  which  such  a  legacy  excites  iri  the 
female  world,  is  described  with  much  liveliness;  and  the  grave 
trgumenls  of  the  judges  are  not  ill  represented. 

One  grave  old  judge  aRirtned  it  was  their  placet 

The  unerring  laws  of  beauty  lo  de^tie. 
And  if  the  form  accorded  mitli  the  face, 

As  sculptors  try  their  work  by  rule  and  line; 
And  as  fmin  right  prti portion  natymlgmce 

Is  ihe  result,  he  therefore  must  opine 
Concerning  ThisbeV  claim,  that  they  should  see 
If  all  were  in  due  scale  and  ju^t  degree. 
Another  sajje  oJie  thought  ihe  counsel  sound, 

For  beauty  is  the  synnnetry  of  partSj 
And  in  thie.  syininetry  when  all  iire  bound 
There  is  the  magnet  which  altr&cis  all  hearts; 
V  The  separate  charm  which  iheti  in  each  i*  found, 

tlarmonum*!  union  to  the  whole  impariii. 
And  Reauly  therefore  bears,  whenihe!^  agree. 
The  name^of  cuiicord  and  of  harmony* 
»     *     «     ■» 


O  dot&rdi, 
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O  tlglanlfi,  through  3 our  spectacfea  who  piy, 

Arid  ti^k  ihc  measure  of  a  lovely  ihec  ; 
Measure  the  influence  of  a  woman's  eye, 

And  ye  may  then  I  ween  compute  I  he  space 
That  intervenes  between  the  earth  and  sky** 

Among  other  candidates  was  a  queen  of  Media,  by  name  Ne- 

eyda,  so  ugly^  that  if  it  were  ever  true  what  slanderers  have  said, 

lial  women^  like  crocodileSj  were   bred   by  putrefaction  in  the 

lime  of  the  Nile,  it  could  only  be  true  of  her.     Her  appearance 

enable  the  poet,  by  a  happy  transition,  to  introduce  bis  heroine* 

Phantom  of  J^the,  wherefore  art  thou  seen, 

An  inky  spot  upon  this  tMblet  white^ 
Andal!  ut*we!comeasthe  birds  obscene, 

Who  to  the  feast  of  Phineus  took  their  ^ightf 
Thinkest  thou  the  foule&l  shall  be  named  for  cfueen. 

Or  hii  thy  mirror  thus  deceived  thy  sight? 
From  Cythereas  temple  haste  away. 
Nor  with  thy  presence  mar  her  holy  day  I 
Yet  thou  art  welcome  here,  as  is  the  cloud 

That  gathers  in  the  East  before  the  day. 
And  with  its  tempering  mantle  serves  to  shroad 

The  orb  of  fire,  which  slowly  wins  its  way ; 
So  art  thou  welcome  here,  where  else  the  crowd 

Too  suddenly  had  fell  the  dazzling  ray, 
When  that  Catliayan  day-star  on  the  sight 
Armc  in  all  the  lustre  of  her  light. t 
The  description  of  Angelica,  ^vhich  immediately  ensues^  is  justly 
censured  by  Lord  Holland,  as  being  long,  cold,  minute  and  com-  ■ 
mun-place  : — *  but  there  is  more  discrimination/  he  adds,  *  in  the 
character  of  Medoro's  heanty,  than  is  usual  m  Lope's  poetry/— 


M  T«l  tky*  dixe  que  mlrtt  importu 
I  Si  J  glial  ei  eurrpo  con  cl  rosCro  aca, 
^qiil  aucle  cicuttor  que  el  kno  corU; 

Y  pgr  medldas  jtiftu  tc  tenleii. 
Que  cii  lit  uiateria  alargAp  quiu,  acorta, 

Fii.tB  quf  fts1g«  Jo  que  fuo  b  >dciir 
Que  la  b^ldftd  de  T)»be  tin  medida 
Out  Mrte  qukfreii  que  se  jujgae,  y  mid  a* 
Otro  b  apracvnj  j  disc  qu«  con«Utc 

Eli  uniAMmondf  laiembroii  U  tienuosunif 
Tque  si  ygi^sl  aqu^ste  al  c^tra  tisHttte 

tn  rout e*  c*  p«  r  fc  ra  ia  fi  ii;  u  rg  i 

Y  qoe  dc  ti\i\  uiiidud  at'  acJurtta  y  irislo 
Del  cuerpo  la  aciibadji  ctJia|M^sitiirB; 

Y  que  por  e550  k  beldud  teoift 

£j  uoEubre  <ie  concord  i»  y  artnjuuiat 
•     «     «     ■ 

O  ciidoco»  juetei  con  siitoJM 
Qu«fci9  nedlr  oa  n»iiv#  im  tkroc  pecbot 


Medid  el  ayrc'de  unoa  bctlos  ojo*i 

Y  aie  Uircyt  del  cido  iil  iuebcl  trccbo/ 

CaiiloIIL  ff,34J. 
t  *  A  dondc  vaa  HinUinm  del  Lctheu^ 

Manch«de  «»c4ira  tkitu  en  blanct^  mso  ? 
HnrpiA  entn-  las  mesas  de  TmfiQ^ 

Araguc  entre  lua  muta^  del  PtttnuJo  ? 
Fjcusas  que  el  premio  ic  coiicedif  u!  teo? 

Hsinte  ciigimado  o  el  espeju  a  ciuo  r' 
Sat  d«J  rempto  de  Vcnus^  y  no  4cuerd» 
Que  ¥t  spagmen  en  ti  3it»  haclnu  verdei. 
Mas  bien  »era  qi^e  va^-as  como  tiiebJs 

Rum  que  veii|^  d  »al  con  dulce  wlvaj 
Pot  ciiya  lombra  y  frigida  Uruelila 

Qitai  Slide  por  la  nocbe  roinpa  el  ajva. 
Que  ya  de  resplandorct  cerea  y  pucbJa, 

Y  de  tus  nubes  noi  defienda  y  «iKji 
La  eslreJia  (te  la  Reyua  del  Catbaya 
Que  detham  lu  wmbn  con  10  niyo»' 

4  Tl^e 
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The  passage  which  is  thiis  commended,  is  very  happily  rendered  by 
his  lordship — 

^  And  with  her  he,  at  whose  success  and  joy 

The  jealous  world  such  ills  had  suffered,  came, 
Now  king,  whom  late  as  slave  did  kings  employ. 
The  young  Medoro,  happy  envied  name  ! 
Scarce  twenty  years  had  seen  the  lovely  boy, 
As  ringlet  locks  and  yellow  down  proclaim ; 
Fair  was  his  height;  and  grave  to  gazers seem'd 
Those  eyes  which  where  they  turned  with  love  aad 
softness  beam'd. 
Tender  was  he,  and  of  a  gentler  kind, 

A  softer  frame  than  haply  knighthood  needs; 
To  pity  apt,  to  music  much  inclined, 
In  language  haughty,  somewhat  meek  in  deeds ; 
Dainty  in  dress,  and  of  accomplished  mind, 
A  wit  that  kindles,  and  a  tongue  that  leads ; 
Gay,  noble,  kind,  and  generous  to  the  sight. 
On  foot  a  gallant  youth,  on  horse  an  airy  knight.'f 
Among  the  oddities  of  tiiis  poem,  Lord  Holland  extracts  an  in- 
scription under  a  golden  statue  of  Philip  HI.  as  being 

'  probably  the  only  eight  Latin  lines  of  titles  and  names  which  are  to  be 
found  in  modern  metre,  and  in  a  poem  written  in  modern  language : 
PhillippoTertio,  Csesari  inviclissimo. 

Omnium  maximo  regum  triumpbatori. 
Or  bis  utri  usque  et  maris  felicissimo, 

Catholici  secundi  successori,  ' 

Totius  Hispaniae  principi  dignissimo, 

Ecclesiae  Christi  et  fidei  defensori, 
Fama,  prseciugens  tempora  alma  lauro, 
Hoc  simulacrum  dedicat  ex  auro/ 

Though  this  poem  was  written  in  1588,  it  was  not  published  till 
1602, — an  unaccountable  instance  of  delay,  considering  how  ra- 
pidly the  author  wrote,  and  how  much  he  published.  He  had 
wanted  time  to  correct  it,  he  says,  in  his  dedication :  some  addi« 
tions  it  had  manifestly  received,  as  appears  from  the  political  refe* 
rences  which  it  contains,  but  correction  seems  to  have  been  always 
the  least  of  Lope*s  labours.  The  licenser  of  the  Barcelona  edition. 
Fray  Jayme  Rebullosa,  wishes  it  might  please  God  that  the  writer 

t  *■  £ntr6  con  ella  aquel  qae  tantos  danos  Tierao  en  extrerao,  j  algo  afeminado, 

Caus6  en  el  mando  por  vi  dicha  y  gozo,  Mas  de  lo  que  raerece  un  caballero, 

Aquel  esclavo,  rey  de  mil  estraiios.  Gran  llorador,  y  musico  extrcniadoK 

Aquel  dichoao  y  envidiado  roozo ;  Hamilde  en  obras,  y  en  palabras  fiero ; 

Era  Aledoro  un  mozo  de  veinte  auos,  Guardado  en  atnbar,  sierapre  regaladoj^ 

Ensortijado  el  pelo,  y  rubio  el  boxo,  Sutil»  discreto,  vario,  liiongero, 

De  mediana  estatura,  y  de  ojos  graves,     ^  Noble,  apacible,  alegre,  generotD» 

Graves  mir&dos,  y  en  mirar  suaves.  A  pie  gaUardoi  y  k  caballo  ayroso.' 

vrould 
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would  employ  his  exlraordinary  ability^  l^^PPy  ^^in^^i  great  Ifam- 
ing,  aod  coutumal  mialy,  in  celebratiug  llie  beauly  of  ihe  Angelicita 
of  HeaveOp  meatiiug  the  Eleven  Tlioufsund  Virgins  whose  skulls  are 
io  be  seen  at  this  dsiy  in  sauii  cups  at  Cologne,  and  atij  olber  of 
the  !iislerliood  of  monastic  Kainls. 

At  the  same  lime  v\  ilh  ilie  HermoMitra  de  An|rclica,  and  in  the 
same  volume^  Lope  de  Vega  pul>li5il»ed  an  beroic  poem,  in  ten 
bookit,  upon  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Ua  title  h  La  Uragontea,  tlie 
reader  benig  duly  apprized,  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  names  of 
plaret,  persons^  and  thing.^  mentioned  in  the  poem^  that  as  often 
Mh  he  may  find  the  word  Dragon  he  has  to  nniler^tand  by  it  the 
person  of  I' rancis  Drake,  The  year  before  the  destruetioa  of  the 
Amiada,  Drake  had  scoured  the  coast  from  Cadiz  to  Cape  St. 
Vincetit,  and  from  thence  to  Cascaea ;  he  had  burnt,  snnk,  or  carried 
offy  at  least  len  thousand  tons  of  ibeir  greater  shipping,  besides  fifty 
or  sixfy  Niiialler  vessels,  and  that  in  the  sight  and  under  Uie  protec- 
liofi  of  their  forts,  ami  almost  under  the  eyes  of  their  Great  AdmiraL 
'  I  ren^ember/  says  Lord  iiacon,  *  Drake,  in  the  vaunting  style  of 
1  loldier,  would  call  this  enterprize  the  singeing  of  the  kmg  of 
Spain's  beard/  Two  causes,  Lope  de  Vega  said,  induced  inm  to 
write  his  Dragontea ;  one  was  that  the  people  might  b«  unde- 
ceived in  tVieir  opinion  of  this  enemy,  the  truth  being,  that  every 
piiii  of  gold  which  he  had  taken  had  cost  him  much  blood;  the 
oliierf  that  oblivion  might  not  cover  the  impiirtant  victory  which 
U  at  last  been  gainetl  over  bin) :  he  was  de^trouit  also  that  die 
ting  should  see  the  valour  of  the  Spaniards,  and  die  miserable  end 
tm  wliirh  tlie  enemies  of  the  church  came.  There  is  a  preface  to 
lite  poem  in  a  ^imifar  strain,  by  D.  Francisco  He  Borja,  better 
Inowu  afterwards  as  Principe  de  Esquilache,  It  may  be  asked, 
he  fays,  seeing  the  English  bad  had  such  good  success  against  the 
Spanish  indies  and  the  Beets  of  Spain,  \^'hy  a  Spaniard  should 
compose  a  poem  upon  this  subject?  The  answer  is,  the  English 
never  bad  obtained  any  such  advantage^  except  it  was  owing  to  the 
inciemeucy  of  the  sea^  or  to  great  superiority  of  force.  In  the 
present  instance,  when  they  came  fairly  to  action,  a  hundred  Spa- 
ni2u'ds  had  routed  a  thousand  English,  and  killed  three  hundred  of 
them:  at»  many  more  had  been  slain  at  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the 
Canaries;  their  two  couimanders  had  perii^lied,  and  of  a  fleet  of 
fifty  four  sad  which  left  England,  live  only  had  returned:  all  this 
was  to  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  was  faithfully  related  in  this  poem^ 
following  the  account  transmitted  by  the  Koyal  Audience  of  Panama, 
and  attested  by  competent  witnesses.  The  Duke  of  Ossuna  also 
pre  tidied  a  sonnet  to  the  poem,  addressed  to  the  Prince,  and  say-* 
ing  that  India,  weary  of  |)resentlng  silver  and  gf^ld  to  one  who 
ih^rved  greater  things,  ifeut  him  mow  the  horns  of  that  haughty 
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Bull  mho  bad  persecuted  her  witli  such  fury,  filled  fiidi  flowera  hf 
the  Musei* 

"^rhe  names  in  ihis  poem  arc  given  \\ith  as  much  precision  as  the 
facta;  CaveiidUh  H  called  Caudir;  Hawkins,  Achines ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Baskerville  is  metamorphosed  into  Don  "Thomas  V  asuite. 
It  opens  in  a  bold  spirit  of  Catholic  fiction.  Cftri^ilianity  appears 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  complaim  against  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  In  her  harangue  she  makes  a  pun  upon 
tlie  name  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  caJliug  him, 

*  Aquei  martir  Thmnas^  Ckristiano  y  Mow/ 
And  «he  adjures  the  Almighty  by  the  Virgin  Mary^  and  by  the 
mystery  of  the  Sacrament,  not  to  let  ihe  Dragon  of  this  new 
Medea  e\alt  himself  against  the  Woman.     Her  prayer  Is  heard  ; 

'  meantime  Drmke  sees  in  a  vision  that  personage  whom  the  Scrip- 
ture describes  with  a  crown  upon  her  head,  and  the  gohlen  cup  of 
her  abominations  iu  her  hand;  she  does  not  tell  him  that  tlie  King 
of  Spain  is  lawful  master  of  the  two  worlds,  nor  of  the  great  victo- 
ries of  Don  Juan  de  Austria  and  ilie  Alvas ;  but  she  telU  him  tlrat 

I  while  he  is  sleeping  Spain  sleeps,  reminds  him  of  his  circumnavi^ 
gation,  and  of  his  giving  the  roaster  of  the  register-ship  a  receipt  iti 
his  books  for  one  million  siK  hundred  thousand  ducats^  which  he 
bad  taken  in  her ;  and  she  exhorts  him  to  undertake  a  second  expe- 
dition in  hope  of  equal  success.     In  the  progress  of  the  expedition, 
X^pe  tt4ls  us,  that  some  ships  were  lost,  and  tUe  j>eopie  who  were 
on  board  went  to  hell  by  water ;  and  that  eighteen  Englishmen,  wbo 
were  taken  in  another^  were  constrained  to  confess  what  they  knew 
of  their  leader's  planet,  by  having  their  skin  and  their  nerves  made  ^ 
to  touch  their  bones,  the  thought  of  which  operation  makes  hioi  fl 
jocosely  remark,  that  they  had  a  great  hatred  to  confession  I  * — ^Tbc  t 
heart  of  the  writer  nmst  here  have  been  as  much  corrupted  as  his 
taste.     Camden  relates  in  his  history,  that  when  the  squadron  an- 
chored before  Puerto  Rico,  '  the  enemy  played  upon  them  with 

I  their  ordnance  from  the  forts,  and  at  supper- time,  Sir  Nicholsii 
Clifford,  Knight,  and  Brute  Brown  were  mortally  wounded  with  a 
■hot/  The  name  of  this  last  person  would  have  been  subjected  to 
scurry  jests  in  abundance,  if  Lope  had  known  it :  he  dwells  upon 
the  incident  itself  with  mucli  satisfaction  i  the  salt^  he  says,  was 
overturned  for  a  sign  of  bad  luck,  sixteen  persons  who  were  seated 
«t  the  board  supt  with  death  that  night;  the  table,  the  dishes,  the 
sertantH,  xhe  master  and  all  going  to  hell  togedier.  At  the  end  of  m 
tbe  poem  this  veracious  poet  asserts,  that  Drake  did  not  die  of  dis-  ' 
mae,  but  uas  poisoned  by  his  own  people,  because  he  took  all  the 

•♦  Dn^i  y  Qtiho  lugkscsi^ae  tomo  prpgunra,      *  AJ  lonnenlu  lunfifiiaji  Ids  que  ijcnrn* 
Y  d  cacfo  y  mtfm  noii  d  bucMo*  juuti.  Tan  gnui  odio  (a^aot)  m  confoMnc/ 
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iMiotj  to  himself,  and  fed  llietn  %vith  salt  fisb^  rancid  cheesei  worm- 
cateii  biscuit,  and  viuegui»  while  he  was  regaling  upon  poultry, 
vmlf  ar>d  spiced  winea*  Ihls  DniiJtin  had  now  to  pasSj  not  the 
straits  of  Magalhaeiis,  but  the  straits  of  di^alh^  which  would  bring 
him  to  a  ptuce  drier  mid  hotter  than  India*  *V\ie  people  at  Pana- 
ma, he  adds,  were  so  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  his  deail*,  that  they 
appointed  two  days  of  public  rejoiting;  ]hi§  niBy  he  believed  on 
tlieir  own  authority,  and  whether  it  be  more  honourable  to  them  or 
to  tlje  enemy  over  whose  decease  they  thuij  exulted, — -is  a  point  upon 
which  a  Spaniard  in  the  present  age  wouki  differ  in  opinion  with 
JUipe  de  Vega, 

''Die  poem  concludes  with  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  t*anh  for  having  with  the  Lamb  made  war  upon  the  Great 
Dmgon  and  the  Harlot,  for  havinj;  placed  a  hoot  in  the  Dragon's 
mouth,  tied  up  his  tongue,  and  i^iveu  hii*  head  a  prey  to  the  hshes, 
for  thi«s5  he  says,  Gregory  the  Pope  blei^sed  the  Lord,  and  Philip 
hk#^ed  hijn,  and  he,  the  poet,  proclaims  his  sense  of  this  mercy  to 
all  mankind.  He  says  also  of  the  aforesaid  Dragon,  alias  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  that  tlie  English  themselves  alHrmed  he  had  made 
a  wfittett  compact  with  tlie  devil,  selling  hii  soul  to  him  at  a  cer- 
tain lime,  rr  this  be  so  indeed,  he  says^,  it  is  a  portentous  things 
and  when  his  Muse  relates  it,  the  hair  of  her  head  stands  on  end. 
Bat  in  thi&  mauuer  his  own  countrymen  extolled  him;  it  was  no 
rajutnny  invented  by  the  Spaniards;  and  when  a  man  had  re* 
eminced  Im  God,  who  can  doubt  that  he  would  apply  to  the  devil 
fot  assistance  t  That  Drake  de^k  w  ith  the  devil,  and  carried  about 
nidi  him  a  familiar  spirit  in  a  ring,  was  what  he  heard  from  some 
of  hm  shipmates  in  the  Armada,  who  had  themselves  heard  it  wheti 
ilic>  were  prisoners  in  London*  In  all  this  Lope  de  Vega  simply 
relates  what  he  was  credulous  enough,  and  Catholic  enough,  to 
believe;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  his  shipmates  really  heard 
iiich  things  asserted  in  I^ondon,  as  they  afhrmed,  for  Sir  Francis 
Drake  has  to  this  day^  among  the  vulgar,  the  credit  of  being  an 
enchmnter.  A  wild  tradition  concerning  him  is  still  current  in 
S^imersetshire.  When  he  departed  far  his  great  voyage  round  the 
Morld,  according  to  thi^i  tradition,  he  told  itis  wifij  that  if  he  did 
fiGl  return  within  ten  years,  she  might  marry  again.  During  ten 
jeafs  M udam  Drake  was  as  true  as  Penelope,  but  when  that  term 
wai  expired,  she  accepted  the  offer  of  a  suitor.  On  their  way 
lo  church,  a  huge  romid  stone  fell  through  the  air,  close  by  her, 
upon  the  train  of  her  gown,  and  immediately  bhe  turned  back,  for 
Am  said  it  came  from  her  husband.  It  was  not  long  before  he  re- 
tontd;  and,  imitating  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  asked  alms  of  her  at 
hii  0wa  door  in  disgyisM  of  a  beggar;  but  a  imile  escaped  him  while 

he 
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he  was  tdlhig  a  feigned  tale,  upon  which  she  recognised  him,  and  let 
him  in  Joyfully.  The  stone  still  remains  where  it  fell ;  it  is  used 
as  a  weight  upon  the  harrow  of  the  farm,  and  if  it  be  removed  from 
the  estate,  it  is  always  brought  back,  no  person  knows  how.  An- 
other tradition  says,  that  he  supplied  Plymouth  with  water  by  art 
magic ;  he  rode  thither  from  Dartmoor,  and  a  stream  of  water  fol- 
lowed his  horse's  heels.  In  this  manner  the  skill  in  hydraulics, 
which  on  that  occasion  he  actually  displayed,  is  represented ;  and 
by  a  less  pardonable  perversion  he  is  said  to  have  delivered  Eng- 
knd  from  the  Spanish  Armada,  not  by  his  courage  and  seamanship, 
but  by  taking  a  piece  of  wood  and  cutting  it  in  pieces  over  the  side 
of  his  own  vessel,  when  every  chip  became  a  man  of  war  as  it  fell 
hito  the  sea.  How  gladly  would  'Lope  have  believed  this  also  tf 
be  had  happened  to  hear  it,  and  how  satisfactorily  would  it  have 
served  to  account  for  the  disgrace  and  disaster  which  befell  the  In- 
Tincible  Fleet !  But  thus  has  this  great  navigator  shared  the  fate  of 
Virgil,  Friar  Bacon,  and  Pope  Sylvester,  in  being  converted  into  a 
magician ! 

In  addition  to  that  national  hatred  which  Drake  had  well  de- 
served of  the  Spaniards,  Lope  de  Vega  perhaps  bore  towards  him 
a  personal  ill-will,  as  one  main  cause  of  the  sufferings  which  he  had 
undergone  in  the  Armada,  and  which,  as  Lord  Holland  observes, 
he  seems  never  totally  to  have  forgotten.  ^  The  tyranny,  the 
cruelty,  and,  above  all,  the  heresy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  are  the  per- 
petual objects  of  his  poetical  invective.'  On  a  former  *  occasion, 
we  have  shown  in  what  manner  this  Queen  was  represented  to  the 
Catholic  world  by  Catholic  writers.  Lope  no  doubt  believed  that 
she  had  substituted  her  own  name  in  the  Liturgy  in  place  of  the 
Virgin's,  and  that  under  her  laws  the  daughters  of  Catholic  families 
were  condemned  to  public  prostitution.  In  this  light  Gongora 
regarded  her  when  he  thus  addressed  England : 

O  once  the  Catholic  and  powerful  Isle 
When  better  years  were  thine, 

Blest  both  by  Mars,  and  by  Minerva's  smile, 

Faith's  temple  then,  now  Heresy's  foul  shrine  ; 

O  once  illustrious  for  thine' Arthur's  name, 

Thine  Edwards  and  thy  Henries  dear  to  fame. 
The  happy  mother  of  a  glorious  line, 
In  valour  rich,  and  rich  in  piety ! 

How  art  thou  doomed  to  everlasting  shame 
For  her  accursed  sake, 

Who  for  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  might  take 

Fitlier  the  spindle  in  her  bastard  hand 

^  . . .  ■     ■  ■ 1^  I 

*  Vol.  \l,  p.  336.  On  tbe  Sp»J  bh  and  Pertugueie  Inquisitioot. 
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Sbe-wolf  libiJinoiis  and  fierce  for  blood » 
Thou  fitrurapet-oftsprijig  of  the  adulteious  btdi 
Soon  may  indignant  heaven  hurl  down 
Its  fiery  wralh,  ;iDtS  blast  thy  jnipious  bead  I* 

Little  were  these  writers  able  ta  appreciate  tlie  chai-acter  of 
Elizabeth,  or  understamJ  with  what  just  gralilude  her  reigii  would 
be  remenihered  in  England* 

lu  a  ridiculous  sort  of  sonnet  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Gon- 
p^TU  aiid  to  Cervantes,  L«pe  U  advised  to  cancel  Im  JJragonlea, 
btim  bis  Angelica,  and  not  liuisli  bb  Jenisaleiii,  for  Jt-rusaleni  was 
already  miserable  enough,  litis  was  resented  by  one  of  Lope's 
friends  in  a  dirty  reply  ;  and  Lope  himself,  in  Uie  motto  to  bis 
Jerusalem,  implies  that  an  unfavourable  pre|K>ssessiou  had  gone 
forlb  against  this  which  he  probably  conceived  to  bt-  the  tnost  im- 
portant of  his  works,  Leguut  prim  ei  pnMm  despiciaitty  nt  vide- 
antur  nmi  eijudicia  sed  ej  odii  priEsumpihttt  ignQmUi  dumtmre. 
Ttie  author  calls  the  work  a  Tragic  Epijpeyu,  and  styles  himself  in 
the  tilJc-page,  as  an  honourable  designation.  Familiar  of  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  Inquisition.  Advuntdge  was  taken  of  his  absence 
wheu  the  book  was  printed  to  insert  his  portrait  and  eulogy  from 
a  book  of  portraits  composed  in  Seville  by  Francisco  Pacheco, 
teeompanied  however  with  an  advertisement  that  it  is  not  the  por- 
trait which  Francisico  Pacheco  made,— a  notice  very  needfuJ  to  the 
artiit's  reputation*  His  collectioti  is  said  by  Nicljolas  Antonio  to 
liave  been  betjueathed  to  the  Coude  de  Olivares,  and  to  exist,  if  it 
were  still  in  exijateucej  among  the  wreck  td^  that  nnnister's  library. 
We  know  not  wht^ther  it  be  from  Uiisj  or  from  what  other  original, 
ibat  the  fine  countetiance  ia  Lord  Hulfands  work  hns  hfimi  en- 
graved ;  its  character  is  sery  diilWent  from  that  in  the  Pamasao 
£sptinol,  w  hich  bears  inore  resemblance  to  the  wretched  perform- 
ance prefixed  to  the  Jerusalem* 

A  living  Portugueze  poet^  who  has  dmwn  upon  himself  a  torrent 
of  indignatiot)  for  exposing  the  absurdities  of  the  Lusiad^  and  de- 
tectiag  the  numberless  imitations  of  which  it  is  composed,  speak* 
in  one  of  his  critical  prefaces,  of  the  frozen  and  hyperborean  Jerw- 
lalem  of  Lope  de  Vega.  That  it  is  a  failure  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, though  Marini^  in  his  funeral  eulogium  upon  the  poet. 


•  *  O  yt  lila  CatJ>i>tka  y  Pyjcrjtir, 

Ofiiti  Cyron?t  Ucal  d<?  Oio  kizirirte 
CinK  CiijUtiaUla  vil^de  e^ttril  YciVii 
M «J^  dichotii»  y  ot}cttk>jtie  Skrira, 
De  Artuios,  dc  ErJuafiJtis  y  de  Euft£Oi» 
Rip»  dc  Furt.tlc£3,  ^  dp  te  riff)!, 


Aura  <:pndcnadtt  a  fofqnii*  etema  , 

For  \a  quo  ic"  guvirnm. 

Con  In  riij4.ni]  occupada 
Del  Huso  cii  vL'i  \W\  Celro  y  dp  In  E9p«d«, 
AJiijer  dc  miitliQs,  f  de  niudios  Nutni* 
O  Keywa  mrpc  1    fteynH  no^  nuu  Loba 

Lib'id1no4Q,  y  fiefii, 
Timamii  del  Cici  in  k  iut  Treu  pi&va^' 
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audaciously  prefers  it  to  the  work  of  Tasso  :  but  the  Porttigueze 
critic  could  not  have  characterized  it  by  any  epithets  more  inapi- 
propriate.     There  is  warmth  enough  in  Uie  coniposilion ;  in  tliis, 
indeed  J  Lope  has  seldom  been  deBcietitj— hii  fiiult  is  tliat  he  never 
gives  himself  time  to  cool,  but  when  his  thoughts  fly  ofl:  like  sparki 
fri>m  the  auvil  is  contented  because  they  shine.     Joze  Agostinbo 
,  de  Macedo  ii  not  so  welt  read  in  Castillian  as  he  is  in  Italian  lite^ 
I rature^  or  he  woidd  not  have  complained  of  what  he  calli  the  in- 
I  vincible  infccundily  <)f  the  Spaniards  in  epic  poetry;  they  have  beeii ! 
ma  prohfic  m  their  neighbours  in  works  of  mediocrity.     This  writer  | 
|prcibab!y  despised  ttie  Jerusalem  too   much  to  read  it.     Few  per- 
|aou8  perhaps  m  the  present  generation  have  perused  it:  its  length, 
Ifor  it  contains  about  five  and  twenty  tliousand  lines,  may  well  have  { 
Ideterred  them;  even  Lord  Holland  di^mis«ies  ii  with  a  mere  asscr- 
Ition  that  the  poet  has  tailed  in  his  auibitious  attempt.     A  failure 
l|ndeed  it  is,  and  a  total  one;  the  plan,  when  compared  to  timt  of 
[ibe  Angelica,  is  as*  confusion  worse  confounded;'  it  has  neither 
begiuuingj  middle,  nor  end  ;  neither  method,  nor  purpose,  nor  pro- 
I portion,  and  many  of  the  parts  might  be  extirpated,  or,  what  is 
I  more  extraordinary,  might  change  piaces,  without  any  injury  to  llic 
[mhole.     But  there  b  more  vigour  of  thought  in  it,  and  more  feb<^ 
[city  of  expression  than  in  any  other  of  his  long  poems.     Tlie  sub«  ■ 
liect  is  that  crusadt!  of  which  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  the  hero; 
I  out  as  the  Castillians  bore  a  part  in  if,  they,  of  course,  are  pre-     , 
If  erred  to  the  place  of  honour  by  their  countryman*  M 

lu  the  tlrst  book  there  is  an  incident  like  a  very  remarkable  one  1 
[in  the  Castle  of  Olranto:    tbe  picture  of  Norandine  stalks  from 
I  its    panne),   and    addresses   Saladine  :^the  resemblance    may    be  ^ 
ftnerely  accidental,  but  if  Horace  Walpole  had  looked  at  the  begin-  ■ 
Liiing  of  the  poem,  it  is  the  first  thing  which  he  would  liavc  found     > 

'  ere*  In  iJie  third  book  the  apostate  Count  of  Tripoli,  a  man 
I'irtfumou!!^  in  the  history  of  the  crusades,  i^  killed  by  a  night-mare* 
I  This  passage  may  be  quoted  lo  exeujplify  the  occasional  oddity  of 
[Xop#*ft  manner. 

Two  kind  of  dreams  ihere  be;  of  softest  down 

The  gentle  one  is  framed,  the  sicmer  kinii 
Of  leadf  benraih  whose  painful  weight  the  breast 
Laliour^  and  sirugi^les,  fearfully  opprest. 
What  w'oultlst  thou?  iremblmg  the  apostate  crici, 

And  as  he  spake  essays  to  lift  his  head  ; 
Vainty  he  makes  the  effort,  vainly  tries 

To  escape  from  that  incumheTit  lo«d  of  leaH^ 
Fixed  by  the  oppressive  weight  he  cannot  rise, 

The  throtihn^  spectrt^  pi  us  him  to  the  bed. 
Hardly  the  wretch  inhales  a  Imid-ilrawn  Ireath 
And  upcs  hit  eves  tu  see  the  face  of  death. 

Iitl 
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In  vain  he  seeks  to  wreslle  with  ihe  weight 
U'bich  will  nwl  lo<^e  its  miserable  prey; 
llelple^  and  hopelests  now  he  yields  to  fate, 

Nor  hath  he  tongue  to  sipeuk,  nor  hearl  to  pray; 
Down  falls  the  quivering  jaw ;  in  this  esiate. 

Through  the  wide  open  mouth  Death  innkes  hit  wayj 
Life  meets  him^  and  as  each  the  way  would  win, 
They  know  not  which  is  out,  nor  which  is  in.* 
^The  fourth  book  open^s  with  a  digbt  of  fancy  not  less  extraordi^ 
fiaiT.     Jerusalem  stands  up  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  relates, 
in  eight  and  twenty  stanzas,  the  history  of  the  Jews  frotu  the  time 
^beii  the  Lord  brought  them  out  of  Egypt^  and  *  gave  ears  to  the 
itone  avails  of  Jericho/  down  to  their  present  captivity  under  Sala* 
dine.     The  effect  which  this  appeal  produced  in  beaven  is  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  in  a  manner  which  he  suppo:jed  to  be  sublime^ 
and  whichi  beyond  a  doubt^  accorded  with  his  notions  of  religious 
poetiyr;  n  conld  not  be  given  in  English  without  giving  just  offence 
to  the  wiser  and  holier  feelings  of  a  protestant  people. 

ItJ  ihb  poem,  as  well  an  in  the  Angelica,  Lope  has  introduced 
lOQie  Latin  rhymes,  and  here  also  tliey  are  iu  the  form  of  an  iih 
tcriptJon. 

•  Hoc  jacct  in  sarcophago  Rex  ille 
Penuliimus  Gothorum  in  lJispani% 
Infelix  Rotlencus :  viator,  sile, 

Ne  forte  pereat  tota  Lusitania: 
Provocatus  Cypidinis  missile 

Telo,  tam  magna  alTectus  ftiit  insania, 
Quam  tota  Hiheria  vinculi^  a*itricta 
Testatnr  mcpsra,  lachrimatar  victM- 
Execrahilem  Comitem  Juhanura 

Ahhorreant  omnes*  nomine  et  remoto 
Patrio,  appelleat  Erostratum  IlispanLtm, 

Hon  tan  turn  nostri  sed  in  orbe  toto: 
Dum  current  cctli  sidera,  vesanum 

Vocifcrent,  testa nte  Mauro  et  GothD. 
Cesset  Florindic^  no  men  insuavc. 
Cava*  viator,  est,  a  Cavi  cave* 


pvfsta 

He  filiiinM  de  aw*  ^  y  d  cmel  TWtidc* 
Xk  ploan,  cOii  qi4c  uprfme,  quoQdo  ticoe 
Qpcclki  coiigvjado  que  k>  tiene. 
Qtt«  quii^rmi?  dbc  j  tit^mbla,  y  m  teiantA 

Cbcitra  el  p^ado  cDerpi>  que  le  oprime 
H  Apeotata  Conde,  mas  no  tapniita 

la  lombrm  quv  en  el  iiiyn,  v\  pno  itn- 

l»  le  ptint  d  timrw*  m  Ib  ga;gaitri| 


Yii  lacaiido  la  tengaa  al  iranee  fucrtc 
Lot  ujijA  ftbre  potii  ^ef  la  muertc* 

A»>(P  del  pavelton,  tira  y  no  puede 

(Jul)  Joii  abierto)  brjro$  rctufdiajse ; 
Hatfkr  tjujerf,  uu  ny  lengua,  el  peso  e%- 

K\  v\  piii^de  bujrtni  ?l  surnodigerarte: 
Pue»  coniQ  raiiU  boca  abierta  quede 

La  rtitieric  tiulefe  per  la  boca  entfarie« 
Detietieia  W  vida^  y  a,|  o»cuentTo 
Auti  no  5aJic'n  Ivi  d^j*  quaj  iffta  deotm.* 

Better 
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Better  Latin  rhymes  were  written  by  Dona  Bemerda  Ferreira,  a 
noble  Portugueze  lady,  contemporary  with  Lope :  the  best  serious 
specimen  of  Latin  in  modem  metre  is  Sir  Francis  Kinaston's 
Amoves  Troili  et  Creseida,  a  translation  of  the  first  two  books  of 
Chaucer's  poem ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  famous  Barnaby  to 
employ  the  barbarous  ornament  of  rhyme  so  as  to  give  thereby  point 
and  character  to  good  latinity. 

At  the  end  of  the  poem  Lope  complains  bitterly  of  his  fortune, 
and  the  language  of  his  complaint  is  such  that  it  seems  more  rea- 
sonable to  suspect  his  biographers  have  concealed  some  circum- 
stances  of  his  life,  than  to  condemn  him  for  indulging  in  que- 
rulous and  groundless  discontent.  He  speaks  of  himself  not  only 
as  ruined  and  neglected,  and  struggling  with  domestic  embarrass- 
ments, but  as  a  banished  man,  and  in  that  circumstance  alone  re- 
sembling* Ovid.  It  may  be  too  late,  perhaps,  to  hope  for  any  other 
illustration  of  Lope's  private  history  than  can  be  discovered  in  his 
M'erks :  and  certainly  the  inquiry  would  be  prosecuted  with  much 
less  probability  of  success  in  any  other  country  than  his  own, — but 
it  is  evident  that  very  little  pains  have  as  yet  been  bestowed  by  his 
countrymen  upon  the  life  of  (his  remarkable  man. 

The  sonnet  in  which  Lope  was  exhorted  not  to  proceed  with 
his  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  imputed  to  Cervantes  by  Lope  or 
his  admirers,  rather  from  jealousy  and  vague  suspicion,  than  on  any 
satisfactory  grounds.  Cervantes  was  too  great  and  therefore  too 
equitable  a  man,  to  depreciate  a  successful  rival ;  and  he  acknow- 
ledged Lope's  merits  though  he  perceived  his  faults,  and  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  immeasurable  superiority  To  those  indeed  who 
love  and  honour  the  memory  of  Cervantes,  the  fact  that  a  compli- 
mentary sonnet  of  his  is  prefixed  to  the  Dragontea  will  be  a  decisive 
proof  that  he  could  never  afterwards  have  satirized  that  poem.  He 
has  also  complimented  Lope  de  Vega,  in  brief  but  strong  terms,  in 
bis  Fiage  del  Paniaso.  But  the  Portugueze  satirist,  Diogo  de 
Sousa,  who  has  likewise  written  a  Journey  to  Parnassus,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Diogo  Camacho,  treats  Lope  in  a  very  different 
manner.  The  poet  describes  himself  as  having  arrived  at  Madrid 
on  his  way  from  Lisbon. 

*  *  Yo  &ieiijpre  ()e  la  embidia  perscguitio^  De  todu  bien  dcsnroparada  pluma, 

Enrangero  en  mi  patria,  y  destcrrado,  Yo  roe  disculpo  y  el  podcr  me  entiende: 

A  Ovidiu  solo  en  osto  parccido,  No  porque  tanto  de  bolar  presuma, 

Aunqiic  por  lus  cstranus  siempre  hou>  Pero  por  ver  lo  que  la  piedra  ofendt, 

rado :  Mas  que  puede  esperar  de  su  montana 

De  sola  lui  vcrdad  fuvorecido,  Ingenio  que  camijia  por  Espaiia? 

Y  del  mortal  iioder  de«:nganado,  j^^  ^a  de  ser  mi  vor  oyda. 

Dejo  cstas  ,.,cas  barbaras  y  vilea  p'^„  j^,  ^^  sera  esUmmd^ 

A  los  pnmks  que  vendran  sutiles.  q„^  licnen  poco  credito  en  la  vida    ^ 
Que  roal  puede  bolar  en  larga  suma  Del  dueno,  o  ja  la  pluma,  o  ya  la  cs« 

Si  a  cuydidos  douiMUcot  atiendc  pada.*^ff.  556. 

Two 
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Two  days  in  that  great  city  did  I  tarry. 

Delaying  my  departure  in  regard 
That  I  might  to  the  God  Apollo  carry 

A  line  of  j)otice  from  the  darling  Bard 
Lope,  whom  as  his  life  he  seem'd  to  prize. 

1  found  him  in  the  lowest  damp  retreat 
t)f  all  the  wide  and  fertile  vale  which  lies 

Between  Punhete  and  Pyrenees  feet. 
A  dish  of  seasoned  compliments  I  £>rought, 

Kneaded  Mnth  salt  and  hutter  was  the  paste. 
And  more  to  please  his  palate  as  I  thought, 

Sweetened  with  hooey  to  the  Poet's  taste : 
Presenting  this,  1  ventured  to  require 

A  letter  to  Apollo  for  his  favour. 
And,  if  he  deigu'd  to  grant  my  bold  desire. 

Another  for  the  Rhymers  of  strong  savour. 
If  you  should  visit  Sparta,  he  replied, 

A  city  of  Arcadia  which  I  know, 
{Having  been  there  myself,)  I  will  provide 

Some  friendly  introductions  ere  you  go. 
Yet  a  4ong  time  had  now  elapsed,  he  said, 

Since  aught  of  Lord  Anfriso  he  could  hear. 
Nor  knew  be  if  he  were  alive  or  dead. 

I  answered,  Sir,  {  shall  not  travel  there ; 
Nor  will  I  enter  in  the  Holy  Land 

Except  with  caution  and  in  sale  disguise ; 
Because  the  school-boys  there,  I  understand, 
,  Inveigh  against  your  Reverence  with  loud  cries: 

For  they  complain  that  what  Torquato  did 

Hath  been  unhappily  undone  by  you. 
Thereat  the  indignant  Lope  at  my  bead 

With  furious  force  his  weighty  inkstand  threw. 
J  saw  his  sudden  purpose,  and  in  fear 

Turning  my  back  began  all  speed  to  fly : 
The  heavy  weapon  reached  me  in  the  rear. 

And  rearward  I  returned  a  long  loud  sigh. 
Humbly  I  then  essayed  to  supplicate 

The  offended  autbor*s  favour  as  before : 
But  even  while  1  spake,  the  Bard  irate 

Drew  back,  and  in  my  face  he  shut  the  door.* 

Lope 

*  '  Does  dias  diiatey  minha  partida,  Declare^-ihe  meus  nltgs  pensaiD<fntos» 
Pani  levar  a  Febo  hum  %(t  bilhete  £  para  Apollo  Ihe  pcdi  huma  carta, 

De  Lope,  que  he  sua  nlma,  c  sua  vida.  E  outra  pare  us  Vates  fedoreufos. 

Adiey-o  no  niais  hamido  rctrctc  Di^se  roe ;  Padre  ineu,  se  vay  a  Elsparta, 
Qae  tem  a  ferlH  e  coniprida  Teyga  Cididc  ii«  Arcadia,  onde  eu  cstivc, 

Doa  moiites  Perineos  ate  Punhete.  En  Iha  nnindarey  dar,  aotes  que  parta. 

Apresentey-Ihe  hnma  redonda  teyga  Posto  que  ha  niuytos  dtas«  que  nam  tiv< 
Cbea  de  recheadoa  cnmprinieiitos  Novas  deAafriso,  ^oe  era  o  tenbor  della, 

Araaasados  com  roel,  sal  e  manteyga.  Nam  «ey  te  be  morto  j&i  ou  se  inda  vive. 

^Of..  XVIII.  NOW  XXXT.  '  c  £u 
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Lope  de  Vega  did  not  succeed  better  lo  narrative  poetry  wlieitl 
he  pitched  it  in  a  lower  key;  the  attempt  was  nuidc  in  \\i^  LHidro 
<lc  Madrid,  a  poem  in  ten  caatos^  cunsi*ftina;of  ahoiit  six  thousatid 
Irnes.  Schubrs  and  historians  are  v^ell  acc^uainted  wirh  the  name 
of  St.  Isidart*;  lUc  persoiiage  whom  Lojje  celebrated  was  a  peasant  i 
liorii  in  UiQl  vilbge  which  has  since  grown  to  be  the  capital  of  ■ 
Spain,  about  the  time  when  tlie  body  of  St*  Isidore  was  tramlated  ^ 
from  Seville  to  Leou,  and  therefore  christ€n€^d  after  liim,  The 
legend  h  a  tnodast  one;  and  for  any  thing  which  opptars  in  it^ 
ifiidro^  if  there  ever  were  such  a  person,  may  have  led  a  decent, 
clean  and  comfortable  lite*  Tlie  mi  nicies  wrought  by  him,  or  for 
him,  were  of  the  moa  convenient  kind- — ^while  he  was  at  mass  or  at 
prayers  the  oxen  ploughed  by  themselves^  and  sometimes  a  super- fl 
natural  team  assisted  them,  with  angels  as  ploughmen :  when  he^ 
carried  his  master's  corn  to  the  mill,  he  would  feed  the  birds  as  he 
wtiit  and  give  liberal  hand  fulls  to  the  poor;  nevertheless,  however 
small  the  cjuantity  which  was  put  in  the  hopper,  it  produced  always 
as  much  meul  as  if  tliere  liad  been  no  expenditure  on  the  way. 
His  kettle  liad  the  convenifeut  virtue  of  producing  as  much  food  as 
he  chose  to  bestow  in  alms;  and  he  could  with  the  t^me  ease  oblige 
Iban  de  Vargas  his  master  by  raising  a  child  from  the  dead  for  bim, 
or  a  borse^  His  wife,  Mana  de  la  Cabeza,  was  in  every  way  a  fit 
helpmate  for  such  a  husband;  nhe  was  equally  pious,  efjually  cha- 
ritable, and  could,  when  it  was  reijuired,  equally  work  miracles^ 
The  devil,  who  on  the  whole  gave  Isidro  very  little  trouble^  afflicted 
him  with  a  lit  of  jealousy,  of  which  Maria  effectually  cured  him 
by  making  use  of  lier  cloak  for  a  boat,  and  crt^ssing  tlie  Xarama 
upon  it  when  that  river  was  swollen  by  rain.  During  his  life  no 
Saint  could  be  more  gentle  and  obliijlng ;  after  his  death  he  became 
a  severe  creditor,  and  stood  upon  the  point  of  honour  with  all  th« 
punctiliousness  of  a  newly  made  grandee.  A  lady  vowed  to  con- 
tribute a  ct^rtain  sum  toward  the  expenses  of  his  canonizution, 
if  the  marriage  of  ber  stater  should  be  effected  according  to  her 
desire;  the  marriage  took  place,  the  payment  was  forgotleit,  and 
Isidro  sent  his  wife  with  a  swarlhy  and  stem  algua^il  leadin;^  a 
black  dog  in  a  chain,  to  arrest  her  in  a  dieam.  A  cavulier  made  a 
similar  vow,  if  by  the  Saint's  favour  he  might  obtain  the  lady  whoia 
he  loved ;  und  he  pmmised  to  make  llie  oliering on  his  wedding-day; 


Ell  llie  disMT ;  beikimr*  mm  hty  dt  cqtmr 

Nt'iH  mt-iios  1*111  raivy  ctu  Pnlitstinn* 
Sri  nun  riDfiiJasCAtadft,  e  CffUi  Cnuretltt, 
rVftjtie  fii£t  fii  (iti  ineiiiiiUf  4a  doutfJiia 

I  my  ^K*p  vtJi-ut  itwtKi'  |i«i*lo  fni  ruiikt. 
D«jtou  Ffcy  Lfjpii  wvku  du«t4i  tiirteyftii, 


K  com  t-^llc  1UC  i\ii.  hnin  iiuiT«*iida  tirn ; 

Virev  I  lie  oicukiaai  di^u^njc  uu  trn^^vrti  j 
Limctji.^  ym  eUe  cm  am  imm  i;(urii  iutpif^ 

E  pifH  Xjjjm?  bmvQ  c  ofaitHdu, 

tluuijidt;  e  tna^dtj  mc  rcvotvo  e  vtnx, 
Fodwii'fiie  a  ymiXn^  fiiy  wt*  ciivergoiiIui,dii/ 
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the  wedding  day  he  was  toa  Imppy  to  remember  his  debt ; — 
l^efo^e  tlje  wedding  guests  had  departed,  he  was  cnlled  away  from 
the  tabl«  by  an  old  man  whom  he  had  tio  power  to  resist, — it  \vm 
Indro  himsielf,  who  led  him  to  the  church  in  which  the  otFermg 
ought  to  have  been  marlej  and,  telling  the  lerritied  aind  confounded 
bridegrooni  to  remember,  and  discharge  his  dt^bts,  withdrew  into 
hb  toiyb,  and  left  him  to  pass  the  night  there  as  pleasantly  as  h« 
could. 

Saints  and  mii*Bruions  images  come  into  fashion  in  catholic 
countries  for  a  season,  like  mineral  springs  and  quack  medicines^ 
and  Isidro  happened  to  be  in  full  vogue  when  Lope  flourished. 
Philip  III.  had  been  dangerously  ill  with  a  fever  at  Casarrubios^  a 
imail  lown  about  thirty  miles  from  the  capital;  the  people  of  Ma- 
drid being  as  devout  as  they  were  loyal,  sent  the  body  of  Isidro  in 
proce3#ioii  to  visit  him;  ihe  king  recovered;  the  phj*«icjans  were 
allowed  as  little  merit  as  in  nil  likelihood  they  deserved,  and  Isidro 
had  the  whole  credit  of  the  cure.  Such  a  cure  at  once  esliibhshed 
his  reputation;  it  did  not  become  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  be  un- 
grateful ;  Isidro  had  done  much  for  him,  and  happily  it  was  still 
in  his  powder  to  da  something  for  Isidro ;  for  though  he  was  not 
the  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  honour,  no  person  had  better  interest 
at  the  fountain  head,  or  could  solicit  a  Saintship  for  a  fu%ourittt 
with  surer  prospect  of  success.  Measures  accordingly  wer« 
token  for  Lsidro's  apotlieosis,  and  while  the  process  was  going  on  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  l^rope,  whose  piety  was  couiptetely  in  the 
mode,  celebrated  his  history  in  a  long  poem.  It  is  written  in  the 
C^plfi  Reff/r  a  measure  composed  of  ffuintiUaSt  or  stanzas  of  five 
Hnes.  The  following  passage  will  at  once  exemplify  the  metre, 
aud  explaio  the  poet's  reason  for  preferring  it, 

*  Si  OS  puaierc  por  objeto 
De  tantos  algun  discreto 
Que  sois  hu  mi  Ides  y  llanos. 
Deaid  <|uc  son  Casiellanos 
Los  versos  como  el  sujeto. 
Todn  pajtaro  en  su  nido 
Natural  canto  mantiene, 
£n  que  a  ser  perfctu  viene* 
Porque  en  el  canto  aprendido 
Mil  imperfuciones  tiene/ 

If  some  critic  too  perverse 

Sht>yld  among  thy  faults  rehean© 
What  he  calb  thy  creeping  strain, 
Say  the  subject  is  of  Spain, 
Spam^b  therefore  is  tjbe  verse. 

c  *2  Evurv 


(ij  ronformity  ^^itU  ihii*  opinion^  which  liovvevcr  uas  merely 
taken  lip  for  ihe  occasion,  he  jiiilifics  hu  choice  in  the  preface,  _ 
iinil  jsive*  liic  pieferciict?  to  the  vernacular  metre?  uver  tliose  ivbicb  ■ 
Bostaii  and  ii;irrjliiso,  ikl  Nava^ero's  uistigution^  hud  jnlraduced 
from  tlic  Italian.  He  wuuld  hn\^  done  weJl  m  actm^  upou  tliis 
opmioLi,  if  wliile  he  udopti^d  one  of  llic  old  CastiUiun  inetrci  he 
€ouk1  111  ihe  sume  lime  h^ve  ttiiiluted  the  comieu^alion  of  itmugbt 
and  lers&eiic^s  of  expression  wbicli  characterize  ihe  famous  copiui 
of  Mimntjue,  or  if  be  could  f  vun  have  rivalled  ilie  skill  which  b 
displayed  in  the  Gkises  upon  that  exquisite  poem,^ — a  poem  sd 
inimitable  in  its  execution,  that  tt  is  as  Snipo<iMble  to  translate  it  as 
to  pa  in  I  the  fragrance  of  i  rose,  or  the  sou  t  id  aud  tlio  mot  ion  of  a 
waierfiilL  But  in  whatever  metre  Lopu  de  Ve^a  vuute,  Uie  cha- 
racteristic vices  of  hi^  i^t^le  predominated.  It  was  impoB^ible 
to  cure  him  of  what  D.  Fnmciseu  Matioel  calls  his  looseness* — 
Whatever  might  be  tlie  suliject,  away  he  went  after  every  vvjil*of- 
tJie-wisp  which  started  up  in  hi^  fancy,  wad  these  digiessions  from 
tlie  straight  story  are  so  capricious  and  so  frequent,  that  it  is  au  act 
of  ^ace  w hen  he  returns  to  the  business  of  his  uarrmion,  aud  you 
see  no  reason  why  he  iibauld  ever  gel  tu  the  end.  They  called  him 
tile  Polosi  of  rh)mes;  hm  w-cyltli  of  words  indeed  was  mexhausti- 
ble,  and  this  lietrnyed  him  intt>  a  thoughtle^^s  and  fatal  |)r(.>digality. 

Lope  observes  with  great  delight  that  he,  as  well  as  Isidro,  was  a 
native  of  Madrid;  wherever  had  been  his  birth^pluee,  he  says,  he 
should  have  adored  the  iaint  with  equal  love ;  but  he  rejoiced 
more  iu  having  been  born  in  Isidro's  niltve  place,  though  poor  and 
trampled  under  font,  than  he  should  l^ave  done  had  he  been  in  uny 
other  phice  the  lieir  of  rauk^  honours,  and  pronperily.  The  early 
life  and  oecupativm  of  laldro  are  prettily  described  :  He  is  said  lu 
have  learnt  the  lan£;na^e  of  birds ;  I^ope  we  maj  be  sure  supposeti 
this  to  be  a  miracnlons  gift;  but  tfiere  is  a  living  urlist  of  the  first 
rank  in  English  art,  who  having  passed  much  of  his  time  in  boy- 
hood alone,  in  lonely  situations,  and  haviu^i  ears  as  di-scnminativc 
and  as  ubservaut  a%  his  eyes,  liu^  aeqniied  this  knowledge,  and  in 
consequence  almost  as  great  a  connnund  of  birds  as  .a  skilfnl 
apiarist  pm^sesses  over  bees:  from  the  song  of  ilie  parents  he 
learns  where  the  nest  is  siiualed,  wlielher  it  contains  eggs,  or  if  the 
brood  be  hatched;  and  he  knows  the  number  of  the  >oung  birds, 
and  their  age,  before  he  ^tee^  ibem.  This  strange  philosophy  as 
Lope  calls  it,  laidro  acquired  by  loving  all  created  bem^s^  and  see- 
ing 
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ing  lit  alt  things  their  divitie^  Author-  T}ie  fields,  the  running 
waters^  uml  the  Bowers  WL^re  hi^  books  of  divjnity;  oftentimes 
whilaliewa^cibiorbed  in  iheRc  s^tadie»  the  hours  p^issed  unperccived, 
Slid  he  returned  home  at  evming  *  with  lii§  strip  full  ond  his  sto- 
iitadi  empty;* — iind  he  waJked  beside  \i\s  rattle  instead  of  riding 
thcni,  bt^canjic,  he  *(tiid,  the  bb<yur  of  ihe  day  had  been  enaugli 
for  tbein.  But  die  poem  on  ih**  wliuje  h  even  more  loose  mid 
rambling  than  die  Angelica  or  ih**  Jerusalem; — the  saint  is  fa- 
voured with  ii  long  theological  disconrse  h\  an  aiigel,  tn  wtuch»  as 
one  of  onr  old  authors  suvs,  erfiticatiuu  becomes  ft  Jirtealion,^and 
he  make*  r»  journey  in  n  dream  lb  rough  die  Holy  Land,  which  the 
unnrercUiii  poet  de^^cribes  .^t<*p  by  ^tep. 

When  the  btvatitication  of  Isidro  was  effected,  great  rejoicings 
were  mude  at  Madrid,  and  amon^^  otlier  festivities  n  jtfda  poeiicUj 
or  poeucal  tournament  was  celebrated.  Prizes  were  (proposed  in 
nine  contests^ — according  tr>  the  tmmber  of  the  Muses.  The  first 
WI1.SI  for  a  fnHcwftf  or  iyrical  poem,  which  was  to  be  in  imitation  of 
a  i'avouTite  poem  of  Gareila^o;  the  subject  was  a  procession  which 
the  people  of  Madrid  made  with  the  body  of  Isidro  to  the  church 
of  our  L,idy  of  Atochu  in  order  to  procure  rain  after  a  Uiree  years* 
drought,  the  object  being  of  ccujrse  immediately  and  eifectually  ob- 
1aiined>  The  mii»e  Calhope  offered  as  a  reward  for  the  bejsi  piece  on 
tliis  tfaeme^  a  sdver  fountain  of  the  t^alueof  four  hundred  rfids  ;  for 
the  second,  an  image  of  the  saint  itluminiited  and  adorned  with  gold, 
of  the  value  of  twenty  crowns ;  and  for  die  third,  n  piece  of  plate 
worth  an  hundred  and  fifty  reals.  For  a  sonnet  upon  the  uiiracle  *»f 
the  angels  ploughmg  for  Isidro  while  he  was  at  mass,  Clio  offered  , 
is  her  three  prizes,  a  jar  of  dead  siKer  worth  live  and-tvventy  ducalSj 
an  escritoire  of  ebony  and  ivory  wurth  sixteen,  and  a  pair  of  ptarl- 
colonr  silk  stoekingt,  wuh  white  ^tters  and  open-work  of  gohi* 
The  muht  Erato  required  ftvnr  detinan  ujioii  the  miracle  of  the 
fountain  which  Isidro  produced  when  his  nni!*ter  waa  ifnn^ty ;  the 
prizes  were,  two  j^ilvt  r  eyoilleslicks  worth  tliirty  dtjcats;  a  gold  em- 
tilern  of  the  Trinity,  valued  ut  a  hundred  and  fifty  reals;  and  six 
ells  of  satin,  diree  bbck  and  three  fiivn-colouredj^^a  colour  which 
it  wouhl  be  in  vain  t<i  inquire  for  in  these  days  by  that  iiamf^.  The 
fourth  subject  was  the  proce?i^ion  of  the  sami's  body  to  Castirru- 
l>ios,  whefi  he  wai  culled  in  to  d»e  kmg;  lh:s  was  TJidia's  subject; 
it  was  lo  be  celebrated  in  f  ur  ocluve  stanzas,  and  the  prizes  \%ere, 
a  golden  cord  word*  thirty  ducuts;  ^  ;:Tjden  book  (probably  for  a 
fomfit^hox)  worth  siMeen ;  and  six  ells  of  pearl-coloured  taffeta- 
For  the  tifth,  Melpomene  |iru|>osetl  fiinr  lines  to  be  glased,  a  golden 
Agnus  IXn  weighing  thirty  dm  als ;  a  cliain,  fk  reqtitiitdur  deprecm^ 
which  %vould  go  twice  round  the  neck  and  was  worth  twenty  ducats  ; 
and  a  belt  of  gold  embroidery,  valued  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  reals, 
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The  prizes  in  the  sklh  contest  were  for  painleiJ  Uieroglyphlci,  cm- 
blemalic  of  any  of  Isidro'i  miractes  or  excelleiiciea.  Terji^ichore 
was  the  ladj  patroness  of  this  department,  diough  she  might  with 
more  propriety  have  inspected  a  trial  in  dancing ;  the  rewards  were, 
a  golden  girdle,  warth  three  hundred  reals;  a  slUer  apple  of  two 
hundred  ;  and  an  article  of  dress^  which  we  are  not  s^ntficienily 
^kiltul  iti  dte  vocabulary  of  the  wardrobe  to  understand,  further  than 
that  ic  appertained  to  the  doublet,  mid  that  the  material  vtas  black 
tilk,  UH  corte  d^jnhon  dr  tirtia  ttegra  de  citn  rtaies.  The  sevetilb 
subject  wm  a  ballad  in  which  four  natives  of  Madrid  were  to  be 
celebrated »  Pope  Damasus^  Pope  Melchiades,  Isidro,  and  his 
reigning  Majesty,  Philip  111,  the  prescribf*d  length  was  forty 
verses,  and  the  prizes,  a  belt  of  gold  enamel  worth  twenty  crowns  ; 
a  cup  of  silver  gilt  worth  a  hundred  and  hfty  reals;  and  six  ells  of 
green  satin  : — ^a  winning  poet,  in  Ins  ^reen  satin,  his  embroidered 
girdle,  hiii  pearl-colour  &tockings^  and  his  white  garters  with  gold 
opetuwork,  mvist  have  been  as  fine  as  the  fore- horse  hi  a  team^ 
This  was  Enterpt's  pri^e*  Polyhymnia  proposed  the  eiglith  ;  a 
little  boat  of  silver  gilt  worth  tvvcnty  crowns;  a  trtnkt^t  (itrinco)  of 
ailver  gilt  and  eniunellcd,  worth  a  hundred  and  lifty  reals ;  and  « 
^'rilin«:  stand  of  ebony  and  ivory,  valued  at  an  hundred.  The  last 
prizes  were,  three  pitrKes  pertimied  with  ainber,  and  containing  the 
one  Hfteen  crowns,  the  second  ten,  and  the  Uiird  silt  \  proposed  by 
Urania  for  glosing  the  following  lines: — 
*  Ms  bifn  Ittidro  que  ho^gando 
JUtfys  en  d  campt}  t  o$^ 
Y  Im  J/tgrki  dc  Dtm 
Estm  par  vo$  irahaiando  f* 

'  While  you  take  your  case  in  the  field 
Is  it  set^mly  Isidro,  I  ask, 
That  the  Angels  of  God 

Should  be  doing  your  task? 

These  were  to  be  burlestjue  verses,  but  in  that  strain  of  modest 
and  decorous  merriment  which  the  subject,  the  place,  and  the  day 
required* 

The  place  was  the  parochial  church  of  St,  Aftdres,  where  Isidro 
!iad  attended  mass  every  day  durin*  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and 
into  which  he  had  been  translated  forty  years  after  his  death  when 
he  did  not  choose  to  lie  any  lonj^cr  in  the  church-yard.  The  chord i 
was  hung  with  the  richest  tapestries  from  the  royal  palaces.  The 
iiltarsi  were  drest  with  ornain*  nls  of  dead  silver  offered  by  the  nier- 
ehantfl  of  Madrid  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  mjifUti  mm/or j  or  great 
chapel,  was  the  body  of  the  beatified  Isidro  in  a  silver  shrine^  (Jaced 
lipon  the  plough  tm  which  it  had  been  tarried  in  procession  the  day  of 
his  beatibcation  ^  tin:  shrine  was  giveji  by  the  silversmiths  of  the  city» 
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md  vied  m  value  and  in  workmamhip  wiLli  tltetnont  splendid  pieces 
of  itf  kJiul  In  Uie  cliurch-ysird^  and  itcar  that  part  of  it  ivherc 
Istdni  bad  been  interred  till  be  becatno  tou  great  a  personage:  to  Jie 
cut  of  doors,  fk  temporary  building  was  coiistructcdj  conneried  widi 
ilie  cburch*  Here  were  ihe  benches  and  table  of  tlie  judges,  ar- 
iatl|ed  Rfl  in  a  tribunal,  and  iVirnished  iu  tbe  richest  manner;  op- 
poMta  the  judges  were  a  Heat  and  table  for  the  person  w}lo  read  the 
verses;  and  on  one  side  the  prizes  were  suspended  by  pejirl-colour 
slrtr^^  over  s  cloth  of  crimson  velvet  fringed  widi  gold.  A  festival 
to  characteristic  of  the  age  and  country  deserves  to  be  thus  mi- 
nutely described.  When  the  audience  had  assembled,  consisting,  as 
we  are  told,  of  '  lords,  religioners,  hwyers,  humanists,  ladies,  and 
common  people ;  forming  altogether  as  cheerful  ii  spectacle  as  a 
s|>ring  <|ardeo  with  its  variety  of  flowers,"  l^ope  de  Vega  took  ibe 
speaker'^  chair,  and  alter  a  prelude  of  music,  began  the  sports  of 
the  day  by  reading  a  string  of  ridicidous  advertisements,  soliciting 
alms  for  the  poets  io  the  hospital,  who  were  very  numerous  and 
in  extrenie  necessity, — fur  a  poet,  who  bad  lost  tlie  use  of  bis 
hands  by  biting  his  nails,  for  a  poetess  who  could  not  alt  end  mass 
for  want  of  a  mande,  and  other  such  easy  jests  upon  the  trite  sub- 
jects of  poetry  and  poverty  :  when  this  ii*  c(*m pared  with  the  privi- 
leges^ ordinances,  and  notices  sent  by  Apollo  to  the  Spanish  poets, 
ill  Cervantes's  Viage  del  ParnmOf  the  cotnparison  is  verj  much  to 
L«*pe*s  disadvantage.  He  then  recited  about  eight  hundred  lines 
of  his  own  ui  honour  of  Isidro  by  way  of  pre  hide;  after  which  he 
read  the  reguhitiona  of  the  contest,  and  finally  e^ierclsed  his  inde- 
fatigabJe  hmgs  in  reading  all  the  poems  whicli  w,ere  given  in;  these 
be  publifthed  in  one  volume  wiib  the  title  of  Justa  Poetica,  and  tt 
farms  part  of  die  collection  of  his  Miscellaneous  Worki** 

Among  the  persons  who  wrote  for  these  prutt^  were  Francisco 
l^opez  de  Zarate,  D.  Juan  de  Jauregui,  the  Conde  de  Villunjcdiana, 
Vicente  EHpincI,  D,  Antonio  de  ^lendoza,  Alouso  dc  Lcde^nia, 
Astastasio  Paiitaleon,  Miguel  Sylveira,  Montalvan  the  dramatist^ 
and  others  whose  names  are  still  well  knowu.  'flie  last  poem  iu 
every  contest  was  read  as  the  production  of  Muster  Burgnillos;  ac- 
cyixiing  to  one  of  the  regulations  no  person  could  receive  a  prize  if 
lie  had  written  under  a  feigned  name ;  all  the  pieces  of  this  per- 
somge  w^re  burlesque,  atid  as  he  did  not  appe:)r  to  claim  die  prize 
for  any  of  them,  it  is  expressly  staled  in  this  publication  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion,  it  was  a  character  introduced  by 
Lope  himself.  The  festival  was  concluded  t»y  a  vituperative  poem 
iu  his  tiauie,  compo&ed  upon  occasion  of  an  extraordinary  prize 
being  awarded  to  him  for  having  written  upon  all  the  nine  cuntesisj 
—ibis  prize  was  a  draft  for  two  hundrcrl  crowns  upon  the  banks  ot 
Flanders — which  are  like  the  banks  of  i^' aw  found  land;  and  in  hij 
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iiidigiiatiaii  nt  surh  lreatni**nl  lie  im|>recati*s  some  extraordinary 
Tnuliilittif>iis  upun  Lope,  if  he  im^  been  aiding  nnd  abetting  m 
the  JL-*l.  lie  iAi!»heb  ihjit  he  mm  ntver  rejii'K  the  top  of  Par- 
na.'Lsu^  etlhtr  b\  u  irot  or  i:uliop ;  dmt  jd  tiis  inlerfourst'  with  the 
musi'H  ihey  nmy  lit'  to  hlui  hke  lli*^  Itmfjitiiions  of  St*  Anthony;  and 
tlKil  lusli^ad  of  hsivin*^  nil  pretKnis  and  fa?^h»onahle  ihiii^s  natued 
after  hinn  rvfi}  thing  \ile  anil  <jhoiniuahle  mtit  he  cjilfttl  I^pe  ; 
sweh  ni*  the  wor^rt  dt>&es  of  phyj^ic  and  the  \k\eM  iniph-meiits  of  the 
iipoih#^:ary,  ct infuses  um\  dt*tt>rniiiies,  Imd  %\iu^,  nsclrss  rekitivri*^ 
dead  dogs  und  eals,  long  lea^utsi,  ilie  firison^  ihc  itch,  and  the 
Freotli  diittriaf. 

This  apjieurs  to  he  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  nnma  of 
Bnr^uilltisj  \\m  bionght  forward.  It  uiis  afterwards  frequetilly 
used  uu  bmulnt  tcrraskMiSip  and,  in  H):>4>  Lope  pnbliE^Hed  a  volonic 
under  the  title  of  lit  man  Humumin  if  liivium  fM  Licennmio 
lome  ik  Butgttilltts.  From  the  manner  in  uhidi  this  character  ^ 
i*  spoken  of  by  Lope  in  the  Jhmu  Poeikit,  every  one  wonld  kifer 
that  it  is  a  fitttiirju^  personage  deimd  by  Lope  himself  for  the  oh- 
vjon^  purpose  of  jiiivin|;  nttemnre  to  lighter  and  more  Indierous 
atrains  than  were  con^iMent  wnth  his  profession  and  clnnucter;  and 
thi^  is  runfirnied  by  what  Joseph  de  V'aldivielso  nnd  Qiievedo  (both 
poets  thenisetves  and  cam peletit  judges)  say  in  their  official  appro- 
bation of  the  Himas.  It  is  stated  Sftdl  more  explicitly  iu  the  coiii- 
inendat<iry  ver&es  of  D*  Garcia  de  Salcedo  Cofonel^  the  verses,  it 
h  there  siiid»  art^  written  with  a  feather  of  the  phenix  of  Spain— the 
false  name  may  deceive  bnt  not  dn*  true  light,  for.no  artifice  can 
hide  diHt  snn  tor  which  the  whole  Castilian  world  is  but  a  seamy 
firient;  and  he  puns  at  the  cone  Ins  ion  upon  the  name  of  ItgUf 
(whieh  dignities  a  plain j)  acrcndhin:  to  the  custom  of  Lope*» 
encomiasts*  It  cannot  be  suppo<ied  that  J^pe  would  have  printed 
these  verses  if  Mjch  a  perion  as  Tome  de  Bnr^nilloe  really  had  ei* 
isted ;  l!*e  poi  truit  of  the  poet  therefore  w hich  he  has  prefixed  to  the 
collection,  and  the  siHteineut  thul  he  hyd  been  his  school-felJow, 
and  was  wed  known  iu  the  Jon^t^,  though  he  took  care  not  to  be 
seen  because  he  was  shabbily  drest,  are  manifestly  deceptions  of 
that  kind  whii  h  ileeeive  nt>body  and  in  which  no  deceit  ii$  inieiided. 
Nevertheleiis  D,  Hamon  l*Vrnin>dez,  who  has  reprinted  these  poem* 
a*  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  collection  of  the  Spanish  poeUs, 
athrms  that  Hurguitlos  was  a  real  pt rsonage,  and  says  that  he  had 
written  a  long  dissertiitiou  in  proof  of  his  existence.  This  di^er- 
tatitJO,  we  believe,  has  not  been  published.  D*  Rjimon  Fernandez 
reprints  in  hii  preface,  L<jpe*a  account  of  the  imagmary  author  a&  if 
it  wtre  seriiKi?<»  hut  he  has  not  reprinted  the  approbations  and  th# 
€Otrip[itnciit;try  verses  which  so  plainly  affiliate  the  poems  upon 
lx>pc  himsdf.     Our  opinion  concurs  ^ilh  that  of  Lord  Holland^ 
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ihit '  tbere  sccitis  lo  be  no  ground  for  depriving  Lope  nf  composi- 
tions which  his  coiiteiiipoiancs,  as  well  a:*  fiubsetjucnt  writeri^  hiive 
all  cmictirTcd  in  aiuibutinj;  Ui  biiij/ 

llic  pieces  which  Lope  <le  Veg^a  puhll>hed  tiiidL-r  this  mmi  de 
ptrrrt  cun^ist  of  nearly  t\%ohuiidreil  Honneis,  a  mock  hemic  rjilled 
La  Gatoiiiaquja^  umi  a  few  mif»eellanermii;  pc^nii.  'W^  ^unneti 
ife  chie%  satirical^  and  (he  satire  \^  mosUy  directed  n^aiust  %vhat 
ia  cttlled  the  rii/Za,  or  onialestyle^  \'^hich  Gongora  had  ul  \\m  tiuif 
reodercd  (iitihionahle;  sometime*  however  it  is  more  generaL  The 
following  specimem  will  »how  the  chiiracier  of  Lope's  raillery; — 
it  is  very  far  from  exaggeratinf^  the  folly  wlkich  it  ridicnie*,  Hie 
first  is  entitled  an  eclogue^  neither  in  imitation  of  Theocritus^  Pom- 
puniusj  Nemesianus,  Boc^iccio^  nor  Calphurniuit. 

Beneatli  a  rugged  rtick  on  wKuse  bald  side 

Tbe  scorching;  sumintjr  let  no  herbage  grow^ 

Albeit  against  the  Mtn  it&  h>tly  prifJi? 

Served  as  a  helmet  to  the  v«)ts  bc)ovv, 

Sate  Dadion  with  his  tlmk  and  his  rebec, 

fl'lie  Hask  thai  he  raiglil  better  bear  hi!»  pan) 

Antf  there,  his  rival  m  rhe  turielal  art, 

Sale  Thirsis,  with  his  cedar  viotiu. 

FJiso  was  the  juciget  whose  hand  bhould  deck 

With  poplar  wrealli  the  conqueror's  honoured  brow. 

Attentive  Zephyr  ^to^e  the  Echoes  now, 

And  Qp  stood  Thlrsis  re^tdy  to  bepin. 

^letampys  bark'd  i  the  wolt!  An  lander  cried — 

And  lill  another  day  the  song  was  laid  aside,* 

fie  second  is  more  immediately  aimed  at  Gongora's  exagge- 
atid  unesaggerable  style. 

Jti  a  Comh^  the  pott  nai  kntming  u-httker  it  wa»  {if  box  or  ofhvr^. 
Sail  thro'  the  red  wave^of  the  sea  of  love, 
O  bark  of  Barrclotia*  and  between 
The  billows  rd  those  ringlets  proudly  move, 
And  now  bv  hidden  tbeR%  and  now  be  seen  ! 
Whal  golden  surges  Love,  who  lurks  brneath, 
Weavei  with  the  i^^imlings  of  that  splendid  hair  1 
Be  grateful  for  thy  bliss  and  leave  him  there 
In  joyance,  unmolested  by  thy  teeth, 
O  tusk  of  elephantf  or  limb  of  box. 
Gently  unravel  thou  her  tangled  locks. 


Al  pk  del  JDsttc  da  ivn  frroi  pt^nntcij, 

PcJado  [tot  ^A  lueT£4  dl^l  cslii^^ 

JMmi  tie  on  v^rdt  cufiipQ,  ran  aombrio 

Que  cuuire  Feb^  1v  iirtio  «lr  t  iKK.:u  ; 

thtmm  coll  »u  rabck  y  *3  ladu  cl  fraico, 

F»Ta  cantaf  nte}of  em  dck.iJb, 

Y  Tifiii  d«pu  hmut  dc  nucitro  rie. 


C«ii  nil  violin  *1e  ctHtivf  dc  DiituuKu ; 

Juux  EJisoi,  i\ut'  dt  un  vcnJc  ptjho 

A  falta  de  laufi?)  jit^mU  tifxt^ip 

Zetint  hiz(»  de  Im  ccos  mbtj, 

Maa  quRndolIni  <:omert£tir  queriaj 

T^drc^  ML*Liu|H>r  V  diKo  AntmLdrOj  d  tobo! 

Y  el  i:4iaitj  te  qacdu  para  otto  dift^ 

Gently 
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Gently  tlic  windinf^<i  of  iLose  curls  iviifulil, 
Jjkf^  the  sun'ii  myb  in  paraild%  arran|ie  them. 
And  thro*  the  kbyriixth  sbafR^  thy  paJhs  of  i;o!dt 
Ere  vcl  to  silver  tnvious  Time  shall  clmjige  tl^rm/ 

Tlic  Uiird  ridtctileij  tlmse  descriptions  wliicli  are  soinetTiurs  in- 
troduced «b€ii  neitlier  tlie  poet  oor  ibe  reader  can  tell  why  m  *lief«- 

fore*  

Down  to  ti  valley  from  the  monutain^s  height 
Precipitate  tbe  melttd  ices  fluw, 
TJiere^  between  sbores  where  fragile  fern<tufts  grt*TCVf 
And  elms  and  i^oudland  vijit^^  a  sylvan  sightt 
The  chrysial  waters  slt^ep;  the  nymphs  delight 
Disporting  there  to  bathe  their  breasts  of  snu^  ; — 
Sweet  ships  of  love,  who  plough  a  narroi^er  raain 
I'ban  the  tall  barks  that  leave  the  i^borrsof  Spain* 
A  valley,  like  a  vastsaU  lies  below. 
Which  to  supply  with  sap  the  floral  brood| 
Draws  from  its  icy  breast  at  every  vein^ 
Insatratt^  still,  the*  hoary  mountain  *  blood  : 
And  on  this  mount,  and  by  this  lake  so  fair. 
There  happened  to  me — nothing,  I  dcdare.t 
or  all  lx»pe's  workS}  Lord  Holland  tells  iis  bis  bnrlea<]ue  pieces 
are  ihose  ^vhich  hic  most  generally  admired  by  \\u  couotrytueo. 
The  GatomaquJn,  ht:  addsj  in  c^tteeiiied  the  bcat^  and  often  cited  as 
a  model  of  versification*  Jn  tbb  point  indeed  ibe  aulhor  is  never 
fieiieient :  but  in  structure  this  mock  heroic  is  as  faulty  as  his  epic 
attempts,  and  we  do  not  recollect  any  poem  of  tbe  kind  of  wkicb 
the  conception  is  so  silly.  It  is  a  war  between  two  cats  for  lo?e  f*f 
a  third :  one  of  tbeni  rides  in  J ull  dress  upon  a  monkey  to  visit  her, 
and  eaeb  raises  an  army  to  light  for  ber. 

For  an  account  of  the  Corona  Tragica  we  must  refer  ll»e  reader 
ta  the  work  before  u%  wbere  be  will  lind  a  masterly  translation  of 
one  of  ibe  best  passages  ui  Lf>p€  de  Vega's  writings.  Our  limits 
will  only  permit  us  to  notice^  and  that  briefly,  one  oiber  of  his 


•  *  A  till  ptfyne  que  no  iitliU^i 
S&lcs  del  mat  dc  Atuor  l»i  rtiblttt  tind)is» 
Bsrco  dt  Uiucelonii,  y  pof  ioi  belloa 
Lflioi  tiavi'gfi  aUivo  huikjul  pcrr  t-Jj<^s 
Taj  »f  I  tc  nnic^tn*!  y  u\  tck  re  CKtuidaJt 
Vano  tiedin&Anior/domdaM  o»diiB 
Tase  dc  ins»  cipk'ndiituftcnbellcis; 
Tu  con  lo»  ditiiui^'9  iitJ  k  qiiiLrs  dtllriii 

CaiHi  de  un  motitii  k  uti  ^alk  ^itre  pbiu-ms 

A  su  ni^^^ir^ii  ciitHtTilmnos  dcihe«hi» 
Que  ccrc«ij  fJmoa  y  iiUcrtrti  pArrafl^ 
Nodurt  eii  »u  criiUl  Kinf^i  biuiTnit 
i'osnpitiendo  eua  cl  eandidoa  |iechoA, 


Piiera  a!  ertide  bin,  o  dt;  nmrfil 
pMiv  que  a  lanta  dich^corrv^sponda^ 
Bf«eavc3tf)ve  lovviouactttdeccirt) 
IxA  pttmlebt  de  mi  iol  dciulH^ 
Boi,  u  eoltiiilb  di^clefftatv  Mcwop 

Y  on  tHiUi)  que  tMparcidoft  tu*  dllfttft 
Foni!(Ei  por  tu  ntndcxa  tcnditf  ifc  uro 
Ana-i  f]iic  el  lit'iiipti  lo4  toiittrta  cii  pklH. 

AIM  cji^jr -,  ni  puTM  f^iiet 
Qtnj  j!]»  i|iit'  ft^ilch  de  E^pwonlas  burros. 
'Jkne  estt*  ifioiitt*  ^lor  vashllo  ii  «ii  pir^ido. 
Que  pbift  tun t lit  ll<»re!  Ip  imporhnni 
5aitgT<^  Ins  veun*  dp  m»  p^'cho  tlrtfio. 

Y  en  vBtii  luoute  y  lic^tudn  titfutm. 

Pant  timr  vcrdqd,  ciuwo  lionihfi'  iKMtmdo, 

longer 
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lonfrer  compositions,  the  Dorotbea.  Tliis  if^  not  a  pastoral,  as  it 
might  be  snppostd  to  be  from  ihc  manner  in  which  Lord  tlollmid 
iD^ntJom  it; — it  is  what  the  author  calls  an  ylceion  en  prosa^  a 
story  !oM  in  dialogue,  having  nothing  of  the  regularity  even  of  a 
Spmti»h  drama,  and  fnr  exceeding  all  dramatic  bounds  in  lenglh: 
ibere  exist  several  specimens  of  such  worka  botli  iti  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  In  the  Eclogue  to  Claud io^  Lope  colls  ibis  his  last 
and  his  favourite  work  : 

*  Pi^tumti  dt  mM  Mums^  Dor  oka, 

¥  por  diche,  <^f  mi  fa  turn  qverida^ 

Uithtm  dc  mi  jitlu^'— 
Fernando,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  a  young  poet  richer  in  genius 
than  in  fortune,  very  much  in  love  x%ith  Dorothea,  who  is  equally 
in  love  with  hhn,  though  it  appears,  much  to  the  nurprize  of  the 
reader,  in  the  course  of  Uie  sflory,  that  she  has  a  husband  living 
abroad,  Fernando  is  at  the  sanie  time  the  favourite  of  a  rich  and 
handsome  widow  named  Marlisa;  he  draws  upon  her  bounty;  and 
a  hypocritical  procuress  contrives  to  introduce  Don  Bela,  a  wealthy 
Creole,  to  Dorothea,  and  by  dint  of  costly  presents  to  obtain  for 
bim  a  gracious  reception.  Holh  parties  have  iheir  fits  of  jealousj^ 
with  apparent  reason  on  both  sides.  Fernando  leaver  Madrid^  suid 
reltirns  to  it.  A  friend  who  had  studied  astrology  casts  his  nati- 
vity; tht  horoscope  is  to  this  purport^  that  Dorothea  and  her  mo- 
ther will  ptffserute  him  till  he  is  banished  from  the  realm;  a  little 
iiefore  this  bLtni^hmcnt  he  will  nuirry,  nnich  to  the  displeasure  of 
hii  relations,  and  lose  his  wife  to  Ids  own  excessive  j^rlef  seven  years 
tflerwirds*  He  will  then  return  to  Madrid,  where  Dorothea^  lieing 
then  ft  widow*,  will  wish  to  marry  hirr»,  but  the  settne  of  honour  and 
feaeotment  on  his  part  will  resist  all  the  temptation  f>f  her  caresses 
vnd  her  wealth.  He  will  aflt-rwards  be  very  unforttinaie  in  hive, 
but  by  tlje  htlp  of  prayer  w  ill  come  out  of  these  troubles  U4 II,  imd 
enter  into  ia  different  state  of  life,  Marfisa  is  to  marry  twice, 
nod  be  murdered  by  her  last  I  ins  band  for  jealousy.  Hot  story  dis- 
poses of  tvvo  other  personages  more  speedily,  J3on  Bela  is 
killed  in  a  chance  qnarrel,  ami  the  old  prnntress  falls  inlo  a  well 
and  u  drowned.  '  This  was  the  end  of  Don  Bt;la,  Martisa,  and 
Gerarda.  What  remains  art'  the  troubles  of  Don  Fernando,  Ttic 
poet  Could  not  fail  ju  truUi,  f*>r  the  story  is  true, — Look  to  the  ex- 
ample, for  which  end  it  haUi  ticen  w  rlttuiu'  in  these  words  Fame 
addressee  the  intagiuary  spectators  at  the  end*  Such  is  the  story  of 
the  Dorotltea,  which  has  neither  plan,  interest,  nor  catastrophe;  and 
w  by  it  should  have  been  the  author's  favourite  is  incotnprehensible^ 
unless  in  the  person  of  Fernando  he  has  related  some  of  the  adven- 
lures  of  his  own  early  life* 
Many  pieces  of  poetry  ture  inserted  with  littlt  sir titice  in  the  Do* 

rothea. 


Tothea,  indeeff  sonte  of  Iiis  njost  admirtd  riiiitor  poems  arp  to  be 
found  in  \\m  wurk  and  in  tiie  Arcadia,  But  ibe  ciiamctrristic 
merits  a  ltd  fatjlu  of  this  K-iiini  kuble  writer  are  no  wht^r*^  mare  stri* 
kingly  eximplified  than  in  \m  Himtu  Sarrait^  \iliere  Sje  hns  writti?ii 
5o?nelinie^i  mdi  the  nt most  extravagance  of  fancy  und  pervt'riiion 
of  taste ;  sit  olhc4"  times,  widj  a  strength  of  relij^tous  leihitg  whicH 
coniiiiuiKl^  from  iW  reudLT  »atiK thing  more  thyn  apprabatiafK  By 
the  dedication  of  this  volume  to  Prey  Martin  de  Siiii  Ciribj  it  ap- 
pear* that  this  Carnielile  was  the  peraon  who  effected  his  conver- 
sion from  the  world  :  he  offers  it  to  him  as  the  fruits  of  that  field 
VI hit h  his  paternity  had  cuhi fated*  Among  the  extraordinary 
cornpo^itiotis  in  this  collection  ts  n  sonnet  to  SL  Sebaslien,  in 
which  God  und  nmn  arc  described  shooting  ut  him  as  at  a  mark, 
and  he  dies  by  the  arroM^  of- divine  hive  before  those  of  human 
cruelty  can  reacji  him*  There  is  a  sermon  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo's,  versified  in  Irinal  rhyme  by  the  poet  in  Uie  conrse  of  the 
day  in  which  he  heard  it  delivered.  There  is  a  VilhutMU  (which 
may  perhaps  in  thih  place  be  be*it  truniluied  a  Carrol)  (i/  Saniissimo 
Sncrttmrnfo:  it  bej^inn  by  add  res  sin  i^  die  wafer  as  a  knight  in  mas- 
querade, and  ends  m  a  sort  of  epigram,  which  it  is  more  fitting  lo 
traoscribe  Uiau  to  translate. 
'   >  '*  M&§  mendtt  itrdad  que  mn  din 

Verbum  caro  factum  cht, 

Qitit/i  dui  4tit  puiabra  tn  carnc 

No  a  mttcAo  que  m  Pan  $r  de. 
There  is  a  song  to  St*  Francisco,  a  personage  whose  history, 
gloss  it  as  the  Romanists  may,  is  one  of  the  most  audacious  in- 
staiictis  of  llonush  impiety  and  imposture,  A  young  nurcbanti 
iays  Lf>pe,  wishes  to  be  married;  tw*o  beautiful  damsels  are  pro- 
posed to  him;  Humility  is  the  one,  Poverty  the  other:  he  marries 
ihcm  both ;  the  ai  tides  being  made  for  him  by  Chastity,  Christ 
conies  lo  give  them  away,  and  pledges  his  five  wounds  for  their 
dowry;  the  writings  are  made  by  God  liimself  upon  his*  hands  aad 
tiis  feet  and  his  side. 

^  A  la  btfdn^  a  h  boda^ 

FiriudcA  (nlffts^ 

Qitt  A«r  rimt  Fra/fcisco 

y  ay  grandes^esias. 
To  the  marrrage  then  away 

All  yc  \lrtues  so  fair, 
Tis  F^dnc^!^co's  wedding  day. 

And  there's  merry- mnkiiig  there.  ^^ 

ITxere  w  a  secotui  and  more  serious  poem  u()oii   this  atrocious 

legend,  in  which   Christ   is   represented   stainpmg   himself  upon 

FnincifCO  as  upon  yielding  wai,  body  upon  body,  and  soul  upon 

ioul ! 
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soul  !*  And  there  is  a  sonnet  upon  a  relic  of  St.  Lorenzo,  re- 
ccntljy  as  it  appears,  acquired  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  which  may 
vie  with  any  specimen  of  this  peculiar  class  of  poem^.  It  calls 
«pon  the  angels  to  spread  a  clean  table  for  Christ  that  he  may  eat 
of  the  victim,  the  smoke  of  which  i^  ascending  in  an  aromatic 
clood.  *  It  takes  a  rose  colour  upon  the  gridiron ;  Love  has  sea« 
soned  it;  broil  it  auickly ;  turn  it  on  the  other  side  that  it  may  be 
done ;  and  when  the  table  is  ready,  O  ye  angels,  say  that  the  meat 
must  be  eaten  with  all  speed,  because  the  most  Christian  king  is ' 
waiting  for  a  bone' ! 

Yet  in  this  same  volume  there  are  strains  of  sober  piety  and 
elevated  devotion,  in  which  a  true  Christian  might  devoutly  join, 
and  bless  the  man  who  has  expressed  for  him  so  well  the  aspira- 
tions of  hope  and  faith.  Such,  for  instance,  are  these  lines  in  the 
Introduction. 

Even  as  a  culprit  strives  to  reach 
.  Some  Noble's  house  for  privilege, 
So  from  tby  wrath  to  hide  my  head« 
My  God,  within  tby  gates  1  fled  : 
1  knew  thy  mercy.  Lord,  how  great: 
Father,  thy  love  how  infinite^ 
When  from  thy  justice  1  would  flee, 
The  surest  refuge  was  with  thee.f 
Such  too  is  the  foilowiug  Sonnet,  though  it  falls  feebly  at  the 
Hose. 

My  mother  bore  me  mortal ;  the  free  sky 
Gave  me  its  common  boon  of  light  and  air, 
And  the  first  breath  I  uttered  was  a  cr)'. 
Kings  are  as  helpless  at  their  birth  as  J. 
My  limbs,  with  no  deience  of  down  or  hair, 
Were  wrapt  in  clothes  when  Earth  and  Misery 
Received  me  for  a  guest  in  Life's  huge  inn. 
Where  all  my  hours  and  ways  were  written  down. 
So  I  pursue  my  road  :  the  soul  aspires 
To  immortality,  her  promised  crown; 

9  . -• — 

*  Entonces  con  fuego  ardiente  £n  cl  cuer|)0  a  Chriatd  roucrto, 

El  Serafin  encrndidu,  Y  en  el  alma  u  Chrbto  vivo. 

Hazieiidi)6e  todo  un  sello,  Tal  suele  obediente  ccra 

Con  ser  su  ser  iufsnito,  JVIostrar  ei  blason  antiguo 

Imprimiole  como  catampa  Sobre  la  nema  a  su  dueiio 

YiendoIejMipel  tan  limpio,  Ku  un  inttunte  esculpido. 

Hqw  little  is  the  mythology  cf  this  abominable  Church  at  this  time  known  in  Eog* 
iand  ;  and  how  little,  iu  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  is  its  real  character  understood  ! 
f  Qoal  delinquante  que  pas^a  Luego  en  csto  bieo  senti 

Pur  casa  de  grande  fuy,  De  c»«a  tu  bondad  inniensa, 

Andava  hujendo  de  tt  PorquQ  no  ay  mavor  defttnsa 

y  cntremc  en  tu  mttma  cata,  '  Que  contigo,  para  ti. 

•      •       •      • 

The 
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The  body  nolliing  is,  nor  au^ht  desir<?s- 
This  is  our  course ;  we  end  us  wt^  begin  ; 
E<|uiil  vre  iiU  ure  burn,  and  when  we  die, 
Nature  restores  a  like  cfjuality,* 

Sucli  too  is  this  otlier,  \iilU  wUichr  being:  best  as  well  as  last^  we 
'  i]isll  conclude  our  speriiiietis  of  Lope  de  Vega's  poetry. 

I  must  lie  down  and  slutnber  in  the  dust. 

And  if  lo-raoTFOw  thou  sliould'st  call  me.  Lord, 

Perhaps  it  were  too  late — perhaps  thy  word 

Might  find  no  entrance  in  ihe  ear  of  death* 

O,  Sovereign  Power^  and  tiicrcirul  as  just. 

The  influence  of  ihy  pre&ent  |;race  afford  : 

V»sk  mc  now,  for  what  am  I  but  breath. 

Dust,  ashes,  smoke  that  vanisheth  away  ! 

Full  well  1  know  ihatat  the  judgement-day, 

f  shall  again  put  on  tliese  bones  of  mine; 

These  eyes  shull  set?  tny  Suviour  and  my  God. 

O  sure  and  only  joy  !    O  thought  divine. 

To  comfort  and  iustain  me  on  the  mad 

That  leads  to  poor  Mortality'i  nbode^f 
Here  then  we  conclude*  It  would  be  too  wide  a  field  to  enter 
upon  Lope's  dramatic  works,  and  it  is  the  leas  needful  because  it 
n  that  part  of  his  writings  upon  which  Lord  Holland  has  dwelt 
most  at  length.  And  we  conclude  the  more  willingly  with  thit 
sonnet^  because  we  could  imagine  nothing  which  would  lenveupon 
the  reader  an  impression  more  favourable  to  llie  poet, — or  more  sa- 
lutary- to  hiiuself  (let  us  be  permitted  to  add)  if  he  sbouldj  in  soma 
I  degree,  partake  of  tlie  feeling  with  which  it  lias  beeti  translated  amj 
I  ell  as  written. 


n» 

I  comun  y  lut  kw  defcM  di^roup 

||jt  lit^rruy  In  mm'rm  mvr  ^biaiiimnt 
rf  iiuo»,  no  piel  t>  pluma  lam  embutvipFou  i 
Tiir  liueiped  de  la  i^ida  ine  cKriviciuiij 
"'^ '  li  bofoi  y  peiMi  me  coximmni 
[  voj  pnnlgaieadQ  b  jarrykdap 
^ML  I«  iniiuortulidad  rl  alniii  M»idii, 
Qui*  ei  cuicrpci   ei  iiadij  y  uu  piret^nde 

TUldl«| 

I  Vi%  prmcipiu  y  uci  Tin  ticnt  In  vidflt 
furi^Me  iJ<-  tcMlu}  p»  te;uii|;  Jm  eiitrndiij 
IT  «aiLfbriiiu  «  in  etitnidii  ii  tiili4». 


+  Vi>  dorniire  en  el  pgtvo,  y  si  iiiariikiiii 
Mr  buiciir«,  Stfior,  sen  {xts.>ib{e 
No  liftlkr  en  el  estudt>coiivf?aible 
Piim  tu  forma  In  ihnU'Ha  btitiiarifl. 
tiuprinK  m^m,  Q  Futrrui  mbemnn,, 
Tu4  cfctoi  en  m'h  quf  C4  luiposaiUlr 
Conirr*arsc  ml  *i!r  lucufruptililc* 
Vknta,  humU'i.polTn,  V  esperaijia  vntii, 
Bten  le  que  he  de  veslirnie  tl  |Mfatrer  tiUi 
Otr&  ¥ei:  eaUs  bue&sasir  y  i;|tje  verie 
MU  ojui  IfQiient  y  estii  ciitne  itjin. 
Ewa  espcranea  viire  en  mi  tuti  Ini-rtc* 
Qii^  cun  din,  MP  mil*  tcTi|;o  nU-gTii^ 
En  laj  Ui&les  meiDorjBj  de  Jn  uiuvriv« 


Al%T« 


JSI7. 
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Art*  II.  llMfimal  Sketches ^  the  South  of  India;  in  un  At- 
tempt to  trace  the  Hilton/  of  Mj/soor ;  from  the  Origin  of  the 
Hindoo  Government  of  that  Stale  to  the  Extindimt  of  the  Ata^ 
humedun  Dffnmtj/  in  iTUf).  15>  Colonel  Mark  Wilks,  Vols* 
iL  aitd  iii.     London.     1817* 

TiJ^ORE  than  seven  years  liuve  now  elapsed  since  die  appeorauce 
^^-■-  of  llie  first  voluTJie  of  these  '  Hi  storied  Sketch  ei;'  from 
which,  ill  our  Elcveiitli  Number,  we  trac^  the  progress  of  that  e3^- 
traordiiiury  character  Hyder  Ali  from  his  twenty-seventh  year,  when 
known  only  iis  [  lyder  Syheb,  u  pro fli gate,  disorderly  vagabond^  to 
hU  elevatioa  to  tlit!  nink  of  I  lyder  Naick,  or  Hyder  the  Corporal ; 
thence  la  thai  «f  Fntt§  Hyder  Behauder;^ — to  the  dignity  of  Nabob 
ol  Stra»  ajid  titially  to  his  adoption  of  the  title  of  Hyder  Ali  Khan 
Beltattdei  r  wg  followed  him  iu  his  career  to  the  complete  usnrpa- 
lion  of  the  government  of  Mysore  iii  llGlt  wheu  he  took  posses- 
flioii  of  iiic  palace  of  Serjngapatain,  keeping  as  a  mere  pageant^  in 
cicise  confinement  and  under  the  eye  of  his  own  agents^  the  legiti- 
otate  nija,  then  a  boy  of  eii^hteen  years  of  age. 

We  slmll  novv  return  to  the  conclusion  of  our  former  Artkrle  and, 
wilh  Colonel  W'dks,  resume  the  narrative  at  iihe  period  of  Hyder'i 
assumption  of  the  real  power  of  the  utate.  The  details  into  which 
liie  auilKtr  enters  are  aamewhat  minute  and  tedious,  and,  as  far  us 
oegurd^  the  local  disputes,  the  |>etty  intri^ujes,  ihe  disgraceful 
^  1c  on  all  sides  in  treaties  made  only  to  be  briiken,  have  now 
most  of  ihtir  interest.  Wc  s-Uall,  therefore,  coidine  ourselves 
dkW^y  to  those  transactions  m  which  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo 
were  [:^*r^onally  concerned,  ihe  one  iu  labouring  to  establish,  the 
other  in  overttiriiing,  the  Mahomcdan  dynasty  of  Mysore* 

Hyder  had  no  sooner  sat  down  in  Seringajiatam,  than  he  learned 
that  a  confederacy  was  carrying  on  between  the  Nizam  Ali^  Midiu- 
■1^  Ali,  and  tlie  English,  in  concert  with  tiie  ^^[ahrattas^  for  tlie 
conquest  of  My  scire.  He  was  well  aware  that  every  confedemcy 
of  the  MaUnitta.^,  %vith  whatever  power,  had  uniformly  two  distinct 
objects — plunder  during  rfie  confederacy,  and  exclusive  possf^ssiaii 
After  it^  close.  His  knowledge  of  the  Maliratta  force^  ^nd  hi« 
experience  of  die  talents  of  Madoo  Row,  by  wboui  it  was  directed, 
dctertnined  him  not  to  risk  his  own  army  beyond  tl>e  protection  of 
the  oipital,  and  to  have  recourse  to  x*  new  mode  of  dtafenoe  and  of 
impeding  the  enemy's  progress*  Accordingly,  the  most  peremptory 
orders  were  ii^sued  to  alt  bis  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  break 
down  the  embankments  of  the  reservoir*,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Mabrattu  urmy ;  to  poison  the  wells  with  milk *h edge  fiw/tc/rJ^rii 
Uracidli)  \  to  bujn  all  the  forage,  evto  to  the  thatch  of  the  houses ; 
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lo  bury  I  lie  grainy  tn  drive  off  ihe  rvttha*  (the  whole  populaUon) 
and  ihii  cuuK:  lt>  ihe  woods;  sit»d  lo  leavt?  lo  ihe  MaliniUusi  nehher 
forage,  waiter,  Jior  food.  Such  a  !»thetnc,  Colonel  Wilkg  obwrveSi 
liowever  efficaciouH  it  tiiighl  prove  aguliist  u  repibr  urniy,  is*  futile 
agLiinitl  the  ovtrvvhthiiiiig  maws  of  u  gtnuiue  Muhnrllit  hivasioii; 
vvtucli,  iiistetui  of  movuiM  \\\  regular  c*j I uiuumj  \ihose  route  and  in- 
t€tHioiis  uiiU'  be  fu  re  seen  and  counteracted^  covers  the  whole  face 
of  the  Country,  and  nlinosl  di\e«>ts  of  poetic  fiction  the  Mahomedati 
iltnstration  which  con> pares  it  to  a  cJoud  of  locusts.  It  may  dis- 
tress, but  caiiuot  stop  them  ;  for  as  Colunel  WilLs*  jusdy  observes, 
*  forage  exist'*  independently  of  dry  straw;  the  cavalry,  even  of  an 
English  army,  submit t^  un  the  roots  of  grass;  the  «juddeti  and  un- 
willing exertions  of  a  district  can  neither  destroy  i>or  poison  alj  it» 
reservoirs :  the  discovery  of  buried  grain  han  become  a  practical 
trade;  and,  tiimlly,  die  inhabitants  cannot  retire  where  they  cannat 
be  pursued  and  found/  In  factj  Hyder  was  soon  convinced  of  hii 
mistake  by  the  surrender  of  the  fort  and  district  of  Sera ;  and  he 
was  wise  enough  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  negociation,  and  lo 
purchase  llie  retreat  of  the  M  ah  rattan  for  thirty- five  lacs  of  rupees. 
About  the  same  period  Hyder  d^covered  a  source  of  domestic 
danger,  which  it  wjw  necessary  for  his  safely  to  get  rid  of*  His 
old  benefactor  Nunjerai,  whom  he  had  placed  at  Mysore,  had 
entered  into  secret  negoeiations  with  Madoo  Row  and  Nizam  Ali, 
lo  subvert  the  usurpation  of  Hyder,  and  restore  the  Hindoo  govern- 
nieol,  or  rather  to  revive  his  own  previous  usurpation.  Hcj  there- 
fore, sent  repeated  incisages  to  Nuujerai,  requiring  his  presence 
and  courisel  at  Seringapatam ;  but  the  wary  old  man,  before  he 
consented  to  proceed,  exacted  the  most  suered  obligation  by  which 
a  mussuhnau  can  be  bound,  that  his  own  guards  should  accompany 
and  remain  with  him,  and  that  no  change  should  be  made,  except- 
ing in  the  place  of  his  abode;  and  two  eontideutial  friends  of  Hyder 
were  sent  to  c<»n^rui  and  guarantee  his  promises  by  an  oath  on  the 
Koran:  dus  oath,  however,  did  not  secure  Nunjerai,  On  his 
arrival  at  Seriugjipaiam  his  guards  were  !»eized ;  his  jagheer  re- 
sumed \  and  lie  was  supplied,  thencefor wards,  us  a  state- prisoner, 
with  the  mere  necessaries  of  life*  *  Tire  splendid  cover  on  which 
this  sacred  oath  had  been  contirnied,  enveloped  no  more  than  a 
simple  book  of  blank  paper ;  and  it  was  thus  by  a  solemn  mockery 
of  the  relii^ion  which  ihcy  both  professed,  that  Hyder  and  his 
casuistts  reeoncded  tu  themselves  the  double  crime  of  a  false  oath 
upon  a  false  KofMU.* 
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•  Tlte  iiiisf  r>  i^ctiioiied  by  this  ward  of  iKfrror  ii  cxpiniflctl  hi  Vol.  ^'I.  p.  106  <*f 
Mir  Rerkw. 
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Fn  ihe  campaign  wliich  utmost  immedintely  followed  the  retreat 
of  the  Mahratms,  Ujdcr  liad  a  decided  advantage  over  tlie  military 
diipQaitious  of  lIi«!  En^lisvh,  whicb  were  without  plan  ami  without 
concert;  aud  it  ciosied  with  si  transaction  as  dishoTiouratile  to  that 
government  which  was  die  ciinse  of  it,  as  it  was  disastrous  to  our 
brave  cnuHlrvnieu  in  arms.  Captain  Nixon,  with  his  Jiule  partj, 
in  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  to  a  small  post,  was  attacked  by 
the  whole  of  llyder's  aniiy^  consisting  of  two  deep  cohtmas  of  in- 
fnutr),  and  a  body  of  about  l^^CXX)  horse,  which  moved  with  the 
utmoiit  mpidity  lo  envelope  and  destroy  hiuL  The  Enghsh  de- 
tachmenl  perceived  the  overM helming  torrent,  but  reserved  tlieir 
fire  tilt  ibe  enemy's  column  was  within  twenty  yards,  when  the 
little  band  of  heroes,  tifty  in  number,  first  gave  their  fir^,  then 
t-u»hed  in  with  the  hay  out  I,  broke  the  column  opposed  to  ihem^ 
mud  Ciused  it  to  ily  with  the  utmost  precipitation;  the  cavalry 
now  came  up,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  not  an  officer  or  man, 
£nropean  or  native,  escaped  wtthont  a  wound,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Lieutenant  Gareham,  who  was  saved  by  being  able 
to  speik  the  language.  H^dir  hurried  this  handful  of  prisoners 
liefore  the  walls  of  Eroad,  into  which  he  sent  a  summons,  trans- 
lateii  by  Lieutenant  Goreham,  den^anding  the  surrender  of  th^ 
place^  and  inviting  Captain  Or  ton,  who  commanded,  to  come  oilti 
aiid  arrange  the  conditions,  ou  a  promise  that,  if  they  could  nol 

^e  Oil   the  terms,  he  should  be  sent  back  to  defend  the  place, 

Jonel  Wilks  thinks  *  the  report  tniist  be  true  that  this  officer 
dined  ^hen    he  accepted  tliis   strange    invitation/     Captain 

binsoa  had  been  appointed  the  second  in  command  at  thif 
pkce,  though  he  had  given  his  parok  the  preceding  year  not  to 
serve  during  the  war>  Hyder  knew  thi*!,  and  made  it  an  eicuse 
for  not  observing  his  promise  to  Captain  Orton,  who  was  prevailed 
on,  probably  by  torture,  to  sign  an  order  for  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  which  Kobinson  was  weak  enough  to  obey.  This  officer, 
H  seems,  was  nol  immediately  hanged  on  a  tree,  as  was  reported, 
but  died  in  prison,  '  It  is  not  the  justice  of  the  sentence/  say  a 
Colonel  Wilks,  '  hut  the  truth  of  the  fact  lliat  is  in  question/  The 
fate  of  Cuvtriporam  was  decided  by  this  dereliction  of  duty  and 
honour.  Captain  Fai^^an  capitulated  on  tlie  condition  of  being  sent, 
with  the  w  hole  of  his  garrison,  as  prisoners  on  parole,  to  Trichi- 
popoly  ;  but  Hvder*s  casuistry  maintaining  the  justice  of  retaliation 
to  tlie  degree  which  suited  his  own  purpose,  sent  them,  together 
With  the  garrison  of  Eroad,  to  the  dungeons  of  Seritigapatam,  in 
retam  for  an  individual  violation  of  a  parole  of  honour. 

Hyder,  having  now  recovered  all  his  possessions,  had  the  niode- 
rmtiou,  perhaps  it  may  be  called  tlie  sound  policy,  to  make  peac« 
with  liie  weak  and  corrupt  government  of  MadraS|  wLich  left  him 
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at  liberty  to  prosecute  the  war  agatn^it  the  Malirattas.  He  wa»  not, 
however,  fulh  prepared  for  the  contest ;  ami  was  therefore  com- 
pelltMJ  to  retrace  his  steps  with  ihe  utmost  precipitation.  Oneeveiir- 
ing»  during  the  retreat,  while  overcome  by  a  kind  of  drutiken  stiiporj 
he  sent  repeated  messages  toTippoo  to  take  his  station  in  Iront ;  but  m 
Tippoo  was  no  where  to  be  found*  On  making  his  appearance  at  I 
dawn  of  day,  *  Hvder  not  only  accosted  him  in  a  strain  ot  the  lowest 
icurrJlity ;  but  in  a  parox}  sm  of  brutal  rage,  seized  a  large  cane  from 
the  hand  of  one  of  Ui^  nUt-ndants,  and  n;ave  him  a  most  unmerciful 
beating**  On  reacfnng  liie  heiiH  of  his  division,  Tippoo  iTidignantlT 
dan  he  d  Iris  sword  and  inrhmi  on  die  ground,  exclaio>ing,  *  My  father 
may  figbt  his  own  battle;  for  I  swear  by  Alia  and  his  prophet  thalr 

I  will  draw  no  sword  to-dayT  and  for  once  he  kept  his  oaib. 

In  his  retreat  Hyder*»  army  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Mahmlt:^ 
cavalry  J  which  covered  die  surface  of  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion. Approathing  the  hills  of  Chercoolee,  about  eleven  mile* 
from  Serin<:^apatani,  a  shot  struck  a  tumbril  which  exploded,  audi, 
communicuting   with  several  caniel  loads  of  rtjckets,  occasioned 

II  general  panic.  *  Under  its  unredecting  impulse/  says  our 
historian,  *  every  one,  as  if  by  common  consent,  began  to  pres* 
thfou|*h  the  crowd  to  gain  the  hill;  orders  were  no  longer  heard; 
the  confusion  was  irretrievahle ;  and  the  Mahratta  horse  charged 
in>  on  the  tliree  remainin*^  faces  of  the  square.  The  rest  was  a 
scene  of  unromted  slaughter;  and,  happily  for  Hyder,  of  promis- 
cuous plimder;  witli  which  every  one  was  too  much  occupied  t» 
think  of  straggling  fupnlives/ 

WlienTip(K)o,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  had  thrown  down  hii 

iword  and  tnrban,  he  had  also  disrobed  himself  of  his  outer  garment 

of  cloth  and  gold,  tied  a  coloured  handkerchief  about   liis  liead, 

ind  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  travelling  mendicant,  the  sou 

of  a  fakeer,  attended  by  his  faithful  frituid  Syed  Mahomnied;  vvh» 

[begged  his  way^  as  the  servant  of  the  youthj  through  the  mass  of 

lUie  spoilers  and  the  spoiledp  and  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  Se- 

Iringapatatn*     Hyder,  having  given  him  up  for  io»U  1^"^  remained' 

I  at  a  mosque  without  the  walla,  refusing  to  enter  his  capitaJ,  and' 

fxclaiming  passionately,  *  God  gave  him,  and  God  hath  taken  htm 

I  »way  r 

Tljough  the  panic,  as  ^ve  have  said,  was  general,  examples  v^'er^ 
not  wanting  of  individual  bravery  in  resisting  die  charge  of  the 
Mahratta  horse-  Lalla  Me4n,  whose  daughter  Tippoo  afterwards 
tfnarried,  made  a  niosit  gallant  defence  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  and 
refnsi^d  lo  receive  quarter.  Being  dcspemlelv  wounded  he  was  at 
length  taken;  and  accelcratt;d  his  own  death  by  the  indignant  fury 
with  which  he  rushed  to  aeize  a  Maliratta  horseman  who  had 
Uuuted  him  w ith  die  wounds  which  he  himself  had  given  him> 
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An  English  gentlernati  commam!ed  one  of  the  corps,  and  wni  moit 
crely  woy  tided,  a  tier  a  desperate  resistance  :  others  it»  the  same  iin- 
li«f»py  dtitaiion  met  with  friends,  or  pereons  oflhesame  $vt%  lo  pro- 
cure  for  ihcm  the  rude  aid  of^ert'd  by  Indian  surgery  j  the  English rnan 
was  destitute  of  this  pfun  advjuiia^e;  his  tvounds  were  washed  with 
simple  Hitrm  water,  hy  tm  attendant  ijoy,  three  or  four  times  a  day ; 
and  under  I  his  novel  system  ot'  surgery,  they  recovered  with  a  rapidity 
mit  exctieded  under  the  best  hospital  ireatmeni/^ — vol,  ii.  p,  14?. 

This  '  English  geiuleiuan'  is  the  perion  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  iVafkitig  Stufirt^  who,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  is  atil! 
alive,  uud  stiti,  we  believe,  waiklag  ciuily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tJie  Hay  market  and  Charing  Crosi^. 

I lyder's*  old  friend  and  associate  Fuzzul  Oolla  Khan^  to  uhom 
he  owed  his  a^^miidizefiienty  is  stated  to  be  the  only  person  who 
conducted  himself  with  judgnieiil  and  entire  self- possess  ion  on  ihii 
ttnfortunate  day.  But  Fuzzul  Oolla  vvati  now  in  disgrace;  he  had 
^Upiibtedjn  the  hour  of  his  prosperity,  for  the  sitigutar  dtstinctiou 
of  sitting  on  the  same  musttud,  and  having  two  honorary  attendantt 
slaodjiig  behind  him,  with  fans  camposted  of  the  downy  feathers  of 
the  hunmia.  Hyder's  new  friends,  die  Nevayets^  prevailed  on  him 
to  send  a  message  to  Fuzzul  Oolla  intimating  that  he  must  now 
diicoiitinue  these  privileges  ks  inconipatible  with  his  master'^B  rank 
and  title  of  Nabob,  liidignattt  at  the  message,  he  replied,  '  Tht 
mofiecbal  (fan)  is  no  more  than  a  handful  of  useless  feathers,  but  it 

\  been  the  constant  associate  of  my  head,  and  tbey  ^hall  not  bt 
^^  iied ;  he  who  takes  ot^e  shall  have  both ;  in  the  pride  of  my 
jvmxh  I  stipulated  for  one  of  the  side  pillows  of  the  mttsnud  ;  and  I 
bve  not  disgraceti  the  distinction.  Instead  of  depriving  nieof  that 
otie,  it  would  have  been  more  gracious,  as  well  as  more  necessary, 
to  prop  up  my  age  and  infirmities  by  a  second.  There  is  a  simple 
OKKle  of  obeving  the  mandate — \  will  never  again  enter  a  court 
where  benefits  are  forf;otlen/ 

On  his  return  to  Serini;:q>atani,  Hyder  sent  to  demmtd  from  hira 
eight  lacs  of  pagodas;  the  rt(]iii*iition  was  not  unexpected,  and 
FuzEul  Oolla  ordered  his  slitter,  who  presided  over  his  family  in  the 
fiiri,  to  give  up,  uitlnjut  reiiervaiion,  every  rupee  he  possessed: 
during  the  remainder  of  his  miserable  lite  he  subsii^ted  by  selling  a 
few  articles  nf  cam|>*e(juipage,  horses  and  household  furniture 
vkhtch  Vkere  not  swept  oiF  in  the  general  plunder,  *  He  dierl,* 
Kiym  Colonel  Wilks,  '  in  a  wretched  pal,  or  ptivate  tent,  a  |^>atehed 
reoinant  of  his  fornter  splendour!  An  humble  tomb,  erected  by 
the  pious  care  of  his  fatnily,  marks  tlie  precipe  s[>ot  on  which  he 
received  the  order  uf  degradation;  and  Mhtre,  according  to  his 
solemn  injunctions,  they  received  his  last  breath,  and  deposited  his 
orthly  remains/^ — voL  ii«  p.  1  fH* 
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But  exanii>lci  of  ingmtiuide  and  inhumanity  were  familtar  to 
Hyckr's  mind.     His  conduct  low  aids  Mahonnned  Ali  may  here 
be  noticed.     Thb  officer,  when  Hyder  was  besit?ged  in  \m  capilaL 
by  TrimLiuc  Row,  after  the  di^^graceful  fliglit  above menlioned,  was 
sent  out  With  a  corps  of  itifaiiti-y  to  attempt  the  recovery,  by  sur- 
prise, of  PeriapalaUK     ITie  corps,  consisting  of  four  battalions^ 
was  overtaken   on  the  tnorning  after  its  march,  and  atuickcd  with 
great  energy  by  tbe  MahrattaSp     Colonel  VV  jILs  must  tell  the  reat.^ 
*  Mahommed  All  took  post  in  a  ruined  v^iUage,  and  made  a  gallattl 
liesi&tance  thnmgtioul  the  day  ;  at  nijjfht  his  pix'pjiraiions.  seemed  to  an-.^ 
Inounce  the  intention  of  Hitempling  a  retreat ;  and  his  numerous  wound- 
ImAf  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  began  lo  utter  the  most  dreadfut  la- 
[meniatious  at  the  faic  to  which  ihcy  were  destined.     In  order  tbat  lEe 
Iftbrm  might  not,  by  these  meaus,  be  communicaied  to  the  enemy,  he 
I  went  round  to  assure  them  that  they  shf>uld  not  be  abandoned  topensk 
fhy  famine*      The  fearful  menial  leservaiioti  of  this  assurance  reterred 
1*0  a  plan  of  nn\d  barbarity,  exceeded  only  in  later  times  by  an  atjxwrity 
Iwhich  ha*  been  ascribed  to  a  people  calling  themseUeii  more  civilized, 
I  When  every  thing  was  ready,  he  sent  round  a  certain  number  of  persons 
[properly   iustructed,    who,  at  a  concerted   ^i^nah  murdered  ail    the 
[wounded.     In  the  h<trrible  silence  which  ensued,  he  commenced  hb 
lietreat  by  an  unsuspected  path,  and,  taking  a  circuitous  route,  reached 
IWysoor  by  day-light/ — voL  ii.  p.  150^ 

We  cannot  ntuch  applaud  the  delicate  manner  in  which  the 
]  allusion  is  made  to  the  murder  rather  than  to  the  murderer 
[t>f  Jaffa,*  who  still  lives  to  insult  offended  huniunity  by  not 
&uly  avowing  but  justifying  the  act;  and,  what  is  more  strange^ 
[lives  to  iitid  an  apologist  for  his  crmiej  ia  die  very  man  who 
.first  preferred  tbe  charge  against  him*  But  *  evendianded  jus- 
[  tice*  may  yet  '  return  the  itigredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice*  lo 
tlie  lips  of  the  European,  m  8he  did  to  those  of  the  Asiatic ^  mwr- 
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•  Proofi  rise  on  prnofi!  While  t^ii»  Artxck  wu  pauing  throygb  tb«  pfes*,  »if  tn:«ivc4 
t  copy  of  Mt.  Wiirpo|«*»  *  Medio! rs  of  A*i«Uc  Turkey/     We  iccidttJtttlJj  opened  it 

.  at  p.  ItB,  sKv^  were  lit  on c^  struck  by  ilie  following  pangniph  i  it  h  foiuid  la  k  l«tlei 
^tii  thi?  Utc  Profr^sioF  of  Aralik  to  th«  Bi^hupof  Darhim, 

•  TKe  whole  of  thfM*  fl«,1s"  (rhe  various  population  of  S/Ha)  *  seem  to  h»ve  in  m^u^ 
haired  lo  ilic  Turk*  liiitl  tlit?  French ;  to  the  fyrmcFt  for  tliejf  coftstHiit  oppreiuon  ;  lo  tb*. 
liiUcr I  fur  the  horrid  iTwdik's  commmcd  in  their  return  ffom  Acre.  I  ktsgl^'  tjiw, 
«ndi»r  llie  wftUi  of  JilTa.  live  mangled  und  half  buried  Ttmmm  of  5^000  Turbt,  and  ae^i^ 
5CX)  Chfialians,  wlioni  Buonaparte  in«s&acred  upon  thv  tkire.  Tlie  putrid  imelt  iib« 
•oirGely  dit&ipBted  aaer  Ui«  inicrventlon  of  a  jcar.  Klebcr  refused  to  have  aiij  b»mi  ^ 
In  miliucLhig  a  tmniactioi] ;  but  iniicreanti  were  not  waiiUii|;  to  put  in  eitecution,  wiih 
f  f#ry  ai^graviiticni  of  cruelty*  as  I  waj  told  by  «/e-t£fitiittif%  the  comnnai^ds  of  the  Fir»t 
ConjuL' 

Tlw  writer  of  ihji  (Mr*  Archdtricort  Carljiv)  wa^  a  man  of  the  strictest  bonotir  and 
^^racitjp  and  hpofce  the  Languages  of  the  East  with  the  readincM  of  ^  naiiro.  Wo  cat* 
diiallr  fejicittic  Sir  R.  Wilwn  on  Lbu  incffa^ble  addition  to  the  testimony  »l«cli»  wiib 
the  ieelifigs  of  a  Brtti^i  ioJdiefp  he  bore  to  the  bmtal  ferticity  of  Buonaparte  ;  (tn  our 
UtI  Number,  p.  517.)  and  beg  leave,  at  the  Mine  tinie«  to  oooimead  botti  thit  aud  our 
fitiTM^  cxtmctB  to  the  aerioui  ooncempUiioii  of  Dr.  CI«Tl(e, 
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dcper.  Mahonimed  Ali  was,  with  H}d€r,  a  aort  of  priviiegetl  per* 
ion,  v^ho  niMil  wh^it  he  piea^d;  he  was  also  a  great  favourite  of 
TipjKKj  I  and  when  Russtuiii  All  IJeg  i^as  ordered  to  executioo  for 
Imving  siurretidereii  Mmigalore  hy  a  favourable  capitulation  to  Ge- 
neral Matlhevvs,  interpti^td,  wttb  his  usu;il  freedom,  tosftveiiim;  on 
which  I'lppou  dettTrtiined  to  have  him  ulso  put  to  deaths  with  ibout 
ieventv  ■ithera^  viiio  were  aecidetitally  present  at  what  the  tyrant 
was  pleuRd  to  call  un  uttetupt  to  rescue  Kostuni  A\u  The  ser- 
vices of  Mahommed  iWi^  however^  pleaded  for  mercy^  and  all  the 
officers  imerposed  the  11104  earoest  entreaties  for  the  preservatioo 
of  his  life^  in  which  7'i|)poo  publicly  declared  his  acquiescence. 
He  uas  sent  off  to  Seringupatani  with  an  escort  under  Sheikh 
Hummced,  who,  on  the  i^econd  day,  had  the  humaniiy  to  apprize 
him  of  a  written  order  which  he  had  received  from  Tippoo  to 
dispatch  bioi  on  the  road;  *and  the  victim,  after  a  short  period  em- 
ployed in  devotion,  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  arrangementii  for 
sifangling  him  without  noise^  by  means  of  the  common  groom's 
cord  for  leading  a  horse/ — ^vol.  ii,  p.  484* 

The  iiuquitous  invasion  of  Cnorg  took  place  in  1773*  The 
Coorgs,  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  assembled  on 
m  woody  hill  which  Hyder  completely  invested  with  his  troops. 
He  immediately  proclaimed  a  reward  of  live  rupees  for  every  head 
which  should  be  brought  before  him,  aud  sat  down  to  see  the 
re w ar dfi  d  istr i bu ted ,  W  h en  a b ou t  se v en  huud red  h ad  been  pai d  f o r> 
a  person  approavhed  and  deposited  two  heads,  botli  of  them  uf  Uie 
fiurest  forms,  Hyder,  having  examined  the  features,  asked  the  bearer 
if  bis  heart  did  not  smite  huii  for  cutting  oft*  such  comely  heads : 
imd  immediately  ordered  the  decapitation  to  cease,  '  It  is  the  only 
feature  in  his  whole  life,^  says  Colonel  Wifks^ '  that  incuts  the  direct 
suspicion  of  pity/ — vol.  li*  p*  158. 

In  the  year  1773,  the  nrja  of  Mysore  died,  Hyder,  who  had 
always  professed  to  hold  it  on  behalf  of  the  Hindoo  house,  aiid 
amused  the  people  at  the  annual  feast  of  the  Dessent,  by  exhibiting 
the  pageant  sealed  ou  liis  ivory  throne  in  the  balcony  of  state,  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  farce  by  the  election  of  a  new  raja*  "^Die 
lineal  male  sttccession  being  extinct,  he  collected  all  the  children 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  family  in  the  Hall  of  Andrcnce, 
which  was  strewed  with  fruits,  sweetmeats  and  tlowerHj  playthings 
of  various  de^cripti^ns,  armst  books,  male  smd  ftimale  ornaments, 
gs  of  money p  &,c.  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  a  general 
actnble,  one  child  was  altracied  b}  a  britli:mt  little  dagger,  which 
rtook  up  in  his  right  hand,  and  §oon  afterwards  a  lime  in  his  left* 
*Tliat  IS  the  raja!'  exclaimed  Hyder;  *  his  first  care  is  military  pro* 
lection;  his  second  (o  realize  the  produre  of  his  dominions;  bring 
him  hither  and  let  me  embrace  him/    The  deluded  Hiiiduos  mur- 
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mured  applause  ;  the  child  was  earned  to  the  palitce  and  installed; 

and  became  the  father  of  the  present  raja^  who  was  plaf'ed  by  Uie 
f  English  at  the  head  of  i  he  Hindoo  house  of  My  sore  ^  on  the  subver- 
riion  of  the  Mahommedan  d}iia^ty  by  the  Marquis  of  W  ellesley  ill 
>17P9<— voKii,  p.  I(i3. 

^  Hyder  having  succeeded  in  diasolving  the  confederacy  of  il*e 
'  Mahrattas  and  Nizam  Ah^  by  purchasing  the  latter,  laid  siege  tii 
^ihe  fortress  of  Chillledroog,  \^hich  he  had  h»ng  desired  to  posieM. 

Jeulous  of  the  power  and  the  dt^tinguisiied  bravery  of  the  poligar 
'  %iho  held  itp  and  of  his  furmidiible  troops,  he  was  determined  U> 

reject  the  moat  submissive  offers  of  this  unfortunate  chief. 

^  The  aiege  continued  tor  three  month s^  with  more  prrsevernnce  than 

Pinilitary  skill  on  the  side  of  Hyder;  and  on  the  part  of  ihc   besieged* 

P*'ith  a  mixture  of  enthUMasiUc  fatalism,  ainl  heedless,  headlong  valour, 

r'uhich  ii  strongly  characteristic  of  (he  Beder  tribe,     A  temple  ded>- 

^cated  to  the  goddess  (Call)  who  delights  in  bloody  was  erected  on  the 

^tummii  of  the  Droogf  an  appetlanve  derived  from  an  attribute  of  th« 

[goddess;  and  so  long  as  hi^r  rites  i^htiuld  be  duly  perlormed,  ihey  be^ 

Llieved  that  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  their  forires*  would  be  inacces^ 

Uible*     On  every    Monday,   afier  performing   their  devotions  to   the 

[gotldess,  the  lieders  made  a  religiuus  sortie ;  thiis,  atter  a  few  lepeii- 

itions,  was  as  regularly  known  m  the  camp  of  the  besici^eni,  as  in  the 

ffort,     A  particular  sound  of  the  horn  always  gave  intimation  that  they 

nad  finished  their  preparatory  devor ions  and  were  about  to  ssdly  :  every 

rhrng  was  known,  except  the  exact  point  of  attack,  and  notwithstanding 

till  the  advantajT^s  of  preparation,  on  the  side   of  the    besiegers,  the 

Beders  never  once  returned  without  penetrating  into  the  trenches,  and 

■carrying  olT  a  certain  luimber  of  hmdi^  to  o»fer  at  the  shrine  of  C4H, 

After  the  fall  of  the  place,  the  heads  were  found  ranged  tn  tows  of 

amall  pyramids,  in  regular  tirder,  in  front  o(  the  temple  of  the  goddess^ 

to  the  amount  of  about  two  ihunsaml/ — voh  ii«  p.  lai,  1S13, 

Hyder  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  by  the  approach  of  the 
Alaliratta  army,  amounting  to  sixty  thousaiKl  cu^ulry,  and  a  pro* 
portionate  number  of  infantry,  uinier  Hurry  Fuut-  This  immense 
force,  by  a  Judicious  combination  of  niditary  skill  and  briber v, 
Hyder  completely  succeeded  in  dispersing  and  driving  back  to  ifur 
northward  of  tlic  Kiiitna.  He  now  sat  down  a  second  time  before 
Chittledroog,  which  the  poligar  defended  with  his  accustomed 
gallantry ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  brave  followers  being  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  determined  sallies  which  he  continued  to 
make,  and  a  corps  of  about  5000  Mahomedans  iu  his  service 
being  corrupted  by  Hyder,  through  the  medium  of  their  spiritual 
instructor,  the  potigar,  finding  Cali  no  longer  propitious  to  hi* 
vows^  ascended  his  palanc)uiu,  proceeded  to  Hyder^i*  camp,  and 
threw  himself  on  ihe  mercy  of  the  victor.  But  Hyder  wai  insensible 
^  the  *  quality  of  mercy/    The  palace  of  the  unfortunate  poligar 
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was  ptundcred,  his  family  secured  and  sent  to  Seringapatam.  The 
msitive  peasantry,  chieiiy  BederSj  >vho  during  the  two  sieges  had 
adhered  wjth  uucanquerable  attach nieut  to  their  chief,  after  being 
pillaged  of  all  their  tangible  property^  were  swept  away  to  people 
the  i»tand  of  Sfniigapatairij  to  the  amount  of  S0,000  souls.  The 
boys  were  made  converts  to  Mahomedanis^m,  and  formed  into  a 
jniJitary  corps,  under  the  name  of  ch^la  battalions, — voLii.  p,  lyo. 

About  this  time,  Hyder  narrowly  escaped  assassination  by  a  party 
of  eighty  ferocious  AtFg bans,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and 
dUarmed  :  though  tlieir  swords  were  afterwards  restored,  they  still 
felt  the  insult;  and  concerted  a  plan  of  revenge*  In  the  dead  of 
night  llieyslew  the  guardi*,  atid  rushed  toward;*  his  tent*  Hyder, 
however,  on  hearing  the  alarm,  cut  through  it  with  his  iword  and 
etcaped.  Some  of  the  assassins  were  seized  and  instantly  put  to 
death;  the  remainder  had  their  hands  and  feet  chopped  oft,  and  io 
that  shocking  state  were  thrown  into  the  highway,  to  announce  to 
hit  new  subjects  the  terror  of  his  name.  Some  of  them  wer# 
destined  to  a  death,  if  possible,  still  more  horrible ;  they  were  lied 
by  a  short  cord  to  the  feet  of  elepliants,  aJid  dragged  round  the 
camp. — voKii^p.  IQ4. 

The  avarice  of  Hyder  kept  pace  with  his  inhumanity  ;  perhape 
the  former  acted  as  a  stimidits  to  the  Utter.  His  dewniff  or  mi- 
nister of  finance,  a  Bramin  of  the  name  of  Vencatapa,  a  few  da>» 
before  his  deatlj,  for  die  repose  of  his  conscience  and  the  sciurity 
of  his  family,  sent  his  dying  declaration  to  Hyder,  that  tlie  anionnt 
of  his  fortune,  honourably  made  in  his  serviccj  was  50^(XH)  pagodas, 
^hich  he  entreated  his  master  to  receive  into  the  tteasury,  and 
leave  his  family  in  peace.  *  According:  to  English  notions/  aay» 
Colonel  VVilks,  *  every  spark  of  honour  njust  he  extinct  in  the 
breast  of  a  prince,  who  should  despoil  the  faujil)  of  a  fatlbful  scr- 
Taot  of  a  sum  so  fairly  acquired.*  Hyder  rcasotied  dtflerently  :  he 
took  the  motiey,  and  considered  it  us  an  act  of  exen^plary  benevo- 
lence on  his  part^  to  excuse  the  innocent  famdy  fruni  the  usual 
process  of  torture^  The  next  dewati,  also  a  tlranvin,  nf  the  name 
of  Chinneia,  was  tortured,  plundered  and  dismissed.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Assud  Ah  Khan,  the  first  Mns-iulman  employed  by  hmi 
ill  « civil  oilice of  trust  and  importance;  All  died  under  the  toriiirei 
which  were  inflicted  to  extort  money  which  be  did  not  possess:  b« 
was  considered  as  an  able  and  an  bunonrable  man*  'llie  next  waa 
also  a  man  of  integrity,  but  not  of  talent  equal  to  his  situation. 
Od  his  removal,  he  declared  tliat  all  lie  was  w  ortli  in  the  world 
amounted  to  10,000  rupees,  or  l^'LiOL  die  e.xact  sum  with  which 
he  had  entered  Hyder's  service.  He  was,  not  withstanding,  lltrowu 
into  prison^  where  he  toon  after  died ;  the  ten  Uumsaiid  rupees^ 
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which  lie  had  mentioned,  were  fcHinil  in  his  house,  nnd  his  brutal 
master  tooL  them  from  his  iiitnil)  wilhoiit  th^  sinolleit  comptmclion« 

In  the  year  1719,  Hyder  eniertained  strong  hi>i  es  of  lomiing 
a  confederacy,  of  Hhich  the  avowed  object  wiis  the  e\ternuimtion 
of  the  British  power  in  Indian  aud  wlien  the  imljLCiie  ima^ures^ 
the  wretched  intrigues  of  ihe  govt^mtnent  of  M minis  are  consider^ 
cd,  during  the  reign  of  die  Kumbolds,  ih^  VVluuUtlls,  and  the 
Paul  BeiiheldSp  the  only  matter  of  lur  prize  is,  thai  ihe  confede- 
racy did  not  sncct^ed.  *  !  have  tried  theni  already/  said  Hydcr, 
*and  1  know  them  wefl ;  ihey  have  no  condnct;  and  even  no\%v 
when  I  huve  assembled  my  nhole  force  lo  enter  the  country,  ihey 
have  not  shewn  tlie  least  glininn  ring  of  ability/  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  llyder  overran  ihe  Carnatic  with  an  «irniy  of  niore 
ttian  80,CX)0  men,  almoiit  reabzing  ihojie  tremendous  jtcenes  of  de* 
solation  which  Burke  so  fonibty,  but  somewhut  too  poetically^ 
described^  and  wliich  continued  to  be  the  topic  of  stupid  ridicule 
at  Madras,  *  imtil  the  conflagration  of  the  surrounding  country^ 
and  the  actual  appearance  of  the  bleeding  fngilivts,  roused  this 
most  extraordinary  conclave  from  a  slumber,  vihicb  has  no  ei&ampie 
in  the  history  of  the  world.' — vol.  ii.  p.  e36, 

Hijs  campaign,  disastrous  and  disgraceful  as  it  was  to  us,  afforded 
many  brilliant  exaniples  of  genius  and  gallantry  on  the  part  of 
the  subaltern  oflicers  in  the  command  of  posts  j  among  whom  En- 
iigns  Allan  and  Macauley,  Lieutenants  Parr  and  Flint,  are  metvr 
tioned  with  parti<  ular  distinction*  We  canttot  resist  jnsifrting  the 
eulogium  bestowed  by  Colonel  VVilks  on  the  kst*mentioued  offi- 
cer:— 

'  Strange  as  in  these  days  the  proposiiion  may  sound,  this  lieuleaant 
was  an  oflicer  uf  very  ctmsiderableejsperience;  to  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  theory,  he  arlded  vonie  pracrical  acquaintance  with  the  busine^ 
of  a  siege  ;  and  to  inibfary  talent**  of  no  ordinary  rank,  a  mind  fertile 
tn  resources,  and  u  mild  confidence  nf  manner^  which,  as  his  troops 
were  wont  to  say,  rendfred  it  impossible  to  feel  alarm  in  his  presence. 
He  found  the  place  (Wandewa^h)  in  a  ruinous  siak-,  furnij^hed  with  abun- 
dance of  cannon,  but  no  carriages,  and  btrle  powder ;  he  repaired  the 
works,  constructed  carnages,  and  manufaciured  pawiler  He  had  not 
one  artilleryman  ;  but  he  prevailed  on  the  siher^niJEhst  whOp  according 
lo  the  routine  of  Hindoo  warfare,  are  the  apokigy  for  cannoneers,  not 
only  to  attend  regularly,  to  be  ijisiructed  in  tlie  exercise,  but,  in  the 
iubsequeiu  Mt-ge,  to  perform  their  duties  in  a  respectable  manner, 
From  the  I2th  of  August,  1780,  until  the  12th  of  Fehrnary,  1783,  an 
evenlful  period,  during  which  the  flower  of  Hyder's  army  were  before 
the  place  seventy*eight  days  of  open  trenches  and,  after  being  foiled 
m  open  force,  made  repeated  attempts  to  seize  it  by  atrata^^em^  or 
starve  it  into  surreufler,  thiii  officer,  never  once  casting  off  his  cloth et - 
at  the  uncertain  penods  of  repose,  not  only  provided  the  means  of  io- 
itimal  defence,  but  raised  a  little  corps  of  cavalry  for  exterior  enter- 
prise i 
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priie;  and,  during  aprotr»cteH  period  of  famine  and  diversified  misery 
«bewhere«  not  only  fed  lib  own  garrijwm,  but  prucured  impt>rtHnt  sup- 
plies for  ihc  us«!  of  ihe  main  army*  for  which  he  wus  junily  drt-mt^d  to 
be  the  centre  of  nil  correct  inttftligcnc**.  1  ht;  model  prt^po^ed  by  ;h<? 
cuperttffvcedt  for  tht?  imitation  of  the  youn^  vkw^  aspiring;  ihe  tlieme  of 
general  applause;  honourable  in  private  Uw,  ab  he  ivasdistini^ur^hed  in 
public  conduct;  the  barren  ^"ry  has  retiioined  Iw  him  of  prtisi^rving 
the  letters  on  service,  vvritiew  in  Sir  Ej^ie  Coule'**  iiwn  tiantl,  full  uf 
affectionate  attachmeni  and  admiration.  Colooel  Flrnt  i%  living,  and 
In  London*  Faucy  would  associnte  with  the  retirement  of  sucb  a  man 
marks  of  public  approbatii>ii  and  dignified  competency;  but  human 
«fair»  too  often  relieet  an  inverted  copy  of  Ibe  pictureii  of  imagina-^ 
lion/— voK  li*  pp*  264,  ^65* 

Tbe  Imiienlabte  deairuction  of  Colonel  B^illi£*§  corps,  froni  the 
tolal  incapacity^  as  it  would  now  iteeui,  of  lUat  oiiicerj  is  thus 
aumnied  up: — 

•  '*  Colonel  Baillie,  after  ordering  hi.s  fire  to  cease^  went  forwards  to 
ask  for  quarter,  by  waving  his  handkerchief:  and,  supposing  ac(]ui- 
escencc  to  be  bigniBed,  he  ordtfred  the  Europeans,  who  lo  tht^  ia&t  mtv 
ment  preserved  an  undauoted  aspect  and  compact  order,  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  enemy^  although*tiw*y  at  first  paused,  and  received  him 
as  a  prisoner,  after  bein^  slightly  wuunded*  perceiving  the  *ame  unau* 
thorized  stragfjjjng  fire  lo  ct>ntinue,  rushed  forwards  to  an  un resisted 
ilaughter.  Of  eighty-six  officers,  lUirty*stK  were  killed,  ur  died  of 
their  wounds^  thirty *tbur  were  wounded  and  taken,  auii  sixteen  were 
taken  not  wounded  ;  the  carnai^e  among  the  soldiers  heini»  nearly  mi  the 
same  proportion.  Hyder's  young  soldiers  in  parlituldr  anuised  ihem- 
aeives  witb  fleshing  their  swords,  and  exhibiting  tiidr  s-Uil)  on  men 
already  most  inhumanly  mangled  ;  uti  the  iiick  and  wounded  in  tha 
doolies;  and  even  on  women  and  children;  and  the  lower  order  of 
horsemen  plundered  their  HCtlms  of  tiie  la*»i  remtiant  of  their  cloihingi 
monc  escaped  this  brutal  treatment,  excepting  the  tew  who  were  saverl  liy 
the  humatie  interposition  oi'  the  French  officers,  and  partictilarly  Mon- 
iieur  Pimorin,  of  the  regular  French  hiie,  who  had  ji fined  with  h  sninll 
detacbment  from  MaiiA»  a  short  time  previous  to  its  capture  in  1779; 
aiid  Monsieur  Lally,  who  has  already  beeo  introtluce'd  tti  the  reiidef  s 
notice.*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  tjje  ^vhoje  Cfirp<>,  with  ^lU 
its  equipments  of  every  description,  was  irretrievably  atid  t^^taUy  hjsi<* — 
veil,  ii.  pp,  V77,  27  8  > 

Tbe  barbarism  of  Hyder's  mind,  and  hist  strange  ignorance  of 


•  IjlIIj,  who  bud  first  served  with  BasikliU  Jung,  liken  *itti  Ni^iiu  All,  wa.*  diiposnl 
«lNFUt  177 B  t*>  tr)  hii  fortimis  w\\h  H^diT,  whu  »U|tylhte<lp  fe^r  »  ll*i  Isiiiii  «(iiuiiiit  of 
tecc  t^  t^**^^  l^<^  J^^XJO  mpeea  «  niotidu  T  lie  FrfticlunHn,  nut  being  ubli'  tu  bring  tlie 
piM^auuiberrtvcc-ired  onij,  nt  the  fint  mmiiiri)  pHV,  ^fOOO  rtifiee*.  lie  durusrided 
on  «ydi<riice,  lalki^  but*,  mx'd  gitM-onaHed*  *  tkf  qiiit'E*'  amd  ttvfler,  'and  br  gmlciful 
Jbr  grtting  54J  mucb i  juu  Ijjivc  aui  lullilled  jour  ili|»jIaUoii, iiud  I  liavt  i>verp!iiit  v"^'  "u 
pn>|Mfrtioii  to  juur  luiiutKri,  I  du  nut  give  «ti  utiiccrr  ^jOOO  ruj^eeii  ^  mojiUi  lor  the 
fc^muty  oi  bit  tia^le  runr/ 
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the  practical  eflfects  of  civilization,  are  evinced  in  the  foUowing  in- 
cident : — 

*  Among  the  prisoners  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Lang,  who  commanded 
Vellore,  a  child  rather  than  a  youth,  born  in  India,  who  was  serving 
ms  a  volunteer.  He  sent  for  the  boy,  and  ordered  him  instantly  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  father,  offering  him  a  splendid  establishment,  on 
the  condition  of  surrendering  the  place,  and  announcing  that  his  own 
death  would  be  the  result  of  refusal.  The  boy  at  first  received  the  pro- 
position with  a  cool  rejection ;  but,  on  being  pressed  with  direct  threats* 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  addressing  Hyder  in  bis  own  language,  **  If  you 
consider  mr,"  said  he,  '*  base  enough  to  write  such  a  letter,  on  what 
ground  can  you  think  so  meanly  of  my  father  f  It  is  in  your  power  to 
present  me  before  the  ramparts  of  Vellore,  and  cut  me  into  a  thousand 
pieces  in  my  father's  presence  ;  but  it  is  out  of  your  power  to  make  him 
a  traitor."  The  threats  were,  however,  reneu'ed  by  the  attendants  in 
a  separate  tent,  but,  being  found  ineffectual,  the  child  was  remanded  to 
the  quarters  of  the  other  prisoners.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281. 

Colonel  Wilks  mentions  the  cases  of  two  individuals,  both  well 
known  to  him,  among  the  wounded  of  this  unhappy  day ;  the  one 
of  which  he  may  well  say  was  re^inarkable  from  mere  fact ;  the 
other  sufficiently. so  from  characterrstic  imagination.  The  first  was 
that  of  an  English  artilleryman,  of  the  name  of  Twig ;  he  had  re- 
ceived a  sabre  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  separated  the 
muscles  destined  to  support  the  head,  and  it  fell  accordingly  on  his 
chest. — *  On  being  roused  by  threats  and  other  wounds,  this  extra- 
ordinary man  raised  his  head  to  its  proper  position  with  the  aid  of 
his  hands,  and,  supporting  it  in  this  manner,  actually  performed  the 
march  of  six  miles,  and  was  perfectly  cured.' — vol.  ii.  p.  281. 

'  The  other  case  was  that  of  Mahommed  Booden,  commandant  of  Hy* 
der's  artillery. — A  cannon  shot  had  grazed  the  back  of  the  occiput,  and 
numerous  exfoliations  of  the  skull,  which  he  describes  to  have  afterwards 
occurred,  seem  to  evince  that  the  contact  was  severe.  He  fell,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  killed,  but  almost  instantly  arose,  put  on  bis  turban, 
and  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  found  to  have  received  no  other  appa- 
rent injury  than  a  small  contusion  surmounted  by  a  tumour.  The 
escape  of  this  man  became  a  subject  of  general  conversation  in  Hyder's 
army;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  possessing  a  charm  to  avert 
cannon-balls,  and  the  secret  must  be  invaluable.  Tippoo  sent  for  him 
some  days  afterwards,  and  questioned  him  regarding  the  charm.  He 
replied,  as  he  always  continued  to  believe,  that  it  was  the  root  of  a 
small  plant,  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  travelling  Hindoo  mendi- 
cant, to  be  worn  at  all  times  wrapped  up  in  his  turban,  as  an  infallible 
protection  to  the  head.  Tippoo  desired  to  see  this  precious  treasure, 
and,  after  n  deliberate  scrutiny,  very  coolly  wrapped  it  up  in  his  own 
turban,  for  the  future  defence  of  his  own  head,  regardless  of  the  fate 
of  Mahommed  Booden's,  who  was  perfectly  aware,  that  serious  re- 
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monsiraDCe  would  put  his  heftd  in  greater  danger  thun  l\\%  caimon-balb 

of  ihe  next  banle/— vol.  ii.  pp.  281/282. 

Tliough  the  war,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  entered  on 
bj  Hyder  under  the  tnast  favounible  au!»piceif;  and  many  impor- 
tant advantages  were  obtained  hy  iiini,  yet  they  led  to  nt>  decisive 
fe^ull^in  his  fuvour;  andj  in  fact,  his  situation,  from  the  period  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote'a  apj>ointment  to  the  conmiand  of  ilit  arni\\  was 
daily  becoming  more  critical.  He  wa^  not  infjensible  of  ihe  dan* 
g^er ;  and  on  one  occasion  m  said  to  have  thus  addressed  his  confix 
dential  minister,  Poornea  : — 

*  I  have  com  mi  I  ted  a  great  error;  I  have  purchased  a  cira  tight  of 
Se^ndee  at  the  price  of  a  lac  of  pajiitdajj ;  I  sbnll  pay  deuiiy  U\t  my  ar- 
TOg^ance  ;  bctwefu  me  mid  the  En^lrsh  there  were  perhaps  mutuul 
^n.»undsof  diisati^tacti^m,  but  iiu  suliicit'tit  cause  tor  war;  imd  1  might 
have  miuie  them  luy  friends  in  spite  of  Mnhommed  Ali,  the  must  trea- 
ch^roasi  «f  men.  The  ilefeat  of  mauy  Bail  lies  and  Braithwaites  wiJl 
liotdf^lrDy  iheai.  1  can  ruiu  iLieir  resources  by  land,  but  1  cannot  dry  up 
ihe  sea  i  and  I  mu>L  be  fust  weary  of  a  war  in  which  1  can  %^m 
JWlhiiig  by  fightin<».     I  ought  to  have  reflected,  that  no  man  of  comnum 

n*e  will  trust  a  Maliraita  j  and  thtir  they  themNelve*  (U^  nm  expect  to 
rerusted.  1  have  been  amused  byidlt  expc-ctutiniiiof  a  French  Ibrce 
bm  Europe;  but,  supposing  it  lo  arrive*,  aud  tu  be  succebbful  here,  I 
mufit  go  alone  aga]nst  ihc  Mahrattas  and  incur  the  reproach  uf  rhi: 
French  for  distrusting  them  ;  for  I  dare  not  admit  them  in  force  to  My- 
soor/ — vol.  ii»  p.  3/3. 

Tins  is  tio  faint  portrait  of  his  mind ;  a  more  striking  one,  how- 
er,  of  the  perturbed  and  gloomy  nature  of  his  fechngs  is  fur- 
jied  by  Gholaum  Ali,  one  of  \m  nui^t  familiar  cam pauions: — 
Sholanm  had  observed  him  to  start  much  in  his  sleep;  and, 
on  his  waking,  took  the  liberty  to  a?ik  bini  of  what  he  had  been 
dreaming r — '  xMy  friend,*  replied  Hvder,  *  the  stale  of  a  y*jg«rcCreli- 
gioua  mendicant)  is  more  delitiirhtful  tlian  my  envied  monarchy ; 
«wake,  they  see  no  conspirators ;  asleep,  they  dream  of  no  assas- 
sins !' 

Jn  the  cavalry  of  Hyder  tire  officers  were  fond  of  evhibiting 
to  the  English  army  a  chivalrous  spirit,  which  induced  them  fre- 
mmitly  to  approach,  individually,  within  speaking  distance  i>f  the 
nankin«^  parties,  aud  give  a  general  challenge  to  swingle  combat. 
The  manner  in  which  they  vsere  answered  and  silenced  is  not  ill 
described : — 

*  There  was  in  Sir  Eyre  Cooie's  body-guard  a  young  cavalry  oftlcer, 
distinguished  for  superior  military  address;  <m  ordinary  service  always 
foremost,  to  the  very  verge  of  prudence^  but  never  beyojid  it ;  of  phytic?! I 
strength,  seldom  equalled  ;  ou  foot,  a  dgure  for  a  sculptor ;  when 
IPounied — 

**  he 


"  he  grew  unto  his  seat, 
Antl  to  5uch  wtmdnm*  doing  broyj^hl  his  hof9« 
Aii  lie  liHil  Ix^i^n  iricorp!i«d  and  deiiiMiatured 
With  ibt  bravf  beaflt/' 

*ln  commi^Ji  with  the  rest  of  the  army^thii  officer  had  smiled  at  fhe 
recrlal  rit  (beat?  jibsurd  chulk*n^*'ii;  but,  whilf  reetmnoirring  on  the  flank 
of  the  column  of  march »  onv  of  them  was  personally  add^«rs^ed  to 
Limselfby  y  horsema»i,  who,  from  dre^s  and  appear<snci%  seemed  to  be 
of  some  diasincnnn.  Ne  accepted  the  mvitation,  und  ihe  requisire  |if«- 
cmitioiis  wure  mntually  acceHt?d  to  :  ibey  fought ;  and  he  slew  hh  anta- 
gujiist.  After  this  mculent.  the  challenge*  were  frequently  iiddressijd^ 
tjor,  a5  formerly.  In  the  wbole  army,  but  to  Daiia$f  wbtvsc  name  be- 
en me  <.pee(Jily  known  to  them  ;  and,  whenever  his  duty  admitted,  and 
hh  favouiite  horse  was  sufjicicntly  fresh,  f he  invitations  were  ftcceplerf, 
until  the  Mysoreans  became  weary  of  repetition.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception, the  result  was  uniform.  On  thai  ou^  occaM*:m,  the  comba- 
tants,  sifter  several  rounds,  feeling  a  respect  for  each  other,  made 
a  significant  pause,  mutu;illy  yaluttd,  and  retired,  A&  a  fashion  among 
the  aspiring  young  ofticers,  these  adventures  were  not  calculated 
for  general  adoption  ;  it  was  found,  that,  in  single  combat,  the  address 
I  if  a  native  borsernari  h  seldom  equalled  by  an  European.' — voK  ii. 
pp.  351,392. 

In  the  cotirse  of  the  year  178S,  Hyder's  tienllh  perceplibly  de- 
cliried;  atid,  in  ibe  ojonth  of  Novenibcr,  symptoms  of  a  disease 
ap[>earcd^  known  to  the  Hindoos  under  tbe  name  of  the  raj-pora^ 
or  royal  boil,  from  its  being  supposed  lu  be  pceiiliar  to  persons 
ofr^iiik  ;  by  the  Muhouiinedanii  it  is  culled  the  *  crab/  from  the  fancied 
resfemblance  to  tliiu  animal  in  the  swelling  behind  tlie  ueck^  or  Lbe 
upper  p^>rti^^ii  of  the  backi  \ihich  is  the  first  itidicatioii  of  this 
disoidtr,  'Hie  united  efforU  of  Hindoo,  Mabomroedaii,  and 
French  phyMtians  were  of  no  avail,  and  be  died  on  the  7lh  of 
December,  His  body  wa^  secretly  deposited  in  tbe  tomb  of  bis 
faUier  ut  Cedar,  but  vias  subsequently  removed  by  Tippoos  ordert 
to  die  .superb  niausoleuni  »t  Seringa patam^  which  is  stdl  endowed 
auti  kept  up  by  the  En^liJih. 

The  character  of  Hyder  has  been  pretty  mell  developed  by  die 
extracts  which  we  have  made  from  these  ;ind  the  former  volumes; 
but,  an  we  have  now  pcrhapii  gone  over  bis  history  for  the  la^it 
lime,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  Colonel  Wilks's  information  to 
brinji  it  before  our  reaiJern  untler  one  point  of  view. 

In  |>er>iou  he  was  tall  and  mbiiiat;  his  neck  long,  bis  shoulders 
broad  ;  hi^  complexion  wa»  fair  and  0orid,  (as  an  Indian;)  wd  a 
prommcnt  and  raUier  aquiline  nose  and  smalt  eyes  imparted  to  his 
coniaeuance  a  Tiii^tine  of  sternness  and  genrienesj*.  He  had  a 
inclhiw  aiul  musical  voice.  His  turban,  whose  various  involution!^ 
Utire  raid  to  cnntam  one  hundred  cubits  of  the  most  brilliant  scar- 
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let,  overBhadowed  Ins  shoulders.  Tlie  rest  of  hh  dress  was  squall? 
oiagnificctit.  fond  uf  sliow  and  pyrade,  lie  was  attended,  on  great 
oecisimiSy  by  a  retinue  of  a  thousanil  spearmen  s  pi  end  idly  clothed 
and  armcfl,  preceded  by  bards,  Mho  sutig  hm  cscploils  iti  the  Cana-* 
ftm  l^itgtiage* 

He  was  a  bold  and  skilful  horseman;  u^  a  swordsman  he  wai 
beld  in  high  cslcem,  and  as  a  marksutan  unrivalled :  the  voluno. 
leers  engaj^ed  in  single  combat  wiih  ihe  royai  liger  weic  roittideiit 
of  being  presened  in  ibe  last  e^lreniily  by  the  fnsil  of  Hydcr  frutit 
the  balcony. 

Ho  cotild  neither  read  nor  write  ony  language  ;  and,  in  making 
the  initiid  of  bis  name,  to  ijerve  as  his  ^^ignatitre  on  public  otca- 
sioiw,  eitlier  from  inaptitude  to  learn,  or  for  the  sake  of  urigina- 
lily,  he  inverted  its  form,  and,  instead  of  ^,  wrote  ^;  but,  b€* 
mdes  the  Hindostanee,  he  spoke  with  great  fluency  five  other 
bnguagfs  of  the  jieninsula ;  and  he  possessed  the  extraordinary 
facnhy  of  listening  to  the  song  of  n  bardp  dictating  to  a  ntoon^hee, 
hearing  and  answering  the  report  of  a  spy,  and  following  the  reci- 
tal of  a  long  and  complex  account  of  his  dewan,  or  treasurer, 
Mr.  SwartyJ,  who  wasi  admitted  to  his  presence^  admired  the  rapid 
4ispalch  with  which  bis  afiairs  proceeded ;  letter  after  letter  m  as 
received  and  read  to  him,  the  writers  ran,  wrote  the  annwer,  which 
be  dictited»  and  Hyder  apposed  his  seal  *  He  orders/  says  the 
worthy  missionary,  *one  man  to  write  a  letter  and  read  it  to  him ; 
then  he  calb  another  to  read  it  to  him  again  ;  if  ttie  writer  has  iu 
the  least  deviated  from  his  orders^  his  head  pays  for  it/ 

His  intercourse  with  his  harem  was  never  permitted  to  divert 
hhn  from  the  most  rigid  attention  to  public  business;  from  sun- 
rise till  noon  he  was  occupied  in  the  durbar;  he  then  took  Ids  first 
meal,  and  retired  to  rest  for  an  hour  or  two;  in  the  evening  he 
rode  out,  and  dien  returned  to  hu^siness  till  near  midnight  when  he 
nade  hk  second  meal,  dfank  largely,  but  secretly,  and  retired 
to  r^st. 

He  possessed  the  most  disciplined  command  of  ins  temper  :  hi§ 
apparent  bursts  of  anger  (according  to  Colonel  Wilks)  were  syste* 
matic^and  intended  to  keep  for  ever  present  the  terror  of  his  name. 
*  He  is  servetl/  says  Mr*  Swartz,  'through  fear:  two  hundred 
people  with  whips  stand  always  ready  to  u^e;  not  a  day  passes 
on  which  numhers  are  not  flogged.  Hyder  applies  the  same  cat  to 
ill  tnmsgressors  aUke— gentlemen  and  horsekcepers,  tax-gatherers 
and  his  oun  s^ons*  It  will  Imrdly  be  believed,*  adds  this  excellent 
man,  *  what  punishments  arc  daily  inflicted  on  the  collectors.^ — 
One  of  ihein  was  tied  np^  and  two  men  came  with  their  whip* 
and  cut  him  dreadfully;  with  sharp  nails  was  his  flesh  torn  asittider, 
uid  then  scourged  afresh  ;  hii  shrieks  rent  the  air^ 
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Yet,  ill  spile  of  his  xvelUknown  iiiluimynilVj  and  llie  iiolorious 
sy»tem  of  exaction  and  rorture,  men  of  filnifist  every  country  mere 
a(tracto<l  to  his  court  liy  brilliant  prospects  of  aclvaiicenicnl  arid 
wi*(ilih ;  but  a  person  found  to  be  worth  keeping  was  H  prisoner  — 
for  bfe;  llvderV  was  literally  the  lion*a  den^no  footjiteps  led  from  ■ 
it — he  would  hear  of  no  standard  but  his  own,  and  suffered  no  return. 
It  is  the  less  surprbing  ihertfore  tliat  in  cotituil  he  had  no 
■dviserp  and  uo  conlidaut.  In  our  exammatiori  of  the  Hrst  part  of 
this  work,  we  hazarded  a  few  observations  on  the  striking  similarily 
between  the  character  of  Hyder  All  ami  thai  of  Ali  Buonaparte, 
livery  step  which  we  have  »uice  advanced  has  tended  to  coiitirui 
our  strictures,  and  justify  the  paralleh  If  tl^ere  be  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference^ lheconclijdin«»  remarks  «jf  Colonel  Wilks  will  determine  it 
in  favour  of  the  Asiatic  barbarian: — 

*  In  comm«jn  with  all  sovereigns  who  have  risen  fnim  obscurtly  lo  a 
thront%  flycier  waded  ihrongb  crime*  to  his  object;  but  they  never c?&- 
ceeded  the  remoxal  of  real  ]mpedinit:nts«  and  he  never  achieved  through 
bhitJil  what  frmid  was  capable  of  eflecting.  He  fixed  hk  Medfaiit  view 
upon  the  end»  and  considered  simply  the  etficifiicy,  and  never  the 
morwl  ttfndency  of  the  nveam.     If  he  was  cruel  and  unfetlinf*,  it  was 

for  I  be  promotion  of  his  objects,  and  never  for  the  gratis  cat  ion  of  anger  ■ 
or  revenge*  If  he  was  ever  )it>tTaI^  it  was  because  tiberaJity  exalted  ■ 
his  character  and  augmenfed  Uk  power;  if  he  was  ever  merciiuh  it  wa« 
in  those  ca*es  where  the  reputation  of  mercy  prtimoted  future  snbmrs- 
iron.  IJis  European  pri*JOuers  were  m  irons,  because  they  were  other-* 
wise  deemed  unmanageable  ;  ihey  were  scantily  fed,  because  that  was 
economical ;  there  was  little  disijiiciion  of  rank^  because  that  would 
have  been  expensive  :  but,  beyond  these  simply  interestetl  views,  there 
was,  by  his  authority,  no  wanton  severity ;  there  was  no  compassion^  bui 
there  was  no  resentment;  it  was  a  political  expenditure  for  a  poh treat 
purpose,  and  there  was  no  pa-ssjon,  ^ood  or  bad,  to  disturb  the  balance 
of  the  account.  He  carried  merciless  devastation  into  an  enemy V 
country,  and  cvt^n  to  his  own,  but  never  beyond  the  reputed  utility  of 
the  ea5c:'he  sent  the  inhabitants  into  captivity,  because  it  injured  the 
aneiny  s  country  uuil  benefited  his  own.  The  misery  of  the  individual! 
was  no  part  of  the  convideraticm,  and  the  death  ol  the  greater  portion 
ilill  leU  a  residue,  to  swell  a  scanty  population.  With  an  equal  ab- 
«trnce  of  feeling  he  caused  forcible  emigrations  from  one  province  t*> 
another,  because  he  deemed  h  the  best  cure  for  rebellion ;  and  he 
converted  the  male  cbddreu  into  military  slaves,  because  he  expected 
lliem  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  army.  He  gave  fair,  and  occasion* 
ally  brill iaiit  encourageineni,  to  the  active  and  aspiring  among  bis  ser- 
vants, so  long  as  liberality  proved  an  incitement  to  exertion,  and  he 
robl>ed  and  tortured  them  without  gratitiiJe  or  compunction,  when  no 
further  services  were  expected  :  it  was  an  account  of  profit  and^loss, 
and  a  calculation,  whether  it  were  most  benelicial  to  employ  or  to  plun- 
der them* 

*  Tho»e  brilliant  and  equivocal  virtues,  which  gild  the  crimes  of  other 

iunquerors^ 
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conquemn,  were  utterly  uiiknown  to  thf  breast  of  Hyder.  No  admi- 
ntifin  fif  bravery  in  rt^ai^tiuicc,  nr  of  ftirtitude  in  ihe  fallen,  ever  t*x- 
emd  ^ympnihy,  or  soltrnril  the  culd  calculating  dt- ci?*inn  of  their  fnte. 
No  c*mfemj.Jl  for  umnanly  suljuiisiiiitju  ever  aggrnvated  ibe  Ir^almcnl  of 
the  abjoct  and  the  mean.  Every  thing  was  weiij;hed  in  the  balance  of 
ijtilMy,  und  iH>  gnijj^  of  hufnan  leeling,  no  breath  of  virtue  or  of  vice, 
wraipirrmifted  to  incline  rhebeain. 

•  There  vi/UM  one  siditary  exiimple  of  feelings  incitlent  to  ourtiatiire; 
affection  ftiran  unworthy  wn,  whom  he  nominated  to  he  hia  stjccessorr 
i*hile  uniformly,  earneHlly,  and  broa<ily  predicting,  thut  thli*  son  would 
losr  ihe  empire  which  be  himself  had  gained/ — vol.  iii,  pp.  457t  458» 

This  son,  iiplly  natned  Tipptm,  or  the  Tiger ^  was  thirty  years 
af  age  when  \m  father  died ;  he  assutned  the  reins  of  government 
with  an  ^nny  of  ninety  thousoud  men,  a  treasury  contalninj^  three 
crotes  of  rt^Jees,  (ahoul  three  miliions  sterling,)  in  hard  money, 
and  an  aceMmulaied  booty  of  jewefa  and  other  valuables,  in  Poor- 
fiea*s  iingtiape,  to  a  countless  anionnt.  With  ihisj  and  the  aid 
of  a  French  force,  instead  of  ofi'ering  terms  to  the  English  which, 
ill  the  dissensions  betsveen  tlie  civd  and  military  authoiities  of 
Madrai^  and  the  tardy  and  uunracious  assistance  from  Bengal, 
would  probably  have  been  accepted,  Tippoo  at  once  beiinn  to 
indulge  bis  favourite  dream  of  drivina:  tlieni  out  'of  the  peninsub. 

The  fortress  of  Cuddalore  had  received  such  a  reinforcement  from 
Suffrein'fl  rieet,  after  hisi  action  wiili  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  as  to 
ermble  Monsieur  Bussy  to  make  a  vigorous  sortie  with  his  best 
tnwipHj  wlio,  however,  suffered  a  very  severe  h>5Sf 'both  in  officera 
And  !t*en.  The  following  anecdote  (which  afford?*  another  extra- 
ordituiry  in«»tance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune)  we  Mispeci  will  be 
Bew  to  mostt  of  our  reader* : — 

*  Amon^  the  wounded  prisoners  was  a  you  nil  French  Serjeant,  whft 
to  particolftrly  attracted  the  notice  of  Odoivel  Wuuncnbeim,  com- 
mandant of  the  JIanoverian  troops  in  the  Enghiib  !^rvice»  by  his  in- 
tcret^tinft  appearance  and  manners,  tbitl  he  ordered  the  youns;  man  lo  be 
conveyed  to  hiii  own  tents,  where  be  was  treated  with  attention  atid 
kiudnr5^  nnltl  bis  recovery  and  release.  Many  years  afterwards,  when 
the  French  army,  under  Bernadotte,  entered  Hanover,  General  Wan- 
mheim,  among  others,  attended  the  icvee  of  the  conqueror.  **  You 
have  sened  a  great  deal,"  said  Bernadotte,  on  his  being  presented, 
**  tnd,  as  I  undenitand,  in  India  ?"  '*  I  have  served  there*"  **  At  Cud- 
datofeT  •*  1  wai  there,"*  "  Have  you  any  recollection  of  a  wounded 
•effrant,  whom  you  took  under  your  protection  in  the  course  of  thai 
iervice?"  The  circjimstance  was  not  iinmedialely  present  to  the  gene- 
imJ's  mind  ;  but,  on  recollection,  he  resumed,  **  I  do  indeed  remembcf 
ibedrcumitance,  and  a  very  hue  young  man  he  was;  I  have  entirely 
luit  stghi  of  him  ever  since,  but  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  of 
hit  welfare*'*  **  That  young  ^terjeant,"  said  Bernadotte,  "  was  the  fer- 
lojr  wfio  HA»  sow  TH£  BONovH  tu  ADpa&ii  Tov;  wba  ii  happy  tu 
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Ibis  public  (ippfirtunity  of  tekiifinvlcdging  the  obligntion,  and  will  omit 
Hi)  tnrans  wilbin  hi*  poiAer  of  terrifying  his  gratitude  to  General  Watigcu-     i 
beirn/*'<— voL  ii.  pp.  442,  44J.  ■ 

Hie  captnre  of  the  almost  loipregnable  fort   of  BeduQre  by^ 
a  Imtidlul  uf  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Mauhew^^  who 
wan  puzzled  to  uccount  for  hi*  own  success,  is  thus  curioiisly  and 
satisluctonly  eNplaioed ; — 

/Vuiong^  the  pru^uner^  carried  o^  by  Hyder  from  Mabbar  wits  a 
yriiin^  Nijir,  lo  whom,  after  his  conver?.ion  lo  Iilmnisni,  was  given  the 
nnme  of  ^Shak  A^ez,  tin  duvt  of  the  house*  Thn  youdi,  ijom  hit 
noble  port,  itigeiuious  manners,  and  siiigular  beauty^  attracted  ge* 
neral  attentkni ;  iind  in  u  more  mature  age  his  valour  in  the  field  ind 
tniconnnun  inteUigeoee  recommended  hitn  so  ^tkosjgly  to  lh«^  favour 
of  Hydtr  that  he  would  frequently  speak  of  hini  as  *  hb  right  hand 
iti  the  hour  uf  dartger ;'  and  w^hen  angry  with  Tippoo  would  often 
wiah  that  Avez  was  his  stm  ujslead  of  him,  ^^ot  long  before  his 
death  Hyder  hud  appomted  this  favourite  to  the  situation  of  govenior 
of  the  fortress  and  province  of  Bednore*  Tippoo  bad  not  forgot- 
ten his  faiher*:^  pr^hea,  and  the  habit  of  ptibticly  contrasting  the  qua^^ 
lit  its  of  his  slave  with  those  of  ibe  heir-apparent ;  nor  could  Ayez 
ertuten)plate  without  ahim  the  crisis  of  hts  fate^  which  the  death  of 
Hyder  woidd  certainly  acceleraie.  Tippoo  had,  in  fact^  dispatched 
Lnif  Ali  Bt'g  Iti  assume  the  government  of  Bednore,  but,  appreiien* 
sive  I  hat  Aye/  nii^ht  resist,  had  previously  sent  secret  orders  to  ib^ 
ofhccr  nest  in  cumniand  to  put  htm  to  death,  and  assume  the  goveni- 
tnenl  till  the  arrival  uf  the  proper  successor.  Ayez,  suspecting  ibat 
sometfiiug  of  thiiy  kind  might  happen,  had  given  positive  orders  thai 
every  lelttr  received  should  be  brought  to  him  and  examined  in  his 
presence;  but  being,  like  Hyder,  entirely  illiterate,  no  otjier  person 
wa*  allowed  to  be  present  than  the  reader  and  himself.  On  the 
dfiy  preceding  that  on  which  the  English  force  attacked  the  gbauts^ 
the  fatal  letter  arrived;  the  bramin  who  read  it,  and  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed^  was  more  astonished  at  its  contents  than  Ayet; 
who,  plated  iu  this  perilous  condition,  without  a  nioment^s  hesita- 
tion, put  the  unfortunate  braniin  to  death  to  prevent  discovery ; 
instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  went  off  at  full  speed  to  die  citadel 
to  (nnke  arrangeinents  for  the  surrender  of  the  place  to  the  English. 
All  ihis  wus  unknown  at  the  time,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
dispersion  and  disniay  of  the  troops,  and  the  easy  possession  of  the 
whole  proviirce,  which  so  much  surprized  General  Matthews,  that 
be  attributed  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  tJie  '  Divine  decrees/  and  in 
the  serond,  lo  the  '  panic  of  the  enemy/  (li,  p*  435.) 

When  Tippoo  was  accused  by  General  Macleod  of  his  faithlest 
conduct  befoi  e  Mangulore,  he  replied  in  English,  written  by  a  Freuch 
miuii  '  It  is  a  lie  or  mensonge/    On  whieh  the  general  returned 
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for  answer,  '  Permit  me  to  inform  jou,  prince,  that  this  lan^age 
iM  not  good  for  you  to  give,  nor  me  to  receive;  and  that  if  I  was 
alone  with  you  in  the  desert  you  would  not  dare  to  say  these  worda 
10  Die;*  and  he  added,  '  if  you  have  courage  enough  to  meet  me, 
tike  one  hundred  of  your  bravest  men  on  foot,  and  meet  me  on 
the  aea-shore*  I  will  fight  you,  and  one  hundred  of  mine  will  tight 
withyour's/  Nothing  furdur  appears  from  General  Macleod; 
but  in  the  *  King  of  Histories,'  written  under  the  iin mediate  direc- 
tion of  Tippoo,  and  found  in  the  palace  of  Seringapatam,  is  a  long 
Mid  abusive  reply,  accusing  the  Nazarenes  of  idolatry,  and  every 
species  of  vice,  and  dius  concluding  :  '  If  thou  hast  any  doubt  of  all 
this  J  descend,  as  thou  hast  written,  from  thy  ships,  witli  thy  forces, 
and  taste  the  flavour  of  the  blows  indicted  by  the  hands  of  the 
holy  warriors,  and  behohl  the  terror  of  the  religion  of  Mahom- 
med,*  hc^ — but  General  Macleod,  according  to  this  faithful  his* 
torian,  Hed  on  the  same  night !     ( Pref.  p.  xxv.) 

The  ferocious  disposition  of  Tippoo  was  frequently  exhibited  da- 
ring the  siege  of  iMangalore,  a  contemptible  fortress  which,  however, 
locked  up  the  services  of  bis  mam  army  for  nearly  nine  months. 
Reflecting  that  it  had  been  surrendered  to  General  MatlJiews  by 
the  Kelledar  Rustum  Ali  Beg  as  an  untenable  post,  be  came  to  a 
conclusion,  that  Rustum  must  have  been  eilher  a  traitor  or  a 
bungler,  (he  stopped  not  to  inquire  which,)  and  the  unfortunate 
Kelledar,  with  his  principal  officers,  was  therefore  led  out  to 
jostaiit  execution.  Uut  it  was  not  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  17S4,  when  the  release  of  the  prisoners  off'ered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  all  of  comparing  tlie  history  of  their  sufferings,  that  the 
extent  of  the  atrocity  of  this  monster  was  fully  ascertained. 
Hyder,  in  truth,  had  never  shewn  any  scruples  of  delicacy  regaid- 
ing  the  safe  and  cheap  custody  of  European  prisoners^  he  used 
severity  and  sometimes  direct  force  to  procure  the  services  of 
gunners  and  artificers;  but  this  was  the  amount  of  his  barbarity; 
*  it  was  reserved  for  Tippoo  Suliaun  to  murder  his  prisoners/ 
All  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  arms  w^re  sure  to  be  dis- 
patched— some  were  poisoned,  others  led  into  the  woods  and 
hacked  to  pieces.  Those  who  were  spared  lingered  out  a  miserable 
existence;  in  the  best  of  the  prisons  their  allowance  barely  kept 
them  alive;  and  in  the  worst,  accelerated  their  death.  *  Blows 
wefe  iuflicted  on  the  most  trivial  pretences ;  irons  were  put  on  and 
removed  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  to  excite  conjectures  and 
igonke  tlic  feelings,"  The  sepoys  were  kept  at  hard  labnur,  and 
ihew  faithful  creatures,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  sacrificed 
a  portion  of  their  own  scanty  pittance  to  mend  the  fare  of  their  Eu- 
ropemn  fellow  soldiers.     This  is  lufficieuily  horrible;  but  the  ex* 
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patriaUon  of  thirtv  thousand  Caoarm  Christiaiis(by  hisown  aecotmt 
sixty  ihousand,)  «ho  wtre  fir&t  'lionoured  wiih  the  distinction  of 
IsUmbm,  iind  then  dmnbuted  among  tlie  pnncipa]  garrisons*  w^^ 
stilt  more  atrDcious  ;  fur  the  consequences  of  tbus  wantonly  driving 
oif  the  unoffending  iuhabitanis  of  bis  own  country  were,  tb»t  one^ 
third  part  of  the  nymber  did  not  survive  the  first  year,  (ii,  p.  530,) 
His  conduct  to  the  uufortunaie  inhabitants  of  Coorg  v¥as,  if  pos- 
gible,  still  worse ;  hi^  arni^^  laid  waste  witb  Hre  and  sword  sill  the 
open  paru  of  the  country,  and  tlie  ruined  inhabitants  betook  them- 
selves to  the  woods.  Here  they  were  surrounded^  and  ibe  troops, 
contt^cting  the  cirrle,  beat  up  ihe  country  before  them  as  if  din 
lodging  the  game;  and  by  tbese  means  closing  in  on  tlie  great 
mass  of  population^  amounting  to  about  seventy  thousand,  drove 
tliem,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  to  Seringapatam*  On  this  Iriuoi- 
pbant  occasion  Tippoo  6rst  assumed  the  title  of  King. 

Among  the  numerous  *  inventions  and  creations*  of  his  mind/ 
which  Colonel  Wilks  calls  '  strange  aberrations  of  untutored  in- 
tellect/ one  was  to  level  the  town  and  fort  of  Mysore  to  the 
ground  i  He  changed  the  performance  of  the  ttooffui  (the  royail 
band)  from  Sunday  to  f  ridayp  *  because*  (as  he  says  in  his  own 
Memoirs)  Sunday  is  appropriated  by  the  Nazarenes,  Saturday  by 
the  Jews,  and  Friday  i^  the  festival  of  the  Mussulmans^  because 
the  Almighty  on  that  day  crealed  the  heavens,  and  on  that  day  com* 
tnenced  the  Hood  of  Noah* — tie  changed  the  «iym^  of  every  thing  in 
science^  government,  jurisprudence,  tactics,  &c,  t»f  cycles,  years,  und 
monUis ;  weights,  measures,  coins,  forts,  towns,  ofiices  civil  and  mili- 
tary; the  official  designations  of  all  persons  and  thtngs,  without  onti 
exception; '  exhibiting/ as  Colonel  Wilks  remarks,  *  a  singular  coin* 
cidence,  at  nearly  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in  distant  and  uncotv- 
nccled  quarters  of  the  globe,  between  tlie  extremes  of  unbridled 
democracy,  and  uncontrolled  despotism/  He  boasts  in  his  new 
artillery  practice  tliat  he  had  left  his  masters,  the  Nn^^areues,  at  an 
infinite  distance  behind  him,  '  altliough^  like  the  salamander,  they 
pass  their  lives  in  fire,'  He  created  a  fleet  which  never  existed^ 
and  made  adininits   who  had  never  seen  the  sea;  he  drew  up  t 
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cotnmercial  code,  und  considered  himself  the  chief  merchant  in  his 
dominions;  and  when  he  was  requested  tu  alter  his  regulations 
as  they  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  confidence,  the  only  answer 
which  he  condescend*^  to  give,  was — '  there  is  no  regulation 
issued  by  us  that  does  not  cost  us,  in  the  framing  of  it,  the  dalibe* 
ration  of  fivt*  hundred  years — do  as  you  are  ordered*'  His  code  of 
(aw«  is  unexami»led  in  history,  '  penerting,*  says  Colonel  Wilks, 
'  all  possible  purposes  of  punishment  as  a  public  example,  coro- 
biuiiig  the  terrors  of  deaUi  with  cold-blooded  irony,  filthy  ridi- 
cule 
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ciile  Mith  obscene  miitibtion,  the  praiiks  of  a  monkey  with  llie 
aboEiiia^tions  of  a  monster/  (iii,  p.  2(ii;,) 

All  \\\%  regiilaridiis  were  to  be  studied  night  and  day^  and  strictly 
observed ;  ajid  m\  the  oeenrrence  of  any  case  not  provided  for, 
reference  was  to  be  made  to  tlie  '  replendeiif  presence/  An  anec-^ 
dote  IS  told  on  this  occasion  vibicb  «anienbut  enlivened  the  conrt 
even  of  this  gloomy  tyrant,  A  ryot  came  out  of  breath  to  the 
iumil  (or  eoilt^tor)  to  t*?il  him  llial  u  large  field  of  sugar-cane  was 
Oti  fire.  '  Fetch  me  the  book  of  regulations/  said  the  aumil;  *  I 
recollect  nothiiij  about  a  fire  in  a  Held  of  Migar*cane/  '  Sound 
the  village  drum  T  exclaimed  the  ryot; '  Bimimon  every  nmn,  woman^ 
and  child  with  pots  of  water/  '  Be  quiet/  replied  the  aumil;  '  the 
book  of  regubtions  will  tell  us  all  about  it/  The  book  said  nu- 
thing; the  aumil  eonlended  lliat  the  case  must  be  referred ^  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  tieid  v\  as  destroyed.  When  the  report  came,  the 
sultaun  put  on  a  vacant  stare ;  but  whether  it  was  the  precursor  of 
a  laugh  ur  a  sage  reflection,  the  CDurtiers  were  not  quite  agreed. 
At  length  llie  rtiyal  stare  dropped  into  the  philosophical  prepara- 
tive<r  *  'Die  num/  said  he,  '  is  a  good  and  an  obedient  servant; 
prepare  instantly  an  edict  to  be  added  to  tlie  regulations,,  prescrib- 
tag  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  fire  in  sugar*fields/(iii,  p. '27  J.) 

These  speculations  of  a  stupid  dtspot,  however  noxious  to  his 
subjects^  were  innocent  in  comparison  of  his  unfeeling  and  brutal 
conduct  towards  all  who  were  withoutthe  pale  of  Islamism.  In  17B8 
lie  made  a  visit  to  Calicut,  where  h«  found  the  natives  living  peaces 
ebly  in  habitations  scattered  over  the  country  :  his  first  step  was  to 
compel  them  to  reside  iti  vilbges  of  fortv  houses  each  i  he  then  in- 
formed them,  by  public  proclamation,  that  they  were  a  turbulent 
and  refractory  people^ — (liat  their  women  were  unrestrained  in  their 
obscene  practices,  and  more  shameless  in  their  connections  tiiaij  the 
beasts  of  the  field ;  and,  finally,  that  if  they  did  not  forsake  their 
mful  practices  and  live  like  the  rest  of  matikind,  be  would  march 
theni  off  to  the  seat  of  empire,  and  honour  the  w  hole  of  them  w  ith 
the  seal  of  the  Prophet*  Indeed  his  whole  conduct  proves,  in  the 
words  of  Colonel  Wilks,  that  *  an  intellect  too  weak  for  its  giddy 
height  occasional  iy  tottered  on  the  verge  of  insanity  /  for  the  neJit 
year,  having  taken  it  into  his  head  that  the  *  infidels  of  Malabar^ 
hsd  disregarded  his  admonitions,  he  marched  his  w  bole  army  to  the 
coast,  surprized  two  thousand  Nairs  willi  their  families,  and  gave 
them  the  alternative  of  a  voluntary  profession  of  the  Mahomedaa 
faith,  or  a  forcible  conversion,  witli  de|)or(iition  from  their  native 
land .  The  imhappy  captives  chose  the  latter ;  the  rite  of  circum* 
ctiiion  was  instantly  performed  on  all  the  males,  and  the  individuals 
of  both  sexes  were  compelled  to  close  the  ceremony  by  eating  beef. 

His  embaesiet  to  France  and  Constantinople  covered  him  with 
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ridicule.  The  firflt  was  to  ask  for  a  body  of  six  thuosand  French- 
nieu,  withMKich  he  engaged  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Hindustan. 
On  the  proposition  being  made  to  Lntiia  XVI.  he  observed/ Thb 
resembles  the  affiiir  of  America,  which  I  never  think  of  without  re- 
gret. My  youth  was  taken  advantage  of  at  that  time,  and  wc  suffer 
for  it  now;  the  lesson  is  too  severe  to  be  forgotten/  Of  the  latter, 
nearly  m%  hundred  died  of  the  plague  \  and  out  of  eleven  htindred 
of  which  the  embassy  consisted,  sixty-eight  otdy  returned  to  Itidisi. 
Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  both,  Lord  Cornwall  is  saw,  early  in 
1790,  that  Tippoo  was  again  resolved  on  war.  His  attack  on  the 
Raja  of  Travancore  Uastened  it,  Cottmel  Floyd  found  liinisclf  :$ud- 
denly  engaged  M'ith  the  main  body  of  ihe  Mysore  army.  Many  of 
the  Sepoys  w  ere  cut  dow  n.  Colonel  Floyd,  in  passing  along  the  line, 
expressed  his  regret  to  the  native  officers,  and  cheered  them  with 
the  hope  of  retaliation  iti  due  time.  These  brave  and  faithful  fellows 
all  replied  nearly  in  the  same  words,  *  We  have  eaten  the  Com- 
pany *s  salt;  our  lives  are  at  their  disposal,  and  God  forbid  that  we 
should  mind  a  few  casualties.' 

The  capture  of  Bitngalorc  stnick  a  panic  into  ihe  tyrant's  mind^ 
and  made  him  tremble  for  his  capital ;  arrangements ^  in  fact,  were 
made  for  the  removal  of  hi^  ha  nun,  his  treasure,  and  the  families 
uf  his  otficers^ 

*  The  walls  of  the  houses  iti  the  main  streets  of  Seringapatam  had 
been  orrrnmenttfd  by  the  Sultiiun's  command,  with  full  length  carica- 
ture* of  the  English.  In  one  it  was  a  tiger  seizing  a  trembling  English- 
man ;  in  another  it  was  a  horseman  culling  off  two  English  head*  at  a 
blow ;  in  a  tlurd  it  was  the  nabob,  Mftbtmimed  Ali,  brtiught  in  with  a 
rope  round  his  waist,  prostrating  himself  before  an  Englishman  seated 
on  a  chair,  who  placed  otK:  loot  upon  his  neck  ;  but  the  more  ^vourits 
caricatures  are  necessariiy  ejtcludcd  from  decorous  narrative.  The 
anticipation  must  have  been  acute,  which  suggested  the  obftteratioa  of 
all  these  favoured  triumphs,  and  a  positive  order  ft>r  carefully  white- 
washing ihe  whole  of  the  walls, 

'  The  removal  of  these  foolish  indications  of  triumphant  hostility  and 
contempt,  wait  perhaps  a  more  conclusive  te<stimony  than  any  other  of 
his  considering  the  capture  of  the  place  highly  probable;  bnt  con- 
iciencc  sujsgestcd  more  serious  terrors,  in  the  miuts  o(  \mng  evidence  m 
Seringapatam  and  elsewhere,  of  his  detention  of  prisoners,  in  direct  tlo- 
lation  of  the  treaty  of  17S4-.  Of  the  English  bt>ys,  educated  m  singen 
anfl  dancer^^  Hventy  still  remained  j  a  secrt-t  order  was  dispatched  for 
the  murder  of  these  unhoppy  ycjuihs  as  the  first  victims,  and  an  imper- 
cejitible  succession  of  most  of  the  other  prisoners  of  the  preceding  wmr. 
It  was  diflicuk  Uy  obtain  precise  tnfnrmuiioii  re^rarding  details  in  nvhidi 
no  indivjdniil  would  acknowledge  instrumentality,  or  even  ascribe  it  to 

•  'Theifia 'traction,  perlbnuaiitrc,  and  dfcsi,  wm  prec?»elj  thitt  of  au  Hmdostan^ 
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another  :  the  bgtlira  were  carried  out  ai  the  first  opening  of  the  gat«, 
by  (he  comaion  scavengers,  to  places  of  distant  Septilttire,  and  the  as- 
sasshiAtion  was  si*p(H)*ed  to  be  perpetrated  by  A  byssminn  b laves,  by  ihe 
wdl  utidcrsiDod  praciict-  of  a  sudden  and  violent  twist  lo  dislocate  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  The  orders  to  the  out|>osta  were  executed  ac* 
cording  to  local  circnmstances,  and  the  Englbh  army  had  afterwards 
direct  evidence  even  to  exhumation,  of  murders  so  committed,  on  per* 
ions  who  carried  with  them  the  anxious  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  ^ 
fbe  order  was  extended  to  native  &tale  priiwiners;  and  the  horrible 
^utcheri^  of  this  period  exemplided,  in  the  most  impressive  manner, 
the  natural  connexion  between  cruelly  and  fear/ — m,  pp.  l-K)^  141* 

But  it  is  lime  lo  close  the  relation  of  the  rrauiic  and  mur- 
derous pranktt  of  thb  unfeelitig  despot ;  and  we  camiot  concltide 
it  better  than  with  the  following  instance  of  dreadful  retribu-^ 
tion  on  one  of  his  ready  agents.  It  was  ititiicted  by  the  widowed 
mother  of  a  chief  destroyed  by  Tippoo, — an  instance  of  a  daritjg 
and  deiperate  apirit  not  unexampled  io  Uie  secluded  fetuales  of 
Hindostan. 

*  She  paid  me  a  visit  in  ISOS/  (it  ii  Coloaei  Wilki  who  speaks,)  *  and 
among  other  adventures  related  the  following:  **  Tippoo's  aumil,  who 
polluted  the  mansion  of  my  lost  husband  and  &on,  wanted  iron,  and 
determined  lo  supply  himself  from  the  rut"  (a  temple  of  carved  wood 
fixed  on  wheels,  drawn  in  procession  on  public  occiisions,  and  requiring 
many  thousand  penons  to  elTect  its  movement.)  ^*  It  was  too  much 
trouble  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  the  wretch  burned  it  in  the  square  of 
the  great  temple,  for  the  sake  of  the  iron.  On  hearing  of  this  al}omina- 
tion,  t  secretly  collected  my  men,  I  entered  the  town  by  night,  I  seised 
Kini  and  lied  btm  to  a  stake,  and  (buT^tnig  into  tears,  and  an  agony  of 
exultatioa)  1  burned  the  monster  on  the  spot  where  he  had  wantonly 
insulted  and  constinied  the  sacred  emblems  of  my  reUgion.''' — lit.  p. 
285, 

VV'c  all  km>w  the  conditions  on  which  Lofd  Corn  wall  is  granted 
1  peace  to  Tippoo;  and  have  read  of  tlie  restitution  of  his  two 
ions  by  Major  Doveton,  but  the  details  given  in  these  voluuies  ajie, 
ncverlhelessj  very  interesting.  Tlie  subseijuent  events ;  the  embassy 
lo  the  Isle  of  France  5  the  reinforcement  of  ninety-nine  Frenchmen 
froni  that  r|narter  ;  the  organization  of  a  jacobin  club  in  Seringa- 
ptum ;  the  ptanling  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  surrounded  by  die  cap 
of  e^juality,  and  the  fraternization  of  the  iiUis*culotte  Sultaun  under 
the  distinguished  appellation  of  Cttizen  TippoOy — together  with 
the  decisive  meaiyres  and  the  rapid  movenienis  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesiey,  are  too  recent  and  too  well  know  n  to  r€<)iiire  any  par- 
ticular notice ; — suffice  it  to  say  that  this  monster  in  human  shape 
died,  m  he  had  lived — a  fool,  and  a  madman — which  ia  the  best 
ipulogy  that  can  be  made  fur  him- 

Tippoo  fell  in  1799,  in  the  forty- sevemh  year  of  his  age,  and 
tbe  eiMhteeuth  of  hi^  reign.     He  was  less  tall  than  bis  fatlier;  he 
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had  a  short  ti€ck»  small  und  dilicate  hands  and  feer»  1*irge  atid  kill 
e^eS|  and  a  dark  coiiit>1exion,  all  dmracteri^lics  uf  tli€  Itidimj  fumn. 
He  spoke  in  a  loud  and  inharmoraous  lunc  of  %'i>ice;  wns  exlitiiiely 
garrulous,  and  on  superficial  subjects  dtliiered  Ins  Keiittmeitb  wUh 
plausibdity;  he  excelled  in  hor»enj:iii£ihiji;  und  rid  ten  led  the  con- 
vaysnce  in  (>a1tnic]uins;  ^hich  he,  in  a  great  de^^ree^  prohibited — 
more,  it  is  sjid,  from  avarice  than  tuste*  V\  nh  a  tiumllertng  of 
Persian  literature  be  considered  himM-lf  us  the  tirs!  pUilc^^oplier  of 
the  age ;  hh  pen  w^s  for  ever  in  lii^  hiuulf  but  he  tould  iieUber 
livrite  the  language  with  elegance  nor  aeturacy,  Hlie  leading  tea* 
tures  of  his  character  were  vanity  and  iirrogiijjce — no  huinun  being 
M'as  ever  so  handsome,  so  wise,  »u  learned,  or  so  brave  as  himstdf. 
No  man,  however,  had  less  peneimiion  nito  character  f  no  prince 
was  ever  so  ill  served. 

His  application  was  intense  and  incessant;  but  it  was  mere  oc- 
cupation and  not  business ;  he  affected  lu  write  with  his  own  h«nd 
all  hi!*  dispatches,  and  the  consequence  was  thai  noiliiog  was  dis- 
patched. '  Hvder  was  an  inip«)vni«  monarchy  and  evhibiied  few 
innovations.  Tippoo  was  an  itniovating  nifiujrch^  and  made  no 
improvements/  Otie  had  a  sugacious  and  powerful  mind ;  the 
other  a  feeble  and  unsteady  intellect*  Tippno  m  a^  inti>?ttcati^d  with 
success,  and  thsponding  with  sidversily.  His  nit-mul  energy  faded 
with  the  decline  of  fortune ;  *  but/  savs  CuloncI  Wilks,  *  it  were 
unjust  to  question  his  physical  ctiurage.  He  fell  in  the  defence 
of  his  capital;  but  he  fell,  performing  the  duties  of  a  connnon 
soldier,  not  of  a  general/  The  parallel  or  contrast  between  the 
father  and  son  sumii  up  the  charailer  of  both* 

'  Both  sovereigns  were  equally  unprincipled ;  but  Hyderhad  a  clear 
lintli^sturbed  view  of  the  inti!restJ*  of  utnbilKin  :  'in  Tjp|it>i>  that  view  wgi 
incessantly  obscured  and  perverted  by  lUe  mi^arye^t  passions.  He  ranr- 
dered  hb  EngliUi  prist  mers,  by  a  i^election  of  the  best,  because  he  hated 
their  valour:  be  oppressed  and  instil  ted  h\%  Hindoo  subjects,  because 
he  hated  a  religion  which,  if  protected,  would  have  been  the  b«it  sup* 
port  of  his  throne;  and  he  l^wned,  in  his  last  extremity,  on  this  injured 
people,  when  he  vainly  hoped  that  their  incantationH  might  influence 
lis  fate;  be  persecuied  conimry  to  his  intereist ;  and  hoped*  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  belief.  U^der,  with  all  his  faultj^^  minbt  be  deemed  a  model 
of  toleration ^  by  the  professor  of  any  religion.  Tippfjo,  in  an  age  when 
pensecutirtu  only  survived  in  historj',  renewed  its  worst  terrors;  and  was 
ihe  last  Muhommedan  prince,  af^^fr  a  long  interval  of  belter  feehng, 
who  prtjpagated  that  religion  by  iJie  eilj-e  of  the  sword-  HyderV  vices 
invjinubly  promoted  his  pohtital  interests ;  Tip|»iios  more  frequently 
defeated  them.  If  Uyders  punish  mm  is  were  l>iirbarous,  Ihey  were  at 
leaJit  efficient  to  their  purpose*  11pptK/s  couil  and  army  was  one  ^a^t 
scene  of  unpunished  peculation,  notesrinuh  even  to  hinibelf*  He  was 
harhMrous  where  severity  WHS  vjce,  and  indulgent  where  it  was  virtue. 
If  he  had  qualities  fitted  for  empiri'i  Uiev  were  strangely  equivocal;  th« 
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dbqualificatlons  were  obvious  and  utiquesli enable ;  and  the  decision  of 
Kbtory  Tvill  not  be  far  removed  from  the  obse nation  almost  proverbial 
in  Mysoor,  ^^  thj^t  llyd«r  wm  burn  to  create  an  empire,  llppoo  to  Jo&e 
one/*  *— ill*  p.  4-65. 

By  the  extinction  of  these  two  usurpers  of  the  government  of 
Mysore,  the  south  of  India  has  enjoyed  a  binte  of  tranquillity  un- 
known at  any  period  of  the  Mahonimedan  dynjisty ;  and  it  were  to 
be  ^vished  for  the  *^ake  of  the  country  at  large,  that  the  British 
government  \\m  in  po^ session  of  the  whole  peninsula  uf  Hindostan, 
frorti  the  Ii»dus  to  ihe  Ganges,  and  from  the  Himalaya  to  the 
ocean,  instead  of  keeping  up  thai  *  poUtical  »iniulatioti/  ^hich 
Colonel  Wilks  so  justly  reprobates. 

'  In  the  whoie  nf  the  political  transactions  of  India/  he  observet^  *  we 
perceive  Hindoos,  Mahummedan^,  French  and  Engliijh,  searching  for  % 
*badt>w,  to  tianctiun  their  pretension?,  instead  of  rti^ting  their  claims  on 
jnore  tub&trtntiHl  grounds.  In  the  course  of  events,  however,  the  aba- 
i\ow  and  the  substance  have  both  faLlcfii  into  the  hands  of  the  Engh^b; 
and  un  their  part,  at  leasts  it  is  time  that  the  scene  of  iiiDuktiotisbould 
llmilly  clo^e/ 

The  late  events  have  drawn  it  somewhat  nearer  to  that  close  which 
alone  can  confer  a  permanent  tranquillity  on  HindostaiK  But  wt 
tre  w  arned  that  it  is  more  than  time  for  us  to  close  our  remarks. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  estimate  the  merits  of  CohWitka's  book: 
as  a  bislojy  it  is  by  far  too  long ;  the  two  reigns  of  the  house  of 
Mysore  occupying  nearly  as  much  space  as  Hume^s  history  of  Eng- 
fatnd.  He  not  only  enters  too  widely  into  detail,  but  details  matters 
w^holly  irrelevant  to  the  main  subject,  and  muny  of  tbem  of  very 
triflint^  importance*  The  style  is  careless,  obscure  and  involved, 
wanttng  that  plain  and  easy  dignity  which  dt^jtinguishes  Hume,  and 
we  may  add,  though  in  aa  inferior  degree,  Ormc.  But  Col,  Wilks 
m|ipear.H,  like  many  more  unfortunate  authors,  to  have  adopted 
Gibbon  for  his  model;  if  this  was  his  object,  we  can  only  say  timt 
he  has  failed ;  it  is  neither  Gibbon  in  hi^  slippers  nor  in  his  full 
dress,  but  Gibbon  hobbling  in  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes « 

These,  however,  we  regret  to  any,  arc  not  the  greatest  faults  W0 
titve  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  Col.  Wilk^  :  valuable  as  bis  researchea 
unquestionably  are,  and  fair  and  caiidjd  as  he  getjerally  is  in  his  in- 
ferences and  observations,  he  is  by  no  means  free  from  parly  feel- 
ings. We  heartily  panic  i  pate  in  every  thing  he  sajs  of  Lord  Wel- 
]esley*s  measure^!  and  of  his  administration  of  the  government  of 
India.  We  have  uo  objection  to  his  rept^aling,  what  has  so  often 
been  said,  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  the  saviour  of  India.  Mr.  Hast- 
iugs,  like  others  placed  in  high  and  respouiible  situation$y  will 
receive  from  impartial  history  a  just  proportion  of  praise  and 
blarney  but  he  never  can  be  considered  as  entitled  to  nnqualitied 
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paii€g)ric  ;  and  leaat  of  all  when  it  u  given  at  the  e^penae  of 
otbera.  His  condyct^  as  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  to  Lord 
Macartney  as  Governor  of  Madras,  can  only  be  explained  from  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  at  his  lordship's  well-earned  reputation,  llie 
boosted  assistance  given  by  Bengal  to  the  Madras  gmenmient,  iti 
the  deplorable  stnte  to  which  its  dissensions  and  distresses  had 
brought  it,  and  in  which  Lord  Macartney  on  bis  arrival  found  it^  m as 
tardily  and  ungraciously  bestowed ;  and  w lib  regaj d  to  the  letter  of 
Mr*  Hasliogs  of  tbe  ^4lh  March,  1733^  which  CoL  VVjIks  is  pleased 
to  call  *  a  performance  of  infuiite  force,  and  worthy  of  perus^al  even 
UH  a  specimen  of  litenu'y  talent/  it  appears  to  us  to  be  chiefly  re- 
markable as  an  effusion  of  irritable  pride.  Colonel  Wilks  does  not 
notice  the  amwer  to  that  letter  from  Madras; — perhaps  he  was 
not  aware  of  it;  nor  of  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  M'Pberson,  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  second  in  council  at  Bengal,  on  the 
two  pruductions  : — '  We  fired  (said  he)  a  pop-gun  at  you,  but  you 
returned  us  a  thirty- two  pounder/ 

But  even  these  are  trifles  when  compared  with  the  grave  and 
serious  ciiarge  we  have  still  in  reserve  against  Colonel  Wilks; — 
thati  in  j^hort,  of  having  traduced,  at  once,  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Two  of  the  three  commissioners,  who  were  sent  by  Lord  Ma- 
cartney to  make  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  (afraid  for  their 
personal  safety,)  are  accused  by  Colonel  Wilks  of  having  secretly 
concerted  a  plan  to  effect  their  escape  on  hoard  a  ship;  of  con- 
cealing their  intention  from  the  other  commissioner  till  they  were 
actually  on  their  way  to  embark  ;  and  of  abandonin«[  the  officer  com- 
manding the  escort  sent  for  their  protection,  four  other  officers^ 
(one  of  whom  was  their  own  aide-de-camp,)  tbeir  guards  and  other 
attendants,  to  their  fate  :^ — a  fate  which  could  not  be  doubtful  at  the 
hands  of  the  ferocious  tyrant  who,  we  are  told,  had  already  caused 
three  gibbets  to  be  erected,  one  before  the  tent  of  each  of  the 
commisjiionerii.  Colonel  Wilks  finds  no  intimation  in  the  official 
records  of  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  but 
this  docs  not  satisfy  bim — he  met  with  something  about  a  white 
handkerchief  which  led  General  Macleod  to  an  unwarrantable  and 
unjustifiable  assertion  of  an  intended  escape ;  and,  this  '  myslery' 
induced  the  historian  to  institute  further  inijuiry,  the  result  of  whicb^ 
'  founded  on  high  and  incontrovertible  living  authority/  is  to  prove 
that  the  atrocious  intention  of  siicnficing  a  party  of  innocent  per- . 
sons,  sent  expressly  as  a  guard  to  those  commissioners,  is  true, 
and  that  it  was  only  prevented  by  a  premature  discovery>^ii. 
p.  314— 317)* 

The  two  commissioners  tfuis  calumniated  were  the  Jate  Sir 
George  Hlaunton  and  Mr.  Iluddlestone.  The  latter  is  not  only 
iiill  liring,  but  holdSj  we  believe^  a  seat  i«  the  direction  of  the  £a« 
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India  Coinpatiy ;  and  we  take  it  for  granted  he  will  6nd  It  n^ces* 
8317  to  wipe  off  the  stain,  or  failing  to  do  that,  to  re&i;;n  u  situytiou 
for  whith  he  ^\ou]ct  be  utterly  dii^qualitied^  If  we  had  not  daily 
examples  to  prove  how  little  we  are  apt  Xo  profit  by  tlie  errors 
of  others,  we  should  have  thought  that  the  recent  fate  of  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Wraxall  might  have  cured  authors  from  indulging  a  propen- 
sity to  *  develope  mysteries*  at  the  eipenie  of  private  reputation. 
With  regard  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  we  can  speak  with  more 
deciVion ;  for  we  happen  to  have  known  him  ^-icll :  he  was  a  man 
lotalj/  unacquainted  widi  personal  fear,  and  on  all  occasions  of 
hardship  or  danger,  less  solicitous  about  his  onn  comfort  and  safety, 
and  more  so  for  those  of  the  persons  about  him,  than  almost  any 
other  man. — The  respect  we  bear  his  memory  cndmlden?;  us  ta 
challenge  the  *  living  authority/  careless  how  '  high'  it  may  be, 
to  produce  his  *  incontrovertible'  proof  for  the  tale  he  has  so  cir- 
cumstantially told,  and  CoL  VVilks  Qlo  say  the  least  of  it)  so  indis- 
creetly published  p 


Aht*  Iir.  The  Lite^  of  Ilai/dn  and  Mozart:  ii:kh  Ohserurtfionw 
OH  the  Gtnim  of  MctastasiOf  and  the  prt&eni  State  of  Music 
in  Ftftme  und  haft^.  Translatetl  from  the  French  of  L.  A,  C* 
Bora  bet.  With  Notes  by  the  Author  of  the  Sacred  Melodies. 
London.      181?. 

TN  all  biographical  works,  the  fir^t  question  that  (jccius  is,  how 
^  are  the  facts  authenticated?  Thi;*  question  the  lively  and  intcl- 
Bgeiit  author  of  the  %'olume  before  us  has  anticipated  iu  Wu  letter 
fbtec!  Vienna,  I^tlr  April,  IB08. 

*  I  have  good  auihcirity  for  every  thing  that  I  may  say  to  you  re- 
tpecting  Hay  fin.  1  hiive  received  bis  his*tory»  in  (he  Jirht  histaiice  from 
hitaself ;  and  In  the  nexr,  from  persons  who  have  ussociated  most  wnh 
him  during  the  different  periodsi  of  his  life.  I  will  mention  the  B^iron 
Von  Swieten,  Professors  Fnbert,  Pichl,  and  Weighl^  Counsellor  Giies- 
cnger,  Bertoja,  IMonsieur  Marlinez^anti  Mademoiselle  de  Kurtzberg,  the 
inldhg^ut  pupil  antt  friend  of  Haydn,  and  the  faithful  copyist  of  his 
music/ 

Francis  Joseph  Haydn,  the  father  of  modern  instru mental  music, 
wis  bom  in  I7S*Z  at  Kohran,  a  village  fifteen  leagues  from 
Vienna,  His  father,  sexton  of  the  village,  had  a  line  tenor  voice, 
which  he  appears  to  have  cartifntly  cultivated,  and  lie  was  at  (east 
not  deficient  in  that  general  knowledge  of  mnsic  which  charac- 
t^rkes  all  classes  of  his  countrymen.  On  liolydays,  after  divine 
senrice,  hb  favourite  amusement  was  to  play  upon  the  harp  while 
Us  wife  sang, 

'  The  birth  <>f  Joeeph  did  not  alter  the  Uabits  of  ihii  peaceful  family- 
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The  little  domestic  concert  returned  esery  week ;  und  the  cliilcl,  siand^ 
ing  before  bis  parents  with  twa  piecia  of  i^wkI  in  bis  hantls^  one  of 
which  j^ervrd  him  us  a  violin^  and  the  othtT  as  »  bt)w,  comtantly  ac- 
Cf>mp»inieii  his  ninthers  vt^ice.  IJwytin,  loaded  with  yetir^  and  wilb 
glory,  has  ^iften^  in  my  presence,  reciilled  ihe  bimple  airs  which  she 
san^,  fio  deep  All  tmpre^itj[i  hud  rhe»«f  lirbt  (neit»fhei  made  on  hn  soul 
whjch  w*i*.  HJl  niDMC.  A  rclftlion  uf  the  t**mily,  nUnse  name  was  Fntnlf, 
a  s^ch  DO  I  milliter  at  Ijaimburg^  came  to  Rohraii  one  Sunday,  and  as^Msied 
at  the  fWo,  lie  rejimrkt-d  that  the  child,  then  scarcely  six  yean  old, 
bent  the  lime  with  n^torushiiig  exactitutle  and  precisii^n*  Fmnk,  who 
was  w^ll  acquaHited  with  niu*iic,  prfjpoied  to  bb  rehiiinns  to  take  little 
Joseph  til  hi^  bouse  und  lo  teach  Mm.  They  accepted  ihu  offer  witb 
i«y,  hoping  lo  iucceed  more  easily  in  geifiiig  Joseph  into  holy  ordentf 
he  should  understaud  mu-^ic* 

II  \s  to  he  regreiteil  ibat  rnir  aiilltnr  tias  not  preserved  the  sim- 
ple tiielodtes  wliich  made  so  enHy  and  bo  deep  an  intpressicut  on 
the  mind  of  Iluvdn,  as  \\e  mis^bt  pcrlmps  be  al>Ie  to  irace  some  of 
hU  mosl  brdliaiit  ideas  to  lhe*it»  eisrly  ai^sociatiuns.  However  thii 
nia3f  be,  the  love  of  melody  wns  so  deepty  tixed  in  \m  miml^  that 
Rood  after  bis  rcmovul  to  HaiiaUnrfi^j  the  natural  turn  of  his  genjuf 
led  hin»  to  invent  a  method  of  prodtjciii^  it  from  the  most  unpro- 
mbing  niateriLiU.  Hii  first  musical  In<^tinment  m  as  a  tambourine 
wbkli  he  accidentally  diMTOvcrcd,  and  alihongli  it  has  only  two 
tf'lies,  he  conlrivcd,  by  dinl  of  hials  and  perhcvcrunce,  to  form 
upon  it  a  kitKJ  of  air,  nhich  attraeteii  the  attention  of  all  who 
heard  it. 

By  degrees  he  learned  to  sing  at  the  pari^  desltj  and  to  tinder- 
stand  Latin,  in  which  lun*rnage  the  service  was  performed;  hut  hii 
IciiowlednL*  of  ibe  nuchamcal  pari  of  the  violin  and  other  iiistm^ 
men  Is  was  acquired,  ai  we  believe  it  ever  musi  be  at  so  early  an 
age,  by  labour  not  always  vohintiiry  ;  for,  according  to  his  otvn  ex- 
preBHion,  '  Frank  gave  him  mi*re  cuffs  ihan  fringei  bread ;'  and  this 
essentiid  [lart  of  Ins  education  con  tinned  till  Jtcuter^  ma  lire  de 
chnpclle  ui'  St.  Ste|>hens,  Vienna,  happened  to  vis^it  Haimburg,  in 
search  of  recruits  for  the  children  of  the  choir.  Ilaydn  wu»  pro* 
posed,  and  his  posvers  were  immediutciy  put  to  the  lest  by  un  ct- 
perimt'fititm  cmvnt  for  the  voun^  candidate  was  desired  to  sing  a 
cfuion  lit  sight:  the  efl'ect  we  shall  describe  in  the  author's  own 
words, 

*  The  jjreciisioni  the  purity  of  tone,  the  ipint  with  which  the  diild 
cxecnted  it  inrprized  him ;  but  he  was  more  especi^illy  churmetl  with 
tha  beauty  of  his  voice.  He  oidy  remarked,  that  he  did  not  aA^Ac  and 
msked  hiri)  ihe  reason  with  a  smile.  The  child  smurlly  replied,  **  How 
*ould  you  especi  me  to  shake,  when  my  cousin  docs  not  kium  ho\? 
him^'lr?"  '*  Come  here/'  said  Renter,  *'  1  wiU  teach  yon."  lie  look 
liim  t>etkveru  his  knees,  i4icwed  htm  how  he  should  rapidly  bring  toge- 
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tier  two  notea,  hold  his  breath,  and  agitate  the  palate*  The  child 
*•  iroaiedmtely  made  &  goud  shake.  Reuter,  erichaiiled  wiih  the  success 
of  his  scholair,  took  a  pbti;  of  fine  cherries,  which  IVank  had  catJised  to 
be  brought  for  hi!^  illustrious  brothi^r  profess or^  and  emptied  them  all 
into  the  child's  pocket.  His  delight  niny  be  readily  cunceived.  Ikyiiii 
ha»  often  mentioned  rhis  anecdote  to  me,  and  he  added,  laughing,  that 
whenever  he  happened  to  ^hnke^  he  still  thought  he  saw  the^e  beauiiful 
cherries/ 

These  enecdotesj  trifling  as  they  may  appear,  bear  upon  tlie  face 
of  them  evident  mark^i  of  anthentkitv ;  but  we  have  ihua  iniJmlely 
traced  the  early  history  of  Huvdn'a  progress,  because  the  direction 
■o  given  to  his  tirst  impressions  laid  the  foundation  of  all  tns  future 
excellence.  Placed  on  the  establishment  of  the  cathedral  at 
Vienna,  the  road  to  fortune  aid  to  fame  was  open  tu  hinj ;  he 
was  in  a  great  degree  his  o\vn  master^  and  his  success  was  from 
th^t  moment  to  depend  upon  liimself.  The  regulations  of  St.  Ste- 
phens required  that  the  children  of  the  choir  should  practice  two 
homn  every  day,  vvliich  most  of  iliern  probably  thought  quite  hmg 
enough.  Haydn  felt  very  differently*  Nature  had  Hxed  in  hia 
mind  an  ardent  and  insatiable  love  of  niusic^  *  At  any  time,  he 
ift^utd  rather  liiiten  to  any  instrument  whatever,  than  run  about  witli 
fati  little  companions.  When  at  pby  with  thetn  in  the  square  near 
Si,  Stephens^  as  soon  as  he  Iseajd  the  or^an,  he  quickly  left  ihein 
and  %\ent  into  the  church;  and  he  told  our  author,  that  from  the 
penVid  of  hi»  belonging  to  the  choir  of  St.  Stepliens,  he  did  not 
rocollert  having  passed  a  single  &a\  without  practising  sixteen  and 
lanictimes  eighteen  hour^*  Tliii^  works  of  Havdn  are,  therefore, 
the  result  of  powers  to  which  all  difticullies  mu?t  eventually  yield 
— enthusiasm,  and  unwearied  application* 

At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  composed  a  mass.  This  was  hia 
CQiip  d'e^aait  and  he  had  fortunately  sufHcient  good  sense  to  be 
•wareuf  its  defects  as  soon  as  they  %vere  pointed  out  by  his  nrasler. 
He  now  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  learn  counterpoint,  and  the 
bws  of  harmony.  But  how  was  this  knowledge  to  be  acquired  f 
The  teachers  in  Vienna,  like  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
wotAld  not  give  lessons  gratis*  Huydu  had  no  money,  and  his  father 
\xm  m  poor  that  he  could  only  send  hiuj  iJijc  florins  (about  eleven 
shilliiws)  lo  replace  his  clothes  which  had  been  stolen.  But  these 
obit^cle^  otdy  called  forth  new  energy ;  he  procured  some  cheap 
md  obscure  theoretical  tieatiscs,  from  which,  by  dint  of  intense 
«t)ljtary  labour,  he  made  hiiuFietf  niii*^ter  of  the  principles  of  his 
art;  and  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  i^tudy  were,  that  what- 
ever he  learned  with  difficulty  was  strongly  impressed  upon  his 
ntind^  and  that  he  continually  made  little  discoveries  which  he 
afterwards  well  knew  how  to  employ  to  advantage.  This  he 
bai  often  de«cribed  as  the  happiest  period  of  his  life ;  for  though 
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aJiivering  mlh  cold  in  hb  comrortless  gtirret,  and  frequently  op- 
pressed wuli  sleep  as  be  pursued  his  studies  to  a  hite  hour  of  lh«|^l 
Tiight,  by  the  side  of  a  crazy  broken  down  old  harp^ichurd ;  hiinH 
mind  was  fully  occupied,  and  dsyn  and  years  Bew  on  rapid  wing. 
He  seemed  to  have  tiolhing  to  wish  for^  aa  his  ruling  *  passion  wai 
alway^^tlie  love  of  music,  rather  Uian  the  love  of  glory;  and  even  iti 
Im  desire  of  glory  not  a  shadow  of  ambition  was  to  be  found.  In 
composing  music,  he  sought  rather  hb  own  giatilication  ihan  lb 
means  of  accjuiring  celebrity/ 

The  knowledge  of  counterpoint  and  the  laws  of  harmony  wt 
the  re%vard  of  intense  labour ;  but   Ha}  du  was  obliged  lo  riiofl 
to  artifice  for  that  of  tlie   true   Italian   3t)le  of  singing,  and 
accompanying  the  voice.     The  Venetian   ambassador  had  a  mia 
tres,^  pusslonutcly  fond  of  mu^ic,   who  had  given  an  apartmeiii 
in  his  hotel  to  old  Forpora.     Into  this  family  Haydn  conlNvcd 
to   be  iuirudnced,   but  in  whut  capacity   hc  are  not  inrormedj 
and  during  an  excuriiion  to  the  fashionable  bulbs  of  M  anensdorfl'^ 
by  unremitting  utlenllon  to  the  little  comforts  and  the  whims  q 
the  cross*graincd  old  musician,  which  was  ^i  first  only  repaid  bj 
the  epithets  of  ^  fool,  and  blockhead/  be  at  length  allained  tbd 
objects  of  hb  am  hi  lion »     Porpora  gave  hijn  good  advice,  and  aj 
the  same  time  taught  him  to  accompany,  and  the  fair  Wilhehiiiuj 
to  sing,  the  most  ex*iuisite,  as  well  as  the  most  difEcult  specimeiu 
of  Italian  music.     The  atnbas«sadpr,  astonished  at  the  progress  of 
the  poor  young  man,  alltmed  him,  on  his  return  to  Vienni,  a 
tnonthly  |>ensinn  of  six  sequins  (about  3/,  sterling)  and  m  seat  at  hii 
secretary's  table*     Ilaydn^  whose  attentiuu  was  always  steadily  dj^ 
reeled  to  one  object,  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledgel 
considered  bis  present  affluan  e  as  tlit  means  of  further  progresa 
He  purcliased  a  black  suit  of  ch>thes ;  and  thus,  being  deccntlj 
attired,  he  was  enabled  to  introduce  himself  ti>  Mveicty  in  which  h| 
whole  time  was  usefully  employed.     At  day- break,  he  played  i 
Ytolin  at  the  church  of  the  Order  of  Mercy;  and  aftcrw ardf  tli 
organ  at  the  cliaptl  of  Count  Haugwjtz;  he  then  i^\m^  the  tenq 
part  at    the   cathedraU    retired  to  his  hnnihle   lodging,    and    SJ 
down  at  the  harpsichord  till  the  night  was  far  advanced.     Thii 
fortning  his  taste  by  ihc  precepts  of  all  the  mnnical  men  with  whom 
he  conld  contrive  to  become  acquainted,  seii^ing  every  o(>portunity 
qf  hearing  good  music,  and,  unfettered  by  ihe  ruks  or  the  mamter 
of  any  parliculur  master,  he  beg^n  to  ftirnj  his  own  conceptions  of 
what  ^>  as  tine  in  music,  and  gradually  and  ymfmscidusly  prepared 
himnclf  to  form  licreafter,  a  style  entirely  his  own. 

Having  passed  the  years  of  chiUlbood  and  of  yuuih,  we  are  tlow 
irrived  at  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  iJaydn.  He  became  too  old  lo 
remain  on  the  establishment  of  St.  Stephens,  and  as  the  ambassa- 
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dor'a  pension  was  only  Icniporary,  he  was,  at  nineteen  years  of  age, 
thrown  upon  the  world  wiih  nothing  to  ilepend  on  except  his 
rising  talrnt^  *  tt  poor  resoifrce  Khvn  it  h  nnknoK*n*  Bui  his  good 
fortune  did  not  forsuke  him.  Keller^  a  pemke-maker,  who  bad 
often  admired  his  clear  and  melodious  voice  in  the  cathedral ^  gave 
him  a  lodpug  in  \m  hou^^t^j  treated  hitn  as  his  sun,  shared  wi(h  him 
his  humble  fare,  and  charged  his  wife  with  ihe  tare  of  \m  cloth- 
ii^.  Thus,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life,  had  Haydn 
iC4]ti]red  the  attachment  of  a  stranger,  by  the  assiduous  cultivation 
of  the  tafeuts  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him.  In  the  family 
of  Keller,  however,  he  unfortunately  formed  a  connection  of  which 
we  shalf  have  occasion  to  speak  liereafter. 

Haydir^  first  musical  productions  were  short  piano-forte  sonatas 
for  \m  (q\\'  musical  pupib^  and  minuets,  allainands,  and  waltzes 
for  the  Ridotto.  One  of  his  occasional  amuseoiems  was,  with  two 
friends,  to  serenade  the  beauties  of  V  ienna  during  the  fine  Hummer 
<reniog:s;  and  among  the  rest*  they  distingui^ihed  the  tiandsome 
wife  of  Beniardini  Curtz,  the  proprietor  and  hurlequiti  of  the 
theatre  in  which  the  opera  buffa  was  performed.  Cnrtz  was  struck 
with  the  origiriahty  of  the  stremita^  and  came  into  the  street  to 
lik  who  composed  it  *  I  did/  replied  Haydn  boldly.  *  How! 
you  !  at  your  age  !'  *  One  must  make  a  beginning  some  time  or 
<?lher/  '  (Jad!  this  is  droll  I  come  up  stairs  !*  The  result  of  their 
interview  was  an  order  to  Haydn  to  compose  the  nmsic  for  the 
opera  buffa  of  the  Devil  on  T\\  o  Sticks,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
wa5  nrcessary  to  represent  the  motion  of  the  waves  in  a  storm — 
hut  here,  an  unexpected  difficulty  urosc;  neither  the  manager  nor 
the  composer  had  ever  seen  either  sea  or  storm, 

*  Cortsr  paced  up  and  down  the  ruom  where  Haydn  was  seated  at  the 
pianci-forte,  "  Imagine,"  said  he,  "  a  mountain  rising,  and  then  a  valley 
linkint^,  nnd  then  anoLht-r  mountain,  emJ  then  another  vallt?y;  the 
mountains  and  the  valleys  follow  f«ne  after  the  other  with  astonishing 
mpiijity,  and  at  cvtfry  momeni  A^p  and  abyssetj  succeed  each  other!" 
liaydn  drew  \m  fiagers  rapidly  over  the  key  board,  ran  th rough  the 
temitcinea,  tried  abundance  ol  sactiiksy  and  parsed  from  the  lowest 
nuics  of  the  ba-^s  to  the  highest  of  the  treble.  Curtz  was  still  dissaiis- 
Jieil*  At  fast  J  I  he  young  man»  out  of  all  patience,  extended  his  hundi 
lo  the  t^vo  ends  of  the  harpsichord,  and  hriniring  them  rapidly  tiv 
l^ether,  exclaimed,  "The  devil  take  the  storm  r  *'Thats  it!  that's 
itr  cried  the  harlequin,  ftpringing  upon  his  neck,  and  almost  sfifliog 
him*  tiny  da  added,  that  when  he  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  bad 
veither  many  years,  afteruards,  he  laughed  durini^  the  whole  of  the 
inmfe,  on  thinking  tif  the  storm  in  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks/ 

During  the  next  six  3ears  Haydn  composed  some  trios  and  a  set 
of  quartetLs  which  gamed  him  considerahle  celebrity,  hut  did  not 
relitfe  biai  from  the  *  rts  angmta  dumL*    Accidtnt^  however,  Jed 

him 


liim  to  r€fiuie  in  the  flame  botitie  wiili  Metasta§io,  but  their  situa-* 
Uom  \vere  very  differi;tiU  Metasla^io,  as  poet  lo  the  emperor^ 
lived  in  easy  circtiiustynce^^  wbik  pogr  Haydn  parsed  the  winter  ■ 
dajs  in  bed  far  uiiiit  of  fu^L  But  the  society  ol  the  Roman  poet  ■ 
i^'a»  £1  gieiAt  ud vantage  to  him.  '  A  gentle  and  deep  sensiibility  had 
given  Melastasio  -d  correct  tuste  in  all  the  aru/  He  was  paMMou- 
atcly  fond  of  mu^stc,  and  duly  appreciated  Haydn's  talents,  to  vihom 
be  couunuimated  some  ^uluable  general  rules  respecting  the  fine 
arts,  Hv  iiUo  taught  him  Italian,  which  enabled  him  to  add  grace 
and  delicacy  lo  the  force  of  bis  compositious- 

Ournullior  hfre  laments,  that  the  liberality  of  some  MxceDas 
did  not  enuble  H^ydn  at  this  period  to  complete  his  education  in 
Italy.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  orii|inal  character  of  bis 
genuis  mt|^ht  iu»t  have  been  aBected  by  $iuch  an  event ;  and  that  he 
jmjgia  not  liuve  ilw  indled  into  an  imitator  of  other  great  composers. 
The  expcriiuent,  however,  was  not  tried,  and  he  continued  ^  to 
make  provision  for  the  day  that  was  pasi^ing  over  hia  bead/ 
til),  at  the  age  of  twenty- si Ji^  he  obtained  a  permanent  situation 
in  Uie  i*rcheslra  of  the  CouiU  Mortzin,  where  the  old  prince  An- 
thiiny  Esterhazy  was  so  charmed  with  one  of  hii  symphonies,  that 
he  ref]uested  Haydn  mi^ht  be  given  up  to  him.  Count  Mortztn 
ConserUed,  and  he  was  duly  inslalled  in  the  office  of  second  profes- 
sor of  music  ill  the  prince's  orchesntra,  %vhere  be  was  compelled  to 
lay  aside  hi^^  natural  hair  and  youthful  elegance,  and  to  imprison 
himself  in  a  fornml  cowt,  a  wigj,  large  silver  buckles,  a  stiff  collar* 
and  red  heeled  i^lioes,  which  the  prince  himself  particularly  directed 
lo  be  made  *  of  u  good  height,  in  order  that  his  stature  might  cor* 
respond  witfi  his  inicliigetH'e^'  On  the  death  of  his  patron,  he 
Has  transferred  to  Ins  successor  Prince  Nicholas,  whose  favourite 
amu£jemeut  was  to  play  upon  the  baritone,  a  complex  instrument 
between  the  tenor  atid  bass^  for  which  Haydn  was  expected  to 
produce  a  new  piece  of  music  every  morning ;  and  this  necessity 
contribtUed  materially  to  his  improvement  in  the  art  of  composU 
tion. 

Placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand  orchestra  in  the  Eiterhazy  family^ 
Haydn  pasi^ed  thirty  yenrs  of  his  life  in  one  unvaried  round  of 
study  and  amusement.  But  before  he  could  enter  upon  this  eti- 
viable  course  of  life,  he  had  a  pledge  to  redeem  which  forms  a 
shoit  episode  in  his  history*  *  The  Germatts,'  our  author  observes, 
*  are  po§ses^ed  with  the  nutrtta  of  marriage.  To  a  gentle^  affec- 
liuuate,  and  timid  people,  domestic  pleasures  are  of  the  first  neces- 
sity." ilaydn's  early  triend  Keller  had  a  daughter  to  whom  Haydn 
appears  t*i  have  iucoimiderately  suffered  himself  to  be  contracted 
by  her  parein^,  \%hlle  they  resided  under  the  same  roof;  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  a  permanent  ^ituatioiti  he  made  her  bis  wife.    His  dreaois 
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of  domestic  bappiness,  liowever,  soon  vjiiu^ihed  ;  for  his  Iielpniatet  a 
prude  and  a  devotee^  filled  \m  house  \\\\\\  mc^tiksaiul  priests,  whose 
noisy  uninteresting  comcrsation  interrupted  Lb  i^ludies  fmui  morn- 
ing tiU  night.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  Tar,  to  avuid  unpleasant  cur- 
taiti-kctures  from  his  wife,  he  was  Dbliged  to  employ  himself 
ajsiduoudy  iu  composing  graih  masses  aud  mote  Us  for  their  seve- 
ral convents.  Flei>h  atid  blood  could  not  long  endure  such  a  life 
ai  lhi&:  they  aeparaled  by  mutual  consent  and  Haydn  aitached 
himself  to  the  sociely  of  Signoja  Boselli,  a  lovely  singer  in  Prince 
Ester haz}'*^  orchestra.  Tliis  lady  we  suppose  railier  assisted  than 
iuttirrupted  I  us  musical  pursuits,  for  their  attachment  continued 
thirty  years;  it  might,  perhaps^  origiiiate  in  affection,  or  arise  from 
their  beini;  engaged  in  simdar  pursuits^  and  was  continued  by  habit 
till  her  death. 

'llie  history  of  the  next  thirty  years  is  told  in  a  few  words. 
Haydn  rose  early,  dressed  himself  very  neatly,  and  placed  himself 
at  a  small  table  by  the  side  of  hi^  piano* forte,  where  the  hour  of 
dinner  usually  found  him  still  seated.  \u  the  evening  he  went  to 
the  rehearsals,  or  to  the  opera  w  hich  was  performed  ui  the  Prince'a 
palace  four  timei*  every  week.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  he  de- 
voted a  morning  tu  hunting*  The  little  time  which  he  had  to  sporic 
naa  divided  between  his  friends  and  Slgwira  Jjoselli.  This  habit 
of  imremitting  application  will  alone  account  for  the  number  of 
Haydn *ii  work-s,  wliich  are  staled  to  have  consi?ited  of  no  less  than 
mV/c  littudfed  tuid  ninety  pkies,  including  an  hundred  and  eighteen 
ty  HI  phonies,  eighty- two  quartetts,  and  Iwenly-two  operas  and  ora- 
torios* 

III  this  miinterrupted  and  pleasing  course  of  life,  Haydn  con- 
tiuued  till  the  death  of  Prince  Ajcbolas  and  of  Sijj;nora  Brisidlj  in 
I7B9.  Notvvillistanding  repeated  invitatioiTS  from  Naplet*,  Lisbon, 
Venice,  Milan,  Paris,  and  London,  it  wa;^  not  tdl  after  the  death 
of  Ills  patron  and  of  his  friend,  w  hich  made  him  feci  a  void  in  hi> 
txistetice^  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  pass  the  nmnn tains. 
Fortunatt^ly  for  us  and  ft>r  the  science  of  music,  Salomon  induced 
him  to  vi.^it  London^  where  he  composed  his  finest  symphonies, 
and  where,  by  studying  liie  works  of  Handel,  he  acquired  new 
ideas  of  the  sublimity  u(  his  art,  which  gave  birlh  to  his  oratorios 
of  the  Creation  and  the  Seasons. 

There  are  several  interesting  details  of  his  residence  in  England^ 
for  which  we  nnist  refer  to  the  work  it>H:lf ;  but  we  are  unwilling 
lo  omit  an  anecdote  connccteil  with  tliis  period,  which  shews  the 
aitaral  turn  of  his  mind  for  simple  melody*  lie  one  day  shewtd 
our  author  a  little  blotted  journal,  in  which  was  inserted  a  hymn 
that  he  had  heard  in  St.  Panics,  sung  in  unison  by  four  thousand 
ihildreti.     *  Thii  simple  and  natural  air/  added  he^  '  gave  me  tlie 
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greatest  pleasure  I  ever  received  from  the  perfoTmance  of  masic/  , 
This  hjiiin,  or  rather  chant,  is  inserted  m  the  volume  before  us,] 
vviib  a  judicious  note  b^  the  author  of  the  '  Sacred  Melodies,'  point- 
iiig  out  an  ele^nce,  not  in  t lie  origiiial  air,  which  it  hai  acquired 
in  passing  through  the  mind  of  Ilajdn. 
Haydn  revisited  Ix>ndon  in  1794. 

*^  On  this  (jccaafon/  says  The  author,  '  one  of  the  English  princcs- 
^eomm issiuned  Sir  Joshua  Keynofds  lu  take  his  portrait.     Hujdn  went  lo  i 
the  painters  house^  ami  ^at  lo  him,  but  soon  grew  tired*     Sir  Joshua,  ' 
iul  of  his  reputation,  iwould  ntJt  paini  a  man  of  acknowledged  c^cniui 
I  a  stupid  countenance  I  and  dcfeired  the  sit  ting  till  anoiher  dny. 
The  SLime  weariness  and  want  of  expression  occurring  it  iKt;  next  at- 
tempt, Reynolds  went  to  his  lUiyal  High  new  am)  I'nlormed  blm  of  ihe 
circumsUuice,  who  contrived   tt  stratagem.     He  ^ent  lo  the  painters  i 
bouvea  pretty  German  girl,  in  the  service  of  the  Queen.     Haydn  took 
"\h  seat  for  the  third  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  conversalion  began  lo  fla^, 
L  curtain  rose,  and  the  fair  German  addressed  him  in  his  native  I anguage^  , 
vlih  a  most  elegant  compliment*     Haydn,  delighted,  overwhelmed  the 
f^nchantre!!^  with  ijue*itii>ri% ;  his  countenance  recovered  its  animaUon^  , 
Land  Sir  J oshtm  rapidly  seized  its  traib/ — p,  J 95. 

'rim  exquisite  adventure,  which  is  truly  French  in  all  its  part^, 
[lias  already  made  tlie  tour  of  half  the  pertodicul  publications  of  ] 

Europe,  and  is  even  now,  peihaps,  on  the  eve  of  apjieariug  on  the 
M^irisiaii  stage  a^  a  melodrame  of  hi^^h  pathos  and  sentiment.  It  is 
^  thousaud  pities  lo  blight  so  promi^mg  a  spring  of  amusement;  but 
(truth  cotlj^jcfs  us  to  the  inexorable  office,  ilie  whole  story,  in 
l/nct^  is  a  ridiculous  fabrication.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  been 
[iK-urly  three  \ears  in  his  grave  at  this  period ;  and  the  person  to 
Uvhom  Haydn  sat  for  his  portrait,  vras  the  late  Mr-  Hoppner;  who, 
[if  he  trad  Lingutifhed  for  a  comcrsaliou  *  in  his  native  tongue/  was 
Wery  capable  of  gratifying  hion 

We  knew  Haydn^  and  well  remember  the  circumstatice  of  bis 
I  fitting  far  his  picture*     He  was  a  coarse  and  hard-featured  man  ; 
IwhOj  among  other  amiable  weaknesses,  cherished  that  of  conceiting 
[liimst^If  to  be  some\ihut  of  un  Adonis.     He  wr.mld  sit  with  exem- 
plary patience  to  be   painted  ;  but  no  birthday  beauty  was  ever 
jllOre  solicitous  to  clioo?*e  thi.*  favourable  moment     M  any  a  time, 
^hen  an  hour  bad  been  iixed  for  bis  attendance,  he  would  gel  up 
fniui  hia  chair,  gaze  steadfastly  and  wistfully  in  the  glass,  and  say— 
*  1  doii*t  tink   I  look  veil   to-day;  I  vill  not  see  Maister  Hoviier  ;* 
and  Salomon  was  accordingly  di.sputched  with  his  e?* ruses.     The 

Eiclnre  was  not  quite  finished  when  Haydn  left  England;  tt  was^ 
owcver,  so  striking  a  likeness  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  whom  it  was  painted*  would  not  permit 
lloppner  to  touch  it  after  his  departure,  ajid  the  portruit  b  now  hi 
im  Koyal  Highnej$!^'s  poises^ios. 
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Haydii  returned  to  Germany  with  a  fortune  which,  to  a  man 
of  his  few  wants  and  retired  habits,  must  have  appeared  inex- 
haustible. Tliis  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  produce  of  a 
kw  concerts  in  Germany,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  scores  of  his  ora- 
torios of  the  Creation  and  the  Seasons;  with  which  he  purchased 
a  small  house  and  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ViemiOj  where 
\m  iinally  retired  from  the  pursuits  and  anxieties  of  life.  Our  au- 
thor*s  first  interview  with  him  in  his  ruireat  is  thus  described. 

*  At  the  extremity  of  <iiie  of  the  suburb?*  of  Vienna^  on  the  side  of 
the  imperial  park  of  Schojibruniit  you  tind  a  small  unpaved  street,  so 
little  frequented,  that  it  is  covere<i  with  grass.  About  the  middle,  ri^t*5 
an  humble  dwelling  surrounded  by  perpetual  silence.  You  knuck  at 
the  door;  it  is  iipt^ued  lo  you  with  a  cheerful  smile,  by  a  little  old 
woman^  hi^  housekeeper.  You  ascend  a  short  flight  of  wooden  stairs, 
and  find  J  in  the  second  chamber  of  a  very  simple  apartment,  a  trunqnii 
old  man,  sitting  at  a.  desk,  absorbed  in  the  painful  aentiment  that  life  is 
escaping  from  him,  and  so  complete  a  non-entity  wjih  respect  to  every 
thing  besides,  that  he  stands  in  need  of  visitors  to  recall  lo  him  what  he 
has  once  been.  When  he  sees  any  one  enier^  a  pleasing  smile  appear* 
upon  h*s  lips,  a  tear  moistens  his  eyesi  his  countenance  recovers  its 
inimation,  his  voice  becomes  clear,  he  recognizes  his  guest,  and  talks 
to  him  of  his  early  yeiirs,  of  which  he  has  a  much  heUer  recollection 
limn  of  bis  latter  ones.  You  think  that  the  artist  ^lill  exists ;  but  &oon 
he  rekpses  before  your  eyes  into  his  habitual  state  of  lethargy  and  sad- 
nemJ 

Tills  is  a  melancholy  picture ;  it  wants  the  only  relief  of  which 
ioeti  a  stHte  is  capable^  the  consolations  of  religion;  and  being  moat 
bjud]ciou5ly  introdnced  in  the  very  begiiniing  of  the  volutnep  it 
gave  us,  we  confess,  an  unfavourable  iuipression  of  Haydn  at  our 
first  interview  ;  and  cast  a  damp  over  all  the  subsequent  anecdotes 
of  his  early  life ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  very  end  of  the  memoirs  that 
,we  discovered  that  his  habits  were  Ijccome  those  of  a  scrupulously 
religious  man.  At  the  commencement  of  all  his  scores,  he  wrote 
'  //I  nomine  Domini^*  or  *  Sod  Deo  Gioriot  and  at  their  conclu- 
sion *  Ldxm  Dm;  and  he  always  felt  that  his  talent  was  increased 
by  giving  it  this  direction.  He  once  said  to  our  author,  "^  Wlieo  I 
WM  employed  upon  the  Creation,  I  felt  myself  so  penetrated  with 
rdif^ious  feeling,  that  before  1  sat  down  to  the  piano-forte,  1  prayed 
lo  God  with  earnestness,  that  lie  would  enable  me  to  praise  him 
worthily/ 

Haydn's  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  w  ere  no  less  ardent  than  his 
tense  of  religion.  His  faculties  nevar  recovered  the  shock  which 
gbey  experienced,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  \i\s  age,  during  the 
iiege  of  Vienna  by  the  French.  His  Iriends  attempted  in  vain  to 
persuade  him  lo  le^ve  his  beloved  retreat ;  and  during  the  cannonade 
lliat  began  in  the  suburb  actually  surrounditi|  his  bupible  d^^elling, 
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the  oM  man  rose  from  bis  seat,  and  widi  a  dignified  air  demanded 
of  hb  terrified  attendants^  '  Why  this  terror  i  no  disaster  can  come 
where  Haydn  is  V  A  convulsive  shivering  seized  him ;  hut  beiog 
afterwards  carried  to  the  piano-forte^  he  sang,  till  his  strength  waa 
exhausted,  his  national  hynm  of  *  God  preserve  the  Emperor  J  A  - 
fatal  stupor  succeeded  this  last  act  of  enthusiasm.  I 

Biography  is  u  melancholy  study.  We  dehght  to  trace  the  gra- 
dually unfofdiug  faculties  of  infancy  ;  the  eager  curiosity  of  boy- 
hood; die  confidence  of  youth;  the  alternate  disappointments  and 
success  that  checker  the  course  of  manhood;  and  we  bow  with 
reverence  to  the  experience  of  age*  But  at  lengtli,  the  scene  i# 
generally  closed,  amidst  the  contemplation  of  disease  and  mental 
decay,  decrepitude  and  death*  The  inau  is  soon  forgotten,  whil* 
the  mtthQr  alone  lives  in  the  estimation  of  congenial  minds.  Hayda 
will  be  remembered  by  his  wurks,  as  long  as  true  taste  in  music 
shall  exist;  and  his  admirers  will  always  be  gratified  on  discover- 
ing that  an  artist,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  one  of  the  purest 
of  our  sources  of  pleasure,  was  an  amiable,  benevolent^  patriatic^ 
and  pious  man.  J 

His  last  reception  by  the  public  may  shed  a  parting  ray  over  ■ 
his  memory.     An  hundred   and   skty  musicians  were  assembled 
at  the  palace  of  Prince  Lobkowitie  to  ptrtbrni  Haydn's  oratorio  of 
the  Creation.  M 

*  The  floor  old  man,  notwithsUndiag  bts  weakness,  was  d^irous  of  m 
seeing  once  more  that  public  for  nhom  he  had  so  lung  laboured.     He 
was  carried  into  the  room  in  an  easy  chair.     The  Princess  Esierhaxj> 
and  his  fne::nd  Madame  dt3  Kurzbeck,  vvent  ta  meet  him.     The  ftourishei 

of  the  orchestra  and  still  more  the  agitation  of  the  spectators  an-  ^ 
nounced  hib  arrivaL     He  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  three  tQW^  ^^m 
»eau,  destined  for  his  friends,  and  for  all  tbat  was  illustrious  in  Vienna.  ' 
Salieni^  who  directed  the  orchestra,  came  to  receive  Ilaydn^s  orders 
before  they  began.    Tliey  embraced ;  Salieni  left  him*  dew  to  his  place, 
and  the  orchestra  commenced  amidst  the  general  emotion*     It  may 
easily  be  judged,  whether  this  religious  music  would  ap|>ear  »ublime  lo 
an  audience  whose  hearts  were  dfeeted  by  the  sight  of  a  great  man 
tbout  to  depart  out  of  life.     Surrounded  by  the  great,  by  his  friends, 
by  the  artists  o(  his  profession,  and  by  charming  women,  of  whom  every 
eye  was  lixed  upon  him^  Haydn  bad  a  glorious  adieu  to  the  world  and 
ta  life. 

*  The  Chevalier  Capellini,  a  physician  of  the  first  rank,  observed  thai 
Haydn  s  legs  were  not  sufficiently  covered.  Scarcely  had  he  given  nn 
iniimation  to  those  who  stood  around,  than  the  most  beautiful  shawk 
left  their  charming  wearers  to  assist  in  warming  the  beloved  old  man. 

*  Haydn,  whom  so  much  glory  and  affection  had  caused  to  shed  tearv 
more  than  once,  felt  himself  kint  at  the  end  of  the  first  part.  Hii 
cbair  was  brought.  At  the  moment  of  leaving  the  room  he  ordered  the 
fhaiimen  to»«op|  tliaaked  tiin  pubUc  irstj,  by  au  iudiaatiQU  of  bi^ 
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head;  then  tyrtiing  to  the  orchestra,  witb  a  feeling  truly  Germanj  he 
raiaed  his  hands  lo  heaven,  &nd,  with  eyes  hlM  with  tears,  pronaunced 
Ub  benediction  on  the  ancienl  companions  uf  hia  labours/ 

Haydn  had  early  accustomed  him*ieff  to  distinguish  in  music, 
'  what  was  good,  what  was  better,  and  what  was  had-'  But,  as 
faj3  priueiples  had  been  formed  by  hU  own  ob-^crvation  and  expe- 
rience, IV hen  asked  to  explain  his  reasons  for  certain  unusual  Iraii- 
aitions  or  modulations,  he  did  not,  like  an  inferior  composer,  refer 
to  the  rule  J  or  the  exumple,  but  merely  answered,  *  I  did  it  ffccattse 
it  srai  best  w.*  This  is  exemplilied  in  a  ludicrous  scene  which  took 
place  in  Loudon  between  him  and  a  noble  amatenri  who  wished 
to  take  le&^ons  in  counterpoi]il. 

*  "  When  shatl  we  begin?"  said  Haydn*  **  Immediately,  if  you 
pU'asc^"  replit'd  the  nohleraan ;  unil  he  look  out  of  his  pocket  one  of 
IluydnV  own  fjuartetts.  "  For  the  first  lesson/'  continued  he,  **  let  us 
cAarnine  this  quartette  and  lell  me  the  reason  of  certain  nioduktions* 
and  of  il>e  gcnt^ral  managcmtnt  of  the  composjitinn,  which  I  cannot 
mltogelhcr  approve,  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules,**  lla^dn,  a  little 
furpri^fd,  said  be  was  ready  to  an&wer  his  questions*  The  nobleman 
began,  and  from  the  very  ^rst  bar  found  something  to  reujark  upon 
every  note*  Haydn,  with  whom  invention  was  a  habit,  and  who  was 
the  opposite  of  a  pedant,  found  himself  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  and 
replied  continually*  "  1  did  so,  because  it  has  a  good  effect.  I  have 
p  Uced  t  h  is  pa  iSiige  he  re,  because  I  t  h  i  u  k  i  t  sui  table* "  T  be  E  n  ghsh  m  a  n  ^ 
in  whose  opinion  ihes*?  replies  were  nothing  to  the  purpose,  still  re* 
turned  lo  his  proois,  anii  denionatrated  very  clearly  that  the  quartett 
was  good  for  nothing,  "  But,  my  lord,  arrange  this  quartett  in  your 
ttmn  way  I  hear  it  played,  and  then  you  will  see  whieli  of  the  two  is 
the  best  f"  **  How  can  your's,  which  is  contrary  to  the  rules,  he  the 
hestr*  **  Because  it  is  the  most  agreeable!"  My  lord  still  relumed 
to  the  subject.  Ilaydn  replied  as  well  as  he  was  able;  hut,  at  last, 
out  of  patience,  **  I  see,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  you  who  are  so 
good  as  to  give  lessoiis  to  me»  and  I  am  obliged  lo  confess,  that  E  do 
nt>l  merit  the  honour  of  having  such  a  master/'  The  advocate  of  the 
rules  went  away,  and  cannot  to  this  day  understand  bow  an  author  who 
adheres  to  them  should  fail  of  producing  a  matrimomo  ^egreitaJ 

Haydn  composed  slowly  anrl  with  diflrculty;  a  symphony  em- 
ployed him  a  months  and  a  mass  still  longer.  Tliis  ditj  not  arise 
from  want  of  ideas,  but  from  the  delicacy  of  his  taste*  His  rough 
scores  are  full  of  alterations,  for  he  carefully  considered  the  com- 
parative merits  of  many  different  passages,  before  he  finally  decided 
which  W'as  the  best.  He  never  began  a  symphony  invittt  MifterKt; 
and  %vh€n  the  hour  of  inspiration  was  come,  he  commenced  wilh 
certain  mechanical  preparations,  trifling  in  themselves,  but  which 
he  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  undertak- 
ing,  Like  Buffon  and  Sterne,  he  began  by  bestowing  unusual 
attention  to  his  dress,  and   having  his  hak  neatly  arranged;  and 
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he  told  our  author,  that  often  when  he  had  forgot  to  put  upon  hi» 
finger  a  diamond  ring  presented  to  him  by  Frederick  the  Seccmd, 
he  could  not  summon  a  single  idea*  '  His  paper  must  be  the 
finest,  and  the  whitest  possible,  and  he  wrote  with  such  neatness 
and  care,  that  the  best  cop}Jst  could  not  have  surpassed  him  in  the 
rcgulartiy  and  clearness  of  his  characters ;  his  notes  were  remark- 
able for  such  small  heads  and  slender  tails  that  he  used  to  call  them 
hhfiks  legs^'  After  having  settled  his  theme  or  principal  subject, 
and  the  keys  through  which  he  intended  it  should  modulate,  h« 
invented  a  little  romance,  or  imaginary  story,  such  as  the  embark- 
arion,  voyage,  difficulties,  various  adventures,  and  final  happy  set^ 
tlcmcnt  of  a  family  in  America,  and  the  movements  in  his  sym- 
phony became  lively  or  sad*  placid  or  agitated^  according  to  the 
changes  in  the  events  of  bis  imaginary  story. 

The  conchision  we  should  dra^v  from  this  singular  fact  is,  thai 
Tnuch  of  the  labour  of  composition  had  with  Haydn  become  so 
merely  mechanical,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  create  an  artificial 
excitement  in  his  mind,  by  filling  it  with  ideas  of  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  visible  objects  ;  just  as  an  artist  we  are  acquainted  with, 
who,  after  having  completely  arranged  the  general  composition  of 
his  pictures,  finds  it  irksome  to  fill  up  the  details^  unless  bis  mind  is 
engaged  in  listening  to  some  book  of  light  reading.  Our  author, 
however,  appears  to  suppose  ihat  the  visible  objects  which  formed 
the  subject  of  Haydn's  contemplation^  are  capable  of  representa^ 
lioui  and  are  often  actually  represented  in  his  musical  compositions. 
In  the  course  of  his  8peculatit>ns  on  this  subject,  he  has  distin- 
guished what  he  calls  physical  from  s€fitimfntai  imhatiim*  The 
former  is  exemplified  by  tlie  effect  of  two  notes  in  Mozart's  None 
tie  FigarOf  which,  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  words  '  din  din^  don 
don/  represent  tiie  ringing  of  two  different  toned  bells ;  and  by  a 
ridiculous  scene  in  a  German  opera  where  the  music,  imitating  the 
snoring  of  a  sleeping  husband^  forms  the  bass  to  n  tinelto  amorosQp 
between  his  wife  and  her  gallant.  In  considering  the  latter  species 
of  imitation,  our  author  pursues  an  idea  suggested  to  Haydn  by 
Baron  Von  Swieten,  of  describing  objects  of  nature,  by  awakening 
the  emotions  which  those  objects  occasion*  For  instance,  *  we 
admire  the  sun;  and^  therefore,  music  that  excites  the  highest  ad- 
miration, would  naturally  recall  the  idea  of  the  sun/ 

The  author  of  the  Sacred  Meiodie&  has  carried  this  idea  a  great 
deal  farther  in  an  elaborate  note  on  the  oratorio  of  the  Creation^ 
in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  the  power  of  musical  sounds  to  ex- 
press visible  objects.  This  note  we  shall  insert,  as  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  speculations  of  a  scientific  professor,  eitemplified  by 
£1  composition  famibar  to  most  of  our  readers. 

'  Perhaps  there  is  noihing  in  nature  which  Js  capable  of  being  s^ 
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well  represented  by  sound,  m  light.  Tin;  answer  of  the  blind  man, 
wbu,  on  being  asked  what  idea  he  had  of  scarlet^  replied  that  it  was 
like  tbe  sound  of  a  trumpet,  is  k-ss  absurd  than  may  at  first  be  uppre- 
hended*  It  should  be  obswrted,  that  the  charncter  of  diflerent  instru- 
ments depends,  not  merely  on  the  acnteness  or  gravity  of  their  tone^ 
but  also  on  the  degree  of  force  with  which  sounds  are  produced  by 
them.  If,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposed,  iht?  impulse  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  eye,  produced  by  colours,  h  similar  in  kind  or  degree  to  I  hut 
produced  upon  the  ear  by  sounds,  tbe  impression  upon  the  sensor  um, 
or  seat  of  sen^tion  in  the  bmin,  will  probably  he  the  same,  or  so  nearly 
so*  ihat  the  ideas  of  the  respective  external  objects  will  be  associated 
in  tbe  mind,  According  to  this  theory,  the  different  musical  instru- 
ments may  be  characterized  by  correspondent  colours,  so  as  to  bt 
fancifully  classed  in  the  following  raatmer: 


IV md  Imtrumcnis, 


Trombone 

Trumpet 

Cbrionelte 

Oboe 

Ensisoon  (alto) 

Flute 

Biapason 


deep  red, 
iicarfet, 
orange, 
yellow, 
deep  yellow, 
sky  blue, 
deeper  blue. 


Double  diapason      purple, 

Horn  violet, 

I 

Violin  pink, 

Viola  rose- 

Violoncello  red. 

Double  bass  deep  crimson  red/ 


So  much  for  tbe  rule;  and  now  for  its  application* 

'  The  symphony  in  the  Creation^  which  represent*  the  rising  of  the 
tun,  is  an  exemplification  of  this  theory.  In  the  commencement  of 
this  piece  our  attention  is  attracted  by  a  soft  streaming  note  from  the 
tioihts  which  is  scarcely  duccmihkt  till  the  rayj  of  sound  whkk  mtttfrom 
ike  second  viuUn  diverge  into  the  chord  of  the  second  j  to  which  is  gra- 
dually imparted  a  greater  fulness  of  co/tnjr,  as  the  violas  and  violoncellos 
Steal  in  with  expanding  harmony. 

*  At  the  fifth  bar,  the  oboes  begin  to  shed  their  ytUow  Itiiirc;  while  the 
jfiutc  xiivers  fhe  moundng  ratfs  of  iht  rmiin.  As  the  notes  continue  as- 
cending to  tbe  highest  point  of  brightness^  the  orange^  the  scarlet  anci  the 
purple  unite  in  the  increasing  splendour ;  and  the  glorious  orb  at  length 
4^fpear4^  refuigent  with  alt  the  brightest  beams  of'  harmony. '^p^  255'. 

AH  tills  (with  the  exception  of  the  '  silver'  of  the  '  sky-blue' 
flute)  tlie  enlhustasi  may,  perhaps,  see  '  with  the  nrmd's  eyeT  But 
suppose  an  antagonist  should  start  up,  and  maintain  that  tbe  sound 
of  the  violin  is  tine,  and  that  of  ihe  Uute  yeKun;  and  that  when 
combined  they  both  became  pea  green!  How  could  this  difference 
of  opimon  be  settled  r  Doubtless  by  appealiirg  to  the  public. 
What  a  glorious  subject  for  volumes  of  meiuphyijical  disquisition  ! 
The  musical  world  in  this  idle  town  might  range  themselves  on 
opposite  sidesj  and  tbe  spirit  of  party  would  soon  make  the  oppo- 
nents as  inveterate  as  the  ancient  factious  of  the  bines  and  the 
greens  in  Constantinople,  or  the  biuncki  and  the  ntrt  m  Florence. 

T'tis  power  of  expressing  colour  by  sound  ii^  however,  we  be- 
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lieve,  a  new  discovery.  At  least  it  escaped  ihe  penetrating  glance 
of  the  blind  proressor  in  the  academy?  of  L:idoga ;  for  be  was  cou- 
lent  to  leach  die  art  nf  mi^iing  colours  by  the  mieli  and  jleliffff; 
little  dreauiiLig  that  die  day  vvoidd  come  when  tliey  might  be  dia- 
tiiigui§t)ed,  ^eparatetJ,  and  coniUined,  by  the  sense  of  hearhfg  alone. 

Lei  us  for  0  niunitint  compare  the  iJ<jas  of  visible  objects  con- 
nected %vilh  certaiii  iransilious  in  Haydn*s  symphonies,  widi  llic 
wmilar  ideas  of  visiible  objects  by  i*hich  tlic  liaron  Von  Frinagle 
impresses  a  series  of  events  upon  the  mind  of  \m  pupiU.  The 
correspondmg  ideas  will,  it  is  true,  always  present  them^eKcJ  to- 
gedier  to  minds  prepared  for  ihtir  association,  l^tit  will  anj  one 
gravely  assert  that  there  h  any  real  resemblance  betweeii  the  Hen 
end  Chickens  and  ihe  l)altle  of  Aginconrtt  or  the  SwuH  smfing 
with  a  red  rag  round  his  nevh  and  the  dtalh  of  Wijiiam  Rufusf 
Our  judgment  radier  than  our  inclination  has  led  us  to  oppose  this 
theory.  Onr  sources  of  pleasure  are  so  few,  and  those  w  hich  arise 
from  novelty  have  been  so  long  exhaustedp  that  we  should  gladly 
anticipate  new  delight  from  the  representation  of  visible  objects  by 
music.  Many  of  our  readers  will  lecollect  how  willingly  ihey 
-were  led  to  believe  that  certain  mf)vemenl-«i  on  the  piano-forte 
described  the  attack,  the  cannon  tiring,  the  horses  galloping,  the 
cries  of  the  wounded,  atid  the  Turkish  music,  in  the  utittJe  of 
Prague*  In  this  instance,  howeverj  we  only  fancied  we  could 
keaF  certain  somuls;  but  li*)w  much  more  delighted  should  we  be 
if  the  professor  could ^  at  the  same  time,  shew  us  certain  eights* 
We  remember,  for  instance,  a  sonata  called  the  jQunteif  to  IVimhor 
and  the  Retnrtt  to  London;  and  can  imagine  the  effect  of  brii»ging 
before  die  et/€$  of  our  mtisical  friends  the  objects  and  events  of  thi* 
lilUe  excursion.  ITiua^  a  hurried  nalioping  movement  might  re- 
present our  escape  from  two  ill-looking  follows  on  Hounslow 
Heath ;  and  m  a  grand  crash  the  audience  might  see  the  opposition 
Windsor  coach  overturned  on  Cranford  Britfge* 

We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  the  author  of  the  Sacred  Melo- 
dies without  expressing  the  gratification  we  have  experienced  from 
many  of  the  other  nates  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  volume 
before  us;  particularly  for  his  remarks  on  the  peculiar  ejccellence 
of  Haydn*s  music  as  compared  with  that  of  Mozart  and  Bethovetj; 
and  for  his  plain  and  judicious  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
voice  in  learning  to  aing;  and  if  we  have  ventured  to  aunise  our- 
selves with  his  speculations  on  the  connection  between  light  and 
sound,  he  must  attribute  it  to  our  abhorrence  of  the  fashionable 
mata  physical  sentimentality  in  music,  which  is  quite  as  uflVmtive  at 
the  cant  of  connotstseurship  in  painting;  *  the  purity  of  Domeni- 
cAmo,  the  grace  of  liaphatl^  and  the  corrtggimity  of  Correggio.* 

In  one  of  these  notes  we  arc  told,  that  the  ancient  instrument 
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dlfed  the  Sackbul  was  discovered  among  the  rums  of  Hercu- 
Imeutn  or  Pompeii-    It  is  thus  described : 

*The  lawer  part  is  made  of  bronze,  and  the  upper*  with  the  mouth- 
jHcce,  uf  solid  gold*  The  king  of  Naples  made  a  present  of  it  to  bis 
present  maje^y  ;  and  from  this  antique,  the  imtrUfnents  now  ctilted  bj 
the  Italjans  Trom^i,  have  been  fashioned*  In  quality  of  tone,  it  has 
not  been  equalled  by  any  of  modern  make;  and  perhaps  it  has  done 
pore  towards  iiugmeniing  the  sublime  eifect^  of  the  orche&tra^  thao  any 
of  the  kno'A'n  instryments.* 

'ITie  consideration  of  thia  fact  would  lead  to  an  interesting  in- 
quiry concern tng  the  music  and  muHtcal  instruments  of  the  an- 
cients;  a  subject  that  is  stilt  involved  inconsiderable  obscurity, 
notwitbstauduig  Dr,  Buraey's  actite  and  elaborate  investigation. 
M'h^t  u^c  did  they  make  of  such  a  powerful  in.Htrument  a:i  the 
iromfione?  Wm  it  only  used  in  religious  ceremonies,  or  in  ivar^ 
or  did  it  accompany  voices,  or  other  instruments  on  festive  oc- 
casions? If  the  latter,  what  were  those  instruments  that  would 
fietr  so  powerful  an  accompaniment  r  and  what  was  the  music? 
Has  the  art  of  composing  symphonies  and  overtures,  where  each 
instrument,  by  turns,  attracts  the  attention,  been  merely  revived 
instead  of  invented  by  the  moderns?  Or  did  the  compositions  of 
tlie  ancients  resemble  those  performed  in  Italy  till  die  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  w  here  one  itistnimeiit  sustained  the  uitp 
while  the  others  were  only  used  in  nccmnpanimtnt  ?  These  ques- 
tions may  perhaps  be  answered  by  future  discoveries ;  from  wliicb 
the  use  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  musical  instRtments  of  the 
Ancients  may  be  as  correctly  ascertained  us  those  of  the  Itahans  of 
the  age  of  Paul  Veronese,  preserved  in  his  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Ccfiti  di  Snn  Giorgio**  Here  a  concert  is  performed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests  at  tlie  marriage  of  Cana,  in  M'hich 
Titian  is  represented  playing  upon  the  double  bass;  and  Tintoret 
and  Paul  Veronese  himstlf  upon  (six-stringed)  violoncellos,  while  a 
man  witli  a  cross  upon  bis  breast  (probably  an  ecclesiastic)  plays 
the  viulin;  Bassano,  the  ilute;  and  a  Turkish  slave  the  sackbut. 
With  w  hat  delight  should  we  view  a  similar  picture,  that  contained 
9s  it  were  a  living  resemblance  of  the  persons  and  the  amusements 
of  tlie  ancients? 

The  life  of  Mo  it  art  is  a  singular  instance  of  a  child  of  remark^ 
able  precocity,  wiio  afterwards  reached  the  highest  point  of  perfeo* 
tion  in  his  art*  This  is  a  rare  occurrence,  whether  i  ^  be  diat  we  re- 
semble plants,  which  lose  their  vis  vitfC  the  soontr  from  haviiig 
been  early  forced ;  or  Uiat  the  future  progress  of  our  talents  in 
malure  age  ii  necessarily  prevented  by  the  very  meaiiS  used  to  create 

'  We  hare  Utely  l>eeii  iufufiued,  that  by  wnifs  unuccoontnb^c  aicfdtxitj  tf^b  iiicitJ^ 
ibie  pit^iure  It  atill  fuiTewd  to  rcmaiti  In  tlie  Museum  at  Pnm ! 
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premature  skill  in  infancy.  Among  these  means  may  be  enumerated 
the  confinement  and  restraint  both  of  body  a nJ  mind,  necesaary  to 
produce  early  mechanical  dexterity  of  execution  upon  a  difficult 
instrument;  and  public  applause,  which  is  too  apt  to  make  the 

fmpll  careless  or  conceited,  and  lo  lead  him  to  imagine  that  he  has 
ittle  more  to  learn.  From  that  moment  his  improvement  is  at  an 
^nd ;  and  when  the  years  of  childhood  afe  passed,  and  the  charms 
of  novelty  forgotten,  his  mind  is  becouie  incapable  of  the  habits  of 
abstraction  and  study,  on  which  alone  hb  progress  in  science  must 
depend.  These  speculations  we  iihall  however  leave  for  the  coa- 
aideration  of  philosophers,  to  whom  the  facts  contained  in  the  his- 
tory^ of  the  early  years  of  Mozart,  may  perhaps  present  interesting 
subjects  of  inquiry. 

When  Mozart  was  only  three  years  old,  his  father,  an  excellent 
musician  at  Saltzhurg,  first  discovered  his  instinct ,  as  it  may  almost 
be  called,  for  music*  His  delight  was  to  seek  for  thirds  on  the 
piano  forte,  and  nothing  could  equal  his  joy  when  he  had  discovered 
this  harmonious  chord.  When  four  years  old,  his  father  began  to 
teach  him  almost  in  sport,  some  minuets  and  other  pieces  of  music, 
an  occupation  as  agreeable  to  the  master  as  to  the  pupil*  The 
child  would  learn  a  minuet  in  half  un  hour,  and  immediately  after- 
wards play  it  with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  perfectly  in  time. 
At  five  years  of  age,  he  played  little  pieces  of  his  own  invention ; 
these  his  father  used  to  write  dow  n,  in  order  to  encourage  his  rising 
laleut,  and  he  one  day  found  Mozart  himself  busily  employed  ia 
writing  (a  child  hardly  five  years  old!) — 

*  **  What  are  ym\  doing  there,  my  little  fellow  T  said  he,  "lam  com- 
posing a  concerto  for  the  Uarpsi chord,  and  have  almost  got  to  the  end 
of  the  first  part/'  **  Let  us  see  this  fine  scrawl  *'*  "  No,  I  have  noi  yet 
finished  it.**  The  father,  however,  took  thcpaper,  and  shewed  his  friend 
a  sheet  full  of  notes  which  could  scarcely  be  decyphered  for  the  blots  of 
Ink.  The;  two  friends  at  fir&l  laughed  heartily  at  this  heap  of  scribbling; 
but  after  the  father  had  lookefl  at  it  wiih  more  attention,  his  eyes  were 
fastened  on  the  paper,  and  at  length  overflowed  wiib  tears  of  joy  and 
wonder.  "  Look,  my  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  smile  of  delight^  "  every 
thing  is  composed  according  lo  the  rules.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  piece 
cannot  be  made  any  use  of;  but  it  is  too  difficult,  nctbody  would  be 
able  lo  play  it/  "  It  is  a  concerto"  replied  the  son,  **  and  must  be 
studied  till  it  can  be  properly  played.  This  is  the  style  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  execnted/*  He  accordingly  began  to  play;  but  succeeded  _ 
only  1^0  far  as  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  he  bad  intended/  ■ 

lliis,  if  correctly  told^  is  perhaps  one  of  tlic  most  extraordinary 
anecdotes  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind;  that  a  chdd  should, 
as  it  were  intuitively^  combine  a  series  of  musical  passages  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  composition,  which  it  is  impossible  he  could  have 
learned,  except  from  his  own  observation  of  what  pleased  the  ear, 
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while  he  only  failed  from  uauvoidable  ignorance  of  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  instrument  on  which  his  ideas  weve  to  be  expressed. 

And  now  liegins  ll»€  public  part  of  his  edtication.  Whcti  he  was 
onl)  six  years  old,  Ins  father^  who  had  relini]tiiitlied  all  other  occu- 
pationSi  that  he  might  devote  im  whole  attention  lo  his  two  children^ 
made  a  tour  to  the  courts  of  Munich  and  Vienna,  in  order  lo  ex- 
hibit ihe  inffuit  prodig^^  who,  with  his  sister,  performed  duetts 
upon  the  sume  piano  forte.  Of  his  exhibitions  in  Vicmu  before  tlie 
Emperor  Francis  the  First,  the  following  characteristic  anecdotes 
are  preserved ; 

Francis  remarked,  that  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  play  on  the 
harpsichord  with  all  his  fingers,  '  but  that  to  play  with  one  only, 
without  seeing  the  keysj  would  indeed  be  extraordinary/  Mozart, 
not  at  ail  surprized  by  this  Estrange  proposition,  requested  that  the 
keys  minhi  be  covered,  and  immediately  played  with  otie  linger 
onfy,  witli  as  much  clearness  and  precision  as  if  he  had  long  prac- 
tised it. 

From  his  earliest  years,  his  mind,  %vhile  at  the  ptano  forte,  was  so 
absorbed  by  nnisic;  thitt  he  paid  little  attention  to  tiie  Mattering 
praises  of  the  great,  however  high  their  raiik  ;  and  if  tlicy  did  not 
thoroughly  under^ttand  ususic,  he  only  played  trilling  pieces  for  their 
amusement;  but  whenever  a  connois'^eur  was  present,  he  displayed 
alibis  powers;  and  when  desired  tci  play  in  the  emperor's  pre- 
tence, he  asked  \m  majesty,  *  Is  not  Mr.  VVagenseil  herer  We 
must  send  for  him ;  he  utiderstands  the  thing/  llie  emperor  sent 
for  Wagenseil,  and  gave  up  his  place  to  him  by  the  side  of  the 
ptaoo  forte,  '  Sir/  said  Mozart  to  the  composer,  '  I  am  going  to 
play  one  of  your  concertos;  you  must  turn  over  the  leaves  for  me/ 

Many  years  afterwards,  the  Emperor  J  oseph  the  Second,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  all  the  fine  arts,  ventured  to  criti- 
cize Mozart's  Opera  of  U Eidtvement  du  SSrailj  saying,  *  My  dear 
Mozart,  this  is  too  tine  for  my  ears,  there  are  too  many  notes/  *  1 
beg  your  Majesty *s  pardon,'  reptied  Mozart  drily,  '  there  are  just 
ms  many  as  are  necessary/ 

Dufing  his  stay  at  Vienna,  somebody  had  given  him  a  small 
violin,  with  which  he  nsed  to  amuse  himself;  and  soon  after  hiit 
return  to  Saltzburg,  VVenxel,  who  had  hitcly  composed  some  new 
trios,  w  ished  to  play  thetn  with  old  Mozart  and  his  friend  Schaclif  uer. 
The  latter  hay  related  the  (oHowing  anecdote  upon  this  subject. 

*  The  father  played  I  lie  bass,  Wenzel  iht  first  violin,  and  1  was  to 
play  the  second*  Mojiart  requested  perroission  to  play  the  hist  part; 
ttut  his  father  reproved  him  for  his  childish  demand,  observing,  thiit  as 
he  had  never  received  any  regular  lessons  on  the  violin,  he  conld  not 
po^bly  play  it  properly.    The  ton  replied,  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
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him  necessary  to  receive  l^sons,  in  order  lo  play  the  second  violin* 
His  father,  half  angry  at  the  reply,  loid  him  to  go  away,  and  not  in> 
trrrupt  us.  Moaart  was  so  hurt  at  this,  that  he  he^nn  to  cry  bitterly* 
A?  he  was  going  away  with  his  little  violin,  [  begged  that  h^  might  play 
with  me,  and  the  fat  herewith  much  difficuhy,  consented.  "Well/"  said  he, 
"play  very  softly,  ami  do  not  let  yourself  be  heard,  orlshall  ^endyououi 
flirecily-*  We  began  ihe  trio,  little  Moifart  playing  with  me,  hut  I  soon 
perceived  with  the  greatest  astonishment,  ibat  I  ^*as  perfectly  iisel ess. 
without  saying  any  thing,  1  laid  down  my  violin  and  looked  at  the  fa* 
ther,  who  shed  tears  of  ar^ection  at  llie  sight.  The  child  played  all  the 
six  triiis  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  the  commendations  we  gave  him 
made  him  pretend  that  he  could  play  the  first  violin.  To  humour  him, 
we  let  him  try,  and  could  not  forbear  laughing  lo  Hear  bim  execute 
this  part,  very  imperfecily  it  is  true,  hutitilL  so  as  never  to  be  set  faAt/ 

Sf>  exquisite  were  Mozart's  fcelingSj  that  he  could  diii^linguish 
and  point  out  the  slightest  differences  of  sound,  and  every  false  or 
even  rough  note  was  highly  pajufiil  to  hiiti*  Till  he  had  attained 
his  tenth  year,  he  had  a  horror  of  the  sound  of  the  Irumpet^  cscepi 
when  hiciided  w  ith  that  of  otlier  iuslrumcuts.  This  antipathy  his 
father  tried  in  conquer,  by  causing  that  instrument  to  be  blown  iti 
iris  jncitence.  But  at  the  first  blast  he  turned  pale,  fell  upon  the 
ground,  and  woithi  probably  have  been  in  convulsiotis  if  they  bad 
not  ini mediately  ceased. 

His  naiural  disposition  appears  to  have  been  as  gentle  and  af- 
feclionale  as  his  talents  were  extraordinary  ;  and  the  admiration  he 
exciledj  neither  made  him  ijelf-willed  nor  conceited.  Allhotigh  a 
man  in  talent,  lie  ^vas  in  oil  other  respects  an  obedient  and  docile 
child.  All  his  pursuits  were  distinguished  by  the  same  enthusiasm. 
While  learning  avithntetic,  even  music  was  neglected;  the  walls  of 
liis  room  v^ere  covered  with  fij^ures,  and  Ins  progress  was  so  rapid, 
that  he  was  soon  able  to  soK e  the  most  difficult  numerical  problems. 
The  natural  vivacity  of  his  mind  was  easily  attracted  by  new  objects; 
but  he  always  returned  with  freth  ardour  to  music,  the  science  that 
eventually  absorbed  his  whole  attention. 

In  17tiJ,  the  family  of  Mozart  visited  Brussels  and  Paris,  and 
the  two  children  performed  before  the  court  of  Versailles  ;  and,  in 
tlie  fullowing  year,  wlien  only  eight  i/ean  old^  Mozart  made  his 
first  appeanmce  in  London ;  where  his  performances  on  the  organ 
were  more  admired  than  his  eiihibitions  on  the  harpsichord  ;  and 
the  incredulity  of  sceptics  was  satisfied  by  his  playing  at  sight  with 
the  (greatest  correctness,  various  difficult  compositions  of  Handel, 
Bach,  and  other  great  masters.  In  tlie  presence  of  the  king,  he 
invented  and  played  extempore,  a  beautiful  melody  from  a  few  bass 
notes  that  were  laid  before  him  \  and  Christian  Bach  afterwards 
look  the  child  between  liis  knees  and  played  a  few  bars  on  the  lii- 
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Mrumetit.  Mozart  then  continued,  and  ihey  thus  played  alternately 
a  whole  sonata  uithsucli  precision,  that  tlie  audience  thought  it  wa» 
entirely  executed  by  the  same  person. 

At  this  period,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  an  author,  who 
was  bimseir  an  acute  observer  of  human  nature.  Daines  Bur- 
fingUm  considered  his  extraordinary  precocity  a  subject  viorlhj 
of  a  communication  to  the  Roynl  Society,  iVom  %vhich  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  bis  natural  disposition  as  well  as  bis  musical 
powen.  We  shall  gratify  our  readers  with  the  substance  of  tbis 
memoir,  because  the  early  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, in  which  it  was  published,  has  become  exceedingly  scarce; 
and  because  in  biography  one  fact  comnmnicated  by  an  eye-witnesa 
who  knew  what  to  observe,  is  better  than  a  thousand  speculations. 
In  order  to  ascertain  by  his  own  observation  whether  Mozart  actually 
felt  and  understood  the  compositions  he  played  ut  «igl*t*  Daiucs 
Barrington  laid  before  liim  a  new^  vocal  duett  with  accompaniments 
for  three  instruments,  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  Mozart 
could  have  seen.  Tlie  boy»  without  hesitation,  played  the  sym- 
phony, not  merely  as  if  it  had  long  been  familiar  tu  him,  but  as  if 
he  at  once  entered  into  tlie  ver%'  feelings  the  composer  intended  to 
express;  and  this  is  a  part  of  the  science  of  music  in  which  the 
greatest  masters  might  liave  failed*  He  then  sang  the  tipper  part 
correctly,  with  a  clear  and  firm^  tliough  weak  and  infantine  voice. 
His  father,  who  attempted  the  ttnder  part,  occaMJonally  made  mis- 
takes, when  the  boy  looked  at  him  with  some  anger,  imd  taught 
him  how  it  should  be  sung.  While  thus,  as  we  should  havi?  sup- 
posed, fully  employed,  be  introduced  the  leading  passages  of  all  the 
accompaniments,  au  effort  of  which  musicians  alone  can  estimate 
the  difficulty, 

Daiues  Barrington  htid  been  told  that  the  boy  was  j^ometimes 
visited  with  musical  idt^as,  tu  which  he  gave  uttenmce  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  he  was  unxiou«»  to  bear  a  specimen  of  his  pow  era 
ai  an  ifnprovimfore.  Tliis,  hi^  father  said,  mn?^l  depend  upon  his 
being  at  the  moment  musical ty  inspired  ;  and  here  Dnines  Bar- 
rington evinced  his  knowledge  of  Im man  nature.  He  recoUecied 
Mozart's  attachment  to  a  cekbiiited  singer,  named  Manzoli,  and 
concluding  that  the  most  probable  method  of  attaining  bis  object 
would  be  to  create  in  Moatavi*s  mind  an  assocuuion  of  ideas  which  he 
mould  naturally  attempt  to  express  by  music,  he  continued  to  luni 
the  conversaliou  upon  the  subject  of  Manzoli's  talents,  and  observed, 
that  be  j^hould  like  to  hear  a  specimen  of  such  a  love  song  as  be 
^onld  sing  in  an  opera,  Mozart  looked  back  with  nmch  archnes^ 
and  immediately  began  fivG  or  six  lines  of  a  jargon  recitative  pro- 
per to  introduce  a  love  song;  and,  after  an  appropriate  symphony, 
■e  sing  a  beautiful  air  to  the  word  affttio.     He  theu,  of  his  awn 
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accord,  invented  anotlier  cantata  escpressive  of  rage,  choosing  foi 

his  subject  the  word  perjidu ;  and^  in  the  course  of  the  recitative, 

he  gradually  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm^  that 

at  last  he  rose  up  in  his  chair  aud  beat  the  harpsichord  like  a  per- 

flon  possessed.     In  the  mid:^t  of  his  performance,  a  favourite  cat 

bappeninn;  lo  come  inlo  ihe  room,  gave  hi.i  ideas  a  new  direction, 

lie  abruptly  Jefl  tjiu  harpsichord  and  caresjscd  the  animal  with  the 

^greatest  fondness.     He  afterwards  rode  about  the  room  Uj>on  & 

[stick  with  more  than  the  usual  vivacity  and  delight  of  an  ordinary 

^  child  of  his  age.     His  most  trifling  amusements  were  distinguished 

liy  the  same  enthusiastic  ardour  as  his  professional  pursuits. 

Tliat  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  cultivation  of  hii  talentSi 
l^lozart's  next  tour  was  through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  the 
mttve  sriil  of  music ;  but  he  soon  cimvinced  the  professors  in  this 
favoured  country^  that  he  was  a  1  read)  qnalihed  to  teach  as  well  as 
to  learn,  by  developing  and  performing  without  hesitation  all  the 
subjects  of  fugues  proposed  by  the  celebrated  Martin,  and  by  com - 
posuig  at  fourteen  years  of  age  an  opera,  (Mithridates,)  which  was 
performed  at  Milan  twenty  nights  in  succesj<ion* 

At  Rome,  he  caused  the  greatest  possible  astonishment,  by  com- 
milting  to  memory,  and  afterwards  writing  down  the  whole  of  the 
famous  service  called  the  Miserere^  by  Allegri,  perfortued  m  the 
pope's  chapel  exclusively  twice  during  Passion  week.  We  must, 
however^  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  account  of  this  extrsordi- 
ik^TV  effort  of  memory  and  musical  skill,  and  for  the  curious  and 
interesting  description  of  the  service  itself,  which  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted,  and  viill  not  admit  of  being  properly  abstracted* 

The  natural  effect  of  tliese  toui:3  was,  that  Mozart  learned  at 
the  fountain  head,  whatever  was  worth  knowing  in  music  through* 
out  the  principal  cities  of  Europe;  and  thus,  while  poor  Haydn 
was  doomed  to  struggle  with  diAicultiesat  every  step,  and  to  acquire 
knowledge,  sonietimes  by  labour  and  sometimes  by  artifice,  Mozart 
lived  in  a  round  of  continual  variety  and  pleasure;  the  astonish- 
ment and  delight  of  all  who  beheld  him ;  introduced  into  the  first 
musical  societies  in  the  world  ;  and  possessing  opportunities  which 
he  certainly  did  not  neglect,  of  hearing  and  studying  whatever  was 
excellent  in  his  profession*  It  is,  however,  a  curious  subject  of  d 
inquiry,  to  trace  the  event  of  their  different  modes  of  education,  f 
Whatever  llaydn  painfully  and  laboriously  acquired,  %vas  irrevo* 
cahly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  the  necessity  of  early  application  and 
selt'deuial  preserved  him  from  the  dissipated  and  irregular  habits 
which  checked  the  career,  and  probably  shortened  the  life  of 
Mozart. 

After  his  return  from  Italy  we  hear  little  of  Mozart  till  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age*     We  would  w  illmgly  suppose,  that 
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itie  intervening  period  was  assiduously  employed  in  the  cuhivation 
of  fii^  talents;  but  the  silence  of  his  biographer  with  regard  to 
liiis  period,  and  an  obaer\'alion,  that  the  family  of  the  ludy,  who 
afterwardH  became  bis  wife,  objected  to  him  on  accourU  of  las  uii- 
iettkd  habits,  and  because  his  manners  had  been  far  from  exem- 
plary, have  led  us  to  consult  other  sources  of  information ;  from 
which  we  collect,  that,  with  the  best  natural  diKpositions  and  a 
feeling  heart,  Mozart  knew  not  how  to  restrain  whatever  appetiteji 
or  passions  it  was  in  his  power  to  |ratify.  He  bad  an  ardent  and 
unconquerable  love  of  pleasure  in  every  shape  ;  and,  if  his  means 
of  enjoyment  had  been  equal  to  hi?*  wishes,  his  name  would  pro- 
bably have  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  forward  children,  of 
whose  subsequent  life  no  traces  remain.  The  seeds  of  future  ex- 
cellence were  sown  during  his  residence  in  Italy  ;  but  none  of  the 
works,  on  which  his  posthumous  fame  is  established,  were  com- 
posed till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood ;  and  Dr.  Burney 
has  perhaps  given  a  fair  estimate  of  hi.s  talents  at  siTcteen  years  of 
age,  in  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at  Saltzburgh,  published  in 
bis  Musical  Tour  through  Germany  in  i77S  : — 

*  This  young  man,  who  so  much  astonished  all  Europe  by  his  pro- 
dttctioijs*  is  still  a  great  master  of  his  instruraeiiL  I  neni  to  his  fa- 
ther's house,  to  hear  him  audi  his  sister  play  duetts  on  the  same  harpsi- 
chiird ;  but  she  is  now  at  her  summit,  which  is  not  marvellous;  and, 
if  I  may  judge  of  the  music,  which  1  htranl  of  his  compoisition  in  the 
orchestm,  he  is  one  further  initance  of  early  fruit  being  more  extraor- 
dinary than  excellenl,' 

It  1$  perfectly  natural  that  a  youth  of  this  age  should  have  re- 
tiined  his  mechanical  skill  of  playing  upon  the  harpsichord,  but 
that  he  should  not  yet  have  acquired  the  degree  of  science  neces- 
nry  to  constitute  a  great  coinposen  Mozart  was,  however,  fortu- 
mtely  roused  to  new  exertions  by  the  |x>werful  excitements  of  love 
and  vanity* — ^His  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  Constance  Weber ; 
bis  vanity  was  piqued  by  the  rejection  of  her  family,  arvd  he  deter- 
mined to  convuice  them,  thatr  although  he  had  no  tixed  situation  Ju 
life,  he  had  talents  that  would  soon  procure  him  an  establishment. 

In  his  twenty-tifth  year  the  elector  of  Bavaria  requested  him  to 
write  the  serious  opera  of  IdomentQ:  his  love  for  Constance  sup- 

Ciied  him  with  the  most  Impassioned  airs,  and  his  vanity  impelled 
im  to  the  greatest  exertions  in  the  Hrranja;ement  of  the  oceompaui- 
ments;  and  thus  he  composed  his  favourite  work,  the  opera  which 
he  always  considered  his  most  fortunate  effort,  and  from  which  he 
borrowed  many  ideas  in  his  subsequent  compo.siyon5.  The  effect! 
of  this  opera  were^  to  t^icure  hij*  mistress,  to  establish  his  fi*me, 
and  to  qualify  him  for  future  success. 

What  may  be  deemed  hii  classical  productions,  as  distinguished 

from 


from  Kis  juvenile  efforts^  ntvw  succeeded  each  oth^r  with  great  ra- 
pidity till  llie  eod  of  hi*?  sliort  career.  His  sonatas,  quartelta,  atiti 
iymphDnieij,  operas,  and  sacred  compositiaus,  Diay  be  imnK^diately 
dbtinguished  from  lliose  of  all  olher  master*  j  lliey  all  eviitce  ihe 
originality  of  his  genius  and  the  fertility  of  his  inventian  ;  and  ibeir 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  an  audience  was  irresistible. 

Mozart's  peculiar  method  of  composition  was,  lirst,  to  arrange 
in  !iis  mind  the  whole  subject   and  all  its  details*     This  wm  the 
work  of  silent  meditation  during  his  walks,  or  on  his  pillow  ;  and 
thus,  ^hite  apparently  idle^  his  mind  was  mui^t  intensely  engnged. 
He  nejit  sat  down  to  the  piano-forte,  generally  in  the  stilhiess  of 
niglitf  tried  various  experiments,  and  iatis^tied  himself  of  the  ellect 
of  his  whole  composition*     In  ihe  morning  he  committed  bis  ideas 
to  paper;  find  this  last  operation  was  so  entirely  mechanical,  from 
the  whole  snbjecl  having  been  previously  airanged  in  his  mind,  tliat 
he  w  rote  the  score  at  once  wldi  the  greatest  neatness,  and  fre- 
quently without  altering  a  single  note-     Wc  have  lately  seen  the 
original  scores^  in  his  own  hand- writing,  of  his  prmcipal  instru- 
mental pieces  ^vhich  narrowly  escaped  tlie  iron  grasp  of  Davou&t 
at   Hamburgh,  and  are  now  in  London,     In  looking  over  tliese 
inanuscripti^,  we  could   almost  fancy  ourselves  in  %f  ozart*s  closet 
while  he  composed  them.     Hie  notes  are  small,  but  very  clearly 
and  distinctly  written.     His  pa^^cs  had  been  all  previously  ntim- 
beredf  that  he  might  continue  writing  without  a  moment's  interrupt 
lion,     in  the  two  lir^^t  of  his   inimit^tble  quartctts^   dedicated  to 
Haydn,  there  is  not  a  single  ulterntion;  and>  on  the  margin  of  the 
first  andante  moven»entj  are  directions  to  his  copyist,  m  provincitit 
German,  to  *  write  now  the  second  violin  and  the  tenor;  the  bass 
after  dinner/     In  the  fifth  quartett,  several  bars,  which  are  stmcic 
out,  show  that  his  alterations  were  not  made  on  revising  his  com- 
position^  but  while  he  was  writing  it  with  the  greati^st  rapidity,  as 
in  a  literary  produclion  an  author  would  substitute  one  word  for 
another,  while  the  first  word  was  only  half  written.     These  occa- 
sional changes   in  his  ideas  are  excellent  studies  for  a  composer. 
An   eminent   musician,  ^hile    considering   these   alterations,   ex- 
claimed, ^  How  beautiful  is  this  first  idea  !  who  could  improve  itr* 
And  immediately  afterwards,  *  But  aU  i  how  exquif^ile  is  the  new 
passage  I  w1io  could  have  done  this  but  Mozart!*  At  the  beginning 
of  his  celclTrutcd  Fttntamr^  for  the  piano  forte  in  C  minor,  he  has 
written,  *  for  Madame  Tratner/     It  was  so  rapidly  written,  aiMi 
the  Ufiies  are  showered  down  in  such  profusion,  that  his  btnd  was 
evidently  not  quirk  enou;:h  to  e?i press  the  ideas  that  fiowed  from 
his  mind.     In  a  Jugite  for  four  instruments^  written  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Srbastiaii  Bach,  a  species  of  composition   that  required 
mpre  than  usual  itudy,  he  originally  left  the  lower  half  of  his  paper 
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blank,  on  %Iiicli  he  afterwards  wrote  the  whole  fugue  over  again  iii 
iliffcreiitly  coloured  ink,  wicli  such  im prove aietits  as  his  subsequeuC 
experience  suggested. 

We  hope  these  details  wiH  not  appear  tedious  or  misplaced; 
but  tlmt  many  of  our  readers  will  participate  in  the  pleasure  we 
feel  in  tracing  the  few  relics  of  £i  man  of  genius  like  Mozart,  which 
ha^e  been  preserved  in  an  etttire  siatej  his  operas  having  been 
writtea  for  ibe  copyist  on  separate  papers,  ino&l  of  which  were  de- 
stroyed.    We  sbali  now  give  a  short  description  of  Mozart's  per- 


sonal appearance,   and   of  bis  habits  in   private 


He  never 


reached  his  full  growth ;  be  was  pale  and  tliin ;  luiJ  health  was 
always  delicate,  and  there  was  nolhiug  striking  in  his  phjaiognomjf 
except  its  extreme  variableness*  The  changeAi  in  his  countenance 
ex  pressed  I  in  the  liveliest  manner,  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  he 
experienced  ;  his  body  was  constantly  in  motign,  and  hi'*  nervous 
irntahility  was  evinced  by  llie  habit  lie  bad  acquired  of  plaving 
with  his  limuh^  or  beating  the  ground  with  his  foot*  His  hands* 
were  so  habituated  to  the  piano- forte,  that  they  seemed  hardly  Jit 
for  any  thing  else.  His  mind  was  no  constantly  absorbed  by  a 
crowd  of  ideas,  that,  in  the  common  business  of  life^  he  was 
always  a  mere  child*  He  had  no  idea  of  domestic  affairs,  of  the 
use  of  money,  of  the  judicious  selection  of  his  pleasures,  or  of 
temperance  in  their  enjoyment ;  he  never  looked  beyond  the  gra- 
dti cation  of  live  moment.  His  afl'airs  were  necessarily  managed 
for  him,  jirst  by  bis  father,  and  afterwards  by  his  wife.  He  wa.* 
abseiU,  and  devoted  to  trifling  pursuits ;  but  the  momeut  he  wa* 
leated  at  the  piano-forte  his  character  changed;  the  harmony  of 
founds  then  absorbed  his  whole  attention ;  atid  his  ear  ivas  so  ac- 
curate, that,  even  in  the  fullest  orchestra,  he  would  instantly  de- 
lect and  point  out  the  instrument  that  had  played  Uie  slightest 
false  note ;  and  we  may  imagine  his  feelings  during  the  perform- 
ince  of  his  opera  of  LEnlvvemetit  thi  Seraiif  at  Berlin,  w  here  he 
arrived  late  in  die  evening,  and  took  his  station  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pit,  to  listen  wit|iouL  being  obfierved : — *  Sometimes  he 
was  so  pleased  with  the  eiecution  of  certain  passages,  and  at 
Others  so  dissjatisfied  with  the  manner  or  the  time  in  iihieh  they 
were  performed,  or  wiUi  the  embelli:»hnients  added  by  the  actors, 
that,  continually  expres^sing  cither  bis  pleasure  or  disapprobation, 
heiuseryiibly  got  up  to  the  hm  of  the  orchestra;*  at  last  an  air  was 
pkyed,  ill  which  the  manager  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making  some 
ilterations ;  when  Mozart,  tniable  to  restrain  himself  any  longer^ 
directed  the  orchestra  how  to  play  it.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  au- 
dience were  fixed  upun  die  man  in  a  great  coat,  who  made  all  this 
aoise.  Mozart  was  recognized ;  and  some  of  the  performers  were 
m  agitated  that  they  refused  to  come  again  upon  the  stage.  Mo- 
zart 
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itrt  immediately  went  behind  the  scenes^  and,  by  ihe  compli- 
tnenti  whicli  he  paid  the  actors,  at  length  prevailed  upon  thein  to 
go  on  with  the  piece. 

Our  limits  obhge  us  to  refer  lo  the  work  itself  for  various  in- 
teresting anecdotes  of  this  extraordinary  men^  and  for  many  Jti- 
dicious  remarks  on  his  several  compositions*  During  the  latter 
years  of  bis  life  he  felt  his  health  gradually  declining;  and  his  dis^ 
order  was  increased  by  a  deep  and  habitual  melanchoiy^  arising 
from  the  anticipation  of  future  evils,  and  from  being  convinced 
that  he  had  not  long  to  live*  This  persuasion  excited  him  to  new 
efforts,  which  his  feeble  and  languid  frame  was  unable  to  support, 
and  lie  was  frequently  carried  fainting  from  the  piano-ibrte*  As 
hii  bodily  health  declined,  his  intellectual  powers  stfemed  to  have 
gained  fresh  vigour ;  and,  in  the  Inst  year  of  his  life,  and  thirtysixth 
of  his  age,  he  composed  some  of  the  tine:it  of  hii  works  : — The 
Zauberfiote;  the  Ctemenza  di  Tdn^  which  is  distinguished  from 
fab  other  operas^  by  the  air  of  melancholy  that  ^liows  ihe  state 
of  the  cQmposer*s  mind;  and  the  Hequiemf  which  accelerated  the 
progress  of  his  disorder.  The  circumstances  attending  this  la.st 
composition  have  rather  the  appearance  of  romance  than  of  real 
occurrences,  A  stranger,  whose  manner  %vas  dignilied  and  impres- 
sive, informed  him  that  a  man  of  considerable  importance,  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  Known,  was  anxious  to  commemorate  the  loss  of 
n  dear  fnend,  by  the  annual  pertoruiance  of  a  solemn  funeral  ser- 
vice, and  therefore  requested  that  Mozart  would  compose  a  re~ 
iiuiem  for  the  dead^  After  the  stranger  had  departed,  Mozart 
remained  lost  in  thought;  he  soon^  however^  applied  with  great 
ardour  to  his  composition, — He  wrote  day  and  night,  until  his 
constitution  was  no  longer  able  to  support  his  enthusiasm,  and  he 
fell  senseless,  A  few  days  afterwards  he  said  abruptly  to  his  wife, 
'  It  is  certain  that  I  am  writing  this  requiem  for  myself! — It  will 
be  my  own  funeral  service !'  Nothing  could  remove  this  impres- 
sion from  his  mind ;  he  was  convinced  that  the  my^iterious  stranger 
was  a  being  connected  with  the  other  world,  sent  to  announce  hii 
approaching  dissolution.  He  applied  with  still  greater  ardour 
lo  the  lietfuiem,  as  the  most  durable  monument  of  his  genius,  tjU 
his  liaiid  was  arrested  by  alarming  fainting  fits.  The  Mork  was, 
howt^ver,  at  length  completed  ;  but  when,  at  the  appointed  tiniej. 
die  stranger  relumed,  Mozart  was  no  niore^ 

Tiie  merit  mu^it  indeed  be  great  that  calls  forth  the  unqutlilied 
praise  of  contemporaries  and  rivals.^Ha^dn  once  said  to  Mozart't 
faihcr,  '  I  declare^  before  God,  and  as  an  honest  man,  that  your 
aon  is  the  greateft  composer  I  have  ever  heard  of!*  and,  in  the 
ialter  part  of  his  life,  he  scrupled  not  to  confeng,  *  that  he  was 
uking  lessons  from  ht3  pupil/     We  have  aUo  seen  a  letter  from 
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Haydug  m  which,  after  declining  lo  write  a  comic  opera  for  the 
iheaEre  et  Prague,  because,  m  thai  species  of  writings  the  great 
Mozttrt  cummi  he  etfUalitd  Ay  any  other  compose r^  he  coiitinuet) 
lliu« : — 

*  If  it  were  in  my  p>wi*r  to  impress  upon  every  lover  of  music,  arifl 
fSpteially  upon  our  jcreat  men^  a  propt-r  sense  uf  the  iiiiniiuble  works 
of  Mozart;  if  t  Cf>uid  oiake  them  (et-l  their  beautit*s  with  the  same 
ordour  and  convicliou  with  which  1  comprehend  and  feel  them  ;  all 
tiiilion^  vfould  nvitl  each  other  to  have  such  a  jewel  amoug  them.  I 
im  vexed  and  angry  with  the  world,  ntit  yet  to  liCe  this  great,  thiti  in- 
comparable Mozari  eijgaged  by  some  imperial  or  royal  court.  Pardun 
my  digresstou— I  love  the  man  !oo  much/ 

The  composilions  of  Hayda  and  Mozart  cannot  be  properly 
compared  with  each  other;  for  although  they  are  both  dbtinguj^hefi 
by  profound  science,  and  by  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  luelo- 
dies ;  by  the  boldne&a  of  their  niodtilations  and  die  free  u^e  of 
seini-loiies  ;  yet  dieir  characterb  are  cssenlially  difterenl.  Mozart 
excelled  in  operas,  in  U*e  invention  of  beuiiliful  airSj  at>d  the 
proper  adaptation  of  his  inslrtimcntal  accompaniments,  whicli  are 
full  of  grace  and  elegance,  and  unexpected  combinations  of  har- 
mony«  Baydn  is  unrivalled  in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  sym- 
phonies and  quartelts.  But  it  is  a  great  proof  of  the  genius  of 
Mozart,  that,  even  In  this  species  of  composition,  which  is  Hayrln^s 
forte  J  (although  Mozart  has  written  \iity  fuw^  quarletts,  and  still 
fewer  grand  symphonies,)  it  may  be  C|Ue,^tionedj  whedier  tiie  best 
of  each  of  ihem  is  not  superior  to  the  most  favourite  composition 
of  his  rival.  Haydn  made  it  the  business  of  his  long  life  to  col- 
lect materials,  wiiich  he  gradually  reduced  lo  order  by  diut  of 
ftudy  and  nieditaliou;  while  Mozart's  ideas  were  scattered  around 
\*ilb  all  the  profusion  of  unbounded  wealth,  and  tlie  confidence  of 
a  never-failing  source-  Thus  Haydn  had  most  diligence;  Moxart 
most  getiius*  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  lo  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  the  productions  of  these  great  composers^  the  works  of 
Uaydji  have  long  been  familiar  to  eye^ry  one  who  *  has  music  in  his 
ioul;'  and  the  matmer  in  which  operas  have  lately  been  selected, 
performed^  and  encouraged  in  London,  will  by  degrees  enable  ait 
Engli&h  audience  to  understand  iha^se  of  Mozart,  which  never 
produce  their  full  effect  till  they  have  been  often  heard* 

At  present  hii  operas  labour  under  a  great  disadvantage,  which 
we  almost  despair  to  see  remedied,  because  it  arises  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  die  nature  of  our  opera  establishment.  The  orchestra 
contains  a  host  of  excellent  nm^icianii,  who  are  so  delighted  with 
Mox^rt^s  accompaniments,  that,  in  the  fmales  and  other  full 
{iieceij  each  performer,  particularly  on  the  wiud  instruments^  plays 
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aa  if  llie  whole  effect  of  ihe  composition  depended  upou  his  indi- 
viduai  instniinent  being  heard.  The  consequence  ii,  tlmt  the  au- 
dience cannot  always  hear  the  sirigeis.  Biitj  until  this  orcheii^tni 
can  be  taught,  that  it  is  their  business  to  accmnpany,  and  iwt  oi^er* 
power  the  voices,  Mozart's  operas  will  never  be  properly  per- 
formed in  England.  Onr!»  is  not  a  musical  uation ;  but  we  are 
anxious  that  in  this,  an  in  all  the  tine  arta,  our  taste  Uiould  be 
formed  by  bearing  the  best  models  perfectly  executed, 

Haydn  and  Mozart  have  eaiablished  a  school  of  music  whick 
r unites  mthd^  with  scienttfic  harmony  ;  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand* 
[the  dry  and  laboured  product  ion»  of  the  old  contra  pun  ttsts,  and 
^ munufactureis  of  fugues  and  canons ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  mo- 
idem  compositions  and  compilations  of  mere  melodies»  with  meagre 
ar  inartificial  accompaniments.  Tlie  basts  of  ibis  ichool  b  science ; 
Nts  ornament,  its  enclianting  attraction  arises  from  the  variety  of  new 
^And  beautiful  melodies  on  which  that  science  is  employed;  but  when- 

er  the  pupils  of  this  school  attempt  to  substitute  novelty  and  M 
trick,  or  mere  execution   and  sleight  of    hand   for  melody   and  ^ 
licience,  they  betray  their  own  want  of  genius,  by  departing  frona 
'  the  course  pointed  out  by  lUydn  and  Mozart, 

Handel  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  this  or  any  other  school ; 
he  stands  alone  ;  he  has  been  aptly  called  *  a  pant  in  mime  ;*  and 
his  weapons  could  only  be  wielded  by  himself.     His  early  depar- 
ture from  his*  own  country,   and  his  encouragement  in  England^ 
toon  gave  a  direction  to  his  mighty  powers,  which  produced  a  se- 
ti(M  of  compositions,  nnimitated  and  inimitable,  and  forming  a 
class  by  themselves*     He  has  long  guided  our  national  taste  in 
]  music ;  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  his  excellence,  that  we  still  return 
with  increased  pleasure  either  to  his  simple  pathetic  melodies,  of 
to  his  scientific  harmonies,  after  the  finest  compositions  of  his  sac- 
cessors,  Haydn  was  present  at  the  '  Commemoration  of  Handel'  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  1791  \  and  heard  his  principal  works  per- 
I'formed  by  more  than  six  hundred  singers  and  four  hundred  instru- 
I  ments  ;  and,  during  the  performance  of  his  sublime  omtorio  of  the 
Messiahf  he  said,  thoughtfully,  *  Tkis  man  is  the  master  rf  us  all S 
Mozart  placed  him  above  all  other  composers ;  he  knew  bis  prin- 
I  cipal  w  orks  by  heart ;  and  used  to  say,  *  Handel  knows  best  of  m 
)^U  what  h  capable  of  producing  a  great  effect;  when  he  ckoosesp 
'  Ae  itrikei  iikt  the  thunder hok  f 

The  length  to  which  tins  Article  has  extended  will  not  allow  ui 
to  consider  the  Letters  on  the  Oenius  of  Metastasio,  and  on  ihft 
present  State  of  Music  in  Italy.  We  have  principally  confined  our- 
selves to  the  biographical  part  of  the  work,  because  the  history  of 
man  appears  to  ua  more  interesting  than  that  of  music;  and  btcausd 
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it  is  generally  tiresome  to  hear  dtscribed  the  music  which  jt  it 
delightful  to  hear  performed  :  tins  has,  in  some  measure^  prevented 
i#or  giving  a  more  full  and  perfect  view  of  the  various  matter  which 
it  contains.  In  conclusion,  the  lives  of  Haydn  and  Moznrt  are 
mterspersed  with  so  many  entertaining  anecdotes,  so  majty  valuable 
remarks  on  the  merits  and  peculiiirities  of  composers  and  slng^rs^ 
both  ancient  and  modern,  that  we  feel  obliged  to  the  translator  for 
having  made  us  acqnaiiUed  with  them  ;  and  fully  agree  with  the  ob* 
aervatjon  in  his  preface,  that  *  the  work  con  tarns  more  musical  in- 
formation, in  a  popular  form^  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  anj  other 
of  a  si^e  equally  moderate/ 


Art.  IV,     The  IlUtoiy  of  Brazil.    By  Robert  Soutliey,   VoL  iL 
4to,    pp.  718. 

'X'HE  former  volume  of  Mr,  Southey's  History  conducted  U3  to 
^  the  revolution  of  1040,  when  the  Portugueze  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  and  called,  by  popular  acclamation,  the  Duke  of  fim- 
gatiza  to  the  throne.  The  Brazilians  cordially  partook  in  the  joj 
of  the  mother-country.  TTie  Spanish  garrison  of  Bahia  was  sur- 
pmed  and  disarmed ;  but,  with  equal  generosity  and  wisdomi  suf- 
fered to  depart  for  the  colonies  of  their  own  sovereign,  Joam  IV, 
was  prochiinied^  and  a  vessel  dispatched  to  the  Dutch  at  Recife 
with  intelligence  of  an  event  whicb  was  so  likely  to  terminate  the 
hostility  between  the  two  nations.  In  the  meantime  the  new  ca- 
binet of  Lisbon  was  engaged  in  very  anxious  ncgociations  with  that 
af  iHe  Hague  on  the  subject  of  Brazil  and  India,  in  both  which 
regions  some  of  their  most  important  colonies  were  now  occupied 
by  the  arms  of  Holland. 

'Ilie  Portugueze,  on  their  side,  pleaded  that  '  they  had  been  only 
mga^^ed  in  war  with  Holland  compuIsoriJy,  and  in  consequence 
of  an  usurpation,  from  which  they  had  now  freed  themselves ; 
that  their  connexion  with  Spain  being  for  ever  dissolved,  the  con^ 
4|uests  which  tlie  Dutch  had  made  from  them  during  that  con-> 
nextion  ought,  in  equity,  to  be  rendered  back.'  But,  however 
generous  such  a  policy  might  have  been,  and  however  consisteut 
with  true  political  wisdom  in  the  Dutch  to  make  very  large  con- 
cessions in  favour  of  a  new  ally,  and  one  who  had  followed 
their  example  in  emancipating  itself  from  the  Cast ilian  tyranny; 
jt  was  plain  that  the  Portugueze  had  oo  claim  on  their  justice 
for  acquisitions  made  in  fair  and  open  war,  duriirg  which,  whe- 
tfjer  willingly  or  not,  the  whole  strength  of  Porlupl  had  been 
brought  to  act  against  them.  The  expedient  which  was  adopted 
WW  by  no  means  an  unfair  one.     A  truce  for  ten  years  was  agreed 
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mi  bftween  llie  two  nulions  in  Bnizil  and  Indiup  on  iHe  ronnclatioit 
of  an  *  uli  posjiidetis/  and  reserviog  the  discui^iiofi  of  dieir  respec- 
tive clmina  to  a  negot  ialioit  fur  a  general  pf^aee,  ivhicij  wm  to  b« 
entered  ypou  eigkt  or  iiirie  months  after  diis  agreemenL  In  I  he 
tneanlime^  as  iti  Europe  they  had  no  grounds  of  diiagreenient, 
the  United  StHteK  undertook  to  dispatch  immediate  jjuccoun  lo 
Lisbon  of  men,  arms,  and  m<Jtiey- 

Dy  these  term?*f  whWli  were  a?*  favourable  as  iHe  Porlugueze,  in 
their  present  condition,  had  any  right  to  evpect,  ti»e  new  king  wsis 
spared  the  moriitifaiion  of  being  oblij^fd  lo  commence  his  reign  by 
alienating  any  of  ibe  ancient  possessions  of  his  ertnvn  ;  whde  a  ten 
years'  lease  of  their  conquests  was,  to  the  Dutch,  a  privilege  little 
short  of  a  grant  of  them  in  perpetuity.  Possess t-d,  for  l bat  time^ 
of  the  richest  and  most  compact  district  of  Bra^il^  it  would  have 
been  in  their  power,  (had  they  employed  to  the  best  advantage  the 
mean^  in  their  hands^)  by  conciliatiEtg  the  Portu^tieze  planters ;  by 
ftnpporling  and  encourngmg  the  Jews  and  new  Christians ;  by  grivinsj 
full  scope  to  the  labours  of  Pntte?itunt  missionaries  among  the  In- 
dians, (many  of  wiiom  had  already  Uiewn  a  disposition  to  tmprovt 
ihemitelves  extremely  encourstging,)  and  by  favouring  by  all  po^ 
iible  meam  those  sw arm»  of  German  arid  English  colonists,  which 
llie  poverty  of  the  firs^t  of  these  nations,  and  tl»e  religious  diiierenres 
of  the  latter  might  have  been  expected  amply  to  furnish,  to  render 
it  absolutely  impossible  that  their  pre^jcnt  territory  in  Brazil  should 
ever  return  under  its  former  master.  Nor  would  it  have  been  dif- 
Acuity  as  may  be  thought,  to  induce  the  Portuguese,  at  length, 
not  only  to  cede,  with  a  good  grace,  what  they  could  have  no 
hope  of  recovering,  but  to  surrender  also  the  northern  provinces  of 
Alaranham  and  Para;  for  which,  on  the  uide  of  Paraguay  and  the 
Plata,  very  ample  indemnities  might  have  been  obtained  by  the 
united  force  of  the  two  nations,  at  the  ex|iense  of  their  conioioti 
enemy. 

These  advantageous  Impes,  to  w htch  Maurice  of  Nassau  was 
well  qualified  to  give  reality,  were  defeated  by  the  bad  conduct  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  Their  first  and  leading  error 
was  a  misconception  of  the  Portugueze  character,  and  an  opinion 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  they  could  have  the  means  or  the 
courage  to  maintain  the  independence  which  they  had  mt^erted 
against  the  overwheloiiug  w eight  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  This 
is  not  the  ordy  instance  in  which  the  national  spirit  and  strength  of 
Portugal  hn*  been  thus  under- rated;  and  so  strongly  was  the  sus* 
picion  now  felt  in  Uoltand,  that  some  wiseacres  were  convinced 
^that  the  whole  revolution  was  nothing  more  than  apolitical  juggle, 
-nd  that  tlic  King  of  Spain  had  pretended  to  loie  Portugal  for  the 
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sake  of  cozetiing  the  Dutch  nut  of  the  conquests  which  they  had 
made  at  her  expense*  But  the  doctrine  being  held  that  Portugal 
must  eventually  returu  under  the  ytykQ  of  Spain,  it  became  e  mailer 
of  prudence  u  iih  tlie  West  India  Coinp^tiy  to  prevent  llie  coloniei 
from  fiiUowing  the  fortuue  tif  tiie  inother-couuiry.  To  this  end 
no  nieanii  appeared  so  certain  as  gelling  possession  theiui^elves  of 
as  many  as  ihty  could  conquer ;  and  for  ihis  conduct,  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  sptni  of  the  truce  jubt  made,  ith  ttrms  alfgrded 
ibem  someihiug  like  a  pretext.  In  considt^ration  of  the  distance  of 
the  Indies,  a  year  wn^  allowed  to  llieni  for  notify iug  the  treaty  to 
their  commanders  titere,  widi  a  proviso  that,  if  the  intelligence  ar- 
rived sooner,  the  cos^salion  of  arms  should  take  place  ini mediately. 
Whiles*  iheiefore,  the  Portugueze,  on  the  rtrst  news  of  the  arrange- 
ment«  honourably  withdrew  from  Pemambuco  some  of  their  irre- 
gular troops,  who  were  car rj' iug  oti  a  predatory  and  most  harass- 
ing warfare  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Dutch  territory,  the  governors 
of  Holland  wilfully  delayed  the  ojfitiai  fw^ification,  while  ihey  sent 
private  directions  to  Nai^san  to  miike  the  best  of  bis  time  Jti  seizing 
all  the  strong  places  which  he  had  llie  means  of  attacking,  lliese 
infamous  orders  were  executed,  with  the  additional  infamy  of  send- 
ing out  the  €Xf>editions  under  flags  of  truce.  An  unprepared  and 
unsuspiciuus  antagonist  could  offer  no  effectual  resistaiue ;  and, 
within  the  year,  tlie  tjoops  of  Nassau  were  in  pos^^ession  of  Sere- 
fipe,  Maranhani}  and  the  African  settlements  of  St,  Thomas  and 
Ijoanda.  From  this  villainy,  (for  it  deserves  no  .softer  name,)  the 
Consec|uences  followed  which  it  merited,  and  which  might  have 
been  expected*  I'be  forces  of  the  Dutch,  already  barely  snliicient 
for  the  great  extent  of  territory  in  which  they  had  to  maintain  them- 
selves, became  still  weaker  by  being  di^persed^  Their  soldiers  and 
seamen,  as  if  sensible  of  the  bad  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
seem  to  bavt-  conducted  themselves  with  less  zeal  and  spint  than 
lliey  did  befe>re.  The  Portugueze  governor  of  Bahia,  conceiving 
himself  at  full  hherty  to  follow  the  treacherous  example  which  they 
had  given  him,  watched  eagerly  for  any  opportunity  which  might 
occur  to  injure  tbem ;  and  the  truce  at  length  began,  one  party 
having  done  a  great  wrong,  and  the  other  being  determined  to 
avenge  it,  by  fgmcnting  discord,  and  by  whatever  else  of  private 
mischief  nngbt  be  practised  without  open  hostility- 

In  the  meantime  the  Dutch  were  guilty  of  no  less  grievous  er- 
rors in  the  administratiun  of  the  provinces  under  dieir  power.  It 
1^  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  most  free  govenioients,  that  their 
citizens  are,  of  all  others,  least  disposed  to  amalgamate  with  the 
iuhabitanls  of  those  countries  which  they  subdue,  or  to  pay  any 
proper  respect  to  Uieir  iuKtimtians  and  prejudices.  The  iron  does 
not  mingle  with  the  clay  :  he  who  vatuea  himself  on  the  freedom 
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which  he  enjoys  is  apt  to  become  ryntimkal  in  Ins  conduct  to  other 
men ;  and  as  Bubjcciion  to  a  free  stale  is,  therefore,  of  all  loieigll 
subjections  likely  to  be  the  most  odious,  such  states  should  ne^^f 
aim  at  conqtiesls  which  ihey  are  no  iti  qualified  to  maintain.  And, 
in  this  pariieular  instance,  it  is  probable  that  the  difft^retice  of  man- 
ners tended  greatly  to  make  the  Brazilian  Portuguese  and  their 
new  masters  mutually  odiouB  to  each  other,  Tlic  lovers  of  butter, 
cheese,  salt  beef,  and  strong  beer  despised,  as  feeble  and  effemi- 
nate^ men  who  dined  on  a  saUed  ohve,  or  a  tittle  mandioc  fried  in 
oil  and  washed  down  with  water:  and  these  last  would  be  ecjoally 
cordial  in  their  contempt  and  dblike  of  the  gluttonous  meala  of 
the  Hollandtrr,  whom  they  stigmatized  as  a  mere  vtjijrar  seaman, 
low-boni,  and  occupied  in  the  sordid  occupation*  of  commerce  or 
piracy.  Rehgiun  was  a  still  more  serious  ground  of  differeticei 
and  this  wai  made  wor&e  by  the  wretched  folly  of  the  governing 
natiort,  irhose  clergy  were  scandalized  at  the  too  open  indulgence 
al^brded  by  Maurice  to  the  Roman  Catholic  supeistititm,  and 
were  always  endeavouring  to  restrict  llie  lolerution  which  had  hif^n 
promised,  within  as  narrow  bounds  m  posj^ible.  Even  where  this 
was  not  the  case,  it  wasdUHcult  to  make  the  soldiers  and  seamen 
treat  those  rites  with  decency  which  they  had  been  so  carefully 
taught  to  abhor  and  ridicule.  A  saint  was  now  and  then  ihrowii 
from  his  pedestal,  a  proci.'fsiioii  treated  with  disrespect,  a  company 
quartered  in  a  cinirch  ;  and  all  these  things  were  treasured  up  in  the 
recollection  of  those  concL*rned,  till  the  day  of  vengeance  should 
arrive.  Even  the  institutions  which  were  designed  to  have  a  heal- 
ing tendency  had  by  no  means  the  eftect  expected*  In  the  cotjrts 
of  justice  there  was  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and  Portugueze  judges; 
but  the  Dutch  conferred  in  their  own  Irnmuage,  and  treated  the 
Portugueze  with  so  much  neglect,  that  the  latter  (who  were  the 
minority)  seldom  or  never  assembled.  There  i;*,  indeed,  g<5od  rea* 
son  to  believe  that  the  Hothmdera  not  only  couceivcd  themselves 
to  be,  but  ic€rt  very  superior  to  their  associates  in  knowledge  and 
cultivated  talent :  and  if  timt  superiority  had  not  sometimeif  broken 
out,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed.  In  fact,  the  magistrates 
were  too  numerous ;  and  as  the  Dutch  were  the  majority,  the  con- 
currence of  the  Portuguezc  being  uiniecessary  to  a  decision,  would, 
r>alurally,  be  seldom  called  tor.  Two  judges,  one  from  each  iia* 
lion,  must  have  respected,  and  would  have  soon  improved  each 
Other;  and,  us  the  appointment  of  both  would  have  been  with 
the  Dutch,  they  need  not  have  feared  any  undue  neglect  of  their 
interests. 

But  besides  these  grounds  of  dissension,  which  were  likely  to 
siibiist  between  two  races  so  different  in  habits  and  opinions  as 
were  now  brought  togeiherj  tliere  were  many  positive  obstacles 
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oHered  to  the  prosperity  snd  happiness  of  Brazil  by  tbat  spirit  of 
motiopoly  and  lust  ofimnudiate  profit,  which  is  the  be^ettJDg  sin 
of  all  such  bodies  as  their  West  India  Coiupativ.  They  had  toD- 
qaered  Brazd  as  a  commerciai  speculation ;  and  thougl^  evidently, 
by  no  means  imensibte  to  feehngs  uf  ambition  and  uationiti  pride, 
it  was  still  mainly  necessary  tliat  the  directors  and  their  officers 
iboiild  satisfy  their  con^titnents  by  an  immediate  protit  on  ihe  ca- 
pital advanced;  and  liere  their  interest  as  merchants  and  debtors 
was  often  in  direct  ho^tiblj  to  tlieir  duty  and  interest  as  sovereigns. 
They  had  made  the  Peniambucaiis  their  aubjects^  but  they  were,  iti 
trade^  their  rivals.  Lest,  tlierefore,  they  should  compete  with  the 
Company  in  the  European  market^  heavy  imposts  were  kid  on  the 
ejiportation  of  their  produce;  and  every  kind  of  vexatious  impedi- 
meiit  interposed  to  cr^mp  and  contine  their  industi^.  So  far  did 
this  isttend^  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  slaughter  beasts  lor 
sale,  or  even  for  home-consumption*  They  were  compelled  to  sell 
the  animal  to  the  Dutch  butchers,  and  purchase  tbeir  meat  at  a 
price  iixed  by  the  council ! 

7Tie  like  necessity  of  attending  to  present  profit  only  had  in- 
duced the  council  two  years  before,  instead  of  tilling  the  confis- 
cated lands  with  European  and  Protestant  colonists,  to  sell  them 
to  any  one  who  offered^  and  at  prices  so  extravagant,  that  the  wisest 
of  their  owh  countrymen  wuuld  not  purchase*  Inconsequence, 
ihey  were  chieHy  bought  by  Portugiieie  with  neither  character  nor 
capital,  on  the  dishonest  and  desperate  speculation  to  which  a  greet 
armament  then  meditated  by  Spain  encouraged  them^  that  the  pro> 
tlnce  would  cliange  sovereigns  before  the  lime  of  payment  ar- 
rived, The  t^jitpeditioti  failed.  The  Company,  being  themselves 
almost  ruined^  were  merciless  towards  their  debtors ;  and  the 
colony  was  filled,  at  the  time  of  wluth  we  are  speaking,  with 
meti  insolvent,  desperate  from  want  and  passion,  and,  urged  by 
every  motive,  bad  as  w^ell  as  good,  to  get  rid  of  their  Ibreign 
masters* 

It  was  not,  however,  in  Pernambuco  that  the  flames  of  revolt 
were  first  kindled.  MaranJjam,  as  it  had  been  di^fgracefully  won 
during  a  truce,  was  more  disgracefully  govtmed  than  any  other  of 
the  Dutch  possessions.  Tlie  governor  had  even  advance*!  so  far  in 
cmelty  as  to  expose,  without  so  much  as  a  pretext,  four- and- twenty 
of  the  Portugueze  inhubitanb  to  be  devoured  by  the  savages.  The 
people,  thoui^h  deserted  bv  their  mother-country,  determined  to 
right  themselves.  A  small  band  of  tifty  conspirators  under  Anto- 
aio  Monis  Barrtiros,  formerly  governor  of  tlie  colony,  gained 
some  iiiccesses  by  surprise,  and  soon  so  far  swelled  their  numbers 
as  to  drive  the  Dutch  from  their  province  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
botirtng  districts  of  Seara,    1  his  ill  news  mads  the  Company  and 
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iu  agents  more  distru&triil  us  to  tltc  aHegumct^  of  the  PeriiBiubu- 
eans,  and  tliat  disiruit  produced  fresh  severity.  The  priests  and 
inouks  weie  subjected  to  many  oppre^Hious^  mid  the  laller,  at 
leiigtli,  collected  and  sent  out  of  the  connlr)* ;  and,  while  every 
ihin^  tnenaccd  an  approaching  sLurni,  Nassau,  i'or  whom  alone,  of 
ajll  liie  Dutch,  ihe  Portijjzneze  hyd  some  respect,  and  in  whom 
ahjuc  they  had  any  coahdence,  was  recalled  to  Hot  [and,  and  the 
government  commilted  to  Henrik  Hans  and  the  other  memherii  of 
the  council,  whose  plebeian  names  and  mercantile  hubits  excited 
the  cuniempt  of  the  Pernambucans  a^  much  uh  du'ir  interested  and 
oppresme  conduct  did  their  abhorrence.  This  was  not  likely  to 
continue.  A  wealthy  Portugueiie,  of  high  reputation  for  courage, 
liberality,  and  sanctity,  by  name  Joani  Fcrnaudes,  organized  an 
insurrection,  in  correspondence  with  the  jrovenior  of  Bahia,  and 
with  Dirk  or  Theodonck  van  lloogstrateu,  a  treacherous  Dutch 
officer  o(  high  nink.  Camitram  with  his  iudians^  and  Henricjue 
Diaz  with  his  turrtbfe  band  of  negroes,  were  not  ftlow  in  joining 
bimi.  The  necessary  quiiniity  of  miracles  wtis  performed  for  the 
encouragement  and  edification  of  the  faithful.  The  Dutch, 
though  iiot  surprized,  were  unprepared  for  the  greatness  of  the 
dangfT,  One  detachment  after  another  was  cut  off  in  the  woods, 
while  with  erery  victory  the  insurgents  became  more  mime ro us 
and  better  armed;  and  thonirh  «:reat  military  talent  was  shewti 
by  many  of  the  Company's  (^Ihcer!*,  they  w  ere  soon  shut  up  in  the 
town  of  Recife,  and  exposed  to  all  the  miijcries  of  a  sit^je  with 
very  little  hope  of  succour*  'Dus  was  in  IfUa.  From  ihence 
10  )()34  a  tetiious  and  ini^crabk'  contest  was  mahuained,  in  its  cir- 
cumstances so  nearly  resentbling  that  which  had  previously  taken 
place  in  Dahie,  that  we  may  be  well  excused  repeating  what, 
though  full  of  illuitrious  insUutces  of  individual  talent  and  bravery, 
are  to  an  European  of  the  present  dity  what  Milton  calls  the  squab- 
bles of  our  Eughifh  Heptarchy,  '  the  battles  of  kites  and  crows  T 

But,  though  w'u  ourselves  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  detailing 
this  lont^  war  of  posts  and  skirmishes,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  regret  that  Mw  Sou  I  hey  has  detailed  it  even  at  the  length  to 
which  bis  love  for  the  Portuguese  and  his  respect  for  valour  have 
carried  bim.  It  is  well  ihai  details,  which  relate  to  the  early  for- 
tune«  of  an  empire  so  considerable  as  Biazil  must  one  day  become, 
should  be  rescued  from  the  obscure  annalists  and  obscurer  manu- 
scripts in  which  ihey  were  previously  buried.  It  is  well  Uiat  South 
America  should  have  had  its  Dionysius  of  Huhrarnassus^  before 
ihe  lap^e  of  years  had  destroyed  its  ancient  monuments,  and  the 
leanied  had  been  reduced  to  fill  up  its  earlier  periods^  with  conjec- 
tures or  inventions.  When  time  shall  have  conveyed  to  the  shores 
of  the  Plata  and  the  Orellanu  a  purer  faith  and  a  more  ellicient 
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system  of  education ;  when  liberty  and  learning  shall  flourish  in 
Braril ;  lhe*e  pages  of  Mr.  Southey  may  furnish  iheir  warrioiis  and 
itatesmeii  with  national  precedents  of  valour  and  patriotism,  with 
reaions  for  an  Ingenuous  pride^  and  with  landmarks  against  those 
trrrors  which  enslaved  their  illuHtrious  aticestors*  In  these  detaiJs 
Mr.  Southey  may  nut  have  written  for  present  popularity  or  pre- 
sent interest,  but  he  has  not  written  in  vain.  He  hai* '  cast  his  seed 
on  the  waters,'  and  after  many  days  are  come  and  gone,  his  har- 
vest of  renown  will  spring  up,  and  grow  green,  and  ripen. 

Nor,  though  an  abstract  of  such  events  must  inevitably  have 
become  tiresome,  do  we  dissuade  the  genera!  reader  from  those 
chapters  which  we  pass  even  in  silence.  Thofie  who  have  read 
Brace's  Abyssinian  Annals,  or  Sir  John  Malcohn's  History  of 
Persia,  are  well  aware  that  the  interest  of  a  narrative  depends  far 
more  on  the  ptisver  of  the  relator  than  on  the  political  importance 
0f  the  facts  related,  or  their  relevancy  to  our  immediate  interests* 
And  they  who  wi^h  for  living  and  movhi!^  portraits  of  iltustriouk^ 
men,  who  are  delighted  with  patriotism  of  the  highest  class  united 
to  the  wildest  superstition  and  the  most  singular  traits  of  simplicity, 
will  find  siuch  pictures  here  afforded  in  the  instances  of  Fernandes, 
Henrique  Diaz  and  Canii*ranK 

While  the  Braj^ilian  Portugueze  were  thus  nobly  contending  witli 
almost  the  whole  force  of  Holland,  they  received  but  little  counte- 
nance uud  siill  less  effectual  support  from  their  European  brethren, 
and  the  sovereign  to  whose  cause  they  were  devoted.  Such  was,  in- 
deed, the  lamentable  situation  of  Portugal  ,contcndi»g  for  her  very  ex- 
Htance  with  a  formidable  ni.'i!>hbour,  with  no  other  aid  than  the  very 
inefficient  alhance  of  France,  and  a  few  occasional  supplier  of  arms, 
in  exchange  for  her  money,  from  Holland  \  that  her  rulers  would 
have  been  utterly  unjustitiahle  in  courting  a  war  with  the  latter 
poner,  whose  friendship  was  indeed  not  very  serviceable,  but  who^ie 
enmity  in  Europe  would  have  been  truly  terrible.  All  that  could 
be  done  was  to  dissemble;  to  disclaim  all  correspondence  with  or 
controul  over  the  Pemambucans,  and  by  every  art  of  diplomacy  lo 
gahi  lime,  and  invent  cxcusfes  for  deferrmg  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  which  the  Dutch  required,  by  which  the  insurgents  of  Brazil 
would  be  formally  abandoned,  and  the  territory  coniirmed  to  the 
West  India  Company.  In  the  devices  necessary  for  such  a  warfare, 
their  minister  at  the  Hague,  Francisco  de  Sousa,  was  unrivalled* 
From  simple  falsehood  to  direct  forgery,  nothing  was  ton  meuu  or 
too  daring  for  hun  ;  all  things,  as  he  pleaded,  were  justilied  by  the 
previous  treachery  ot  the  Dutch ;  and  though  the»e  last  w  ere  fully 
aware  of  the  person  with  whom  ihey  had  It)  contend,  his  turns  and 
deights  were  too  quick  for  their  tardier  craftiness*  Nothing  could 
iiritate,  nothing  escape,  nothing  disconcert  him  ;  and  he  fairly  or 
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foiill>'s  call  it  whicli  we  chu«e,  held  Uiem  al  bay  for  three  wosl  iiQ- 
portaiU  jearjj,  during  wUitU  tiiu^  the  iusurgtnts  Lad  made  so  cuii- 
skleniblc  a  progress  qs  to  render  it  a  matter  of  coiti|>araliv€  iudif- 
fererice  M^lieiher  the  king  disowned  tfaeni  or  not.  But  lo  abandoity 
even  iioniinaUy,  men  who  had  done  and  were  doing  so  m*ich  far 
the  hoiiotii  of  the  tiatliui  and  the  crown^  wa»  still  a  mo^t  hitter 
draught ;  and  when  the  at  ceptance  or  refusal  of  die  treaty  offered 
hy  the  Dnttii  could  l>e  no  longer  ddaycd,  a  hing  and  intercBting 
struggle  took  place  between  ihtf  aalional necessity  and  ihe  naUi'Ual 
honnur,  of  which  the  traces  are  preserved  in  the  written  opinions 
which,  by  the  king  s  command,  ibe  priiuipal  counsellors  of  hiale 
sent  to  him.  Thuic  documents,  of  %vhich  Mr.  Son  they  has  given 
specimens;  are  singularly  tnrious  and  charactemtic  ;  they  are  such, 
indeed,  a&  to  induce  U6  to  suspect^  that  if  Portugal  had  L»een  only  m 
little  strongtTor  a  lUtle  luore  enlightened,  Brazil  would  in  all  prc^ 
bability  have  been  lost  to  llie  crown,  or  have  been  regularly  ceded 
to  the  Hot  landers. 

Had  Portugal  been  a  little  stronger,  it  is  plain  that  the  preser- 
vation of  Brazil  ^vas  an  object  so  popular  with  the  people  and  go- 
vernment, that  ihey  would  have  e.\erted  theniiselve*  to  tlie  very 
utmoat  in  pending  out  armaments  and  regular  ofRcers  to  support 
and  organize  the  insurrection.  But  that  such  expeditions  could 
have  been  suiliciently  powerful  to  outnumber  those  which  the 
Hollatiders  njiglit  send,  was  not  to  he  expected  even  in  the  mott 
flouriiliing  tin)e£  of  the  Portugueze  monarchy.  Small  and  iaeffi* 
cient  armameiiti,  however,  would  curtahdy  have  done  less  good 
til  an  harnu  They  v\ould  have  been  enough  to  change  the  ctiuracter 
of  the  WMT  fnuu  that  of  guerrillas  to  that  of  regular  troops— from 
the  wort  «>f  campaign  in  which  the  strength  of  the  planters  lay  and 
for  wladi  only  they  were  qualified,  to  one  in  which  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  were  sure  to  excel  them.  And,  when  we  add  to 
all  this  the  ill  blood  which  woidd  have  probably  ariatu  between  llie 
tegular  ofBcers  and  such  men  us  Camarani  atid  ilenrique  Diat,  as 
well  as  the  aluioat  certainty  that  the  planters,  if  not  compelfed  la 
trust  to  the  nisei  ve!»i  would  hnve  returned  very  soon  to  ih^ir  nS' 
tional  inertness^  and  have  aband^itied  the  defence  of  the  country 
to  the  regulars;  when,  evi^n  on  the  most  favourable  supposilloti, 
that  these  two  descriptions  uf  force  should  have  coritinued  to  act 
togelhci"  with  cordiality  and  zeal,  we  consider  how  extremely  lui* 
equal  Emoj^uan  troops  were  to  that  species  of  Maroon  service, 
among  woods  and  marshes,  which  the  planters  and  thiir  slaves 
endured,  a*sd  how  surely  their  despondency  would  have  eudangeied 
the  general  causey — it  is  not,  peiita|>s,  too  much  to  say  that  no 
assistance  was  better  than  that  sort  of  help  which  the  motijer«coui]^ 
iry,  if  she  had  been  able,  would  probably  have  fumtshedi 
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On  ihe  oliier  hand,  had  Portugal  been  a  little  wiser,  it  is  highly 
probable  tliat^  situated  as  she  then  wns,  she  would  have  thought  it 
necesiiarv,  nowevi^r  painftil  the  Macrifice,  to  accede  to  t!ie  demands 
of  HoUaiid*  The  Jesuit  Vieyra,  indeed,  who  was  incomparaUy 
the  most  able  politic jan^  as  he  was,  iti  evvry  May,  the  nio^t  extra^ 
ordinary  gciiiua  of  his  nation,  was  decidedly  of  this  opinion,  and 
urged  it  on  ihe  king's  convictioti  in  a  memorial  which^  on  account 
of  its  cogent  language  and  reasoning,  was  called  by  his  countr>men| 
*  0  papel  Jhrtt '  In  this  he  called  the  atteution  of  the  Portugueze 
to  iheir  {>ressiug  neces^jitje^  m  home  and  in  India;  the  latter  country 
more  valuable  ilian  Brazil^  yei,  wiihrmt  the  cession  of  Brazil,  not 
to  be  defended.  He  urged  that  the  Dutch  did  not^  in  fact,  require 
all,  nor  even  half  Brazil ;  and  dial,  since  Angola  had  been  recover- 
ed frnin  them^  their  possessions  in  Atnerica  would  be  dependant  on 
Portnpl  for  negroes,  a  dependancc  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarat>tee 
of  their  peaceable  dispositions,  as  to  the  provinces  which  remained 
to  the  mother*country.  Those  provinces  contained  laiid  eiiough 
and  to  spare;  and  would  he  increased  in  value  by  the  removal  thi- 
ther of  those  Peniamburans  who  preferred  the  governmeut  and 
manners  of  their  forefathers.  All  who  chose  might  remove,  and 
this  was  an  answer  to  the  objection  that  it  was  cruel  and  impioui 
to  leave  Portuguese  Catholics  under  the  government  of  heretics. 
Those  who  exclaimed  that  it  was  disgraceful  for  the  kitig  of  Por- 
tugal to  give  way  to  a  mercantile  and  heretical  republic,  he  referred 
ta  the  examples  of  Spain  and  France,  the  former  of  which  had 
just  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  wiUi  the  United  Provinces, 
while  the  latter  had  lamely  suffered  injuries  from  them  rather  than 
incur  the  danger  of  a  war.  lo  the  national  elation  of  spirits  which 
the  exploits  of  Joam  reniandes  and  his  colleagues  had  excited^  he 
replied,  that  *  the  more  mirnculous  the  late  success  appeared,  the 
more  it  should  make  us  feel  tl*e  inequality  of  our  sirength.  Yet 
persons  (he  added)  who  advised  peace  a  few  days  ago  have  changed 
ihrir  opinion  in  consefjuence  of  this  news.  Ought  we  to  trust  to 
such  things?  It  is  belter  to  deserve  miracles  than  to  expect  them: 
but  to  rely  on  them,  even  wlien  we  deserve  iliem,  is  templing 
God/ 

It  is  hardly  possible  but  sucli  ar|;ument5  must  have  produced  the 
effect  intended,  if  it  had  not  been  Ibr  two  prejudices  of  a  very  ^in* 
guiar  nature^  which  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  public  mind^  and 
which  the  sup  porters  (*(  the  opposite  opinion  were  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  or  i|ualify*  The  fiist  was  one  for  which  die  conduct  of 
Hollat^d  at  the  commencentent  of  the  Iruce  had,  it  must  be  owned, 
given  them  too  plausible  a  foundatiorii  They  lliought  that  no 
oathi»  were  binding  with  heretics,  and  that  whatever  terms  they 
made  would  be  broken  as  soon  as  it  si^ited  their  interest.      It 
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I  in'as  iherefore,  ihey  argued,  better  to  let  iliem  do  llieir  worst  at  a 
ktime  VI  hen,  in  Brazil,  diey  had  obviously  the  disEdvauiage^  than  to 
Inllow  them  to  secure  ihemselvet   iti  provinces  which  they  would 
icerL^iiriy  make  a  point  d'appui  for  fresh  aggression  when  they  saw 
[occasion*     The  i^ecoud  was  that  strange  superstition  which  first 
■arose  in  Portugal  when  the  unhappy  Sebastian  disappeared,  and 
Which  encouraged  his  subjects^  in  their  deepest  diitresii  and  hu- 
lihation,  lo  look  forward  to  a  lime  when  he  was  to  retum  again 
from    Fairy  Land,  or  whatever  other  asylum  had  received  bitn, 
deliver  them  from  all  their  euemies  and  make  Portugal  the 
tnislreps  of  the  world.     This  hope  has  never  been  entirely  dead  in 
Jlhe  nation;  and,  even  during  tJieir  late  distresses,  and  while  groan- 
ing under  the  tyranny  of  J  unot,  the  Sebastianists  began   again  to 
ittrart  considerable  notice  by  their  prophecies  and  pretended  mi- 
Rcles.     At  the  time  however  of  Braganza's  accession^  this  opinion 
vm  to  a  certain  extent  transferred  to  the  person  of  Uie  reigning  mo* 
arch,  in  whom,  if  not  Sebasiiaji  hiniself,  the  line  of  their  ancient 
'lings  was  yet  revised:  and  by  whom  they  hoped  the  second  aiid 
not  tfiL*  h^ast  improliable  part  of  the  prophecy  wonid  be  fulfilled, 
and  their  country  made  the  head  of  all  nations.     Nor  could  they 
de!!^pair  of  public   safety  with  such  grounds   of  contidence;  nor 
could  they  descend  lo  make  any  disgraceful  or  injurious  treaty  with 
those  w  ho  were  so  M>on  to  be  their  vassals.    Wild  as  this  language 
waS}  it  was  not  too  wild  to  be  connnoj^ly  held  ;  and  it  had  probably 
the  good  el^etl  of  bearing  up  the  uutioual  spirit,  in  a  situation 
where  any  reasonable  gromids  of  hope  were  hardly  tt»  be  met  with. 
To  all  this  must  be  added  tho  persuasions  and  intluetice  of  those 
who  had  relations  in  Pemarnbucu,  or  who  were  personally  inte- 
restpd  in   the  relaming  of  the  colony  nt  all  events;  and  vie  shall 
hardi}  w  onder  that  the  voice  of  the  Portuguese  nation  was  un- 
favourable to  the  cession,  and  that  they  who  could  do  nothing  else 
for  the  msurgentsi  were  at  least  resolute  not    lo  renounce  them. 
Tliere  was  one  occasion^  indeed,  on  wliith  the  danger  of  the  country 
so  powerfidly  worked  on  king  Joam,  that  he  dispatched  an  order  to 
their  army  to  retire.     But  as  he  bad  never  helped,  so  he  was  not 
allowed  to  hinder  thenif  and  Joam  Fernandez  went  manfully  on  in 
the  cause  which  he  had  undertaken*     In  the  mean  time  the  fate  of 
the  contest  becume  every  day  less  doubtful*     l^he  name  of  Brazil 
became  urore  dear  lo  the  national  pride.     The  ten  )ears  truce  ex* 
pi  red  J  but  the  l*urlngue/e  were  si  ill  resolute^  and  though  the  queen 
(Bragan3Ja*s  ^\ick>w  ;iiid  successor)  was  menaced  l)y  Dutch  fleets 
in  the  Tagus,  the  republic  wus  loo  much  occupied  in  other  quar- 
ters to  do  her  any  essential  barm.     The  Dutch  grew  weary  of 
the  war.     There  were  probably^  from  the  iiiet,  many  moral  and  . 
religious  peraouB  Mho  disapproved  of  ilB  conmiencement ;  their 
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tojces  were  more  attendai  to  when  it  became  a  loglng  con  rem ; 
ind  some  storms,  by  which  iheir  fleets  iuffered  considerably, 
tnapired  a  general  opinion  that  tiie  Deity  was  adverse  to  their 
cause.  Recife,  which  surrendered  in  Hj54,  was  the  last  hold 
which  they  possessed  in  Portugueze  America ;  and  though  the  war 
in  Europe  and  India  continued  six  years  longer,  no  event  of 
importance  occurred  in  which  Brazil  was  immediately  concemedt 
till  the  treaty  of  l6fil ;  by  which,  for  a  stipulated  ransom^  the  Dutch 
abandoned  all  claim  to  its  sovereignty, 

Dtiriti^  this  long  struggle  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Brazil,  the 
natiie  tribes,  which  were  as  yet  both  numerous  and  war  lite,  were 
naturally  involved  in  the  sufferings  and  connected  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  contending  Europeans.  W  e  have  seen  repeated  ly  lio  w  service- 
able Canmram  was  to  the  Portugueze^  who  rewarded  him  with  the 
Order  of  Christ,  as  well  as  a  considerable  grant  of  lands  and  letters  of 
nobility.  And  the  nnmes  of  other  tawny  tidalgos  of  his  lineage*  are 
noticed  in  Mr.Snulhey's  pages,  who  were,  like  himself, as  devout,  as 
ioyalj  and  as  chivalrous  as  the  purest  blood  «f  Portufzal  could  be. 
Nor  were  the  Dutch  behind  hand  in  the  assiduity  and  succesji  with 
which  they  courted  the  Indians.  A  cousin  of  Camaram's,  named 
Pieter  Poty,  had  embraced  their  cause  with  mncli  zeal ;  the  savages 
in  general,  whether  Christians  or  not^  were  apparenlfy  inclined  to 
prefer  their  untried  yoke  to  the  e^tperienced  tyranny  of  their  ancient 
ntasten ;  and  a  sorcerers  who  bore  the  formidable  name  of  *  Anha- 
guiam,'  or  *  Mhtrrsn  of  the  Dm//  was  slain  w  ith  a  cutlass  in  her 
hand,  while  leading  on  a  party  of  Tapuyas  against  a  Pohugueze 
ialrenchment.  But  all  these  circumstances  rather  retarded  than 
iccelerated  their  advances  to  civilization  and  happiness.  The 
Dutch  clergy,  indeed,  have,  in  almost  r»Il  their  colonies,  been  lau- 
dably active  in  their  attempts  to  diffuse  Christianity;  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformed  religion  bad  made  a  progress  among  the  likdians 
of  Fernambuco,  which  appears  to  have  much  disquieted  th*^ 
Jesuit  Vieyra;  and  writing  and  readings  together  with  Dutch  p»per 
•lid  sealing  wax,  were  traces  which  long  remained  among  them  of 
their  protestant  instructors.  But  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits  were 
iuterrupted,  the  tlay  of  the  Dutch  was  tf>o  short  to  produce  any 
lasting  effect ;  and  the  cruellies  and  sufferings  of  war  fur  more  than 
counterbalancef]  the  endeavours  of  their  misslonarie'^,  inasnmch  as 
the  worst  passions  and  the  most  hnteful  practices  of  imctvilized 
man  wtre  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  Dutch  officers  among 
their  ^Fupi  and  Tapuya  adherents.     Two  instances  are  on  record 

*  *  Caruamm'  ii  PorUi|ySiie?*  for  '  Prawn/  und  h  ft  tranMatkjii  of  (hc  Ufii*ilmi»  word 
'  VvHjt  wliidi  wa*  ihc  ti«ii»e  given  to  Uiis  thUrJ  bv  iiis  cuunti^jinf  n^^  Ihc  vusimu  of  Uic 
Tifptt  %Q  takr  tfieir  prti|H!r  nanics  frniu  fiiti  »m!  rt<ptit{i  hai  b<*rri  utrti^y  uQiictxi  in  ftui 
rrriew  gf  Mu  Sou  th«^y  *•  for  qk  r  vol  u  )i>« . 
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in  whicli  Porlugueze  pri^oneri^  of  the  best  families  were  gWeii 
up,  lilerally  by  t^cmm  at  a  linie,  to  the  vvar-kcules  of  tbe  can- 

I  nibabi     How  wns  it  possiltle  lo  reclaim  these  la^t  from  habiti 

I  Uiua  allowed  and  even  coLmlenauced  by  ihtir  civilized  audChmtiait 

I  01  asters  I 

111  ihc  meantime^  however,  that  singular  empire  (for  it  in  no 
ftmall  degree  deserves  lliat  name)  was  estublisfied  by  the  Jesuits  in 
ParagiiJiy^  of  which  tbe  ri*c,  progress  and  overthrow  are  jn&eparmbly 
connected  with  the  HiijLory  of  Brazil;  while  they  constitute  in 
tbemselves  one  of  tlie  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  portions 
of  llie  general  history  of  mankind.    It  is  herc^ too,  that  M r.  Soulhe? 

^  haSp  in  Qur  opmion,  most  succeeded  as  an  historian*  la  tbe  account 
of  tliese  strange  establishments,  bis  usual  niinulenesB  of  detail  is 
fiol  only  necessary  but  agreeable  and  ap|wopriate;  while  without 
losing  slight  of  the  real  fuulta  auil  follies  uf  these  religioners,  wieh^ 
mit  dissembling  tbe  monstrous  errors  ol"  iheir  creed,  and  the  pemi- 
cious  consequences  itihereut  in  iheir  peculiar  system  of  eflucstioii 
ftiid  governnif  lit,  be  bas  given  us  such  pictures  of  industry  untired, 

•  undaunted  courage  and  disinterestedness  almost  apostolical ;  so 
much  genuine  piety;  so  much  love  for  tbe  souls  of  men;  and  such 
ftu  heroic  devotion  of  themselves  to  tlie  best  interests  of  human 
nature,  tbe  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
*lave,  as  may  veil  kindle  the  emulation  of  those  who  have  a  purer 
faith  to  disseminate  than  thai  in  the  cause  of  which  Auchiata  and 
Vieyra  forsook  tbe  temptations  of  power,  honour,  and  court  favour, 
for  the  dangers  of  lawless  and  unfriendly  lands,  and  tbe  society  of 
Ignorant  savages. 

When  the  Jesuits,  in  1586^  iirst  entered  Paraguay,  little  paint 
had  been  taken  by  any  of  the  religious  orders  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians  of  that  extensive  province.  A  Fmnciscan,  named  Ro* 
lanodi,  bad  made  a  few  converts,  and  composed  a  catechism  in  the 
Guarani  language ;  hut  he  had  some  years  before  been  recalled 
on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities ;  and  tbe  few  priests  and 
monks  who  slill  contimied  it*  the  province  were  not  only  iiidilferent^ 
but  actually  hostile  to  any  measures  which  might  be  adopted  for 
the  advantage  and  ins^iruction  of  the  uatived.  The  general  cha^ 
racter  indeed  of  the  white  inhabitants  was  marked  by  all  tbe  ipio* 

1 4^nce,  vicej  and  cruelty  by  which  back  seillenients  have  been  usutdly 
di^aced  ;  and  tbe  system  of  oppvessioQ  to  which  the  Indians  were 
subject  was  such  q$  to  give  iheui,  one  and  all,  a  furious  hatred  fof 
the  Spanish  name^  and  a  reluctance  apparently  hivincible  to  re^ 
ceive  any  religious  instruction  from  those  whom  they  at  first  na* 
turally  idenulied  with  their  tyrunrfi. 

The  system  of  tbe  Spaniftb  conquerors,  in  every  part  of  America^ 
bad  been  to  assign  their  Indian  suhjects»  together  with  the  landa 
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mhkh  they  occupied,  to  dilferent  adveotureTSr  who  received  the 
name  of  E/womenderas ;  as  the  districts  and  population  tlius  granted 
received  that  of  Eiicomitndm,  Tlie  savages  were  thus  supposed 
SO  be  recomntemUd  to  the  protection  of  their  new  lords^  who 
were  enjoined  to  treat  them  kindly,  to  see  that  ihey  w^ore  taught 
9ome  haadicraft  trade^  aod  instructed  in  Christianity — wliile  after 
two  lives*  (which  time  was  presumed  to  be  :»uflicient  for  their  civi- 
lisation) the  tribe  was  to  be  completely  emai>cipated,  und  placed 
on  ihe  srune  footing  with  tlie  Spaniards  them^lve^t  excepting  that 
Uiey  were  still  liable  to  the  capitation-ta\.  Meantime  they  were 
not  so  much  s/aves^  in  our  West  Indian  acceptation  of  tlie  term,  as 
sirjs  and  adstrkli  ^tebm*  Their  masters  were  neither  allowed  to 
aeil,  banish,  nor  misuse  them ;  and  their  condition  was*  further  de- 
termined by  the  circumstances  under  w hich  they  became  subjects 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Those  who  were  subdued  in  open  war 
were  called  Yunaconas^  the  appellation  given  to  a  race  of  slaves 
or  Heiots,  whom  the  Europeans,  at  iheir  first  comin*^,  found  in 
Peru.  In  lhli>  case  tlie  lord  had,  as  in  Russia,  an  unlimited  right 
to  tlie  labour  of  his  peasants,  provided  he  fed  and  clotlied  tliem  ; 
this  kind  of  Enmmitmlus  was  naturally  therefore  the  most  valuable 
lo  the  possessor.  If  the  Indians,  on  the  other  hatidj  had  sub* 
mitted  voluntarily  they  had  many  considerable  privileges.  The  ml- 
tatfoAf  or  taskmen^  as  they  were  in  that  cane  called,  had  municipal 
officers  chosen  from  their  own  number,  according  to  the  forms  of 
a  Spanish  town ;  the  Encomendtro  could  only  claim  their  labour 
for  two  months  in  the  year,  and  between  die  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fifty  ;  and  from  this  obligation  the  women  and  the  chiefs,  with  their 
eldest  sons,  were,  as  well  as  the  nmnicipal  officers^  exempted. 
Tlie»e  rules  were  doubtless  conceived  by  the  Spanisih  government  iu 
the  true  spirit  of  humanity,  and  in  the  hope  of  regulating  a  merciless 
system,  which  it  had  in  vain  laboured  to  repress.  But  the  tempta- 
tions to  the  abuse  of  powei'  were  so  numerous,  and  the  means  of 
redress  so  remote,  that  those  regulationi  which  favoured  the  In- 
dians were  in  almost  every  case  disregarded.  Instead  of  the  sub- 
j^Hztion  of  the  tribes  terminating  in  two  generations,  they  would 
»eem  to  have  been  granted  and  reg^ranted  by  successive  governori, 
under  the  pretence,  which  might  always  be  urged,  that  they  were 
not  yet  iiufficiently  civilized.  Where  white  men  were  themselves 
the  judges,  the  laws  would  abvayi  be  construed  favourably  to  dieir 
intereits ;  even  the  situation  of  tlie  miia^os  was  little  better  than 
absolute  slavery  ^  and,  as  few  men  would  voluntarily  submit  them- 
telves  to  such  a  system  of  government,  their  number  was  of  course 
but  small  f  in  compartion  with  the  still  more  oppressed  Yattaconas^ 
Among  men  thus  exasperated  and  injured,  the  Jesuits  hoped  for 
liule  succdsi ;  and,  though  they  pleaded  the  cause  of  theie  sufferers 
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from  the  pulpit,  with  a  zeal  winch  made  almost  every  white  man 
L-iii  Paiaguav  their  enemVi  ihev  appear  la  have  left  their  religious 
[%tistruction  to  the  other  monastic  (»rders,  by  whom,  from  their  vici- 
my  to  the  principal   lowns^  they  might  be  easily  and   securely 
iited,     Thty  themselves  performed  ihe  taifk  of  convening:  tliose 
Nribe*?  who  were  iiidepeiiHent  of  the  Spaiiish  crown,  and  of  gathering 
'  in  iht^ir  harvest  of  souls  fium  the  les*  frequented  fields  of  the  marsb 
lind  die  wilderness :  even  here»  hoAveverp  the  pernicious  ejects  of 
I  the  iiave-syslem  followed  iheni.     *]'he  Kncomkudm  were,  by  their 
I  tialure,  a  grow  ing  evd ;  and,  as*  the  Spunish  |^K)  pu  I  ution  increased, 
.find  as  the  Indian  population  of  the  lir«t  conquered  lands  melted 
I  fiway  under  the  weight  of  their  burthens,  new  applications  were 
I  made  to  every  govenior  for  grants  of  those  tribes  and  villages*  w  hich 
I  had  escaped  the  cupidity  of  former  adventurers;  \ihile  a  regular 
I  ilave-trade,  of  tlje  true  African  character,  was  prosecuted  with  all 
[Its  usual  horrors  of  war  and  kidnapping  in  those  remote  and  less 
llccessiblc  nations,  which  Encomteniim  could  not  reach,     AgalnsC 
[these  abominationSp  it  was  the  first  step  of  the  Jesuits  to  obtain  t 
I  toy  at  edict  from  Madrid,  expressly  forbidding  the  Spaniards  to 
jmake  war  against  Che  Indians^  uidess  in  self-defence — and  declaring 
Ifhat  the  ting  '  would  have  none  but  missionaries  employed  to  re- 
duce them/ — '  He  wanted  no  subjects  by  compulsion,  nor  did  hr 
leek  to  deprive  ihe  pef>ple  of  these  connlries  of  ihf  ir  liberty^  but  to 
reclaim  tliem  from  their  siivagc  and  dissulute  way  of  life  ;  to  make 
them   know  and  adore  the  true  God,  and  render  ihcm  happy  here 
and  hereafter/     Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Peru  and  Mexico 
had  such  sentiments  actuated  the  Spanish  government  at  the  time 
o(  their  discovery!     In  furtherance  of  these  benevolent  objects, 
the  Jesuits  were  empowered  by  the  same  instrument  to  collect  their 
converts   into  townships;   to  govern   tfieni  independently  of  an? 
town  or  fortress;  to  build  churches;  and,  above  all,  in  ihe  king's 
name,  to  resist  alt  persons  who  might  attempt,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  to  subject  these  new  Christians  to  the  burthen  of  per- 
sonal service, 

The  district  of  Guayrai  a  wide  and  fertile  countiy^  extending 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Parana  to  the  then  undefined  borders 
of  Brazil,  was  the  scene  chivsen  by  ihei^e  missionaries  for  their  first 
labonrs.  The  hr«l  fruits  of  their  preaching,  two  hundred  Indian 
families,  were  collected  by  their  exhortation  into  a  village,  which 
they  called  Loretto;  and  they  busied  themselves  In  long  journiea 
omonti;  the  surrounding  tribes,  to  persuade  them  of  the  advantages 
which  tliey  wrmid  enjoy,  if  they  consented  to  gather  together  and 
live  under  the  new  system .  Tlielr  equipment  for  these  expeditions 
was  strikingly  picturesque  and  simple:— a  breviary,  a  cross  six  feet 
high,  which  served  the  itjjieraut  for  a  stafT^  a  flint  and  steel,  and  a  few 
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cor»TtriB  with  axes  to  cut  ihrotigh  the  woods,  atid  to  serve  as  guides^ 
inferpreter:^,  and  fdlow  labourers.  lliey  had  weapom  against 
wild  beasts,  l>ui  no  fire-arm» ;  and  even  the  Itidtaii  comfort  of  a 
hammock  uas  ih ought  nn  unnecessary  luxury  for  the  preacher* 
Their  toils,  and  th<;  dangers  to  which  they  were  occasiuirdlly  ejt- 
posed^  may  be  apprec  la  ted  from  the  following  anecdote  ; — 

*  In  or>e  of  ihests  excursions  Ortega  was  caught  by  a  sudden  flood 
hetwetn  two  rivers;  boUi  ovcrfloweii,  and  presently  the  whole  plain 
had  the  appearance?  of  onti  boundless  lake  The  missionary,  and  tbe 
party  of  Neophytes  who  accompanied  hira,  were  used  to  inconve- 
njences  of  this  kind,  atid  thought  lo  escape,  a,s  heretofore,  with  march- 
lug  mid-deep  in  water ;  but  the  flood  continued  to  rise,  and  compelled 
them  to  lake  to  the  trees  for  suftrty*  The  btorra  increri^ed,  the  rain 
continued,  und  the  irmndulion  augmented;  and,  among  the  beasts  and 
reptiles  whom  the  waters  had  surprised,  one  of  the  huge  Americaji  ser- 
pents approached  the  tree  upon  which  Ortega  and  his  catechist  bad 
taken  refuge,  and,  colling  round  one  of  the  branch es.  began  to  ascend, 
while  tht^y  fully  expected  to  be  devoured,  having  neither  means  of  es- 
cape nor  of  defence:  the  branch  by  which  he  sought  lo  lift  himself 
broke  under  his  weight,  and  the  monster  swam  off.  But  though  they 
were  thus  delivered  from  this  danger  their  situation  was  truly  dreadful  : 
two  days  passed,  and,  in  the  twiddle  of  the  second  night,  one  of  the  In- 
dians came  awinmnng  towards  the  tree  by  the  lightning's  light,  and  called 
to  Ortega,  lulling  him  that  six  of  his  companions  were  ai  the  point  of 
death  ;  they  who  had  not  yet  been  baptized  intreated  him  to  baptize 
them;  and  those  who  had  received  that  sacrament,  requested  absoJu* 
lion  ere  they  died.  The  Jesuit  fastened  his  catechist  to  the  bough  by 
irhich  he  held,  then  let  himself  down  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  per- 
form these  ofJices ;  he  had  scarcely  completed  them  before  five  of  these 
poor  people  dropped  and  sunk  ;  and,  wht;n  he  got  back  to  his  own  tree, 
the  water  had  reached  the  neck  of  his  catechtst,  whom  he  had  now  to 
umie,  and  hetp  him  to  gain  a  higher  branch.  The  Oood,  however,  now 
began  to  abate.  Ortega,  in  swimmirig  among  the  ihorny  boughs,  re^ 
ceived  a  wound  in  his  Leg,  which  was  never  thoroughly  healed  during 
the  two-and -twenty  years  that  he  survived  this  dreadful  adventurer* — 
pp,  ^255,  ^256. 

But  these  natural  obstacles  Nvere  by  no  means  the  moat  seriou* 
which  ll*ey  oncoutitered  in  their  work  of  civilization' and  conver- 
sion : — the  Spanish  slave-dealersj  at  whose  trade  a  deadly  blow  was 
level  led  f  made  use  of  every  means  of  fraud  and  inttniidation  to  cross 
their  schemes  and  to  detiir  the  Indians  frotii  joining  thetn>  In  one 
of  their  earliest  e?ipeditioLis  a  man,  from  Ciudad  Real,  accompa- 
nied them  as  a  volunteer  interpreler, — 

*  They  noticed   with   some  surprise  tbul  his   baggage  gradually  dimi- 

.    nisbed  till  all  was  gone,  and  that  his  jtpparel  then  dtsiippeared  piece  by 

piece,  so  that  at  length  he  hid  no  other  clothing  ihun  a  wrapper  round 

the  loins.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  this,  he  replied,  **  You,  fi^then, 

roL.  xvtn.  NO.  E3£XT,  u  preach 
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preach  tti  your  fashion^  antl  I  preach  in  mine ;  you  have  the  gift  of  tho 
word,  which  God  has  not  given  to  wie  ;  and  [  endeavour  to  supply  it  by 
worlta.  1  have  distributed  aU  that  [  had  among  the  principal  Indiam 
of  the  country,  in  hope  thai  when  this  liberality  has  guined  the  chiefs, 
it  may  be  easier  to  %iti  the  rest"  lie  concluded  by  requesting  leav* 
to  return  home,  now  that  he  had  given  away  all,  and  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary,  they  themselves  being  now  snfficicntly  conversant  in  the  Gua* 
WQ]  tongue.  He  ha^d  not  long  taken  his  leave,  before  it  was  discovered 
thai  bis  real  business  had  betfn  to  purchase  slaves,  a  whole  herd  of 
whom  he  bore  away  with  him.  The  Jesuits  could  not  without  difficulty 
elcar  themselves  from  the  suiipicion  of  having  been  parrnens  in  thii 
traffic/— p.  267. 

On  other  occasions  tliese  traders  assumed  tlie  disguise  of  Jestiits, 
and,  when  tlie  natives  approached  ihetn  as  friends,  surprized  and 
kidnapped  them*     lliey  had  continual  intrigues  to  wrestle  with  at 
Assumpcion^atid  in  the  mother-country;  the  bishops,  tlie  secular 
clergy,   and  the  oilier  religious   orders  of  South   America  were 
Uieir  enemies  almost  to  a  man  :  and  they  had  need  of  all  their  ex- 
tensive induence  in  Madrid  to  support  tliem  against  the  common 
voice  of  the  colonists  of  Paraguay,   Among  the  Indians  themselv^i 
they  encountered    considerable    oppoiition  :^ — the  sudden  change 
from  a  roving  to  a  settled  life,  from  tlie  alternations  of  hunting  mud 
repose   to  regular  daily  labour,  was  productive  at  lirst  of  a  great 
mortality,  and  a  still  greater  alarm  among  their  converts*     Many 
grew  weary  of  the  restraints  jm|>osed  on  them,  and  returned  to  thetr 
Iftoodsj  or  secretly  practised  the  vices  of  their  former  heatheuism. 
Others  suspected  the  missionaries  of  being  actuated  by  motivef 
merely  seliish  and  treacherous ;  of  designing  to  make  them  slavef 
in  a  nevv  and  more  effectual  way ;  or  by  collecting  them  into  vil- 
lages^  as  into   nets,  to  |ive  them,  in  droves,  to   their  enemies. 
Some  of  the  more  ambitions^  observing  and  emulating  the  power 
liich  these  fathers  acquired  by  their  preaching,  set  up  for  them- 
Ivcs  as  prophets  and  Anli-Christs,  aud  attempted  to  blend  the  an- 
Icient  superstitions   of  their  country  with  ihc  more  singular   and 
I  attractive  features  of  the  new  doctrine^     Three  instances  are  givec^ 
lin  which  individuals  assumed  the  name  of  (he  Almighty,  and,  on 
f^ieir  own  authority,  threatened  the  converts  with  tire  from  lieaveo 
they  did  not  forsake  iheir  new  guides.     One  of  these  impostora 
ipplied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  himself  and  two  assQciite«, 
of  whom  he  spoke  as  his  enianations,  and  consubstantial  with  him. 
Some  of  the  ancient  conjurors,  finding  their  craft  in  danger,  betook 
I  tliemselves  to  new  and  more  interesting  ceremouies^sacrifices  on 
Ltlie  tops  of  mountains,  with  a  perpetual  tire — oracles,  relics,  and 
^iemalc  votaries.     Others,  more  bold  and  sanguinary,  had  recourse 
ilo  open  war  ;  and  one  of  the  Reducthm  (as  ihe  new  villagei  were 
[•called)  was  the  iceue  of  a  massacre^  and  of  the  mar tyrdoui  of  a  Jesuit. 
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This  last  event  was  uhimaiely  fuvounible  to  tbe  cause.^ — '  Savagea/ 
stay*  Mr.  Soulhey,  '  are  accustomed  to  the  contempt  of  death  ; 
but  for  wliat  toHovved,  upon  the  death  of  the  mmsioDaries,  they 
Hivere  unprepared^  and  it  impressed  them  with  asroiiijilimeiit/  The 
lesuiB,  a^a  matlei'  of  course^  reported  many  and  wouderfiil  mira- 
cles, as  consequent  to  this  murder ;  and  all  these  the  Indiana  rea- 
dily believed;  while  the  pageantry  and  exulttition,  with  which  the 
Ttiks  of  the  new  saints  were  received,  not  only  by  the  Jesuits 
[  themselves^  but  by  all  llie  Spaniards,  aflfected  them  as  much  by  its 
iiiugularity  as  its  sincerity-  The  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves, so  strangely  contrasted  with  that  of  aJl  the  whites  whom  tht'v 
bad  neen,  completed  this  astouishment.  They  who  had  only 
heard  of  those  wonderful  men  became  curious  to  see  them ;  but 
ibey  who  once  came  within  the  influence  of  such  superior  ijiindsy 
and  felt  the  contagion  of  example^  were  not  long  in  adopting  cus- 
toms which  obviously  tended  to  their  advantage.  The  number  and 
aiie  of  iht-  Rtducihxm  mpidly  increased,  when  a  cireumstauce, 
rii'hich  at  tirst  threatened  their  total  ruin,  gave  a  still  greater  consist 
tency  to  their  fjibric,  and  occasioned  one  of  the  most  singular  cir- 
cumstances in  their  subsequent  constitution. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  the  province,  which  the  Jesuits  had  se- 
lected as  the  scene  of  their  operations,  adjoined  on  the  Portugueze 
colony  of  St.  Paulo ;  or,  to  speuk  more  properly,  no  limit  whatever 
Dvas  settled  between  the  Spaniards  and  Fortugueze ;  but  the 
^Jesuii*i  pushing  eastward  and  the  Paulistas  westward j  they  encoun- 
tered on  a  sort  of  debiiteable  ground  to  which  either  parly  might 
[>retend  a  claim.  Of  the  singular  race,  with  whom  the  fathers 
lad  to  contend,  very  strange  and  exaggerated  notions  have  long 
been  entertained  in  Europe, — One  waiter,  quoted  by  Mr.  Souihey, 
speaks  of  them  as  '  a  kind  of  iudependent  republic^  composed  of 
the  banditti  of  several  nations,  who  pay  a  tribute  of  gold  to  the 
^ king  of  Portugal.'  Another  gravely  tells  us,  that  '  virtuous  ac- 
tions are  careful  I  v  punished  with  death  by  the  Paullstas/  Tlie 
truth  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  captaincy  of  Santo  Paulo  had 
all  the  virtues  and  vices  incident  to  back-settlers,  and  paid  about 
as  much  respect  to  the  laws  of  their  mother- country  as  the  Pork- 
eaters,  and  '  Coureursdes  Bois*  of  Upper  Canada,  appear  to  have 
lately  done  to  the  charters  granted  to  their  rivals  in  trade  by  hi« 
Britannic  Majesty,  The  only  difference  up  pears  to  have  been, 
that,  being  professionally  traders,  not  in  the  furs  of  animals,  but 
ia  ihe  flesh  and  blood  of  theb*  own  species,  the  minted  breed  of 
South  America  were  even  more  prompt  in  their  appeals  to  arms, 
mnd  more  regardless  of  human  life,  than  the  Gallo-Scotish- Indian 
•avages  of  Red  River  and  Lake  Winnipeg, 

On  one  occaaioni  indeed,  the  people  of  Santo  Paulo  were  in- 
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clinad  to  set  up  a  king  of  iheir  own ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  roo- 
mcnt  when,  if  ever,  a  colony  is  fairly  etititled  to  such  it  priviki^e,^ 
when  Puttugal  and  the  rest  of  Brazil  hud  revolted  ugainst  Spmn ; 
and  whtii  the  option  was  pre^nted  to  them,  either  to  adhere  to  die 
allegiance  which  they  had  latdy  professed  to  Philip,  or  to  receive 
Braganza  asi  their  sovereign ;  or,  which  they  the m selves  preferre<i> 
to  bid  adieu  both  to  Castile  and  PorlugaL 

To  carry  this  plan  into  effect  they  had  very  ample  means  before 
lliem*  Their  population  was  not  incoiifjiderable — increasiDg  ra- 
pidly— and,  by  the  prevalence  of  Indian  blood,  (which  here  more 
thait  in  any  otlier  part  of  Porlugueze  ^America  composed  the 
busis  of  the  stock,)  admirably  adapted  lo  the  climate,  and  uniting 
the  intelligence  of  iheir  European  fathers  with  the  hot  and  enter* 
prizing  blood  of  their  raatenial  tribes.  Their  territory  wat  exten- 
sive, very  fertile,  well  situated  for  trade,  and  ah»>kitely  iuac- 
ccssible  to  invasion  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  liad  their  ititentiun  of 
establishing  an  independent  government  been,  at  that  time,  ciirried 
into  effect j  the  germ  would  have  been  formed  of  an  enipirt;  whidi 
would  ere  this  have  overshadowed  the  whole  of  South  Annirica. 

But  the  niQSt  respectable  platiters  were,  in  iheir  lieartM,  attached 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  mdividual  on  wliom  the  popular 
choice  fell  defended  himself,  sword  in  hand*  again^it  ihe  tumtihii* 
ous  efforts  of  hi$  fellow- citizens  to  crown  him;  and  though  it  U 
po^ible  this  transaction  may  have  given  rise  to  d»e  exaggerated 
reports,  above-mentioned,  of  their  independenrc  and  lawless 
liberty,  it  is  certain  that  llieir  allegiance  to  the  muther-cniintry, 
though  probably  little  thought  of  where  it  intcrteiied  with  their 
local  interciit,  was,  t hence forwardi  in  name  at  least,  unbroken « 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  it  was  their  resistance  to  the  ex- 
tension of  Jesuit  missions  eastward,  however  much  lo  be  lamented 
on  grounds  of  general  humanity,  which  preserved  to  the  Portii- 
giKze  monarchy  the  ample  regions  between  the  Parana  and  the 
Tiete,  with  the  tnmes  of  Goya^es,  Mate  G rosso,  and  Cuyaba. 

Unhappily  for  the  Jesuits  and  their  new  converts,  lliis  country', 
which  the  Puulislas  had  always  regarded  as  belonging  to  Portugal, 
and  more  peculiarly  as  their  own  mining  and  slaving  ground,  was 
among  the  first  scenes  of  the  labours  of  the  missionaries.  Both 
Portugal  and  Spain  indeed  were  at  that  time  under  the  same  so- 
vereign \  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  court  of  Cas- 
tile, w  hicli  protected  them  against  the  Spanisli  slave- dealers,  would 
have  been  equally  able  and  willing  to  support  them  against  llie 
Brazilians.  But,  by  a  singular  impolicy^  the  Sp.mish  governineiii 
had  made  no  attempt  to  unite  llie  fmiiuns  as  well  as  tfie  crot^m. 
Each  country  was*  to  keep  the  exclusive  advjmtage  of  its  own  colo- 
nies: the  Patilisltti  were  little  disposed  to  be  either  cajoled  or 
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aJarmed  out  of  their  ancient  privilege ;  and  the  numerous  bodies  «f 
defenceless  Indians,  whom  the  fathers  had  colfecfed  iti  their  Rtrduc- 
lions,  Mere  regarded  in  no  other  hght  than  as  a  booty  nf  the  must 
valuable  Vind»  und  mo.<!t  easy  acquisition.  There  was  yel  anottier 
nmlive  or  pretext  for  the.'^e  barbaroiLs  eiUerprizes.  The  Faulistas, 
\rho  were  all  of  the  Mamainco^  ormixed  race,  were,  in  part » of  Tapi 
blood.  The  Gnamhis,  from  wboni  the  Jesuit  Reductions  were 
foruiedf  were  the  enemies  of  the  Tupi  nation^  and  l\m  obi^olele 
feud  was  the  more  readily  revived  and  cherishedj  as  adding  the 
pleasure  of  revenge  to  that  of  aviirice  and  advtnlure.  Against  this 
lianger  the  Jesuits  had,  in  the  first  instance,  no  defence  bitt  the 
incfiectual  one  of  prayers  and  tears,  and  au  appeal  to  d*e  symbols 
and  sanctions  r»f  tht^ir  religion* 

In  die  spact*  of  nine  month^t  fifteen  hundred  head  of  Christina 
Indians  w ere  driven  for  sale  into  Brazil,  besides  the  fur  greater  innn- 
her  who  were  butcheretl  for  attempting  In  resist,  or  who  dropped 
down  dead  before  their  brutal  drivcT*.  Two  Jesuits,  Manilla  and 
Maceta,  had  the  coura*;e  to  follow,  asGh>«>ely  as  they  couM^  the  rear 
*>f  this  baud  of  robbers  and  assassins,  trusting  lo  wljal  they  might 
lind  in  the  wot)ds  for  Mib^istence,  ami  adminij^tering  such  consola- 
tion as  they  couhl  to  the  dyiu*;^,  with  whom  the  road  wat  strewed* 
On  their  arrival  at  Brai^ih  they  made  vain  applications  for  redress 
to  the  govcnior  of  St.  Faulo,  and  afterwards  to  the  j^overnor-ge- 
aer  a  I  at  Bii  h  i  a .  Th  e  si  a  ves  w  ere  a  I  ready  siJ  1  d  an  d  d  is  j^e  rs  ed  tl  i  ro  ugh 
iJie  country.  The  Paulistas  cared  noihinj^  f^ir  such  fee  hie  bvvjt  as 
Uien  prevailed  in  America  ;  and  the  only  fruit  of  their  journey  was 
the  restoration  of  a  very  few  captives  by  individuals  w  ho  had  pur- 
chased them  out  of  cliarity, 

'llje  iirst  effect  of  these  incnrsions  was  mere  ruin  and  un mingled 
misery.  The  Jesuits,  hopeless  of  protection,  emitrrnied  \M\\k  thetr 
tJocks  beyond  tlie  Parana,  chawef]  by  the  Pauti<5tasf,  and  en  posed  la 
all  the  evils  of  hasty  thght — tire  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  faudne,  and 
pesli fence.  The  province  cd  Guayrn,  containing  thirteen  popu- 
lous RGductiooK,  was  abandoned;  hut  the  greainej^s  of  the  out- 
rage which  had  been  eommrited^  and  the  visible  necessity  that, 
if  the  missions  were  to  go  on  at  all^  I  hey  must  have  the  means  of 
self-defer  ice,  were  urged  succes»fnliy  with  the  Spanish  nviujslns 
and  th^'  important  pernrisi^nin  was  given,  that  the  Jesiiits  might 
provide  their  converts  with  h re-arms.  Of  this  measure  the  effects 
were  speedily  visible*  The  converts,  who  always  greatly  out- 
numbered their  pel  seen  tors,  being  now  on  a  level  with  them  in 
arms,  and  led  on  by  Europeans,  who,  though  the  work  of  fteath 
was  abhorrent  lo  their  profcssioii,  appear  to  have  been  by  no 
mean  a  backward  in  acquiring  a  new  science,  soon  learned  to  defeat 
them-     JJy  an  easy  stretch  of  their  licence^  the  fathers  brought 
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cannon  into  the  field.  The  Reductions  became  secure  from  open 
violence.  This  securil}-  operated  as  a  most  powerful  engine  of 
conversion,  »nd  every  accession  of  numbers  increased  it.  Their 
limits^  tboMgli  curtailed  of  their  oris^inal  extent,  were  still  snffi- 
Gtently  ample ;  and  ii  n  from  this  time  that  their  system  nriBy  dale 
that  perfect  independence  of  the  Spanish  IochI  government  which 
was  necessarj  to  its  perfection.  On  several  occadons^  indeed,  iheit 
muskets  mid  discipline  stood  them  in  no  small  stead  against  their 
countrymen  in  As-iuntpcion  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  as  vie  II  as  the  For* 
tugueze  in  Santo  Panlo ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  furious 
f|uarrel  l>elwe€n  the  governor  and  bishop  of  Paraguay^  the 
Jesuits,  who  espoused  the  cau^e  of  ihe  former,  brought  a  suflicieiil 
army  into  the  field  to  counterbalance  the  uhde  force  of  the 
Spanish  colonists,  who  were  leagued,  almost  to  a  man^  un  the  side 
of  the  prelate. 

Butj  though  the  physical  strength  which  the  Jesuits  wielded  wai 
thus  considerable,  it  was  a  calumny  as  unfounded  as  it  was  mali- 
cious, wbkh  their  enemies  industriously  circulated,  lliat  the  labour 
of  their  Indian  converts  was  employed  to  enrich  the  order ;  and 
that  large  annual  remittances  of  gold,  and  other  vidua ble  commo- 
dities, took  place  from  their  Reductions  to  Europe,  Gold,  though 
diligently  sought  for,  ha^i  never  been  found  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  country  over  which  the  Jesuits  bore  rule;  and  the  verj-  small 
quantity  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  which  ordy  they  were  allowed  to 
export,  was  never  of  sufiicient  value  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  the  missions,  or  to  render  them  independent  of  supplies 
from  Europe,  or  of  the  annual  bounty  whirh  the  king  of  Spain 
conferred  on  them.  The  system  of  tutelage^  indeed,  in  which 
the  converted  Indians  were  carefully  retained,  though  admirably 
calculated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  reclaim  them  from  their  life  of 
savage  wandering,  was  in  no  degree  adapted  to  advance  their  pro- 

ifressive  improvement  either  in  civilization,  or  riches,  or  know^ 
cdgCj  or,  we  may  even  add— virtue.  The  system  pursued  soon 
made  them  cease  to  be  savages — but  it  opposed  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  their  becoming  enlightened  and  industrious  citizens  of  & 
civilized  community. 

Of  that  system,  however,  we  have  still  to  regret^  that  the  ic- 
counls  before  us  are,  in  many  respects,  imperfect  and  inconsistent* 
The  Hlatemrnt  of  Azara  i;*  a  liideous  and  disgusting  caricature;  con- 
taining many  charges^  which  its  writer  must  himself  have  known  to 
be  unfouodedj  and  many  more,  which  those  who  are  not  blinded 
by  prejudice  must  at  once  perceive  to  be  incredible.  Dobrizhoffer 
and  the  other  Jesuit  writers  arc  the  avowed  apologists,  or  advocates 
of  their  own  sy>>tem  ;  and^  great  and  benevolent  as  the  exertions  of 
their  order  have  been  in  America,  it  is  but  too  certain^  that  truth, 
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where  the  interests  or  reputation  of  itiat  order  were  concerned,  vvaa 
by  no  means  iitdispetisable  in  ihe  catalogue  of  Jesuit  virtues.    But 
ts^  when  truth  is  left  behind^  neither  censure  nor  praise  is  likely  to 
be  consistent,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  we  should  find  many  in- 
itaoces  ^vhere  not  on)}  Azara  and  the  Jesuits  are  iti  direct  opposi^ 
tioti,  Imt  ^vhere  even  the  Jesuits  are  irrecuuctleable  with  themselves. 
Thus   the  main  priuciple  tjf  llieir  whole  system  is  represeutefl  by 
both  aides,  and  Mr,  Southey  has,  accordingly,  assumed  ihe  fact  as 
incon tested,  to  have  consisted  in  a  community  of  all  possessions, 
and  the  utter  exclnsion  of  private  properly  from   the  Keductions: 
yet  it  appears  tolerably  certain,    iioi  ouly  that  e\ii\y  Indian  fa- 
mily had  its  ovvii  patch  of  ground^  on  the  cuhivation  of  which  iti 
lembers  were  to  depend  for  support,  hut  that  many  individuals  ac- 
quired wealth  enough  to  contribute  gold  and  silver  ornameutij  to 
tie  shrines  and  aitars«     How  such  wealth  could  be  acquired^  where 
Qolhing  was  raised  for  sale,  and  where  no  trade  was  carried  on, 
except   b^  the  missionaries  themselves  for  the  common  benefit,  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  conceive  i  but  the  lact  is  sufficient  to  pro%  e,  that 
we  do  not  quite  understand  the  detads  of  their  Utopian  republic* 
^.nough,  however^  is  told  us  in  the  present  volume  to  correct,  in  all 
nlial  points,  the  unjust  and  exaggerated  estimate  which  has 
been  usually  formed  of  it,  and  to  establiiii  it  in  its  real  character 
ia  an  improvement  on  the   linconiieuda  system,  or  rather  as  tlie 
bon^-iide  application  of  that  (system  to  the  humane  purposes  to 
which  it  was,  in  every  instance,  nominally  destined.     Those  who 
have   read    ihe    benevolent   fattcies    of   Mr.  Owen    of   Lanark, 
will  discover  in  the  Jesuit  vilbges  many  truces  of  resemblance  ta 
his  project  for  disposing  of  parish  paupers.     Both  the  one  and 
the  other,  htdeed,  when  stripped  of  llie  verbiage  with  which  they 
have  for  various  reasons  been  obscured  or  decorated^  will  be  found 
nothing  else  than  servitude  in  its  mildest  and  most  amiable  form^ — 
the  btfm  iditd  of  a  sugar  plantation — applicable  with  good  effect 
to  certain  stages  of  human  society ^  and  containing  admirable  hints 
for  the  administration  of  an  infant  colony  ;  but  which  no  man  in 
his  senses  could  wish  to  see  nniversul,  or  substituted  for  those  light 
snd  invisible  links  of  public  feeling  and  cultivated  societyj  which 
reHtraiii   us  from    those  actions  only  which   are  hurtful  to  our 
neighbours  \  and,  instead  of  compelling  us   to  be  happy  after  a 
certain  rule,  allow  us  to  pursue  our  own  objects  after  our  own 
marmer,  at  our  own  peril,  and  for  our  own  advantage. 

Each  Jesuit  estabhshment  w  as,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
a  single  large  plantation,  cultivated  by  all  the  male  converts,  or 
clieiHs  of  the  order,  divided  inUi  gangs,  according  to  their  age  and 
sireitgth,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  rector  of  the  place, 
ii^jsted  by  overseers  taken  from  Among  the  Indians  dkcm^elvea. 

u  4  Women 
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Women  and  girl*  were  emploved  in  lighter  lubtiurs,  and  in  dlfFerem 
nmnufactures  jjuiled  to  iheir  &e%.  Tbe  clevt^rest  lads  were  brought 
up  to  hiiiidicraft  tradeii,  for  man?  of  wliich^  where  onfj^  imilauon 
\va^  required^  the  Guarania  had  a  natural  and  surprising  aptitude* 
The  inimarried  persons  were  reguJarlj  mustered  to  Uiese  labours 
every  tnorning  by  the  sound  of  mnsic^l  instruments,  and  were 
fed  in  much  the  siime  manner  as  those  y\\in  are  called  mrS9  or 
pQi-nes^roes  on  a  West- Indian  estate.  With  married  personiii,  and 
those  children  who  were  too  yomjg  to  be  se  pa  ruled  from  their 
parents,  a  difTereiit  system  wa^  pursued — ^hut  nue  which  also  is 
usual  in  tVie  West  Indies— namely,  that  each  father  of  a  family^ 
instead  of  his  former  allowance  of  food,  had  ii  certain  portion  uf 
Iaud>  which  he  tilled^  on  his  own  account,  on  tlrose  days  wLicn  the 
order  did  not  require  In.**  services.  What  leisure  was  alio  wet!  for 
this  purpose  does  not  appear,  llie  whole  svijiem  was  kind  and  jn- 
dutc;ent,  and  there  was  probably,  in  this  in§tance,  no  reason  for 
complaint.  In  ordinary  cases  tlie  produce  of  these  patches  of  ground 
■vras  auiiicicnt  for  maintenance.  If  it  fell  short,  the  deiicienry  was 
supplied,  and  an  allowance  of  coarse  and  (if  A^ara  be  creditmi) 
of  scanty  clothing  was  annually  furnished  to  each  individuaL  If 
the  Indian,  through  age  or  intirmity,  became  incapabfe  of  cultivat- 
ing his  ground,  it  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  received  food  instead. 
A  separate  dwelling  was  allotted  to  each  family,  a  single  apartment 
of  clay,  roofed  with  shingles,  and  only  excelling  the  uegro  houj^es 
in  Jamaica,  as  having  the  useful  and  elegant  appendage  of  an  ex- 
ternal porch  or  veranda.  A  Reduction  usually  contained  eight  htict«i^ 
dred  or  a  thousand  of  these  huts,  arranged  in  a  regular  plan,  Kav^ 
ing  a  square  in  the  ceutre,  where  stood  the  school^  the  Morkhuuses, 
the  rector's  hou#e,  and  ihe  church  of  the  same  materials  with  the 
other  buildings.  The  sick  had  an  hospital,  and  widows  and  helj)* 
less  persons  an  almshouse. 

The  education  of  the  children  wai  the  object  of  alt  others  on 
which  most  labour  was  bestowed,  and  it  was,  according  to  Catholic 
notions,  perfect.  It  was  such,  however,  as  would  by  no  means  be 
thought  sufficient  in  a  more  enlightened  age  and  country.  They 
were  trained,  indeed,  in  habits  of  early  industry  and  obedience^ 
and  were  fully  embued  with  a  reverence  for  ihat  system  of  saint 
and  image- warship  which  their  preceptors  thought  ht  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  Christianity: — but  their  instructions  seldom 
went  further. — Few  were  taught  to  read,  still  fewer  were  mada 
scf|uamted  with  the  Spanish  language;  and  though  the  Jesuitic 
decorated  the  most  docile  of  their  subjects  with  many  titles  and 
oflSces  of  civil  rank  and  authority,  ihey,  in  no  single  instance,  ad- 
initted  them  into  their  own  order  or  into  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  the  management  both  of  children  and  adults,  the  rod  and  the 
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lasli  n^pear  to  have  been  liberalh  employed;  md  their  introduc- 
tion was,  indeed,  a  nauirai  result  of  u  »v»tem  where  idleness  was 
iioi  necessarily  followed  by  hunger  and  miser}-.     He  who  is  to  bt 
fed  wliethcr  he  Morks  or  not,  or  v^liclher  bis  work  is  well  or  ill 
perforfuedj  will  always  rcfiuire  ^onie  slimulu§  to  exertion  which 
may  supply  the  place  of  that  fear  wliich  he  has  lost ;  but  of  ihc  two 
species  of  compulii^bn,  ^tnpeii  nre  surely  fur  more  iijjmious  tu  the 
human  character  than  hunger.     Of  the  nmral  and  religious  con- 
duct of  the  Indians,  however,  a  most  favounible  plclurc  is  drawn. 
Bfokva  in  from  infancy  to  a  di^cipime  the  nu>st  minute,  tnquiiimi'e 
and  inces^sant,  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  history  ;^ — ^removed 
from   most  of  tha  temptations  niuch  visit  civilized  or  uncivilized 
i«an:™the  boys  and  girls  separated  from  infancy  with  numabtic 
carcj  ai*dp  wiih  equal  care,  coupled  togtlher  in  niarrii'g*^  wIhuj  fifteen 
or  »i\lt.en  years  old;^they  are  waid  to  have  retaint-d  through  hfe 
die  amiable  qua  lilies  of  childhoitd,  but  tbey  retained  it»  weaknciss 
also.     Years  parsed  away  (the  Jesuits  assure  us)  widiout  the  con- 
fcsMons  of  u  Guarani  revealing  any  crime  wliicb  required  absolu- 
ikju;  but  so   feeble  were  their   minds,  and  dieir  consciences  so 
fcciupulons,  that  die  patience  of  the  ^^piritual  guide  was  wearied  ant 
widi  a  long  detail  of  tritles  ;  and  a  single  Indiuu  occupied  more  tim^ 
in  the  confessional  than  half  a  doxen  of  luiropeans*     Their  vices, 
loo,  (for  the  reluctant  adiiiission  of  Dobrizhofter  sliews  that  vice 
af  a  very  black  nature  might  sometimes  j>enctrntti  into  diis  paradise,) 
appear   to  have  been  of  a  degraded  and  unnianly  character ;  and 
evtrn  their  bodies  were  less  vigorous  than  mij^ht  have  been  expected 
hi  a  community  where  hunger  was  luiktniwn,  and  where  all  were 
trained  to  moderate  and  salubrious  labour*     lliis  is,  in  part,   no 
doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  their  uureasunably  early  marriages;  but  it 
may  be  ascribed  sttU  more  (as  we  concr^ve)  to  the  unceasing  in- 
spection  and  discipline   under  which  ihey  were  placed,  and  the 
want  of  d»ose  athletic  diversionsp  those  emulous  labours,  those  sa- 
lutary struggles  with  their  equals,  which,  with  luimpt^an  children, 
call  ever}'  muscle  into  early  use,  and  ?*trinjj  at  iuice  the  body  and 
the  soul  to  endurance  and  darmg  vigour  and  activity.     When  they 
bad  hoed  their  mandioc^  (a  task,  of  course  perlormed,  because  it 
was  a  task  J  with  us  little  zeal  or  exertion  as  possible,)  the  young 
Guarani  had  indeed  his  anmsemeut^,  or  those  actious  which  he  was 
initritctcd  to  call   amusement,  pre^crthed  for  him^  under  th«  eye 
[>f  his  kmd  preceptors,  who,  unhappily,  ff»rgot  that  amusement, 
I  hen  prescribed,  bccotnes  itself  u  task.     Nor  was  the  choice  of 
hese  amusements  good.     The  young  labourers  were   taught  to 
weave  garlands  for  the  saints,  to  siiii;  psalms,  to  dance   figure 
dtnces,  to  act  plays  taken  from  Scripture^  and  to  walk  to  church 
in  procession  ;  but  a  cricket- match,  a  game  at  prison- bars,  a  rnmblc 
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out  of  bounds  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  ft  quarrel  even,  wilh  iti 
usual  consequences,  would  have  been  worth  all  these  put  together^ 
Foot-ball  was  iheir  only  play  which  deserved  the  name,  and  even 
this,  when  exercised  under  eterical  inspection^  was  not  likely  to 
be  very  animated. 

With  all  these  defects  of  system,  it  would  be  extremely  unjust 
lo  deny  that  nmch  real  good  was  done,  or  ihat  the  Guarani  of  the 
Eeduciions  was  a  much  wiser,   a  much  better  and  a  much  happier 
being,  than  he  had  been  in  that  condition  from  which  the  Jesuit! 
took  him.     Had  not  the  advantages  conferred  by  ihem  been  sufli* 
ciently  great  and  obvious,  it  is  plain,  indeed,  that  no  power  of  spiri- 
tual exhortation  would  have  sufficed  to  draw  the  savage  from  his 
woods,  or  to  detain  him  a  voluntary  prisoner,  in  a  cotidition  of  life 
so  utterly  at  variance,  not  only  with  his  own  peculiar  habits,   but 
wilh  the  nniural  feelings  and  instinctive  independence  of  the  human 
race^.     And  it  is  almost  certain^  that  if  the  power  thus  acquired 
over  these  uncultivated  children  of  tlie  desert  had  been  more  jiidi- 
cinusly  directed,  and,  above  all,  if  it  had  bfen  gradually  removed, 
and   I  lie  objects  of  this  assiduous  care  accustomed  by  degrees  to 
shift  for  ihtiinselves,  and  introduced  into  the  commerce  and  society 
of  the  neighbouring  European  settlers,  ihf  Guaranis  would,  long 
since,  have  ranked  among  civilized  nations;  and  have  been  them- 
selves, in  their  turn,  the  instruments  of  dispersing  llie  spiritual  and 
temporal  blessing!^  of  Christianity  among  the  other  native  tribes  of 
South  America.     Instead  of  this,  no  greater  anxiety  was  shewn 
by  the  Jesuits  than  to  perpetuate  the  state  of  techision  and  pupil- 
age, which  was  at  first  undoubtedly  necessary.     All  intercourse 
with  the  Spaniards  or  Portugueze  was  forbidden  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.    This  was  justified  on  the  ground  of  the  bad  example  which 
those  colonists  offered;  and  the   fact  alleged  in  justilication  was 
probably  correct*     But  that  is  a  feeble  virtue  w  hich  cannot  stand 
the  open  air;  and  if  the  Indians  had  been  taught,  as  they  might 
have  been,  to  respect  diemsclves,  and  to  take  care  of  their  own 
spiritual   and  temporal  interests,  neither  the  one  nor   the  other 
would  have  been  in  much  danger  from  a  race  of  men  w  horn  tltey 
were  not  likely  to  love,  and  whom  they  had  no  occasion  to  fear^ 
But  the  true  reason  was,  the  inconsistency  of  such  an  intercourse 
with  that  equality  of  condition  which  the  Jesuits  sought  to  preserve 
among  tiieir  pupils*     Tlie  Indian  who  had  traded  in  Peru,  or  made 
a  voyage  to  Europe,  would   have  been  so  mucli  richer  and  wiser 
than  the  rest,  that  he  would  have  been  less  disposed  to  defer  to  the 
authority  of  the  spiritual  guardian.     Disparity  of  circumstances 
would  have  been  introduced,  and,  where  this  exists  lo  anv  great 
degree,  the  government  cannot  be  ptuely  despotic.     Accordingly, 
tkough  the  Jesuits  had  many  oBicers  who  nominally  answered  to 
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Ihe  alguazilsy  See,  of  a  Spanish  town,  yet  were  tlieae  notliing  more 
tbm  I  lie  monitors  of  a  achuoJ,  who^  on  certain  solemn  days,  were 
fuppltvd  with  laced  hat^  and  tilken  elolhes  from  the  common 
stock,  to  play  for  a  few  hours  at  being  men  and  Spaniards  ^  und 
igaiii  to  put  off  their  finery  and  go  barf  tooted  like  ihe  rest  of  their 
fdfow^pupib.  lliey  found  the  Indian  less  than  a  child;  a  clilld 
they  made  him,  bnt  they  prevented  Ills  becoming  more  ;  and  then 
pleaded  the  imbecility  of  his  character  in  excuse  for  their  own 
backwardness^  in  not  improving  him  further.  Yet  were  their  la- 
bours W(*rlhy  of  tlie  warmest  praise^  not  only  as  originady  prompted 
by  the  siiueicst  zeal  for  God  and  goodness,  but  :*s(by  proving  how 
mucii  lias  been  done,  even  on  faulty  principlejs,  and  w  itli  a  religion 
dreadfully  erroneouis)  they  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
future  labourers  with  the  saine  mechanical  helps,  but  with  better 
Iighln  and  a  purer  creed.  Let  institutions  on  the  Moravian  plan, 
and  for  the  same  objects,  but  wiihout  the  Moravian  pccuUarilies  of 
opinion^  be  encouraged  by  our  lingli^h  church,  and  many  genera- 
tions will  not  pass  away  before  CaAVaria  and  New  Holland  coit- 
tarn,  each  of  diem,  a  belter  Paraguay. 

While  the  Jesuits  were  thus  successfully  esertinjr  themselves  in 
behtrlf  of  the  Indians  williin  ihe  Spanish  territory,  their  labours  in 
Bra2:il  were  by  no  means  equally  prosperous*  'Ihe  labours  of 
Aitchieta  and  his  successors  had  been  completely  done  away  by  the 
Dutch  invasion  and  the  wide* spreading  misery  which  followed  it; 
ind  the  loss  of  Angola,  by  suspending  the  supply  of  negroes,  gave 
a  frci^h  stimulus  to  the  persecution  of  the  wretched  Americansj, 
who  were  hunted  down  with  greater  zeal  in  proportion  as  ihey 
H^re  the  only  objects  accessible  to  avarice. 

It  ts  true  that,  as  both  Dutch  and  Portn°rueze  had  made  use  of 
the  services  and  alhanee  of  different  Indian  tribes  m  their  contest, 
those  tribes  obtained  some  important  privileges,  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  aid  they  were  able  to  hupply.  But  these 
privileges  were  by  no  means  enough  to  compeuijate  for  the  added 
ferocity  which  their  manners  had  acquired,  when  slimulated  by  the 
example  and  mtiuence  of  Europeans,  or  the  inevitable  depopula- 
tion and  misery  occasioned  by  their  participation  in  a  tedious  and 
wasteful  warfare.  In  njany  parts  of  Brazil,  indeed,  the  mischief 
wan  already  complete,  and  the  race  of  Indians  almost  or  altoge- 
ther extirpated,  And  even  where  (as  in  Maranham)  numerous 
tribes  still  remained  to  cstercise  the  humane  Itibonri^  of  the  mis- 
sionary, the  latter,  interposing  between  theui  and  their  oppressors, 
had  a  far  different  and  more  energetic  opjK>sition  to  contend  against 
than  existed  in  Paraguay.  ITie  SparuMh  colonists  were  lawless,  in- 
deed, and  resolutely  bent  on  counteracting  efforts  which  menaced 
djcir  inhuman  commerce  wjth  ruin  \  but  they  were  few  in  number, 
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weak  in  r^sourcti,  unable  to  piirchase  an  iniliience  mt  csmrtt  mad 
never  veuta  red  opcnlyto  oppose  ilic  posiiive  commaiiflaof  thetr 
vovereign.     'Hie  Brazilians  were  in  all  these  r€S|>ect»  of  a  itsmp 
extretnely  differeni.      Their   provinces  abounded    in    whilt*  and 
Mamalueo  inbabtianis^^ — inaiiy  of  lliem  vve;i]thv,  most  of  Uiem  ac- 
cuMomed  to  war  and  ttclive  commerce,  and  ull  deeply  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  those  abominations  whkli  the  Jesuits  laboured f 
to  remove.     They  had,  moreover,  been  sa  long  accustomed  to  de-^ 
fend  themselves,   and   lo  rely  on  their  own  exertions,  that  theirl 
allegiance  to  the  mother-country  &at  extremely  light  on  them,   and^ 
tltey  were  disposed  to  regard  no  orders  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  but 
ihose  which  exactly  tallied  with  llieir  own  ititerest  and  prejtidjcca* 
^tlie  brJlliant  talents  and  fiery  enthusiasm  of  Y'lcyra,  thougli  backed" 
by  the  strong  personal  inHurnce  wliicb  be  i^  as 'known  to  poss 
MJthJoam  and  his  succe.ssor,  were  lost  on  people  tike  these.     One! 
pathetie  sermon,  indeed,  which  be  preached  at  Maranbam  against^ 
Indian  slavery,  produced  some  temporary  effect,  and  a  few  vain 
measures  of  limitatifm  and  alleviation  to  evils  which  onght  not  to 
have  been  tolerated  in  the  smallest  degree;  but  in  general,  if  the 
Jesuits  were  troublesome,  the  mob  rose  to  mnrder,  or  the  local  go- 
vernment interfered  to  confine  tbem;  while  all  the  laws  which  they 
were  able  to  procure  in  favour  of  the  savages,  inadequate  as  those 
laws  were,  were  rendered  still  more  nugatory  by  the  judges  who  ad- 
ministered ihcni,  or  by  the  interested  and  inhuman  jealousy  of  the 
other  religions  orders,  who  contrived  to  get  themselves  associated 
with  ibe  Jesuits  in  the  administration  of  the  Atdeas^  or  establish- 
ment  in  winch  the  converted  savages  vctte  to  reside. 

It  is  plain,  indeed,  from  many  circumstances,  that  the  court  of 
Lisbon  was  by  no  means  so  sure  of  its  colonies  as  to  venture  to 
carry  any  measure  into  execution  of  which  those  colonies  did  tlot| 
approve.     In  raising  the  ransr^m  which  the  0alcb  were  to  receive^ 
as  well  as  a  certain  proiiortion  of  the  Infanta's  dowry  on  her  mar»i| 
riage  witli  Charles  the  Second  of  England,  not  only  ibe  form,  but 
the  spirit  of  a  true  j^overnnrent  was  manifested,  and  the  matter  was 
debated  by  the  *  Good  men  of  the  council,'  *  according  to  law 
and  custom,'  ^  in  the  presence  and  with  the  consent  of  the  people/ 
*  This,'  as  Mr.  Southey  observes,  *  is  curious  language  in  the  his- 
tory  of  a  Portugueze  colony  \    and  when  we  add  to  diis  fact,  thej 
repeated   appointments  of  a   tribunitial    power   in  the    office  of^ 
'  Juiz  do  Povo/  we  may  well  agree  with  him  that  the  temper  of 
these  countries  has  been  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  civil  tree- 
dom,  and  that  ^  Portugal  and  Brazil,  to  obtain  a  full  rfilief  from 
all  their  political  grievances,  have  only  to  remove  the  abuses  tinder. ^_ 
the  filth  and  rubbiiih  of  which  their  wise  laws  and  old  liberties  ar«M 
smothered.'     The  mi»foftune  is,  that  to  cleau  and  repair  a  rusty 
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niacljiiie  h  a  work,  for  tfie  most  part,  far  less  easy  tlion  to  destroy 
it  entirely,  in  the  Uojje,  ur  with  the  design^  of  substituting  some- 
lliing  ditti!ienl  in  its  room*  Ihose  wlio  beuelit  by  esintnig  abuses 
cry  out  as  loudly  against  their  removal,  in  however  cautious  a  man- 
ner it  i»  alio  111  pterl,  as  they  could  do  againT^t  the  utter  de!»tructioii  of 
the  fabric;  mn\  a  ^iruduul  amelioratiou  h  equally  far  from  answer- 
ing  the  views  of  liie  admirers  of  novelty,  or  seekers  after  mischief, 
ifho  hate  uN  okl  establijshmenis  alike,  whether  good  or  evil,  or  who 
destire  innovation  for  no  other  reason  than  a  hope  of  beueiitin^ 
themselves  in  the  scramble.  It  iu  strange  bov«r  much  it  would  be 
ill  the  power  of  a  Portugueze  kiug  or  mini^^ter  to  eflfect  for  the 
good  of  his  people,  and  llie  detinitioti  and  eventual  confirmation  of 
hi»  uwii  lfjL5:is!ative  power,  by  the  mere  renewal  of  ancient  forms, 
and  the  rejection  of  modern,  very  modern  abusei^.  But  that  a  kin^ 
or  minister  of  Portugal  sliouM  either  be  enabled  to  see  hia  Interests 
in  thb  their  only  ime  light;  or,  having  seen  them,  to  maintain  hi^ 
power  a  surticient  time  to  carry  his  views  iuto  effect,  is  an  event 
rather  to  be  wished  ftir  than  expeeled;  while,  of  all  the  fates 
which  can  threaten  Portu^jal  or  Bru^il,  such  a  revolution  as  wa^ 
lately  atleu^pttd  iu  the  iiorihem  provinces  of  this  latter  country,  is* 
ihitt  wliich  is  mo£^t  to  be  deprecated*  Among  the  leaders  of  lliaf 
fevolittion  were  some  men  of  exalted  minds,  and  patriotism  unsui- 
pected ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  whieh  despotism  and 
stipe mtition  entail  on  tliose  countries  where  they  have  long  tri- 
timphef),  that  even  tho»e  great  minds,  by  whom  the  prevalent 
abuses  are  perceived,  are  not  able  to  separate  those  abuses  from 
tlic  great  principles  of  order  and  religion,  of  which  they  usurp  attd 
degrade  the  titles.  They  detest  monarchy,  because  it  ia  only  offered 
to  their  notice  as  a  devouring  plague;  they  abhor  Christianity, 
because  they  aro  acrjuainted  with  no  other  system  than  that  Jiabel 
uf  idolatry  and  cruelty  which  hiis  wearied  their  youth >  and  kept 
their  riper  years  in  bondage ;  and  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
au  Index  Expurgatorius,  which  abke  exchules  works  of  rational 
scicDce  and  works  of  impiety,  to  raise  ttie  latter  to  the  same  level 
with  the  foruier,  and  tints  tend,  by  its  unavuiting  restrictions,  to 
corrupt  more  deeply  the  few  who  seek  for  knowledge  beyond  the 
nmrrow  limits  of  their  own  eommunioii.  llie  proceedings  of  the 
insurgents  in  Spanish  America  have  been  little  qualiried  to  induce 
us  to  thmk  them  ripe  tor  independence;  and  in  Pernambuco  (we 
ipeuk  from  accurate  information)  it  was  only  tlie  interposition  of 
an  linglisbtnan  resident  in  the  country,  which  prevented  the  city, 
during  the  abort  j;oveinment  of  the  liberals,  from  rivalling  jacobin 
Fmitce  in  its  scenes  of  extravagance  and  blood,  from  such  eman- 
cipatom  nothing  ^ood  ever  has  proceeded,  or  ever  can  proceed ; 
and  v^e  fear  tliat  the  Ltope  of  reformation,  either  in  Brazil  or  lu 

mother-- 
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mother-cuuntry,  can  only  be  safely  eominitted  to  the  *low  efficacy 
of  lime,  and  of  lh:it  increasing  intinrmcy  wilb  Eii^ bnd,  i^hich  will 
inevitabiy  make  both  nation?  love  and  respect  eacli  (Jtf^er,  mid  will 
supply  the  Portugiteze  vuth  ttie  be8t^  the  sufestj  aud  most  practical 
models  «f  improvcmetit  arid  liberty- 

The  rest  of  Mr,  Soulhey's  volume  is  occupied  with  llie  com- 
paratively obficyre  and  uninteresting,  but  neces^sary  dctaiU  of  the 
domestic  amiaJs  of  the  several  colonies ;  tiie  differences  which 
now  tirst  arose,  and  have  never  terminated,  between  the  Porta- 
gueze  and  Sf>aniur(U  respecting  their  boundari^-s  towards  the 
Plata;  and  the  premature  and  abortive  attempt  at  rebellLon^  set 
on  foot  by  one  Beckmitn,  a  colonist  of  Maratiliam,  of  foreign  ex- 
traction i  but  him<telf  a  native  of  Li^sbon,  and  quelled  by  tlie  wis- 
dom* coniage,  and  generosity  of  Gomes  Freyre,  one  of  Mr. 
Sonthey*a  principal  favourites,  and  one  of  the  best  and  greatest 
men^  of  one  of  the  be^t  and  ablest  families,  that  either  Portu^l  or 
Europe  can  boas^t.  It  is  kni  en  table  to  reflect  how  the  t^me  has 
been  tarnished  by  their  descendants  [  For  the  character  of  Gomes 
himself  the  following  anecdote  speaks  more  than  the  mo^t  formal 
eulogium.  On  the  eve  of  Beck  man's  execution,  after  he  had 
•exerted  remarkable  talent  in  i^ubduingj  and  no  less  mercy  in  labotir* 
ing  to  preserve  his  forfeited  life,  he  received  a  visit  frotn  the  wife 
;ind  the  two  unmarried  daughters  of  the  criminaL 

*  They  were  in  mourning,  with  their  hair  loose,  and  they  fell  and 
embraced  bis  knees.  When  I  lie  wife  could  sufficient  iy  repress  her  sor- 
row to  speak  intelligibty,  sbe  &aid  she  was  not  come  to  entreat  for  her 
husband's  life,  because  she  knew  that  if  it  had  been  in  the  governor*! 
power  to  spare  him,  he  nould  do  it  without  enireaiies;  but  she  carae 
to  present  two  orphan^i  tt>  his  compai^iaii,  and  to  beseech  that  he  would  ■ 
lend  ihem  to  Portugal,  in  the  ship  which  was  about  to  sfiil,  th^t  they  fl 
might  be  taken  into  his  house,  and  wait  upon  his  wife  and  daughters,  H 
and  thus  preserve  their  honour:  for  in  Maranbam,  when?  wealth  was 
more  esteemed  than  birth  or  virtue,  destitute  as  they  now  were,  and 
regarded  as  the  children  of  one  who  suite  red  death  upon  a  gallows  would 
be,  their  situation  would  be  deplorable  indeed !  The  unhappy  girls 
themselves  seconded  this  wretched  petition,  praying  that  he  who  in  his 
public  capacity  made  tbem  orphans,  would,  as  an  individual  and  a 
Christian,  so  far  supply  the  place  of  iheir  father,  as  to  grunt  them  an 
asylum  in  his  own  family,  even  as  slaves.  The  situation  was  singularly 
tragic^  nor  would  such  an  appetil  have  been  made  to  Gomes  Freyre  if 
he  had  been  a  man  of  ordinary  character.  He  promised  to  serve  (hem 
in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  dismissed  them  with  an  assurance 
which  they  could  not  doubt,  from  the  emotion  which  he  discovered. 
Accordingly,  when  Beck  man's  properly,  being  confiscated,  was  put  up 
(t»  sale,  he  at  his  own  private  expense  purchased  the  whole,  and  restored 
It  immediately  to  the  daughters^  to  be  divided  between  them  as  their 
duwer,*— p.  b30. 

The     , 
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The  volume  concludes  wilb  £l  review  of  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  wealth  and  civilization,  by  the  different  Portugueze 
colonies^  down  to  the  year  16S5.  lliis  account  ia  fannore  fa- 
Toarable  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  to  favourable,  in  truih^ 
as  to  induce  a  suspicion ^  that  frgm  thttt  lime  to  the  present  century, 
Brazil  rather  retrograded  tfian  advanced  in  real  and  substantial 
prosperity.  The  government,  iijdeed,  or  rather  the  want  of  gn- 
vertiment,  was  as  calamitous  at  this  time  as  at  any  subsequent 
period-  and  the  natural  effects  of  anarchy  prevailed,  if  we  believe 
Frezier,  in  all  the  horrors  of  assassination  and  unbridled  licentious- 
Hen*  The  negroes  smarted  beneath  the  \m\\^  and  the  Indians 
pMied  away  under  innumerable  oppressions,  while,  in  the  utter  ab- 
tenc€  of  morality,  superstition  exhibited  itself  in  its  wildest  and 
most  disgnstin^  forms*  But  ihe  population  was  increasing  rapidly^ 
aind  the  planters  were  thriving :  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  w*ere  allowed  and  encouraged  to  trade  and  settle*  Though 
the  monks  were  valued  in  proportion  to  the  tortures  which  they 
inflicted  on  their  own  bodies,  (of  which  an  almost  incredible  in- 
stance is  given,  p*  684,  in  the  case  of  Joam  d'AImeida/)  tliey  were 
not  allowed  to  torture  Jews  and  heretics  ;  and  '  the  holy  office/ 
tiiough  its  introduction  was  frequently  attempted,  has  never  yet 
planted  its  bloody  standard  on  the  Brazilian  soil,  Vieyra  the 
Jesuit,  who  was,  in  every  instance,  no  less  enlightened  as  a  pa- 
triot than  he  was  distinguished  as  an  orator,  a  saint,  and  a  philan- 
thropist, had  introduced,  in  extreme  old  age,  ihe  cultivation  of  those 
spices,  of  which  Holland  has  since  preserved  tlie  monopoly ;  and 
Charles  the  Second  of  En«[Iand  boasted  that  his  brother-in-law, 
the  king  of  Portugal,  had  the  means  in  his  power  of  ruining  the 
Dutch.  But  about  this  time  the  great  gold  mines  were  discovered  i 
the  whole  iiidu*tr^  and  attention  of  both  people  and  goverunient 
were  turned  to  this  dazzling  prospect,  from  the  surer  gains  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture ;  strangers  were  excluded,  or  admitted  with 
jealousy  ;  and  though  Brazil  has  ever  maintained  a  remarkable 
pre-eminence  in  prosperity  and  population  over  the  neighbouring 
ftites  of  Spanish  America,  it  has,  certainly,  as  yet,  by  no  means 
realized  the  promise  which  it  held  out  in  the  times  of  Flecknoe 
wqA  Premier, 

On  the  execution  of  the  present  volume,  so  far  as  Mr,  Southey 
is  himself  concerned,  very  few  remarks  need  be  made.  On  his 
characteristic  style,  his  numerous  merits,  and  what,  in  the  honest 
•everity  of  criticism,  we  must  still  conceive  his  defects  as  an  his- 
torian, ^ve  have  already  spoken,  and  the  (niblic  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  works,  (though  they  have  hardly,  as  yet,  attained 
the  degree  of  popnitrity  to  which  they  are  entitled,)  to  require  to 
be  informed  by  us.     His  defects  are^  in  some  degree^  incidental 
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to  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen,  in  which  unity  of 
design  is  almost  impossible,  and  which,  from  the  vast  extent,  and 
remarkable  independence  of  its  several  members  on  one  another, 
becomes  more  naturally  the  work  of  a  chronicler,  than  of  that 
connecting  and  pervading  glance  which  is  the  privilege  of  those 
who  write  the  history  of  a  single  nation,  a  single  hero«  a  single  war. 
While,  indeed,  we  recollect  the  life  of  Nelson,  a  small,  but  brilliant 
specimen  of  what,  in  history  properly  so  called,  M  r.  Southey  might 
accomplish,  we  have  hardly  been  able  to  repress  a  murmur  at  the 
predilections  which  have  detained  him  so  long,  amid  the  woods  and 
wastes  of  Paraguay  and  Pernambuco,  from  the  theme  to  which,  of 
all  men  now  living,  he  is  best  qualified  to  do  justice — the  deliver- 
ance of  Spain  by  Wellington,  and  the  hurried  and  eventful  scenes 
of  that  Great  Druma  whose  curtain  fell  at  Waterloo. 


Art.  V.     Plan  of  ParliameMtary  Reform ^  in  the  form  of  a 
Catechism^  Kith  reasons  for  each  Article ;  with  an  Introduction, 
shewing  the  necessity  of  radical,  and  the  inadequacy  of  moderate 
Reform.     By   Jeremy   Bentham,  Esq.      pp.   400.     London. 
18J7. 
\\T  E  congratulate  the  public  on  the  production  of  what  has  long 
^  ^    been  a   desideratum  in  political  science,    a  scientific  and 
detailed  plan  of  radical  reform,  conceived  in  contempt  of  all  pro- 
jects of  a  moderate  kind,   by  one  to  whom  the  moderate  reformers 
have  decreed  the  palm  of  superior  acuteness  and  comprehension 
of  mind.    It  comes  fresh  and  unadulterated  from  the  author's  own 
pen ;  an  advantage  which  it  is  supposed  his  former  productions  did 
not  possess.     They  are  said  to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
M.  M.  Dumont,  a  French  writer,  and  must,  if  we  may  judge  from 
this  undiluted  performance,  have  been  very  much  weakened  in  the 
process. 

Nothing  can  he  more  commendable  than  the  modesty  of  Mr. 
Bentham,  who,  whilst  professing  but  one  kind  of  reform,  does,  in 
reality,  present  us  with  two ;  the  latter  recommended  by  his 
own  example.  This  is  no  less  than  a  reform  in  the  English  lan- 
guage \vhi<:h  is  practically  illustrated  in  this  book,  with  an  effect 
vvliith  we  despair  of  conveying  properly  to  the  comprehension  of 
our  readers.  No  detached  quotations  will  give  an  adequate  sample 
of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Bentham  in  this  new  and  peculiar  branch  of 
the  great  an  of  regeneration. 

A  well-known  precursor  of  Mr.  Bentham  in  the  paths  of  re- 
form, Mr.  Home  Tooke,  followed  an  opposite  course  to  that 
which  Mr.  Bentham  has  so  judiciously  struck  out.  Horn©  Tooke, 
in  a  book  professedly  upon  philology,  most  pertinently  introduced 

his 
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hw  principles  of  parliamentary  reform.  Mr.  Bentham^  in  a  work 
of  whicli  ihe  professed  object  is  parliameulary  reform,  has  availed 
kimself  of  the  occasion  to  imrodiice,  incidf^iitally,  and  wilhout 
iiotire  or  alsirm,  the  most  extensive  and  saLitary  innovations  in 
phdological  science.  The  Ronmn  emperor  of  old,  though  absolute 
in  the  disposal  of  il»e  lives  and  fortunes  of  liie  Roman  citizens, 
could  not  naturalize  a  new  word  into  the  Latin  language.  Mf  * 
Bentham  h  alike  absolute  in  botli  provinces ;  and  while  he  scatters 
all  editing  civil  rights,  and  franclnses,  and  iiistitutions  of  English- 
men with  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  implants  into  the  English 
tnngue,  mtnuaHly,  irknimtitti^  btnefickdmtiSj  inicrest-comprehen- 
I ion ,  pleas n ra hi^ -  ope ra t ing ,  polmi ia lumper muu cftee,  c ompet  it imi- 
^txcindhtg,  nitdangtrousms&,  deceptiQusfy-evideiitiatf  knuwahk^ 
non-jpuriotiSHes.%t  maximizaiioth  a*id  minimi zatiojt^  and  various 
other  simpler  and  compounds  of  equal  signiticance,  which  it  mav 
require  no  ordinary  decree  of  '  appropriate  inieiiectual  ttptilmle^ 
to  understand.  It  i»  dt^lightful  to  think  what  an  accession  of 
strength  i^  thus  furnished  to  every  patriotic  \\  riter  or  orator  who 
has  occasion  to  exercise  his  pen  or  his  lungs  in  addresiing  the 
sovereign  people. 

To  come  to  the  professed  object  of  Mr,  Beiitham's  book — a 
reform  in  tlie  Commoirs  House  of  parliament ;  for,  as  to  Uie  other 
two  branches  of  our  constitution »  as  the  cnrruplimii^l^  call  it,  they 
are  nn worthy  any  other  notice  than  a  itneer,  I'hc  iiiea  of  a  mixed 
gove m me nt,  Willi  powers  counleracLing  each  other  when  proceed i^ig 
to  excessp  which  our  vulgar  politicians  call  a  balance  of  powers,  Is 
most  happily  ridiculed  in  the  following  passage,     (p.  5 1.) 

'  Talk  of  fmjtarc ;  yeSi  ihit*  waj^  serve,  and  must  serve:  but  then, 
the  nilrinsically  noxious  ingredient — the  ingredients  wlijch  roust  be 
kept  in  J  tliougt^  for  no  better  reason  than  we  are  used  to  ihem,  jmd 
being  so  used  to  them  could  notbear— (for  who  h  there  that  could  bear?) 
to  part  with  them — these  ingredient* — of  which  the  greater  praise 
would  be  that  tbcy  were  inoperative — must  not  be  in  any  such  propor- 
tion of  force  as  lo  destroy,  or  materittUy  to  impairj  the  efficiency  of  the 
only  e^tieniially  useful  one, 

*  Talk  of  bsifijicct  never  will  it  do !  leave  that  to  Mother  Gocwe  and 
Mother  Blackstone,  Balance — balance — poiitjcians  upon  roses^io 
whom,  to  save  the  toil  of  thinking  on  questions  most  wide  in  extetil, 
and  moat  high  in  importance — an  allusion — an  emblem — an  any  ihiag 
*— so  as  it  hns  been  accepted  by  others,  is  accepted  ns  conclusive  evi- 
dence :  what  mean  ye  hy  this  your  balance  ?  Know  ye  not,  that  in  a 
machine  of  any  kind,  when  forces  bahincc  each  other,  the  machine  is 
at  a  stMud?  Weil,  and  in  the  machine  nf  government,  immobifity^the 
perpetual  absence  of  all  motion— is  that  the  thing  which  is  ivanted  f*  ^ 

I  laving  destroyed  the  vulgar  prejudices  in  favour  of  iljose  anti- 
quated institutions,  monarcliy  and  tiobility,  the  next  step  is  to  the 
*  mit  remedy  in  priffciple^  democrnik  a^cendanrif  ;^  owing  to  tlie 
want  of  which  J  '  our  present  most  proujinent  grievances*  are  in 
vftL*  XVI lip  SQ.  XXXV,  1  existence. 
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existence,  especially  die  quartering  a  military  force  on  the  fronuens 
of  France,  (p.  4.) 

*  The  plains,  or  heights,  or  whaboever  they  are^  of  Wuitrlm^  will 
one  day  be  pointed  to  by  the  historian  as  the  grave— not  onlj  aa  the 
grave  of  French,  but  of  English  liberties.  Not  of  France  alone,  but 
of  Britain  with  her,  was  the  conquest  consummated  in  the  Nctherkncb- 
Whatsoever  has  been  done,  and  is  doing  in  France,  nill  be  done  m 
Britain*  Reader,  would  you  winh  to  know  the  lot  lies^igned  for  y oil, 
!ook  to  France,  there  you  may  behold  ii. 

*  The  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  effects ;  the  same  great 
characters  by  which  I  he  monster  of  anarchy  has  so  happily  been 
crushed  in  France— by  these  same  exalted  perbouii  will  the  same  mons- 
ter be  crushed  in  Britain, 

'  There  they  are,  our  fifty  thousand  men,  with  the  conqueror  of 
French  and  English  liberties,  the  protector  of  the  Bourbons  the  wt>rthy 
vanquisher  and  successor  of  Buonaparte  at  the  head  of  ihem.  There 
ihey  are;  and,  until  every  idea  of  good  government,  every  idea  of  any 
thing  better  than  the  most  absolute  despotism,  has  been  weeded  oui^ — 
A  nee  more  aa  thoroughly  weeded  out  by  the  Bourbons^  as  ever  it  yim 
by  Buonaparte — thcrt:  it  is  thai  the  whole  of  ibem,  or  whatsoever  parL 
may  be  deemed  *ut!icicnl  for  the  purpos^t,  sire  destined  to  remain/ 

It  is  im possible  to  avoid  admiring  the  penetr^tton  which  our  au* 
llior  has  discovered  in  lliis  passage.  Had  '  /Ac  remtfitf  bf  prmctpief 
the  democratic  mcetifiamy*  existed  at  the  period  of  fliioiiaparte's  re- 
turn from  Elba,  the  fatal  field  of  Waterloo  would  not  have  been 
the  grave  of  liberty  ;  nor  would  Wellington^  the  successor  of  that 
great  man,  have  been  able  to  keep  the  liberated  French  from 
liberating  tlie  rest  of  Europei  in  the  same  manner  as  the^f  had  been 
doing  it  for  the  last  twenty  precedinj^  jcuts*  Thus  onr 'present 
most  protninent  grievance*  nii^ht  have  btcn  avoided  bv  the  subst^ 
tution  of  that  '  simple  remedy  in  principle,  democratic  as- 
cendancy,' instead  of  what  hiia  been  called  the*  En^j^lish  Constitn- 
tion.  Verily,  ive  believe  that  this  is  true;  iiay^  we  believe  further, 
that  as  democratic  ascendancy  in  France  generated  Bunnn parte, 
this  same  dennjcmtJc  ascendancy  in  England  woidil  have  produced 
characters  analogous  to  that  'vaiiquiiilier  of  liberty*  whom  the  Duke  ' 
of  Wellington  subdued  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ikiitham,  has  sue-l 
ceeded-  ■ 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  Mr.  Bentham,  now  decisively  a  radi- 
cal, nas  himself  only  a  moderate  reformer  till  the  vear  1  Ht^h  The 
mental  process  by  which  lie  became  emancipated  from  darkness 
is  described  very  copionsfy  in  page  lOfi;  and  though  the  passage  is 
too  long  for  insertion,  vve  recommend  it  to  the  pertis^al  of  alt  who 
mfh  to  study  the  'phenomena  of  mind;*  contenliiii^  ourselves 
nith  transcribing:  the  result  uf  Ins  *  reason,  or,  if  that  be  loo  a*- 
»umittgp  of  his  ratiocinalioti;  as  elicited  by  severe  and  external 
{jres^nre :-  *- 

'Tran* 
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*  Traiiqiiinized/  {be  says,  p.  107,)  *  by  the  persuaaion— *tbat  although^ 
by  defalcation  after  delklcatitm^  very  considerable  j-educiiom  wcm 
intde  in  res^iect  of  extent^  itill  no  very  determhiale^  and  dbtinguishable 
defalcation  nijg^ht  be  made  from  the  beneficent  tiiHuence  of  the  wnrtT^i- 
%nttr€9t-cQnipnhcnsion  prinvipk^  linJ  by  every  exterision  obtained,  the 
way  woyUl  be  smoolhed  to  any  such  ulterior  extension,  ibe  demand 
for  which  should^  in  llie  continued  apptication  of  that  pnncipte*  guided 
by  the  experience  of  security,  uuder  the  experienced  degree  of  ex- 
tenMon,  have  found  k%  dut  Bupport,— with  liitJe  regret,  considering  the 
subject  on  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  altogether  without  regret, 
comidering  it  with  a  view  10  CQ/icUmimn^  and  in  that  in  a  practical 
point  of  view — ihus  it  vvus  thAt,  without  dilHcultyt  1  found  I  could  ac- 
cede to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  words  hQuithuldera^  or  dircci-tax- 
payi/tg  householders;  due  regard  being  at  the  same  time  paid  to 
the  arrangements  prescribed  by  the  simplificatu/n  principle/ 

Tfau§^  tlioMgh  this  radical  reformer  would  otdy  equalize  dowD 
to  the  householder^  it  is  frooi  deference  to  those  of  his  asao- 
ciatesj  who  tnay  be  less  radical,  Vi  hilst  to  those  who  are  more  so, 
and  H  ho  tell  him  '  thb  is  i^ot  any  universal-suffrage  phn ;  this  jg 
not  even  your  own  ViriitalJjf-univerml-xuff'rage  plan ;  this  is  but 
ihe  householder  p(mt ;  he  very  aptly  replies,  '  yes  to  be  sure  in 
name  it  is  but  the  homehiylder  p\m\'^  though  Viher^  a  pot  conm" 
lutes  a  hou!>e^  how  much  narrower  soever  the  ground  of  the  right 
isp  the  right  itself  mu^t  be  admitted  to  be  a  little  more  extendi ve^' 

The  uutlior  proceeds  to  inquire^  if  it  be  possible  for  the  govem- 
tneiit  to  proceed  in  its  course  with  the  powers*  it  al  present  pos- 
se<ises ;  and  asks^  in  his  exquisite  Latiguage,  the  foliowitig  precious 
qtiestiovis: — 

*  Vast  as  it  is,  and  poisunous  as  it  Is  vast^  will  you  so  much  a^ 
pledge  yourselves  co  be  content  with  your  ex isErng  stock  of  panaceas? 
with  your  univerjiul-personal-destroying  security  acts  ?  with  your 
u ni  ve Hial  ga ggi  n g  act s  ?  with  y o u  r  I  i  be rty » o f- 1  h e-p ress-il esf  roy i  ng  s ta- 
tulei,  and  judge-inade-ex^post-lacro  laws?  with  your  universal-popu- 
lar-de^tniyififf-cominuiucntion  acrs?  with  your  petition-rejecting  and 
hope-extinguishing  decisions,  siud  orders,  and  resolutions  ?'ic,  6cc.  &c. 

Wldi  lliese  terrifying  interrogalious  left  to  operate  upon  the 
fears  of  Uie  corruplionistSj  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  from 
which,  looking  only  to  FraucCj  to  Hobespierre,  to  Danton^  to  Marat, 
and  other  worthies,  we  should  have  drawti  conclusions  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  our  author  ;  but  we  defer  to  his  authority  and  applaud 
iji»  precedents.  If  bin  sy stent  of  universal-inUreU-comprthmsion 
pfuuipii!  were  introduced^  he  contends  tliat  it  would  increase  the 
interest  of  the  aristocratic  body,  which  he  demonstrates  by  the  fol- 
low iixg  striking  observations  and  queries,  p.  1 18; — 

'  Look  10  the  most  populous  of  all  populous  boroughs  \  Look  lo 
We^tminHtrr?     Number  of  electors^  even  mnny  year^  back,  not  fewer 
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ilian  acTf  ntecn  thouBatid ;  swiiic  not  all  of  ihem  indeed^-the  Dean  and 
CbflpU*r  being  of  the  nuniber — not  to  sp<?jik  uf  ihe  Right  Honourable* 
and  Honourables  ; — sivines  fleshy  however,  prtdf^miuaic— abundantly 
predominate:  swiriijih  tbe  characters  uf  ibe  vnst  majority  of  ihat  vast 
multitudr. 

*  Well  tben,  look  to  Westminster— look  fir^t  to  time  present*— see 
now  what  you  ba\'e  there*  See  you  not  Lord  Coclimne  ?  What  do 
you  sec  there  ?  See  you  not  b!ood  and  property  in  one }  Dlood  from 
anccfltors — property  from  the  source  most  priied,  tlie  foutcc  Irom 
IV hence  «ll  your  oldest  property  sprung — enemies'  blood,  with  pi u ruler 
for  the  Iruk  of  it  ?  See  you  not  Sir  Fmncis  Burden?  Utive  you  not 
tLere  blood  enough  ami  prciperty  enoujib  ?  Ijook  now  a  hltle  back  ; 
before  you  had  either  Couhrune  or  Burdetl  bail  you  not  Charles  Foxf 
liiid  you  nut  hjm  as  long  m  the  country  had  him  F 

*  Evt'U  within  thb  twelvemonth,  when  a  i^ucancy  was  apprehendeil, 
what  sort  of  a  man  was  it  that  was  looked  to  for  the  tilling  of  it  I  Was  it 
a  man  qftkudfrmn  the  people  ?  Was  it  CMitt  \viih  his  penman.^hip, 
h\%  .si.xty  thoumnd  purchasers,  and  his  ten  limes  sixty  thousand  readers f 
Was  it  the  Hennf  Hufii  with  his  oratory  ?  Was  it  not  Curtwrighi  of 
the  Cfirturightspf  Kurthamptomhhxf  Was  it  not*  (was  it?)  *  Brougham 
of  Brougham  ? 

'  Look  at  Bristol,  tlje  next  most  populous  city: — when  a  mail  was 
looked  for,  who  should,  \i  possible,  stem  the  tide  of  corruption,  that 
tide  which  so  naturally  flows  so  strong  in  maritime  and  commercial 
cities — ^who  is  it  that  was  looked  for  ?  Was  it  the  Spa  Fields'  orator  ? 
Did  he  not  try  and  fail  ?  Was  it  not  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy?— And 
though  ibe  blood  he  had  came  from  the  wrong  side  of  Hhe  chani^el,  and 
with  a  something  in  it  too  nearly  allied  to  Puritanism  to  be  relished  by 
frgitimmy^  yet  (not  to  speak  of  the  swini]>h  elemenes,  which  are  of  no 
value  but  in  Utopia)  blood,  such  as  it  wai,  there  was  in  him— ^blood  f 
Yes— and  property  too— though,  whether  then  as  now  taimmg  of  i&c 
TtaUt^^  let  others,  who  know,  say  to  sanction  it. 

*  Look  to  the  most  populous  among  boroughs;  look  to  Ijirrpo'jL 
When  the  same  pestilential  tide  was  hoped  to  he  stemmed  at  LiverpooU 
who  is  it  that  great  commercial  port  and  borough  ciiiied  m  losiem  it  ? 
Was  it  the  Cobbett  f— Was  it  the  i5pa  Fields'  orator f  Here  too  was  it 
not  Brougham  of  Brougham  f 

Tilts  tendency,  however,  is  far  from  being  grateful  to  our  au- 
thor's feelings*  He  reluctatitly  acquiesces  in  a  propensity  which 
he  fears  caiiuDt  be  rooted  out  of  human  nature  till  that  nature  be 
transformed:  until  the  trausfonnation,  ho  thinks  we  shall  *  look 
wide  of  the  true  mark,  and  accept,  in  lieu  of  the  only  true  and  di- 
rect elements  of  '  approprmtc  aprilude/  those  suppcised  circuin- 
ttaiilially  but  '  deLepliom/j/  tvidentimy  ones,  bioodf  pfvpertt^f  and, 
if  you  please^  co?/«e.m«/ 

Our  auibor„  we  firmly  believe,  may  diiimiss  these  apprebensiotiSp 
By  adopting  bis  plans,  this  regretted  attacliment  to  blood,  |>roperty 
and  couuextou  would  soon  cease  j  and  the  desired  transformation  in 
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llie  character  of  our  populace  be  accelerated  ;  and  wc  are  further 
persuaded  ifaat  neither  the  moderate  reformers,  (as  be  is  pleased  to 
consider  theiiij)  *  Cochrane  and  Burdelt/  (the  familiarity  is  not 
ours  but  the  aulhor'ij)  nor  *  oht  CartMTight  of  the  old  Ca^t^vTighu/ 
nor  *  Brougham  of  Brougham/  nor  *  Sir  Samuel'  of  Romiliy,  nor 
*  the  Sheridan  of  Sheridans'  himself  (p,  cccxxii,)  if  he  were  still 
living,  and  supporting  (which,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  never  did, 
when  alive)  *  ammuUhfot  parUamenta,  and  universalki/  of  suffrage* 
— woutd  have  any  chance  in  competition  with  the  Cobbeits  and 
die  Hunl^,  with  tlie  Hones  and  the  Woolers, — or  with  the  embiyo 
statesmen  of  St.  Giles's  or  Field  Lane.* 

Our  author  traces,  from  the  earliest  dates,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  universal  suffrage,  Bluckstone,  indeed,  thinks 
that  thoae  in  a  state  of  villaiuage,  the  majority  of  the  people,  w^ere 
not  admitltid  to  the  comUy -court,  and  consequcntiy  had  no  votes; 
but  it  is  needless  to  shew  that  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bentham  must 
br  greater  with  all  true  reformists  than  tliat  of  *  Mother  Blacks  tone/ 

The  right  of  the  female  sex  to  give  their  votes  and  thf?  voting  by 
ballot  are  justified  on  the  practice  of  the  East  India  Company. 
But  we  confess  Mr.  Bentham  appears  to  us  to  sink  into  some- 
thing little  better  than  a  moderate  reformer,  when  he  proposes  to 
apply  the  corrupt  regulations  of  a  monopolizing  corporation  to  the 
choice  of  representatives  for  the  sovereign  people*  Much  rather 
should  we  have  expected  him  to  contend  that  as  all  government 
which  is  not  founded  on  the  rule  of  three  is  an  usurpation  on  the 
riEfhts  of  the  people  governed,  llic  suffrages  of  the  people  of  India 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  directors ;— that  the  ballot- 
ing-box  should  be  circulated  among  the  various  castes  in  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

Of  the  utter  delusiveness  and  inadequacy  of  mof/erafe  Reform, — 
not  of  any  one  plan  of  such  reform  only,  but  of  all  such  plans  put 
together,  and  carried  at  one  sweep,  our  author  hesitates  not  to 
pronounce  his  decided  conviction — thus 

*  Sec.  \6^    Moderate  Keform — its  arrangements — their  inadequacj, 

*  Comprized  or  comprizable  under  the  denomination  of  moderate  Re- 
form what  the  arrangements  which  at  different  times  have  been  proposed* 

*  The  inadequacy  and  Httle  less  than  uselessness  of  ihem,  even  on 

*  We  miisC  notice  aii  ad  vantage  of  returm  wtikb  liua  eM;apec]  tixit  o|>iIck  ol  Jbrmcr 
imtei^    By  tbij  '  HeraocnUic  afceiidancy,*  the  cuitivotloti  of  virluc  ^Ul  become  unm^ 

~|kMu-y,  aincc  it  will  be  iponUmoiulj  protincfd/^nute,  ^.  *29.) 
w*  Of  iJemoericy,  it  i*  arntm^  the  p?ciilittr  excel kndesj  that  to  good  gOTrmment  in 
liis  foriD  riDlhiiig  of  virtiiCj  in  »  far  as  $elfdenmi  ta  an  ii>gredi^ut  in  vtrtiie,ij  UBcasBory, 
Suth  i*  I  be  cam  where  the  precious  pUm  stands  alone  ;  no  Upat'irm,  no  durap  of 
MmchifWii'trecB  to  overhang  it.  But  in  the  spot  in  quesiiou  (in  Westminster)  atiJJ 
live  und  fluurijb  m  crinj unction  both  iheic  eniblemi  of  miimle.  tiere  there  was,  and 
srill  isi  irtti  wlU  eoatinne  to  W,  a.  renl  dcmoiKl  for  virtue ,  &itd  ]icr«  hu  tttc  dcmciad 
prov€d|  *A  Adam  Smith  wontd  say,  an  •ffectoai  one*' 
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tht;  supposilion  of  their  being  oU  of  (hrm  brotfgkt  foruanl  ii^ttkrrj  and 
comprize  J  in  one  proposal  and  curried  into  eftect, 

*  Much  more  the  inadequiicy  of  tbem  taken  singly  or  in  any  itumber 
less  thaji  ihxi.  whoie< 

'  Such  are  the  sttb-titpki  de&lincd  fof  consideration  in  the  present 
section/— p.  cclxix. 

Unhappitj  for  Mr.  Bentham^  (though  beppi[y  enough,  perhaps, 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,)  he  finds  a  great  coiiibiuatioa  of  oprnion^ 
and  of  interests  arrayed  against  his  '  m  die  at  system  ;■ — first,  the 
*  Tories'— secondly,  the  '  Whigs' — thirdly,  the  *  People's  meo' — 
fourthly,  the  *  Country  Gentlemen*  in  a  body. 

*  Annoying— lameni ably  annoying— would  all  these  several  innova- 
tioni  be  to  the  Tories— little  lesis  so,  would  ibey  be  to  the  Whigs.—* 
Sole  diflFereitce  the  difference  between  po!ssesi»ion  and  expcclancy/ — 
p.  cccxiii. 

On  Uiis  '  nght-mid'lfft-hajid'CompIimentivf-tlintribtitioH^  and 
^  pr€Hi/-g€neral'Civililt/-propo&itiott*  principle,  Mr.  Bentham  pro- 
ceeds, through  ubuudaiice  of  pages,  to  bow  onl  of  rhe  rank*  of 
reform  all  known  classes  aud  descriptions  of  mankind,  till  he  leaves 
as  *  radicals'  no  greater  number  than  he  could  himself  ^uperimend 
(with  a  moderate  length  of  lash  to  his  whip)  from  tlie  *  rotatory- 
round  about^  of  bis  own  panopticons. 

Upon  the  Tories,  however,  he  wastes  few  more  of  Im  long* tailed 
CO ui  pounds  ;  well  knowing  that  the  Tories  are  not  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  his  flock,  and  to  run  away  with  any  of  the  merit  of 
his  theories;  but  with  regard  to  the  Whigs,  be  think j»  it  necesAsry 
to  be  more  particular,  lest  some  of  their  sham  projects  of  reform 
Bhould  blind  any  welU meaning  persons  to  ibeir  real,  intrinsic  cha- 
racter, as  *  renegadoes'  and  *  hunters  of  corruption/ 

*  Note/  says  this  sagaciouis  but  unreleniing  exp^isitorof  whiggism, 
'  that  from  their  giving  in  the  first  instance  the  support  of  their  votes 
to  a  proposed  arrangement  of  reform,  it  follows  not  by  any  means 
that  Honavrabk  Gmtlnnrn  have  the  snialk'st  liking  to  it»  or  any  the 
slightest  inteatton  to  continue  their  support  of  it:  even  from  ^prtchcB^ 
nay,  even  from  ftiotims—m  support  of  it  neither,  can  conclusions  jn  af- 
firmance of  inward  favour  and  intentions  It-  drawn  with  any  certainty; 
for  by  maturer  reflection  operating  upon  intervening  experience  further, 
and  true  lights  shewing  the  falsity  of  (he  jjghb  by  which  they  had  at 
first  been  guided— original  deviations  from  ihe  path  of  consummate 
wisdom  lie  at  all  limes  open  lo  correction.  Witness  Earl  Ghev,  and 
Lord  Erskjn£,  and  Ma.  TiEnNEV^  &c.  On  these  occasiiuis,  as  on 
all  occaiiions,  one  object  at  least,  if  not  the  onh  object,  \% — to  make  a 
display  of  numbers,  and  thus  strike  termr  jntu  nirnisicrial  bosoms. 
That  object  acciimphsbed  or  abamionefl,  the  ej^pedJcnt  has,  well  or  ill, 
performed  its  oftice,  and  like  a  sucked  orange,  is  ripe  for  being  cast 
aside/— pt  cccxx. 

In 
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In  ihis  good  cotnpanj,  and  amidst  these  '  humorous- reflection' 
exciting'  rtiUBrks,  we  willinglj'  fake  leave  of  Mr.  Benlham ;' — ob- 
servjrij^,'  oiil}%  that  when  he  accuses  Uie  Whigs  in  general  of  *  suck- 
ing' iheir  *  Reform  Orange  and  throsving  it  awa^/  he  ought,  in 
candour^  ta  liave  acknowledged  that  there  are  not  wanting  some 
among  diem  vvtio  have  manifested  a  dbpasition  ta  pick  up  their 
sucked  orange,  U*  blow  it^  if  possible^  into  shape,  aud  tosuck  it  oifer 
again  for  the  amu.sement  of  ihe  radical  reformers.  Such  an  espcri- 
tnent  nitl  he  bjghty  edifying;  and  Mr*  Bentham  will  no  doubt  be 
thankful  for  so  striking  an  iilustration  ofhis  whiggological  theories. 
But  enough  and  more  than  enough  of  Mr*  Jeremy  Berttham^^ 
t/>  wliom  we  bid  farewell,  in  exceeding  good  humour  with  him  for 
the  *  never-to-be*sufficiently-applauded'  ridicule,  *  tke-allogether- 
in vol untarify- absurd^  colouring  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the 
cause  of  radical  reform.  It  is  with  no  '  bad-design- imputing/  no 
*  bad-motive-imputing/  sldl  less  with  *a  biid-character-imputing' 
intention  that  we  exhort  him  to  proceed  in  the  good  works  w hlch 
he  has  so  well  begiui.  We  do  not  indeed  promise  him  to  read  any 
mare  of  hia  productions:  for  we  already  know  the  Reformers 
pretty  well;  and  should  consider  the  wasting  of  any  more  time  upon 
the  elucidation  of  their  pn>jects  and  principles,  as  wbdt  Mr,  Ben- 
lham entphatically  calls  '  a  maximizing  of  barren  days/ 

Above  all  things  we  exliort  Mr.  Benlham  to  cultivate  diligently 
the  style  uliich  he  has  so  judiciously  employed  in  the  discuf^sion  of 
tljese  interesting  matters, — a  style  not  only  *  appropriately  apt/  but 
uidividually  exclusive* 

*  Savez^vQus  pourqum  Jerbwie 
Bt  kmenhfit  totftc  sa  tir  f 
N'^hiit*it  parce  qu*U  prh  nuoit 
Quf  Po  M  p  n^  X  A  N  k  t  rmluirmt  f 
The  modern  Jeremy,  though  sufficiently  querulou<$,  has  not  the 
same  ground  of  apprehension  to  justify  his  lament*     He  may  be 
read,  quoted,  and  admired;  but  he  may  defy  a  whole  legion  of 
Pompignans  to  translate  him.     Genius  delights  in  recondite  analo- 
gies ;  and  amidst  all  hia  inventions,   Mr.  Bentham  never  hit  upon 
a  happier  one  than  that  of  adopting  the  language  of  Babel  as  the 
proper  vehicle  for  the  doctrines  of  political  confusion. 

Art,  VL     Relation  Ilistoiique  du  Forage  de  MM.  de  Ham' 
hoidf  et  Bottptund^     Tome  premier,  beconde  Partie,  contenant    < 
les  Feuilles  4>  si  8  J,  la  Table  des  Mati^res  et  TErrala.     4to. 
Paris,     1817. 

TH  E  undisguised  and  candid  opinion,  wliich  we  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  blemishes  and  the  excellencies  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Baron  de  Humboldt's  literary  labours,  will  hai-e  beett 
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tokeiij  wc  trust,  in  the  light  ihey  were  meant,  by  this  tntelligent  tra- 
veller. As  we  aiways  felt>  so  have  w^  no  hesUation  to  declare^  a 
sincere  respect  for  die  talent  and  varjous  qualiti  cat  ions  of  M,  de 
Humboldt;  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  nncaiidid  to  conceal  our 
opinion^  that,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  a  writer,  lie  has  Kis  faults ; 
the  most  proroinent  of  v^hich  perhaps  are,  a  too  great  fondness  in 
the  one*,  for  generalization,  or  of  grouping  a  small  number  of  facts 
into  systems;  and,  in  the  other,  of  mixing  up  the  details  aud  minutis 
of  scienlific  observations  wiUi  tlie  general  iiiirrative. 

Having  thus  narrowed  our  objectious  tu  two  points,  we  cheer* 
fully  offer  the  praise  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  for  ardent  zeaJ, 
determined  perseverance,  and  unwearied  research ;  to  these  we  may 
add,  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  a  force  of  imagination,  which,  if 
education  and  early  habit  had  not  coutrouled  her  purpose,  and 
converted  the  possessor  into  a  philosopher,  nature  evidently  in- 
tended to  form  the  poet.  No  writer  knows  better  than  M-  de 
Humboldt  how  to  sei^e  a  subject  and  eihibit  it  in  the  most  strik- 
ing points  of  view ;  ^m^^  by  a  happy  faculty  of  grouping,  or  con- 
trasting, the  meanest  and  the  n^ost  fainihar  objects,  to  give  to 
tfiem  an  interest  to  which,  separately  considered,  they  could  have  no 
pretension.  He  is  well  acquainted  loo  with  die  art  of  keepings  and 
of  giving  to  his  pictures  the  proper  distribution  of  light  and  shade; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  what  llie  artists  would  call,  and  what 
every  good  artist  himself  is,  a  mannerist.  His  great  merit,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  seeing  every  thing,  and  leaving  nothing  unsaid  of 
what  he  sees ; — not  a  rock  nor  a  thicket,  a  pool  or  a  rivutet — nay, 
not  a  plant  nor  an  insect,  from  the  lofty  palm  and  tlie  ferocious 
alligator,  to  the  humble  lichen  and  hdl-auiniated  polypus,  escapes 
his  semtinizing  eye ;  and  they  all  fmd  a  place  in  his  book. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  ihe  books  written  by  old  travellers 
are  generally  more  amusing  than  those  of  the  moderns.  The  rea* 
son  is  sufficiently  obvious:  travellers  of  the  present  day  have,  for 
the  most  part,  a  smattering  of  science,  or  are  at  least  acquainted 
with  some  branch  of  physical  knowledge.  To  such  writers  every 
new  object  of  discovery  will  afford  matter  for  description;  and  if 
they  happen,  like  M,  de  Humboldt^  to  be  familiar  with  every  de- 
partment of  science,  the  narrative  of  their  travels  naturally  be- 
comes a  series  of  memoirs.  But  the  old  traveller,  having  no 
science,  had  no  such  temptations;  he  describes  only  the  most 
striking  objects,  loosely  enough,  it  must  be  confessed,  btJt  he 
describes  them  just  as  they  appeared  to  him,  unfettered  by  sys- 
tem; and  men  and  mauners  are  painted  to  the  life  in  the  sume  free 
and  familiar  style. 

What  we  now  tike  up  is,  in  the  French  edition,  the  concluding 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Personal  Narratife/  and  will  be 
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the  third  and  fottrtli  volumes  of  the  English  tfunslmion.  In  ihe 
former  part,  it  may  be  recollected,  we  lefl  our  travellerSj  Messrs. 
de  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  at  Cuniana;  in  tUis  now  under  review, 
we  ar€  conducted  to  the  mount ains  of  New  Andalusia ;  to  the 
missions  of  the  Chaymaa  Indians ;  to  I^  Guaynij  and  thence  to 
tlie  Ciiracc^is;  at  alt  of  which,  and  in  the  various  excursions  into  the 
mountains  and  forests,  the  valleys  and  caverns,  the  convents  and 
villages,  objects  and  observations  of  considerable  interest  and  itn- 

fioiiance  are  brought  forward,  and  described  with  a  vlg^our  of 
anguage  and  a  glow  of  elotjuence  which »  unless  now  and  then 
chastened  liy  the  sobtT  severity  of  a  philo?iophical  remark^  or  a 
maiheniaticat  result,  would  almost  lead  the  reader  to  conceive 
himself  transported  into  the  regions  of  fant-y.  If,  howeverj  an 
we  livmk  we  perceive^  ^f .  do  Humboldt  is  sometimes  more  tiorid 
liian  in  the  former  part  *if  his  '  Personal  Narrative/  he  is  cer- 
tainly less  excursive ;  and,  we  may  add,  less  disposed  to  theory : 
whether  this  he  owing  to  any  new  view  which  he  has  taken  of  the 
mtbject,  or  to  the  eJSpedieucy  of  crowding  a  greater  number  of 
facts  into  a  given  space,  it  is  at  any  rate  an  iniprovementj  which 
neither  the  author  nor  the  reader  will  have  occasion  to  regret. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  September  that  our  travellers  recommenced 
their  tour,  and,  leaving  Cumana,  directed  their  steps  towards  that 
group  of  elevated  mountmn!»  which  crosses  the  province  of  New 
Andalusia  :^ 

*  After  a  junrney  of  two  houn,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  lofty  chain 
of  the  interior  mountains,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  from  the  Bri- 
^antine  to  the  Cerm  de  San  Lorenzo,  Here  new  species  of  rocks  com- 
mence, and,  with  them,  n  new  a.^pect  of  vegetation.  Every  thing  here 
aisumes  a  more  roajestic  and  picture&ciue  character  The  ground^ 
watered  by  sprmgs,  i^  inten^cted  in  all  directions.  Trees,  of  a  gigantic 
height,  aod  covered  with  creepers,  shoot  up  in  the  ravines;  tbeir  bark, 
bbckeaed  and  burned  by  the  two- fold  action  of  light  and  atmospheric 
oxygen,  forms  a  cuturast  with  the  vivid  green  of  the  Pothos  and  Dra- 
contium,  the  lealber-like  tmd  glossy  leaves  of  which  frequently  shoot 
out  lo  the  length  of  several  feet*  The  parasitical  Monocotyledofis,  bts^ 
iwaen  the  tiopie^^  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  mosses  and  the 
lichens-  of  our  northern  xnne.  As  we  proceeded,  the  mountains,  both 
b)M heir  shape  and  jjrou ping,  brought  to  our  recollection  the  scencrjr 
of  ^wisserland  and  the  Tyrol*  Upon  these  Alps  of  America,  even  at 
considerable  heights,  we  met  with  ilie  Heliconia,  the  Gostus^  the  Ma- 
rantuj  and  uthers  of  the  cane  family ;  while,  near  the  coast,  the  same 
plants  delight  only  in  Low  and  swampy  situations.  It  is  thus,  that,  by  an 
exiraordinary  similarity,  in  the  torrid  zone,  as  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
under  the  influence  of  an  atmosphere  continually  loaded  with  fug,  as 
upon  a.  soil  moistened  by  melting  snow^  the  vegetation  of  mountains 
presents  all  the  characteristic  features  of  that  of  niarshy  places/-— 
p.  357* 
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The  cabins  of  the  Mestees,  in  the  ravines  of  Los  Frailps,  were 
placed  in  the  niidst  of  an  mcloinre  containing  bananas,  pa|}aA  as, 
sugtr-canc  and  mojs.  One  wonld  be  surprized^  says  M  *  de  Hnm- 
boldl»  at  the  small  extent  of  these  cleared  spots^  if  one  did  not  re- 
flect that  an  acre,  planted  vuih  banana-trees,  yields  nearly  tiwenly 
limes  the  quantity  of  aliment  which  the  same  space  %vould  give 
if  sown  with  grain.  In  Europe^  the  farinaceous  grasses  neces^ 
aary  for  the  food  of  man  cover  a  vast  extent  of  country-,  and  the 
cultivators  are  necessarily  brought  in  contact  with  each  other.  In 
the  torrid  Eone,  where  man  can  avail  himself  of  lliose  vegetables 
which  yield  most  abundantly  and  rise  most  rapidly,  it  is  just  the  re* 
verse.  In  those  happy  cliiuates,  (which »  boHever,  have  their  full 
share  of  misery  in  other  respecissj)  the  fertility  of  the  soil  corre- 
sponds wilh  the  heat  and  the  hunndity  of  the  atmosphere;  and  a 
nutnerous  population  tinds  abundant  subsistence  within  a  narrow 
space*  Hence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  populous  cities 
of  equinoctial  America,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  bristled  with 
forests,  or  covered  wiih  a  thick  sward  which  the  ploughshare  has 
never  divided  ;  plants  of  spontaneous  growth  predominate  by  their 
luxuriance  and  their  masses  over  those  that  are  cultivated,  and  de- 
termine the  cliaracter  and  the  aspect  of  the  country. 

Our  travellers*  ascended  the  group  of  mountains  which  separate 
the  coast  from  the  vast  plains  or  savannas  bordering  on  the  Oronoco ; 
to  one  part  of  which  has  been  given  die  name  of  '  The  Impossible/ 
because  it  is  supposed  that  this  crest  would  secure  the  inhabitants 
of  America  against  the  incursion  of  an  enemy  who  might  land  at 
Cumana;  yet  the  cultivators  of  the  plains  transport  by  lliis  route 
their  provisions,  dressed  skins,  and  cattle  to  iliat  port*  On  the 
slope  of  ihiii  mountain  grows  the  Cuspa,  a  plant  stilf  unclits.sed  by 
the  botanists  of  Europe,  though  well  known  of  bie  years  by  the 
name  of  Cascarilla,  or  the  Qultiquina  of  New  Andulusia,  from  the 
eminent  quality  of  its  bark  as  a  febrifuge,  M»  dc  Humboldt  con- 
siders it  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  during  thuir  long  sojouni  on 
the  coasts  of  Cumana  and  the  Caraccas^  ihcir  residence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Apura,  die  Oronoco  and  the  Rio  Negro,  a  tract  of 
territory  embracing  an  extent  of  fi>rty  thousand  square  leagues, 
they  should  not  have  met  with  a  ulngle  plant  of  the  numerous 
species  of  Vhimona  or  £jos/fw?<i,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  low 
atid  heated  regions*  of  the  tropics,  above  all  to  the  archipelago 
of  the  Antilles; — ^a  circumstance,  M.  de  Humboldt  observes, 
which  wouhl  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  mountainous  inlands  of  the 
Antilles  and  d»o  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  have  their  paructilar 
Flora?*!  and  tliat  ilii^v  possess  groups  of  vegetables  which  have  not 
passed  either  from  the  islands  to  the  eontinentj  or  from  Soutli 
America  to  the  coasts  of  New  Spain. 

'  When 
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*  VVhen  a  tniveller,  just  arrived  froin  Europe,  pent-irales,  ibr  the  first 
litne^.  into  I  he  forests  of  houih  America,  nature  preijems  herself  iintltfr  an 
aflpe c  t  q u  i  t e  u  n  1  oo kt?d  for*  1' h e  s u  r ro u  n d  i  n g  o bj ects  recal  b u t  a  fai  n  t  r*:- 
membmnce  of  the  pictures  traced  by  writent  of  celebrity  on  the  banks  of 
rhe  Misjiissipi,  in  Florida*  and  in  the  other  tempenite  regions  of  the  New 
AVorltU  He  is  sensible,  at  every  step,  that  he  is  not  on  the  borclen,  hut 
in  the  centre  of  the  torrrri  it*me;  m^t  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Antilles^ 
but  on  a  VMM  continent,  where  everything  rs  gigantic, — ^mountain^i,  rivers^ 
and  the  whole  mass  of  the  vegetable  creation*  If  he  takes  dehght  in  the 
beauties  of  ruraJ  scenery,  he  finds  himself  at  a  lo^s  to  define  the  nature 
of  htb  mingled  feelini^s.  He  is  unable  to  distinguish  that  which  mo»t  ex- 
cite* hi*  ^tinder^^ — whether  the  deep  atiUness  of  ihe  wildern^s,  the  in- 
divUlual  beauty  and  contrast  of  the  formi»  of  objects,  or  that  freshness  and 
gmndeur  of  ve<;erabte  liJe,  which  characteri^ge  tropical  climates.  The 
plants  with  which  the  earth  is  overburdened  may  be  said  to  want  room  for 
their  deveh»pernent.  The  trunks  of  trees  are  every  where  concealed  under 
a  thick  carpet  of  verdure;  and  if  one  could  carefully  trans^plant  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Orchis,  the  Piper,  and  the  Pothos,  which  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  a  single  Courbarilt  or  fig-tree  of  America,  (Fkus  Giganteat) 
one  might  be  able  to  cover  with  them  a  very  extensive  spot  of  ground. 
By  this  singular  grouping,  forests  and  the  sides  of  rocks  and  mountains 
enlarge  the  dominion  of  organic  nature*  The  same  creepiiig  plant* 
which  run  along  the  ground  climb  to  the  tops  of  trees,  and  pass  from 
owe  to  anotlii T  at  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  It  is  thus 
that  the  continual  intertwining  of  parasitical  plants  often  leads  the  bo- 
tanist to  confound  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  foliage  belonging  la  different 
species/^p.  37tJ^ 

The  road  from  lietice  to  San  Fernando  was  bordered  by  a 
ipecies  of  b^n\hoQ  (  Bum h ma  Guadtiu)  growing;  to  the  beiglit  of 
Oiore  thati  forty  leet.  Nothing  can  be  compared  with  the  elegance 
of  this  arborescent  graotineous  plant*  The  form  and  disposition 
of  its  leaves  give  to  it  a  charactcrof  lightness  which  controu^ts  agree- 
ably with  its  vast  height;  and  our  author  thiuk'ii  that  of  all  tlie  vc- 
getabie  forms  of  the  tropical  regions,  that  of  the  bamboo  and  of 
the  fern* tree  are  those  which  strike  most  forciliJy  the  imagination  of 
the  traveller.  This  arundinaceons  tfenus  aflbrd^  an  anomaly  of 
which  many  examples,  we  suspect,  will  be  found  in  the  new  theory 
of  ihe  geography  o(  plants.  *  One  wonid  say/  observes  our  anthor, 
'  that  ihe  western  slope  of  the  Andes  was  ^letr  true  country ;  yet, 
what  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  we  have  found  them  nolonly  in  the 
low  regions  on  a  level  with  the  ocean,  but  also  in  the  high  vaUicsof 
the  Cordilleras,  even  at  an  elevation  of  B(}0  toisc^** 

The  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  by  the  regnfarity  of  the  town, 
the  uniformity  of  the  bnildinijs,  the  sober  and  silent  air  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  houses,  recalled  to  the 
recui  lection  of  otir  travel  leri  the  estahhshiitents  of  the  Moramn 
brethren ;  and  liiis  is  saying  not  a  little  in  their  favour.     Every 
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Indian  familjr,  besides  its  proper  garden,  assists  in  the  ctiltivation  of 
the  common  garden,  Ctmmo  de  la  commuuidad ;  every  adult  of 
both  sexes  working  therein  one  hour  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
evening-  The  great  square  in  the  centre  of  tlie  village  contains 
the  church,  the  dvvelliitg  of  lite  missionary,  and  an  humble  edifice 
on  which  is  bestowed  the  pompous  appellaiioii  of  Cam  M  i?ey,tlie 
house  of  tlie  king ;  a  sort  of  caruvansera  intended  to  give  sUelter 
to  travellers,  and  of  intinite  service  in  a  country  where  the  hotel  or 
kti  is  utterly  unknowii.  The  following  is  the  portrait  of  the  good 
£ither  of  San  Fernando. 

*The  missiooaiy  of  San  Fernando  was  a  Capuchin,  «  native  of  Arra- 
go n,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  hut  still  vigorous  and  cht?erfuK  Hit 
great  coq>ulency,  his  sprightly  disprisitionj  and  tbt?  intert-st  which  lie 
took  in  battles  and  neges,  but  ill  accorded  uich  the  notion  formed,  jh 
northern  countries,  of  the  melancholic  abstraction  and  contemplatTve 
life  of  a  missionary.  Though  closely  busied  with  a.  cow  which  was 
to  be  slaughtered  the  next  morning,  the  old  monk  yet  received  us  with 
good  humour;  and  ^ave  us  leave  to  sit ng  our  hammocks  in  a  gallery 
of  his  house,  Sfafe^i,  without  employment,  during  the  chief  part  of 
the  day,  in  a  great  arm-chair  of  red  wood,  he  complained  bitterly  of 
what  he  termed  the  idleness  and  ignorance  of  hts  countrymen.  He 
asked  us  a  thousand  questions  concerning  tJie  real  motive  of  our  tra- 
vtrlt  which  to  him  seemed  hazardous,  and,  at  bot,  uselets*  Here, 
as  nn  the  Oronoco,  we  were  harassed  by  that  eager  curiosity  whicht 
IQ  the  midst  of  the  fbresti  of  Americai  Europeans  retain  respecting  the 
wars  and  political  storms  of  the  Old  World. 

*  In  other  respects,  our  missi unary  appeared  to  be  satisfied  ^itb  his  si- 
luation.  He  treated  the  Indians  mildly;  he  saw  his  mission  prosper; 
and  he  ex,tol)ed  with  enthusiasm  the  water,  the  bananas,  and  the  milk 
diet  of  the  district*  Me  smiled  contemptuously  at  the  sight  of  our 
instruments,  books,  and  dried  plants i  and  acknowledged,  with  a.  frank- 
ness peculiar  to  these  climates,  that,  of  all  the  enjoynK-ms  of  life,  not 
even  excepting  sleep,  none  was  to  be  compared  with  the  pleasure  of 
eating  good  beef,  came  de  tacca:  so  true  is  it,  thai  sensuality  springs 
from  the  absence  of  mental  occupation*  Our  host  persuaded  us  re- 
peatedly to  visit  the  cow  which  he  had  just  purchased  ;  and  the  next 
day,  at  sun^rise,  be  insisted  on  our  going  to  see  the  animal  killed 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  namely,  by  cutting  the  ham^ 
string,  and  then  plunging  a  large  knife  between  the  vcrtebne  of  the  neck. 
Disgusting  as  the  operation  waSp  we  learnt  from  it  the  expertness  of 
the  Chaymas  Indians,  who,  eight  in  number,  cut  the  beast  into  small 
joints  in  less  than  twenty  minutes*  The  cow  had  cost  but  seven  piasirci^ 
yet  this  seemed  to  be  coivsidered  a  very  high  price*  The  same  day  the 
missionary  paid  eighteen  piastres  to  a  soldier  of  Cumana,  for  bleeding 
him  in  the  foot-  This  fact,  of  little  apparent  importance,  strikingly 
proves  how  much,  in  wild,  uncultivated  countrie*,  the  value  of  com- 
modities diffen  from  that  of  labour/— p.  374. 

From  San  Fernando  they  passed  through  the  village  of  Arenas, 
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fiimoiis  for  haviog  produced  a  labouring  man,  who,  daring  the  ill-* 
j)6ss  of  his  wife^  brought  up  a  cbitd  by  giving  it  suck  al  his  own 
breasti^  two  or  three  limes  a  day  for  five  months,  during  which  time 
k  received  no  other  food.  Our  travellers  saw  both  the  father  and 
ihe  son  (tlie  Jatter  being  at  this  lime  thirteen  or  fourteeii  years 
old)  at  Cuoiana,  and  also  an  nuthenticatdl  account  of  the  fact 
drau'n  up  on  the  spot* 

Tbe  httle  town  of  Cumanacoa,  which  they  next  reached^  is 
f  itiiated  on  a  plateau^  whose  elevation  is  about  one  hundred  toises 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  distance  of  seven  leagues  from 
the  jK>rt  of  Cumana ;  yet  it  seldom  or  never  rains  at  the  latter,  while 
at  the  former  there  is  a  regular  rainy  season  of  ^even  monlhs  dura- 
lion*  The  diflference  in  the  temperature  both  of  day  and  night  be- 
tween the  two  places  is  very  considerable.  The  plain  of  Cumatiacoa 
15  famotLs  for  its  tobacco — a  plant,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  observes, 
whose  use  was  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  America,  whilst  the 
potatoe  was  unknown,  botJi  in  Mexico  and  the  Antilles, — He 
might  have  addedj  that  the  tobacco  plant  bad  made  the  circuit  of  the 
globe  before  the  potatoe  in  its  slow  progress  hnd  travel  fed  east* 
ward  beyond  Ireland,  and  before  it  had  even  crossed  the  Irish 
Channel.  It  is  a  singnlar  fact,  that  in  all  the  extent  of  territory 
fraverased  by  Messrs*  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  they  neither  me^ 
With,  nor  could  hear  ofj  the  potatoe  growing  in  its  native  wildness; 
oor  had  it  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  Ainerieu  till  very  recently, 
when  the  authors  of  the  '  Flora  Peruviana'  are  said  to  have  found 
ihe  common  species  (So Ian um  tuberosum)  growing  in  a  wild  state 
in  the  mountains  of  Chiti,  together  with  a  new  and  edible  species 
larger  than  the  common  one* 

The  two  travellers  visited  next  the  caverns  of  Cucbivaiio,  out  of 
which  jets  of  flame  are  said^  nf  late  years,  to  Itave  issued  more 
frequently  than  usual.  The  t^diabitants  were  disposed  to  predict 
the  same  fatal  con^eqnences  from  these  increasing  tlanies,  which 
followed  a  simitar  kind  that  burst  from  the  ground  near  Cumana. 
M*  de  Humboldt  mentions  the  shining  light  %vhich  had  been  ob- 
served from  Chillo  upon  the  summit  of  Cotopa\i,  at  a  time  when 
the  mountain  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  and  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  inflammation  of  hydrogen  gas  ;  be  also  notices  the  account 
given  by  the  ancients  of  Mount  Albnnus  near  Rome,  known  at  pre- 
eent  by  thonameof  Monte  Cavo,  which  is  said  to  have  thrown  out 
m  Hame  during  the  night;  but  Albaiius  is  a  volcano  burnt  out,  and 
became  extinct  at  no  vi  ry  remote  period  of  time.  Nothing  volcanic 
however  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuchivano,  We  shall  not  attempt 
ta  follow  M.de  Humbohit  in  his  conjectures  and  reasoning  re- 
ipecting  die  can^e  ;  but  content  ourselves  with  the  mention  of  an 
instance  which  appears  to  aff'ord  un  exact  parallel  with  that  of  Cu- 
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f|but  nliicb  M.  de  Htimbuldi,  in  all  probability^  could  nc 
hwe  heard  of,  as  still  existing  in  niodeni  liiiies.     On  the  ea^teml 
cciant  of  Ijvcia,  mid  the  western  fihorc  of  the  gulf  of  AdEtlii,  a  Idamel 
culled  i/fittar  k  &ee\i  to  is^iie  from  mi  o^K^iiing  about  three  feet  in  I 
duriR'ter^  in  the  tilde  of  a  Tiiounluai,  and  in  sT]3|ie  reseinblii^g  the] 
'Siu>ytH  of  an  oven.     CaptRui  Beaufort  of  the  royul  nnvj,  when  sur- 
vcyin*^  ihija  part  of  the  coast  of  Karttiuama^  viinfed  the  spot.     Th« 
mountain,  like  that  of  Curhivano^  was  calcareous,  being  compos 
of  a  crumbling  serpentine  rotk,  with  loose  blocks  of  iinicatone;^ 
there  wasnotthelea^l  ap|>earance  of  volcanic  production  ;  no  tremor 
^  Df  the  earth,  no  noiiie^;  nettlier  stones^  nor  into ke,  nor  fioxious 
K  TuponrM  were  eitiiited  from  ihe  cavity,  but  a  brilliant  and  perpetual 
Bl|hHilc  issfiied  forth,  of  an  intent;  beat,  and  said  to  be  intfKtuigui^h- 
^^Me  by  water:  the  remains  of  the  walls  which  bad  formerly  beeiij 
built  ueur  the  ipot   were  scarcely  discoloured ;  and  trees,  brusli 
wood,  and  weeds  grew  close  lo  this  Hiile  crater,  if  so  it  might  1 
called  :^ — thus,  for  the  firsjt  time,  we  believe,  hfls  the  Chimera  of  thi 
fincienbi  been  disco^-ered,  after  a  lap'ie  of  more  thiin  two  thousan 
years,  on  the  verv  s|*ol  wlicre  they  invart^ibly  placed  it;  and  afte 
H  the  very  name  bad  for  agcH  become  a  sort  of  byword  in  all  the  Ian 
"  guages  of  modem  Europe,  implyittg^  according  lo  Johnson,  ' 
vain  and  wild  fancy,  as  remote   from  reality  as  tbe  esutccce 

I  the  poetical  chimera.* 
On  the  plateau  of  Cocollsir,  which  our  tmvellers  crossed  on 
their  viay  to  the  mission  of  Guanaguana,  ihey  remained  three  days 
m  tlie  solitary  habitation  of  a  Spatnard,  (who  had  accoinpMnied 
them  from  Cumana,)  no  less  delighted  with  the  climate  tban  lh& 
inagniBccnt  scenery  around  tbcm. 

•  Nothing  can  be  compared  (I hey  say)  with  the  sense  of  that  majes J ic 
sttlhK*^^  produced  by  tlie  ap[>earat)ce  of  the  sky  m  thi*  s*»rnary  spot.  At 
nighi4all,  while  our  eye  was  ranging  over  those  meadows  u  hich  bound  the 

Ihorizion,  over  ihai  gently  undulated  table-hnd  covered  with  gras*  nnd^ 
herbs,  we  fancied  wc  saw  at  a  distance,  as  in  the  stepper  of  the  Oronoc^H 
ihc  surface  of  ike  ocean  «iuppoitJns  the  starry  cjiuopy  *A  heaven.  TUc^ 
tree  under  which  we  sat,  the  luminous  insects  fluttering  in  the  air,  ihe 
con3»tdUtionsgbnejing  in  the  south,  ever)'  thing  seemed  to  say  thai  \vt 
were  far  from  our  native  land.  If,  in  the  midst  of  this,  exi^tic  naiurT 
our  eur  caught*  from  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  the  tinkling  of  a  coi 
hell,  or  the  roaring  of  a  btdl,  the  remembrance  of  our  own  counlry 
forth wnh  awakened*  It  was  like  the  echo  of  distant  sounds  from 
yond  the  seas,  transporting  us  by  its  magic  power  from  one  bemispbeif 
to  the  other,  Strange  wandering  of  the  human  imagination!  Eudl^s^ 
lource  of  enjoyment  and  of  pain  f— 39S, 
B  At  Guaiinguanu  ibey  were  received  w  ith  the  greatest  civility  by  tbe 
"  old  misi*ionary*  The  village  had  not  been  eatablisbed  at  this  plac^ 
more  than  thirty  years^  and  as  yci  had  no  cliurch.     The  gfK>d  f|J| 
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llier,  wba  dumig  that  period  had  been  an  hihabiuint  of  Uie  foreiti 
of  America,  observed,  that  ihe  funds  of  ibe  community,  or  the  pro- 
dace  of  the  labour  of  tlie  Indi:ins,  must  first  bv  euiployad  in  ihe 
constructton  uf  a  liouse  for  tlie  misjiionary,  ibcn  for  building  iLe 
churcti,  and,  lastly^  frjr  clothing  the  Indians ;  and  he  gravely  as- 
sured iheiu  that  ihia  order  could  not  be  departed  from  on  any  pre- 
text ;  and  the  Indians^  it  seems,  who  fortunately  prefer  ab^utute 
nakeduc!^!^  to  the  lightest  clolhing,  are  by  no  inean!iauxiou5  for  iheir 
turn  to  arrive.  They  had  just  finished  tlie  spacious  dwelling  of  the 
patitTt  and  *  we  remarked/  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  *  with  some  sur- 
prijEe,  thai  this  house ^  the  top  of  which  terminated  in  a  terrace,  wai 
ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  chimneys  resembling  so  many 
turrets  ;  this,  our  host  said,  was  to  recal  to  his  recollection  a  coun- 
try wliich  was  dear  to  him,  and  to  remind  liim  of  the  winters  of 
Arragon  in  the  midst  of  the  heats  of  the  torrid  zone.' 

The  vyilies  of  Guannguaua  and  Caripe  are  separated  by  a  kind 
of  dyke  or  calcarerms  ridge,  well  known  by  the  uaine  of  Cuchida 
de  Guunaguana ;  and  uh»ng  this  ridge  our  travellers  proceeded  by 
a  patli  sitmetimes  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  itiches  in 
width,  w  idi  a  precipice  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  deep  on  either 
side ;  but  the  mules  were  so  sure-footed  as  to  inspire  the  greatest 
confidence*  It  is  tlie  same  with  horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden 
iu  these  mountainons  cauntries,  and  nothing  is  more  conuuon,  says 
our  autiior,  than  to  hear  the  mountaineers  observe,  *  1  shall  not 
give  you  the  easiest  going  mule,  but  that  which  reasons  the  best, 
//i  mn$  raciontti :'  '  this  popular  expression,'  he  adds,  *  dictated  by 
loii!:?  experience,  combats  the  system  of  animal  machhie^  better 
perhaps  than  all  the  arguments  of  speculative  philosophy/ 

At  the  convent  of  Caripe  they  met  with  a  uumerons  society; 
several  yunng  monks,  recently  arrived  from  Spain,  were  on  the  point 
of  bciui^  distributed  to  the  different  missions,  Mhile  the  old  and  iu- 
firm  missionaries  wgw  seeking  convalescence  in  the  keen  and  salu- 
brious air  of  the  mountains.  M.  de  Humboldt  was  surprized  to 
fmd  tlie  Letires  EdiJimUn^  and  the  TmM  d'Eieelncift  fit  tAbM 
Noliet,  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  Teatrv  Critko  de  Feijo,  A 
cnpuchin  had  brought  out  with  him  a  Spanish  translation  of  the 
Chimie  de  Chupiai^  with  an  intent  to  study  it  in  solitude ;  but  I 
doubt,  continues  our  traveller,  whether  this  ardour  for  instruction 
w  ill  be  lasting  with  a  young  devotee  insulated  on  tlte  banks  of  the 
Rh  Tigre.  iie  bears,  however,  honourable  testimony  to  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  missionaries.  *  During  our  abode,*  he  says,  *  in 
the  convents  and  the  Missions  of  America,  we  never  experienced  the 
flightest  mark  of  intolerance.  The  monks  of  Caripe  were  not  igno- 
rant that  I  was  born  in  the  protestaut  part  of  Germany.  I'm- 
nished  with  tbe  orders  of  tlje  court,  1  hiwl  no  motive  to  coticeal 
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from  them  this  fmct ;  jet  at  no  time  did  any  sign  of  distnist,  any 
indiscreet  auestiony  any  attempt  at  controversy,  lessen  the  value  of 
an  hospitality  bestowed  with  so  much  good  breeding  and  frank- 


An  object  of  great  curiosity  was  pointed  out  to  our  travellers  at 
die  bead  of  the  valley  of  Caripe ;  this  was  the  grand  cueva,  or  ca« 
vem  of  Guackaro.  M.  de  Humboldt  observes,  that  in  a  country 
where  they  love  the  marvellous,  a  cavern  which  gives  birth  to  a 
river,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  thousands  of  nocturnal  birds, 
the  ^t  of  which  b  employed  in  the  Missions  for  dressing  food, 
is  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  conversation  and  discussion.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  veiy  remarkable  in  this  cavern,  excepting  its 
great  length.  The  entrance  is  about  eighty  feet  wide,  by  seventy- 
two  high,  and  it  preserves  the  same  direction,  the  same  width 
and  nearly  the  same  height  for  1458  feet,  which  is  said  to  be  not 
one-half  of  its  whole  length.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vqretation 
near^the  mouth  gave  to  it  a  character  which,  in  a  less  favoured 
climate,  it  would  not  have  possessed;  for,  as  our  author  very 
justly  observes,  it  is  with  the  openings  of  caverns  as  with  the  view 
of  cascades,  the  character  of  the  local  scenery  and  of  the  surrounding 
country  constitutes  the  principal  charm.  The  bird  of  night  which 
inhabits  the  Cueva  de  Guacharo  is  more  curious  than  the  cavern. 
It  is  a  new  genus,  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Caprimulgus,  to  which 
M.  de  Humboldt  has  given  the  significant  name  of  Sieaiomis. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  frightful  noise  made  by  tbon* 
sands  of  these  birds  in  the  dark  part  of  the  cavern,  h  can  be  compared 
only  to  that  of  our  crows,  which,  in  the  fir  forests  of  the  Dorth,  live  in 
society,  and  build  their  nests  in  trees  which  meet  at  the  top.  The 
shrill  and  piercing  tones  of  the  Guacharo  re^-erberate  from  the  arched 
roof,,  and  echo  repeats  them  in  the  depths  of  the  cavern.  The  Indians, 
by  fixing  torches  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  pointed  out  to  us  the  nests 
of  these  birds ;  they  were  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  oar  heads,  in  fiuinel- 
ibaped  holes,  with  which  the  whole  roof  of  the  grotto  is  riddled.  The 
noise  increased  with  our  advance,  and  with  the  alarm  of  the  birds  at 
the  flare  of  our  copal  torches.  When  it  ceased  for  a  few  minutes 
around  us,  we  heard  distant  moans  from  other  branches  of  the  cavern. 
The  difierent  flocks  might  be  said  to  give  alternate  responses. 

^  The  Indians  go  once  a  year  into  the  Cue^-a  del  Guacharo,  about 
midsummer,  furnished  with  poles,  with  which  they  destroy  the  greater 
part  of  the  nests.  At  this  time  many  thousand  birds  are  killed,  and  the 
old  ones,  as  if  to  protect  their  broods,  hover  over  the  heads  of  the 
Indians,  uttering  the  most  dreadful  shrieks.  The  young  that  fiiU  to  the 
ground  are  ripped  open  immediately.  The  peritoneum  is  thickly  loaded 
with  an  unctuous  substance,  and  a  layer  of  bt  runs  from  the  abdomen  to 
the  anus,  forming  a  kind  of  cushion  between  the  bird's  thighs.  This 
almndance  of  6it  in  firugiTomas  animals  not  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
having  fewmuscular  motions,reaundsusof  the  inclination  to  obesity  long 
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wbierved  in  geese  atid  oxen.  We  know  how  very  much  darkness  and  repoie 
favour  this  prucess*  European  birds  of  night  are  meagre,  because,  in- 
siead  of  feeding  on  frait^  like  ihc  Guacharo,  they  live  on  the  scanty  pro- 
duce of  the  chase.  A  t  the  period  commonly  termed  the  ml  kurvtd^  the 
Indians  construct  little  habitations  of  palm  leaves  close  to  iha  openings 
and  even  in  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  We  saw  some  remains  of  such 
sdii  standing*  Here,  over  a  fire  of  dry  slicks,  the  grease  of  the 
youDg  birdi  just  kiHed  n  meltctl  and  run  into  pots  of  white  clay.  Tbfs 
grea^,  known  by  the  name  of  Guichsro  butter,  or  oil,  fmankca  or 
ambe^}  is  semi-liquid,  transparent, and  inodorous;  and  so  pure,  that  it 
may  be  kept  more  than  a  twelvemonth  without  becoming  rancid.  At  the 
Convent  of  Caripe,  no  oil  but  that  of  the  cavern  was  used  in  the  monks* 
kitcben,  and  we  never  found  it  give  to  the  dish  either  a  disagreeable 
taste  or  smell/ — p.  418. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  chapter  is  employed  in  a  dissertattou  on  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  caveriis^and  on  geological  diiicussimia  which  would 
occupy  too  much  apace,  were  we  to  indulge  lu  a  critical  examina' 
tton  of  them :  we  proceed,  therefore,  with  our  travelleri  to  the 
moyntain  and  forest  of  Santa  Marm^  the  splendour  and  magniti- 
cence  of  the  vegetation  of  w  hich  are  described  with  the  glow  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  poet  as  well  as  botanist.  Here  almost  the  whole 
fern  tribe  assumes  the  form  and  magnitude  of  trees;  and  here  five  new 
arborescent  species  of  this  cryptoganious  plant  were  disco ver^^ 
while,  in  the  time  of  Linnseus,  botanists  were  acquainted  with  four 
only  on  the  two  continents. 

*  Fern-trees  are  observed  to  be  generally  much  more  rare  than  palms; 
nature  having  conflned  them  to  mild,  humid,  and  shady  situations.  They 
ihun  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun;  and,  whilst  the  Pumos,  the  Corypha 
of  the  steppes,  and  others  of  the  palm  tribe  of  America,  delight  in 
the  open  hiirning  plains,  these  arborescent  ferns,  which,  viewed  afaroA*, 
look  like  palms,  re  lain  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  cryptogamous 
plants.  They  prefer  solitude,  twilight,  and  a  moist,  cempei-ate,  and 
stagnant  atmosphere.  If  occasionally  they  descend  toward  the  coast, 
it  is  only  under  the  safeguard  of  a  flense  shade*  The  old  trunks  of 
the  Cyaihea  and  Menisci um  are  coated  with  a  coal-like  powder 
which  (free,  perhaps,  from  hydrogen)  has  a  metallic  lustre  like 
graphite.  No  other  species  of  vecelaiion  presented  this  phenome- 
non; for  the  trunks  of  the  Dicotyledons,  notwitbstatiding  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light,  are  not  blackened 
sM^iuch  between  the  tropics  as  in  the  temperate  aonc.  The  trunks 
of  the  ferns,  which,  like  the  Monocotyledons,  increase  in  bulk  by  the 
remains  of  the  petioles,  may  be  said  to  commence  their  decay  towards 
the  centre,  and  that,  being  deprived  of  cortical  vessels,  by  which  the 
elaborated  juices  descend  to  the  roots,  they  are  more  readily  charred 
by  the  o?(ygen  of  the  atmosphere*  I  brought  to  Europe  specimetu 
of  these  lustrous  metallic  powdei^^  taken  from  very  old  trunks  of  Me- 
nisci um  and  Aspidium. 

*  Ai  we  progressively  descended  the  mountain  of  Santa  Maria,  we 
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fouml  the  ferns  diminish,  and  the  number  of  palms  increase.  The 
beautiful  large-winged  butterflies,  the  Nymphalae,  which  fly  to  an  amaz* 
ing  height,  became  more  frequent.  Every  thing  announced  our  ap- 
proach to  the  coast,  and  to  a  zone  of  which  the  mean  temperature,  in 
the  day  time,  is  from  28  to  30  centigrade  degrees/ — pp.  437»  438. 

The  Misuon  of  Catuaro  was  situated  in  a  wild  and  romantic 
country :  lofty  trees  of  the  native  forest  still  surrounded  the 
church ;  and  tigers  prowled  by  night,  to  carry  off  the  hogs  and 
poultry  of  the  Indians.  The  curate  is  described  as  a  doctor  in 
theology,  a  little  meagre  man,  of  a  petulant  vivacity,  quctnilous, 
dissatisfied,  and  possessed  of  an  unhappy  passion  for  what  he  called 
metaphysics.  His  notions  of  the  innate  wickedness  of  the  Negroes, 
and  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from  this  state  of  slavery  among 
the  Christians,  were  somewhat  different  from  those  of  our  author. 
•  *  The  mildness  of  the  Spanish  law&  cannot  be  denied,  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  Black  Code  of  most  other  nations  which  have  posses- 
sions in  the  two  Indian.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  those  negroes,  who 
are  insulated  in  spots  which  are  hardly  cleared,  that  justice,  hr  from 
protecting  them  during  their  lives,  has  no  power  to  punish  even  acts 
of  barbarity  that  have  caused  their  death.  If  an  inquiry  be  instituted, 
the  slave's  death  is  attributed  to  ill-health,  to  the  influence  of  a 
moist  and  fiery  climate,  or  to  the  wounds  which  he  has  received,  but 
which  are  declared  to  have  been  at  first  neither  deep  nor  dangerous. 
The  civil  authority  has  no  controul  over  what  concerns  domestic  slavery ; 
and  nothing  can  be  a  greater  mockery  than  the  highly  vaunted  efiect 
of  those  laws,  which  prescribe  the  shape  of  the  whip  and  the  num- 
ber of  lashes  allowed  to  be  inflicted  at  one  time.  Those  who  have 
not  lived  in  the  colonies,  or  who  have  dwelt  only  in  the  West  India 
islands,  generally  imagine,  that  the  master's  interest  in  the  preser- 
vation of  his  slaves  must  render  their  life  more  comfortable,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smallness  of  their  number ;  yet,  even  at  Cariaco,  a  few 
weeks  before  my  arrival  in  the  province,  a  planter  who  possessed  but 
eight  negroes,  caused  the  death  of  six,  by  flogging  them  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner;  thus  wilfully  destroying  the  greater  pnrt  of  his  pro- 
perty. Two  of  the  slaves  expired  on  the  spot.  He  embarked  with  the 
other  four,  who  appeared  more  robust,  for  the  port  of  Cumana ;  they 
died  in  the  passage.  This  cruel  deed  had  been  preceded,  the  same 
year,  by  another,  the  circumstances  of  which  were  equally  revolting. 
Enormous  crimes  like  these  are  perpetrated  almost  with  impuni|v: 
the  spirit  that  dictated  the  laws  is  not  that  which  presides  over  tbd^Cre- 
cution  of  them,  llie  governor  of  Cumana  was  an  upright  and  hu* 
mane  man ;  but  the  forms  of  justice  are  laid  down,  and  the  governor's 
power  does  not  extend  to  a  reformation  of  abuses  inherent  in  almost 
every  system  of  European  colonization.'— pp.  443,  444. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  travellers  at  Cariaco,  they  found  a  great 
•proportion  of  its  inhabitants  confined  to  their  hammocks  by  ioter- 
nntting  fevers,  which  M.  de  Humboldt  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
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fram  its  situatton.     Lemoimde^  with  infusions  of  the  Scopaiia 

dalciSy  is  usually  given^  and  sometimes  the  Cuspare,  or  Quioquitm 

I  Angoslunp,     M*de  Humboldt  rei^reis  the  unhealthy  state  of  ihia 

I  little  spot,  aa  many  of  its  inhabituiitsj  appeared  to  pos^esi  more 

[easy  manners,  and  more  enlarged  ideas  than  those  of  any  other 

|{>lace  which  he  had  yet  visited,     Tliere  seemed  to  prevail  a  marked 

rpredifecUon  for  the  government  of  the  United  States;  and  here, 

tioT  the  first  time^  the  name  of  Washington  waM  mentioned  with  a 

I  kind  of  enthusiastic  warmth— there  was  a  restless  and  dissatisfied 

LfliBposition,  but  nothing  escaped  them  that  wna  hostile  or  violent 

Ifowarfli^  the  mother-country ;  therr  longing  after  some  future  good 

ftppeared  to  be  ardent,  but  took  no  determined  direction :    they 

ffere  not  happy,  and  yet  appeared  not  to  know  why  they  should 

[be  oiherwisc\     M.  de  Humboldt  seem^  to  think,  that  tht:re  is  a 

llnoTnent  in  the  conflict  of  the  colonies,  as  in  abuost  afl  popular 

[commotioriSj  when  goverumentSj  if  they  are  not  blind  to  the  course 

[of  human  events,  may,   by  a  wise  and  provident  moderation,  re* 

rtore   the  equilibrium  and  appease  the  storm.     That  moment  we 

spect  has  passed  away;  and  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle  between 

the  physical  force  of  the  mother-country  and  the  moral  tendency 

of  the  colonies  towards  emancipation  is  now  in  fearful  arbitra- 

tbn. 

Whole  plantations  of  the  cocoa- tree  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Gulph  of  Car  be  o ;  it  is  tlie  olive  of  the  country.  The  sea  air 
seems  indeed  to  be  necessary  to  its  growth;  and  M.de  Humboldt  says^ 
that,  in  the  Missions  on  the  Oronoco,  when  they  plant  tlie  cocoa- 
tree,  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  is  always  thrown  into  the  hole  which 
receives  the  nut;  this  intelligent  traveller  further  observes^  that, 
among  the  plants  cultivated  by  man,  there  are  but  the  sugar-cane, 
the  pi un tain,  the  mammea,  and  the  alligator*pear,  which  have  the 
property  of  the  cocoa,  equally  enduring  to  be  irrigated  with  fresh 
and  salt  water*- — Yet,  our  city  agriculturists  appear  solicitous,  at 
the  simple  ^sacrifice  of  a  million  and  a  half  uf  established  revenue, 
to  enable  the  speculative  fnrtner  to  salt  his  wheat  and  potatoe 
grounds— in  other  w  ords,  to  put  the  two  great  staples  of  human  sub- 
tiMence  to  hazard,  that  the  |>oor  may  season  the  beef  and  mutton 
which,  in  this  case,  they  arc  not  likely  to  get,  more  cheaply* 

The  ninth  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  physical  constitution  and 
the  manners  of  the  Chaymas,  and  of  the  people  who  inhabit  New 
Andalusia,  contains  a  sober,  sensible,  and  well  arranged  view  of  the 
different  tribes  of  people,  and  the  dialects  made  use  of  in  this  part 
of  the  New  World;  and  we  are  pleased  to  find,  that  those  fanciful 
theories  of  the  derivation  of  languages,  from  some  slight  similarity 
in  the  construction  oi  composition  of  a  few  words,  are  now  treated 
with  as  little  ceremony  by  M.  de  Humboldt  himself  as,  in  a  former 
'         K  'Z  Artltle, 
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Anick,  w«  felt  ourselves  uulhoriicd  to  treat  some  hasty  specula- 
liotis  of  tKb  gentieniaii  on  the  same  subject.  Tlie  analogy  of  n  few 
scattered  fH)tiits  of  resemblance  is  no  proofs  he  now  admits^  that 
ihey  belong  to  the  same  stock;  and>  in  fact^  what  wonkl  be  thought 
of  1  philologist  who  should  niaintain  the  common  origin  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Incas  and  of  the  Hindoos^  because  he  found,  aftet 
minute  iuvcstigatioUj  three  nearly  corresponding  words  in  the  two 
Initguage!! — intaif  muna^tV^ui^  in  tliat  of  the  former,  and  indri, 
munytif  viptth^  in  that  of  the  latter^  signify ing^  respectively,  ikt 
uun;  tine;  ^rtat9  The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  highly  interesting, 
but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  it  that  justice  which  it  de- 
serve* ;  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  extracting 
only  the  cuncludrng  paragraph.  In  speaking  of  the  two  great 
division!!  of  the  people  of  the  New  World  into  the  whites ^  which 
are  the  Eji)c|uimaii]i,  and  the  copper-coloured^  which  include  all 
the  ri^«t  of  this*  vast  continent,  lie  observes  : — 

*  Those  nations  which  have  white  skins  begin  their  cosmogony 
with  white  mc*n  ;  according  to  the m^  negroes  and  dark*cok>ured  peopf« 
huve  |jt*en  hUckcned  or  embrowned  by  the  itHense  heat  of  the  sun.  This; 
theory  I  ado|jled  by  tht!  Greeks^  thotigb  tiol  w  about  opposition,  has 
descendrd  to  our  own  times.  BufTon  bat  repeated  in  prose  what 
Thc!otlecte«  said  in  vene  hvo  thousanrl  yean  before,  "  that  naiiont 
wear  ih^*  livery  of  the  chjnati*s  they  inhabit/*  If  history  had  been 
penned  by  negroen,  they  would  have  maintained,  what  Europeans  them- 
velvet  have  kttefly  advanced^  that  nmu  was  origfnally  blacky  or  of  a 
deep  nil ve  colour  i  that  he  became  while  in  some  races,  by  civihzation 
and  prii|;re*i'ive  deterioraticm,  in  the  way  that  animaU,  in  ihc  domestic 
Htair,  pnui  from  dark  to  lighier  shades.  In  plants  and  animals,  acci- 
dentul  viirierieit,  formed  under  our  own  t-ye*,  are  become  fixed,  and  art 
propupted  without  atteraiion^  but,  in  the  present  state  of  htiinati  or- 
iHiiiKHiion,  there  is  no  proof  of  the  different  race^  of  men,  black,  yeU 
bw,  copper* coloured,  and  white  deviating  materially  from  the  prfmi- 
tivu  type  by  the  Snilueiice  of  climate,  food,  or  oiher  exterior  agents. 

-  1  r  * 
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J  higher  rhan  the  valley  of  Carine.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  pur* 
to  rest  on  the  testimony  of  Ulloiip    This  learned  man  has  seen  the 


tthnll  have  <»ccasion  to  resumt  these  general  remarks,  when  we 
aicend  the  vast  table-lands  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  are  four  or  five 
times  I 

poie  to  rest  on  the  testimony  < 
Indians  of  Chili,  uf  ihe  Andei  of  Peru,  of  the  icorchitig  coasts  of 
Panama,  and  uho  tht^e  of  1  Louisiana  which  is  siluatetl  under  the 
northern  temperate  tmitu  lie  hud  the  ad%fintage  of  living  at  a  peHod 
when  ihttjrie^  were  nol  •«>  numerous  as  in  thf  present  d^y  ;  and,  like 
me,  he  wiia  ^lurpriijed  at  fiiuitng  the  indigenous  uacive, 'under  the  line,  ai 
dark  ii%\i\  swurthy  in  the  cold  region  of  ihe  Cordillents,  as  in  the 
pluin!».  VVhcn  we  observe  differences  uf  colour,  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
race,  Wr  nball  presently  find,  on  ihe  (lery  banks  of  the  Oronoco^  lo- 
4iHni  with  skim  inchning  to  white--esi  durau^  originis  vis/— 501 -•- 5(13. 

Ou  their  return   to   Cumana,  our   travellers  remained  tliere  a 
montb^  preparing  for  their  long  expedition  on  the  Oronuco  and 

the 
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tht  Rio  N^gro ;  ihii  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  observing 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happeuei!  on  the  'j^8th  of  October, 
and  of  comparing  the  chronometer  %vith  its  result*  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt observes,  that  the  days  which  preceded  and  which  followed 
that  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  presented  some  very  remarkable 
atmospherical  phenomena.  It  was  what  in  these  conntrief;  is  called 
the  bea»on  of  winter;  that  is,  of  clouds  and  slight  electric  showerz». 
From  the  1 0th  of  October  to  the  3d  of  November  a  reddish  vapour 
rose  above  the  horizon  and  covered  in  a  few  minutes,  as  with  a 
veil  tnore  or  less  dense,  the  whole  azure  vault  of  heaven — some* 
times  so  light,  that  the  stars  near  tlie  zenith  were  seen  to  twinkle 
through  it,  ;md  the  spots  on  the  disc  of  the  moon  were  visible ; 
but  the  hygrometer  was  in  no  way  affected  by  these  foga. 

*  From  tlie  28lh  of  October  to  the  3(1  of  November,  the  reddish 
mist  had  become  demer  than  it  had  yet  been ;  the  heat  of  the  night 
was  oppr^&^ve,  all  bough  the  ibermonieier  was  no  higher  than  96^^ 
The  breeze  which  generally  cools  Ehe  air  about  eight  or  nine  at  night 
did  not  spring  up*  The  atmosphere  appeared  on  lire ;  and  the  bernt 
aiwl  dusly  ground  was  cleft  in  all  directions.  On  ibe  4tb  of  November, 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  thick  clouds  of  extraordinary  blackness 
enveh)ped  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  BHgancine  and  the  TataraquaL 
They  ejc tended  by  degrees  to  the  zeivilh.  About  four,  we  beard  sharp 
«tid  broken  thunder  over  our  headB«  though  at  an  immense  height* 
At  iwehe  minutes  past  four*  the  mom4:;nt  of  the  strongest  electric  ex- 
plosion, there  were  two  shocks  of  an  earthquake  ;  the  lecond  followed 
after  an  interval  of  fifteen  seconds.  The  people  ran  shrieking  into  the 
streets*  M*  Bonpland,  who  was  leaaing  over  a  table,  exatntning  some 
plants  was  almost  thrown  down,  J  felt  the  second  shock  violently^ 
though  lying  slrelched  in  my  hammock*  What  is  rare  at  Cumana,  its 
direction  was  from  north  to  south.  Some  slavt:^,  who  were  drawing 
water  from  a  well  more  than  twenty  feet  deep,  close  to  the  Rio  Man- 
jranar^«  beard  a  report  like  the  explosion  of  a  strong  charge  of  gunpow- 
der, h  seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  a  very  singular 
phenomenon,  though  sufficiently  known  indeed  in  must  of  the  countne« 
of  America  that  are  subject  to  earth  qua  kes/«-512j  513* 

The  first  shock  was  preceded  by  a  violetit  gust  of  wind  ;  an<f 
followed  by  an  electric  shower  of  large  drops  of  rain ;  a  dead 
calm  succeeded,  which  continued  all  night*  The  sun  setting 
ill  the  thick  gloom,  liaiing  its  diiic  enomiouaily  enlarged^  dis- 
fig^ured,  and  undulating^  presented  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary 
magnificence^  The  tihock  of  the  earthquake,  the  clap  of  thunder 
which  accompa tiled  it^  the  red  vapour  seen  for  so  many  days,  were 
all  regarded  as  the  effect  of  the  eclipse.  About  nine  a  third  shock 
wa«  felt^  lesa  strong  than  the  two  former^  but  accompanied  by  a 
iubterranean  not^ie.  A  few  months  before  thb  period^  the  city  of 
CuQiana  had  beco  almost  tfitall)'  de5tro}ed  by  an  earthi^uake  ;  and 
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it  was  Dot  therefore  siirprtAiiio;^  that  the  people  should  liate  regirded 
these  unusual  pbiatmieiia  a^  ihe  prognostics  of  a  siinilar  misfortune. 

On  the  uiorniug  of  the  l^lh  November,  between  two  and  three 
o'clackj  there  apjieared  in  the  east  a  number  of  himinoui  meteors 
of  a  %er^  extraordinary  kind*  I'housandi  of  hre-balU  and  falling 
itars  succeedt*d  eaclt  otlicr  for  the  space  of  four  hours  \  their  direc- 
tion invAriably  being  from  north  to  south-  There  was  not  a  space 
ill  the  heii%ens  ecjuiil  in  extent  to  ilirt^e  diamettrfi  of  the  moon^ 
which  was  not  observed  at  every  moment  filled  with  fire-balU  and 
falling  stars*  All  ihe^  meteors  left  luminous  traces  from  8°  to  10° 
ill  length;  and  the  phosphoresceut  light  of  these  luminous  bells 
eoiitiuued  from  **eveti  to  eiglit  ^.ecotids*  Many  "f  the  falling  stars 
had  a  nucleus  very  distinct j  as  large  as  tlie  disc  of  J  upiter,  from 
which  proceeded  sparks  of  an  extremely  vivid  splendour;  the 
balls  appeared  to  burst  as  if  hy  explosion,  but  the  largest,  from  l^ 
to  l^  Lj  in  diameter,  disappeared  without  BcintillatioUp  and  left 
behind  theui  phos[>horescenl  beams  from  fifteen  (o  twenty  minutes 
in  breadth*  The  inhabitants  of  Cumaua  having  risen  before  four 
o'clock  to  asf^isl  at  the  fir^^t  mass*  witnessed  lliese  phenomena  with 
considerable alurm J  the  elder  part  recollecting  lljut  the  dreadful  earth- 
quakes of  IJfiG  had  been  preceded  by  similar  appearances*  They 
became  more  mre  as  the  monupg  advanced^  but  a  few  were  dU- 
tii]guii»hable  by  their  white  splendour  and  the  rapidity  of  their  mo-  ■ 
lion,  for  a  quarter  of  au  hour  after  the  ^un  had  riien ;  this,  how<»  ■ 
ever,  our  author  considered  as  the  less  extraordinary,  when  he  re- 
llectedf  that  in  the  year  1 7^B,  in  the  city  of  Papayan,  the  interior 
apartments  of  the  houises  were  strongly  ilhiminated  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  by  an  aerolite  of  au  enormoui*  size. 

Our  travellers  afterwards  found  that  these  meteors  had  every 
where  been  observed  and  compared  to  artilicial  fire- works,  even  to 
the  borders  of  Brazil,  under  the  equinoctial  line — but  this  distance 
Vim  uothing  when  compared  with  that  tinougb  which  diey  had 
appeared,  us  they  learnt  on  Uieir  arrival  in  Europe, — nanielj,  over 
an  extent  of  sixty-four  degrees  of  lulilude  and  ninety-one  of  loiigt- 
tude ;  on  die  equator,  ju  America,  to  Labrador;  and  on  tJie  continent 
of  Europe,  at  Weimar  in  Germany,  and  at  Henenhut  iu  Green- 
land \  the  former  of  wiiich  is  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  the 
latter  one  thousand  three  htnulrcti  marine  leagues  from  llie  Rio 
Negro,  which,  supposing  the  meteors  to  have  been  the  same  (and 
the  time  exactly  corresponds)  woidd  prove  their  height  above  the 
earth's  surface  to  be  four  hundred  and  tteven  leagues.  But  we  are 
»lronj;;ly  disposed  to  question  llieir  idt^ntity ;  to  tm  it  seems  that  their 
airuuJtaneoua  appearance  may  beaM  ribtd  with  far  more  probabilitj 
to  an  identity  of  atmosphere  than  of  bodies  moving  in  that  atmos^ 
phere,  at  such  distances  from  the  earth *s  surface ;  as,  according  to 
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the  present  state  of  our  knowledge^  it  seems  doubtful  whether  light 
or  heat,  or  substance  of  any  kiud^  could  be  iUMtained  in  a  state  so 
ver}'  much  attenuated  as  it  tiiust  necessarily  bt  at  such  a  height* 

*  Those  na turn!  phibsophera  who  have  of    hilc    insiituteH  tuch 
elaborate  inve^ligations   into    the    natirrc  of    falling    stars    iind    their 
parallaxes,  consider  them  aa  meteors  belotigiu^  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  our  atmosphere ;  as  placed  bcivveeii  the  region  of  the  aurom  bo- 
realis  and  that  of  the   lightest  clouds.     S<mie  have  been   seen  not 
higher  than  fourtetin  thousand  toiticii,  about  four  leagues;  the  most 
elevated  appear  not  to  excetd  thirty.    They  are  frequenily  more  than 
m  hundred  feel  in   diameter;  and  such  b  their  rapidity,  that  they  tra- 
verse a  space  of  two  leagues  in  a  few  seconds.    Some  have  been  measured 
which  had  a  dirtfction  altDost  perpend iculnr,  or  which  formed  an  ajigle  i 
of  Mty  deforces  with  the  vertical  line.     This  very  remarkahle  circum*  I 
Stance  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  falling  !^t:ir^  are  not  aemliies,  whichf  j 
after  floating  a  long  while  in  space,  like  the  heavenly  boities,  take  fir^ 
Upon  accidentally  entering  our  atmosphere,  and  fall  to  the  earth/* — 

Troni  CuHiana  our  travellers  set  out  on  a  coasting  voyage  to  the 
port  of  La  Guayra.     1  hey  descended  rapidly  the  little  river  of 
Manzanares,  the  sinuosities  of  ^diich  are  marked  by  cocoa-trees,  as 
the  windings  of  a  river  in  our  climate  are  by  poplars  and  willows; 
tlie  thorny  bushes  which  by  day  presented  only  leaves  covered  with 
dust^  glittered  during  the  night    with  a  thousand  luminous  and 
sparkling  points,     llie  number  of  phosphorescent  injects  (M.de 
"lumboldt  says)  are  greatly  augmented  in  the  hurricane  months ; 
'^when  it  is  delightful  to  observe  tlie  effect  of  these  moving  and  deep- 
red  fires,  which  J  reflected  by  the  pellticid  water^  confound  their 
.figures  with  those  of  tlje  starry  vault  of  heaven.     The  followilig 
^observa lions  are  very  characteristic  of  our  autlior's  manner. 

*  We  left  the  shores  of  Cumana  as  if  we  had  been  old  inhahititnts.  It 
was  the  fir^t  tipot  we  had  touched  under  a  zone,  on  which  my  thoughts 
had  been  fixed  from  my  earliest  youths  Mature,  under  the  climate  of 
the  Indies,  gives  birth  to  an  impression  so  deep  and  powferful  that*  after  , 
&  few  months*  sioy,  we  seem  to  have  lived  there  a  long  succession  of 
years*  In  Europe,  the  inhabitant  of  the  North,  and  of  plains,  expe- 
riences a  similar  sensation,  when  quitting,  even  after  a  transient  visit, 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  the  delijihtful  country  between  Tivoll 
and  the  lake  of  Nemi,  or  the  wild  and  awl^ul  scenery  of  the  Upper  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees*  Vet  throughout  the  temperate  zone,  there  is  but 
Httle  contrast  in  the  regetable  world*  The  pines  and  oaks  which  top 
ihe  mntintalns  uf  Sweden  have  a  certain  family  likeness  to  those  which 
fiourisb  undur  the  genial  dimes  of  Greece  ajid  llalv*  Between  the  Iro- 
pici>  on  the  contrary*  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  two  Indiaa,  the  whole 
face  of  nature  is  new  and  wonderfuL  In  tlie  plains,  ur  in  the  glonm  of  the 

*  *  M.  Chladai^  who  at  £ni  GOdddcred  falling  iiait  a*  uruUEei,  Iju)  finer  itt^doiied 

K  *  forests. 
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foteitSt  tbe  femcmbmnce  of  Europe  is  almost  effaced ;  for  it  h  by  fegeta*  | 

tioti  ibftt  the  character  of  scenery  is  determined;  it  isi  this  which  acu 

f  upon  the  imagination  by  its  mass,  by  the  contrast  of  its  forms,  and  by  the 

f  tpLcndour  of  its  colours.     Our  new  impre^sjunf ,  in  proportion  to  their 

Ltacngth  and  freshness,  destroy  those  we  have  hitherto  receivetl*    Their 

e  gives  them  the  semhtatice  of  age,     I  appeal  to  those  who,  more 

tble  to  the  beauties  of  nature  than  to  the  charms  of  social  life,  have 

fipeni  much  time  in  the  torrid  2one,     With  what  fond  remembrance  dft  \ 
they  clicrish  for  the  remainder  of  their  days  the  spot  where  they  first  j 
I  planted  their  foot!     A  vague  desire  of  seeing  it  again  lingers  in  their] 
I  thoughts  to  the  most  advanced  period  of  life.     Even  now,  Cumana  ancll 
ts  dusty  ^oil  are  oftener  present  to  my  imagination  than  alK  the  wonders] 
I  ©f  the  Cordilleras,     Under  the  soft  sky  of  the  south,  the  earth*  evcml 
where  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  derives  beauty  from  the  light  and 
I  enchanting  hues  of  the  atmosphere*     The  sun  does  not  merely  illu- 
[mine  every  object,  it  colours,  it  throws  around  it  an  ethereal  vapour 
which,  without  aflfeciing  the  transparency  of  the  air,  renders  the  tinti 
more  harmonious,  temper  the  power  of  the  light,  and  sheds  throughout 
nattire  that  calm  which  is  rejected  on  our  souls.    To  explain   this 
I  vivid  impression  excited   by  the  scenery  of  the  two  Indias,  and  this  too 
Ittpon  coasts  but  thinly  wo^nJed,  it  may  be  suRicient  to  recall  to  tnind, 
I  that  the  beauty  of  the  sky  from  Naples  to  the  equator  augments  almo&t 
much  as  from  Provence  to  the  south  of  Italy/ — p.  53 L 
La  Guayra^  which  is  rattier  a  roadsted  than  a  harbour,  is  com- 

Eared  with  Santa  Cruz  in  Tctiertfie ;  the  houiies  of  the  city  are  backed 
y  a  wall  of  steep  rocks,  between  which  and  the  sea  the  level  ground  | 
is  not  more  than  a  hiuidrcd  and  forty  toises  in  width :  this  space  it  I 
'  occupied  by  two  parallel  streets  containing  a  population  of  about 
eight  thousand  inhabitants*     Tlie  place  has  something  of  a  lonely 
and  nielanchply  appearance;  bearing  more  affinity  to  that  of  a 
rocky  islatid,  destitute  of  soil  and  vegetation,  than  to  a  continent 
covered  with  vast  forests-     Froui  a  suite  of  experiments  witli  the 
thermomcterj  it  appeared  that  the  climate  of  La  Guayra  is  one 
of  the  highest  temperatures  on  the  globe:  but  it  was  not  con- 
iidered  to  be  remarkably  unhealthy  ;  and  that  dreadful  scourge,  the 
yellow  fever,  had  not  been  kttowii  there  above  two  years  before 
M,  de  Humboldt *s  visit;  that  is,  immediately  after  opening  the 
port  to  foreigoers  in  1 797*     The  North  Americans,  labouring  under 
typhus^  were  received  into  Spanish  hospitals,  and  it  was  soon  spread 
abroad  that  they  had  imported  the  contagicjiis  disease ;  while  the 
North  Americans  declared,  in  iheir  turn,  that  their  people  had 
brought  it  from  La  Guayra,    Be  this  as  it  may,  neither  countiy  has 
been  free  from  it  since  the  period  in  question,  and  perhaps  both  of" 
tbem  may  with  propriety  refer  its  origin  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  road  leading  from  La  Guayra  to  the  Caraccas  is  said  ta] 
resemble  those  of  Saint  Gothard,  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ;  the 
culmtDatiug  point  of  th^  mouiuaiii  is  named  La$  Vmlim;  and 
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sort  of  inn  or  hailing  place,  near  the  aummit,  is  called  Ln  Venta 

*The  tint  time  q(  my  crossing  ttiis  table-land  oti  ray  way  to  the 
ipital  of  Venezuela^  I  iauml  a  number  of  traveNers,  wlio  were  resting 
heir  mules,  assembled  round  the  littk  inn  of  Guayavo.     They  were 
Ian  habit  ants  of  Caraccas,  and  ware  wrangling  about  the  insurrection  in 
l&vour  of  independence,  which  had  taken  place  a  little  lime  before. 
[Joseph  Espana  had  perished  on  the  scaffold  ;  and  his  wife  was  groaning 
in  a  cloister  for  giving  shelter  to  her  wandering  husband,  and  not  de- 
nouncing him  to  the  governniL^nt*     I  was  struck  at  the  irritation  of  their 
minds,  and  with  tht^  acrimnntous  discuMion  of  questions  upon  which 
there  ought  never  to  be  adiiference  of  opinion  among  men  of  the  same 
countr)'*     Whilst  talking  of  the  hatred  of  the  mulattoes  to  the  (r^c 
[negroes  and  the  whites ;  of  the  wealth  of  the  monks,  and  of  the  difficulty 
of  holding  the  slaves  in  subjection,  a  cuhj  wind,  descending  from  the 
lofty  summit  of  the  Silla  of  Caraccas,  enveloped  us  with  a  thick  mist, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  angry  dispute.     We  took  shelter  in  the  Venla  of 
Guay&vo.     Upon  entering  the  hou^p  an  old  man,  ^vho  had  spoken  with 
more  calmness  than  the  others,  reminded  them  how  imprudent  it  was,  in 
these  times  of  iecret  accusation,  both  on  the  mountain  and  in  theciry^ 
tQ  enter  into  political  discussions.    These  words,  delivered  in  a  place  so 
dreary,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind  :  during  our  excyrsioui 
tothts  Andes  of  New  Grenada  and  Peru,  impressions  of  the  same  kind 
were  frequently  renewed.  In  Europe,  where  nations  decide  their  quarreli 
in  plains,  people  cUmb  the  mountains  to  dnd  seclusion  and  kiherty. 
In  the  New  World ,  the  Cordilleras  are  inhabited  twelve  miles  up;  yet 
tiither  men  carry  with  them  their  civil  broils  and  their  low  and  hateful 
rpa^sions*     Gambling-houses  are  established  on  the  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
lf>j)  the  spot  where  the  discovery  of  mines  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
fritfes;  and  in  these  vast  wildernesses,  almost  abi>ve  the  region  of  snow, 
iurrounded  by  objects  calculated  lo  elevate  the  mind,  the  news  of  the 
refusal  by  the  court  of  a  ribband  or  a  title  often  disturbs  the  happiness 
of  whole  families.' — p*  5^1 . 

Caraccas  is  the  capital  of  a  country  nearly  twice  ts  large  at 
Peru,  and  little  short  iu  extent  of  New  Granada.  This  coniitry, 
kno^vn  by  the  Spanish  government  under  the  name  of  Capifnma 
geuerat  de  Camcats,  or  the  United  Provinces  of  Venezuelaj  contains 
ticarly  a  million  of  inhabitatits,  of  vihich  about  GOjOOO  are  negro 
iltves.  It  consists  of  seven  provinces,  forming  three  distinct 
zonesi  stretching  from  east  to  west ;  that  of  cultivated  land,  that 
of  savannas  or  pasturage,  and  that  of  forests ;  the  last  of  which 
is  penetrable  only  by  means  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  it:  and 
111  these  three  zones  M*de  Humboldt  sees  the  picture  of  the  three 
conditions  of  human  society — ^the  life  of  the  wild  hunter,  in  the 
woods  of  the  Orofioiro — the  pastoral  life  in  the  llams^  or  savannas 
— and  the  agricultural,  in  the  high  valleys,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  bordering  the  sea-coast.  The  natives  of  what  our  au- 
lltor  culls  ttie  fir^jt  zone,  from  their  miitual  quarrtls^  and  the  tnter- 
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Terence  of  the  nionb  and  the  Spanish  soldiers,  are  said  to  enhibtt 
a  melancholy  picture  of  nitsi^ry  and  privation ;  a  tame  uniformity 
prevails  in  the  pastoral  regions;  the  agricnhural  are,  af  course^  the 
most  civili/ed  and  the  mosit  social* 

'ITie  native  Indians  of  ihe  CupiUinm  are  not  nuoierons;  the 
whites  and  the  mestees  therefore  lia\e  nothing  to  fear  from  ihem, 
as  tliey  do  not  exceed  one-ninth  of  the  wliole  population,  whereas 
in  Mexico  they  are  slated  to  anioimt  nearly  to  one- half.  Neither 
are  the  blacks  of  Venezuela  considerable  in  number;  but  ihey  be- 
come of  irtiportance  by  their  accumulation  in  one  spot :  d^ey  con- 
stitute about  the  tifteenth*part  of  the  ^vhole  populaiion.  Cuba, 
isvho!»G  extent  is  eight  times  Less  than  Venezuela,  has  about  four 
limes  more  slaves,  the  number  in  th^t  island  being  2i'2,t.MJ(),  The 
great  basin  of  the  Allan  tit,  formed  by  the  shores  of  Venezuela,  of 
New  Granada,  of  Mexico,  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  Antilles, 
is  called  by  M,  de  Humboldt  the  American  Mediterranean  ;  and 
these  he  computes  to  contain  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  free 
blacks  and  slaves ;  IjuI  so  unequally  distributed,  thai  there  are  very 
few  in  the  south,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  west;  their  great  accumu- 
lation being  on  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  this  basin,  or  on 
the  sides  of  it  next  to  Africa,  In  the  Spanish  colonies  the  litlte 
commotions  which  have  occasionally  manifested  I  hem  selves  among 
the  slaiies  have  speedily  been  repre^jicd;  but  the  establish  men!  q( 
U'hat  is  called  freedom  in  St.  Domingo  has  emboldened  tbem  to 
issume  a  mcnaclni!  attitude,  and  created  very  cousider^ble  alarm ; — 
well  indeed  it  may  !  M.  de  Huniboldl  says  that  the  gradual,  or  im- 
mediate abolition  of  slavery  has  been  proclaimed  in  the  different 
regions  of  Spanish  America,  less  from  motives  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, than  A»r  the  purposes  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  a  race  of 
men,  intrepid,  habituated  to  privations,  and  easily  persuaded  tbat 
the  contest  is  for  their  own  interests. 

M-  de  Humboldt  cautiously  abstains  from  giving  any  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  probable  tcjniinalion  of  the  present  contest  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  with  the  mother- country ;  (of  which  we  shall 
speedd)  present  our  readers  w  itli  an  interesting  detail ;)  but  he  offers 
some  very  sensible  remarks  on  this  painful  subject*  He  observes, 
that  the  desire  of  uninterrupted  trauuuilllty,  the  dread  of  engaging 
in  an  enterprise  that  may  miscarry,  hmder  all  those  connected  wiih 
the  Spaniards  from  embracing  the  cause  of  independeuce,  or  from 
aspiring  to  die  establish menl  of  a  local  and  representative  govern- 
ment, although  dependent  on  the  mother-country.  One  parly,  dread- 
ing all  violent  measures,  flatter  ihem&elves  that  moderate  reform 
might  render  less  oppressive  the  colonial  government ;  they  see  in  a 
levohitioo  the  toss  of  their  slaves,  the  spoliation  of  the  clergy,  and 
tlie  iati  oductioa  of  toleration^  which  they  consider  as  incompatible 
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with  ihe  estuM  ishe^  worship.  Others  belong  to  lliat  small  number 
r  of  families,  which,  in  every  commiinily,  whether  by  bereditiiry  opu- 
rience^  or  by  their  ancient  estEbli^hineat  in  the  colonies,  exercise  a 
[teal  municipal  aristocracy.  '  They  would  rather/  says  M*de  Hum- 
Itioldt, '  be  deprived  of  certain  rights  than  let  all  participate  in  them  ; 
llhey  would  prefer  even  a  foreign  government  to  a  power  exercised 
l»y  an  inferior  caste  of  Ameiicarij^ ;  they  abhor  everj^  con^titutiou 
ifoiuided  on  an  ei|ual]ty  of  rights  -  above  all^  they  dread  the  loss  of 
fthose  titlesj  which  have  cost  ihem  so  much  trouble  to  acquire,  and 
I  which  con^itute  so  essential  an  ingredient  in  their  domestic  happi- 
liieis/  Tliere  are  yet  others,  and  their  numbers  are  not  inconsider- 
illbie^  who  live  on  their  estates,  and  enjoy  that  liberty  which  presents 
elf  even  under  the  most  vexatious  governments*  These  would, 
Aoubtless,  prefer  the  ancient  condition  of  the  colonies,  a  national 
[government,  and  full  liberty  of  commerce ;  but  this  wish  is  not 
jAvfficiently  strong  to  prevail  over  the  love  of  repose,  and  the  habits 
lt)f  an  indolent  life;  to  urge  them,  in  a  word,  to  long  and  painful 
Bacriiices. 

M*  de  Humboldt  estimated  the  population  of  the  Caraccas  at 
forty  thousand  souls,  in  IBOO;  this  had  increased  to  fifty  thousand 
when  the  great  eartliquake  of  the  20th  of  March,  IB  1^2,  took  place, 
and  buried  nearly  twelve  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  under  the  ruins 
of  their  houses :  the  political  events  w  hich  succeeded  this  catas<- 
trophe  have  reduced  the  population  of  this  ill-fated  city  to  less  than 
^twenty  thousand.  Caraccas  contains  eiglit  thurchesj  five  convents, 
rand  a  public  theatre,  Tlie  pit,  in  which  the  nien  are  separated 
from  the  women,  is  uncovered,  *  so  that,*  says  M,  de  Humboldt, 

*  one  may  see  at  the  same  time  the  actors  and  the  stars.' 

A  naljoual  author,  Jose  de  Oviedoy  Batios,  has  compared  the 
site  of  Caraccas  with  that  of  the  tcrrestiial  paradise,  and  found 
in  the  Anauco,  and  the  neighbouring  torrents,  the  four  rivers  which 
watered  the  Garden  of  Eden;   ^  and  what/  asks  M,  de  Humboldt, 

*  can  be  imagined  more  delicious  than  a  temperature  which  ran|fes, 
in  the  day-time,  from  li?  to  ^itPS',  and,  in  the  night,  from  P2°  h* 
Id  14°  4'  of  Reaumur,  and  which  is  favourable  at  once  to  the 
jrowth  of  the  banana,  liie  orange,  th^.  coffee,  the  apple,  the  apricot, 
ind  wheat-corn?'  He  admits,  nevertheless,  that  the  proximity  of 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Avila  and  Silla  give  to  the  city  a  dull  and 
Heavy  character^  especially  in  ilie  months  of  November  and  De^ 
cember* 

'  Bui  this  prospect,  lo  gloomy,  m  melancholy — ^this  contrast  between 
ihe  serenity  of  raorning  and  the  clmiriiness  of  evening  does  not  CKist  in 
the  middle  of  summer.  In  June  and  July  the  nights  are  clear  and 
delicious:  the  atmosphere  retah>i?  then  timt  unbroken  purity  and 
transparencyi  which  are  peculiar  to  tbti  tabie-mounlains  and  all  the  up- 
land 
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land  vallifs  in  calm  weather,  so  long  ai  the  windi  mingJe  no  currenis  of 
air  of  a  diflerent  temperalure.,  ft  is  at  this  sc^ason  thBC  one  enjoys  al! 
the  beauty  of  a  laiid»tt:ape  which,  at  the  end  of  January,  I  never  s»aw 
perfectly  clear,  except  for  a  few  dsyt.  The  two  round  beads  of  the 
SilJu  appear  at  Caraccaa  almost  under  the  same  augle  of  elevation  as  the 
Pic  of  Teneriffe  in  the  port  of  Orotava.  The  lower  hdf  of  tlie  moun- 
tain is  cloihed  with  a  smooth  turf  j  next  corner  tlic  zone  of  cvergiven 
■Hrub&,  which  a  rosy  light  reflects  at  the  flowering-time  of  the  Befana, 
Ihe  Aipinc  Hase-imif  of  equinox ial  America.  Above  this  woody  zone 
rise  two  Huge  rocky  masses  in  the  shape  of  cupolas.  Destitnle  of  ve- 
getation, ihey  increase  by  their  nudity  the  apparent  height  of  a  mouti- 
tain^  which,  in  the  temperate  part  of  Europe,  would  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered in  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  with  this  imposing  aspect 
of  the  Silla,  and  the  ragged  disposition  of  the  ground  to  the  north  of  the 
Town,  that  are  agreeably  contrasted  the  cultivated  region  of  the  vale, 
and  the  smiling  plains  ot  Cliacao,  of  Petera^  and  La  Vega.' — 581. 

A  taste  for  literature  is  encouraged  at  CaraccaS|  and  the  iuhabi- 
tatits  are  particularly  fond  of  music,  which  is  cultivated  with  success^ 
and  which  Btrvea^  as  the  cultivation  of  the  flue  arts  seldom  fails 
to  do,  to  bring  together  the  different  classes  of  society ;  but  the 
sciences  have  made  little  progress.  It  was  otily  in  the  convent  of 
8t.  Francis  tliat  our  travellers  met  with  a  respectable  old  man^ 
who  had  distinct  notions  on  the  state  of  modern  astronomy ;  and  he 
calculated  almanacs  for  all  the  provinces  of  Venezuela.  This  great 
city  had  no  printing  press  before  ItjfXj,  when  a  Freiicbmanj  of  the 
name  of  Delpechei  introduced  one. 

In  a  journey  to  the  summit  of  the  peakad  mountain  of  Silla,  vpe 
have  many  curious  and  striking  observations  on  the  rocks^  the  vege* 
lation,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Here,  as  afterwards  among 
the  Andes,  the  travellers  sought  in  vain  for  a  native  rose-bush^ 
and  M.  de  Humboldt  doubts  if  this  charming  plant  is  to  be  found  in 
all  South  America,  or  even  in  the  whole  southern  hemisphere.  Hb 
clttcidattons  on  the  distribtition  of  plants,  and  the  singular  resem- 
blance in  the  habit  and  physiognomy  of  plants  under  isothermal 
parallels^  in  regions  the  most  distant  from  each  olherj  are  ingenious 
and  interesting,  but  too  long  for  us  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  them. 
He  deprecates  all  hypotheses  on  this  subject,  too  lightly  adapted  by 
some,  and  declines  substituting  odiers^  conceiving  that  the  natural 
historian  has  pert^brmed  his  part  in  poititing  out  the  facts  and  tlie 
order  in  which  nature  has  distributed  tlie  vegetable  forms.  This  is 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  we  heartily  congratulate  M.  de  Hytnboldt  on 
hii»  escape  from  the  trammels  of  theory,  which  is  at  once  the  pride 
and  ilie  bane  of  science  in  the  capital  of  France  where  be  first  im- 
bibed it. 

w  from  the  top  of  the  Silla  is  thus  described, 
gained  the  summit^  we  enjoyed,  though   but  for  a  few 
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iBinutefl,  the  heavens  in  all  iheir  serenity.  Our  eye  stretchetj  over  a  vast 
«xtciit  of  country,  plunging  at  once  upan  the  sea  in  the  north,  and  upon 
the  fertile  valley  nf  Caracca^  in  tbe  south*  The  barometer  stood  at 
^  jnclies  7.  6  lines;  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  13°  f» 
HITe  were  at  an  elevation  of  thirteen  hundred  and  tifty  toises.  An  ex* 
pause  of  lea,  of  tbirty-jiix  leagues  radius^  is  embraced  in  one  view*  Those 
wiio  afe  apt  to  become  dizzy  on  looking  down  great  depths,  should  re- 
main in  the  middle  of  the  small  flat  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  cupolu, 
of  the  Silla.  The  mountain  is  not  remarkably  high,  being  nearly  eighty 
lofses  lower  than  that  of  Canigou  ;  but  what  distinguishes  it  from  all  the 
mountains  I  have  crossiedj  h  m  immense  precipice  on  the  side  of  the  sea* 
The  shore  forms  but  a  narrow  edging;  atid,  in  looking  from  the  top  of  the 
pyramid  upon  the  houses  of  Caravellada,  the  wall-sided  rocks,  by  an 
optical  illusion  of  which  [  have  often  spoken^  appear  almost  perpen- 
dicular* The  true  inclination  of  the  slope  appeared  to  me,  by  an 
accurate  cakulation,  53^  2B\  The  mean  inclination  of  the  Pic  of 
Tencriffe  is  hardly  1*2^  30'.  A  precipice  of  six  or  seven  miles,  like  that 
of  the  Silla  of  Caraccas,  is  a  phenomenon  much  rarer  than  is  imagined 
by  thojic  who  traverse  mountains  without  measuring  their  height,  bulk, 
or  declivity.     Since  the  revival,  ju  several  parts  of  Europe,  of  expe- 

Eiioientsupon  the  fall  of  bodies,  and  upon  their  deflexion  to  the  south-east, 
p  wall-sided  rock,  two  hundred  and  fifty  toises  <jf  perpendicular  heijiht, 
lias  been  sought  in  vain  throughout  all  the  Alps  of  Swisserknd,  The 
btope  of  Mount  Blanc  to  the  Allije  Blancbc  iUm^  not  make  an  angle  even 
^f  45%  although,  in  most  geological  works,  Mount  Blanc  is  described  as 
cut  straight  down  on  the  boutb/— p,  608* 
It  was  night  when  they  reacliedj,  in  their  de^ccntj  the  savannty 
iphicb  is  more  that!  nine  hundred  toises  in  height* 
*  Asthereisscarcely  any  twilight  beiwtieji  the  tiopjcsi,  perfect  day -light  is 
foUowed  by  sudden  darkness.  The  r^uon  was  in  the  horizon  :  her  face 
was  covered  from  time  to  time  by  heavy  clouds  driven  by  a  cold,  impetu- 
ous* wind.  The  steep  declivities,  clothed  uith  yellow,  withered  grass, 
were  at  one  time  w  rapt  in  obscurity,  then,  suddenly  i II  u  mi  ned,  they  looked 
like  precipices  which  the  eye  sought  to  fathom.  We  proceeded  in  a 
long  file,  endeavouring  to  assist  each  other  with  our  hands,  to  prevent 
rolling  down  in  case  of  stumbling.  The  guides  who  carried  our  insitru- 
ments  left  us  one  by  one  to  go  and  sleep  in  the  mountain.  Among 
ihoae  who  remained,  was  a  Congo  negro,  who  excited  my  admiraiion  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  carried  upon  his  head  a  large  dipping  needle, 
keeping  it  always  in  equilibriumt  notwithstanding  the  «reat  steep- 
^ei»  of  the  rocks.  The  mist  began  to  clear  away  fr<mi  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  The  lights  which  we  saw  scattered  beneath  us  produced  a 
double  illusion — the  steeps  seeming  still  more  dangerous  than  they 
rpally  were,and,  during  six  houni  of  continual  descent,  we  constantly  fan- 
cied ourselves  near  the  farm-housea  at  the  foot  of  the  Silla.  We  heard, 
very  distinctly,  human  voices  and  the  shrill  tones  of  guitars,  Gene^ 
tally  speaking,  so  strong  is  the  upward  propagation  of  sound,  that,  in  an 
Aerostatic  ba  I  loots,  the  barking  of  dop  may  somen  raes  be  heard  at  the 
icight  of  three  thousand  toises/— p,  6li}. 

This  last  gbservalion  is  very  just.     From  the  edge  of  the  Tabic 
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Mountain  J  which  is  ihree  tlioitsand  sk  Hundrt^d  feet  liigh,  and  the 
upper  part  of  which  rises  pcrpendiciibrU'  at  die  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  Cape  Town,  ever^'  noise  made  tii  the  town,  and  even 
the  word  of  comm;ifid  on  thp  parade^  niav  be  distinctly  heard. 
Shakspeare  therefore  is  pr6b;ibK  more  correct  when  he  describes 
the  crows  and  choughs  fmm  Dover  chff  to  sliew  '  scarce  so  gross 
as  beetles/  than  when  he  says 

* '  the  murmuring  surge 

That  oil  tb'  unnutitbered  idle  pebbles  chafe. 

Can  ^arce  be  heard  so  hrgh/ 
Tlie  volume  conchide.^  with  hi  me  account  of  the  attempls  at 
working  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  Caraccas,  which  were 
soon  abandoned  from  the  sleiiiicr  indications  of  these  metals,  and 
llie  high  price  of  labour;  but  M,  de  Humboldt  thinks  that  the 
question  whether  die  province  of  Venezut^la  p*>ssesse8  mines  worthy 
of  being  worked  is  by  no  means  decided  ;  and  that  ailhough  in 
countries  where  labour  is  dearer,  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil  de- 
mands unquestionably  the  first  care  of  government,  the  example  of 
New  Spain  sufficiently  proves  that  the  working  of  metals  does  not 
always  injure  the  pioi|re&s  of  agricultural  industry,  '  The  highest 
cultivated  plains  of  Mexico,  (he  says^)  those  whirh  recal  to  the  re- 
CoUeclion  of  travellers  ihe  most  beautiful  lields  of  France  and  the 
touth  of  Germany,  exttnd  from  Silao  towards  the  Villa  de  Leon  ; 
they  border  on  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato^  which  alone  produce  the 
sixth  part  of  all  the  !»ilver  of  the  New  World/ 

We  have  been  copious  iti  onr  extracts,  in  order  more  fully  to  ex- 
hibit M ,  de  Humboldt's  manner  of  treating  his  subjects.  Being  less 
scientific  than  the  former  part  of  the  narrativei  this  volume  is  better 
ftdapted  for  the  general  readtr  ;  and,  as  M.de  Humboldt  knows  so 
well  to  communicate  an  interest  to  every  subject  w  hich  conies  under 
bis  view^  vve  have  very  little  doubt  that  his  remaining  volumes,  which 
will  conduct  liis  readers  along  the  Oronoco,  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  elevated  plains  of  Mexico^  will  rise  in  interest  with 
the  importance  and  grandeur  of  his  subjecct* 

Aht-  VIL     a  practical  Inquiry  into  the  Cames  of  the  frequent 
Failure  afihe  Opera  Horn  of  Depremonf  and  nf  the  Extraction 
of  the  Cataratt^  ai  usunilt/  performed;  mth  the  Desrription  of 
a  Series  of  new  and  improied  Operatiom,  by  the  practice  of 
which  mmi  of  these  Cames  of  Failare  may  be  avouled.     lilap- 
trated  hi/  Tabies.ofthe  cum  para  live  mccess  of  the  new  and  aid 
modvx  (if  practice.  By  Sir  WiJlium  Adams,  &c>    London.  IB  1 7. 
T^HKRE  is  less  of  the  art  of  composition  in  this  book  than  wa 
^    usually  meet  with  in  the  present  day.     The  title-page  has  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  run  away  with  the  preface — and  the  de- 
dication with  the  subject  and  the  snpplemetit.    The  periods  are, 
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tti  DiBtiy  itistsnces^  out  of  joint ;  the  tiianner  h  too  diffuse  and 
deiukory,  and  the  |>roiioun  of  tlie  first  person  somewhat  more  fre- 
quent in  its  uppearancc  than  is  customary  in  the  polibht^d  reserve  of 
modern  times*  With  all  iWiSj  liowever,  the  work  has  a  peculiar 
claim  to  a  t  ten  I  ion  ^  and  we  have  read  it  with  coiisiderahle  ni  teres;  t. 
Its  subject  15  highly  important;  its  questionable  points  are  dis- 
cussed with  great  candour;  it  h  enriched  with  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  the  best  and  most  skilful  authorities  of  every  country, 
not  ostentatiously  paraded^  but  fairly  brought  forward  and  com- 
pared, for  the  purpose  of  stating  their  respective  merits  and  de- 
fects, and  of  showing  the  necessity  of  some  improvement  in  the 
be«t  modes  of  operating  for  the  cataract  which  have  hitherto  been 
deviijed;  and  it  is  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  the  author's 
ingenuous  disclosure  of  the  practice  which  he  iS  well  known  to 
have  applied  with  auccess  to  the  blind  pensioners  of  Greenwicli 
Hofcpitalj  as  wall  as  in  the  private  course  of  his  proressional  en- 

ffcmcnN, 

The  definition  of  the  disease  called  Cataract  is  thus  given  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  w  ork : — 

•  The  term  cataract  h  of  Greek  «Ienvation,  and  signiiies  an  opacity 
.  tiiher  of  the  crystalline  lens^  its  capsule,  or  the  infer^tidal  fluid  con- 
•toiined  betwwen  I  he  lent*  and  capsule,  which  is  called  the  Humowr  Mor- 
^  gagni,  (Humor  Morgagm)  it  having  been  first  discovered  by  the  cmi* 

ncnt  antitomist  of  that  name.    Cataract  may  exist  in  any  of  these  parts 
separately,  or  lht*y  may  all  be  at  the  same  time  opaque.'     To  which  the 
author  mlils,  (p*  4.)  ^  the  capule  and  lens  are,  however,  much  more 
rfrequenllyoccupied  hydiseaselhanlhe  humour  morgagni/ 

We  suspect  that  a  5 i/w/*/e  cataract  of  Morga^nis  interstitial  fluid 
'  19  rather  a  speculative   than  an   actual  disease ;  one  that  possibly 
may  exist,   rather   than  one  that  has  been  actually  detected  and 
described,     Richter,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  is  the  only  writer 
before  Sir  William   Adani^,  who   has  ever  noticed  this  species  or 
variety  ;  for  at  present  we  know  not  how  to  arrange  it.     The  notice 
Qccurs,  as  in  the  volume  bt^forc   US|  in  the  initiatory  account  of  , 
die  disease,  and  is  never  touched  upon  or  referred  to  afterw  ards. 
Nor  do  we  recoll4!Ct  a   single  caie  of  the   kind  described   as  an 
tctual  occuiTence  in  any  author  whatever:  and  hencc!  Plenck,  who 
1  iias  made  a  \ery  free  u^  of  Kichter,  and  followed  up  the  diseases 
,  of  the  eye  through  little  less  ihiui  nix  hundred  dis^imct  !ipecm^{io 
[nay  nothing  ijf  the  iniinerous  varieties  into  which  each  of  these 
'  tpecies  isslill  further  divided,}  and  who  may  therefore  be  conceived 
lo  have  given  all  that  is  needful^  has  omitted  the  interstitial  cata- 
ract altqgetlier.^ 
.        It 
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It  is  singular  that  the  term  cataract^  tbotigli,  a-?  our  tiuttior  ob- 
serves, of  Greek  derivatioa,  and  certainly  of  considerable  antiquity, 
is  not  to  lje  found  either  among  the  Greek  or  Rnnmu  writers ; 
the  first  of  whom  called  the  disease  aporhi/m  tairo;^  j(r*f)  or  hypo- 
di^sis  (uTTovwo-i;)— and  the  latter  mjfiuio,  wUn^U  is  the  name  em- 
ployed by  Cekus^  Cataracta,  bov\evtr,  is  in  frequent  use  among 
the  Arabian  authors,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Avicenna,  That  we  derived  it  from  the  splendid 
caliphat  of  Bagdad  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  term  cataract, 
however,  does  not  exactly  signify  an  opudt^^  as  is  stated  in  the 
definition  before  us,  nor  dhturbance  or  coujusmn  of  the  sense  of 
vision^  as  is  its  common  interpretation.  Cataractes^  or  catar- 
rhactes,  (xara^ajinj^  or  xarstp^ajfnjf j)  whence  the  Latin  cataracta, 
is  a  genuine  Greek  term,  importing  a  gate  or  duor^  or  the  bar  which 
fastens  it  and  proves  an  impediment  to  its  being  opetied ;  and,  as 
the  eyes  were  called  by  the  Greek  philosophers  the  portals  or 
windows  of  the  mind, — 

Bicerc  porro  oculos  nullam  rem  ccrnere  posse» 
Sed  per  eos  an i  mum  yM  jhribm  %\ii^ciMr^  rtclum^ 
Difficile  ent— 

the  elegant  fancy  of  the  Arabians  applied  ihe  term  cataracta  to  t!je 
disease  before  u^,  as  forming  a  bar  or  shutter  to  those  windows 
by  w  hicli  ilie  mind  obtaius  a  view  of  externa]  objeciSj  or  ail  external 
world. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  species  of  cataract  to  detect  is  that  of  the 
lenticular  membrane  or  capsnlcj  (llie  second  of  Plenck  and  of  Sir 
William  Adams,)  when  confined  to  its  posterior  part,  or  that  im- 
mediately behind  the  lens  itself,  and  which  is  hence,  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  concealed  by  it.  From  the  depth  of  the  opacity, 
covered  by  the  healthy  appearance  and  natural  brilliaocy  of  the 
lens,  it  is  not  surprizing  Uiat  it  should  have  puzzled  many  ophthaU 
nitsts  of  considerable  practice^  and  been  mistaken  by  others  for 
an  amaurosis  or  guttu  serena,  and  consequently^  while  admitting  of 
cure,  been  abandoned  as  an  intractable  disease. 

'  The  ppacity  of  ihe  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  can  at  all  limes  be 
easily  distinguished  ;  hut  the  posterior  opacity  ]!>  not  easily  detected, 
and  has  been  known  to  dude  the  careful  exammatton  of  several  very 
experienced  ocuUsts^  by  wliom  it  has  been  mistaken  for  gutca  $erena; 
and,  aUhoun;h  ihts  species  of  cataract  is  mentioned  by  authors,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  were,  in  reality,  practicallyp  aware  of  it* 
exisience,  Ihdeed,  without  the  assistance  of  the  belladonna,  or  some 
other  applicaTion  capable  of  dilating  the  pupil,  which  cla^  of  appUca- 

^tarat'tn,   1,  [»  crvsEuilintinu  »<  ip*^   '^"^   cr^sitillirtii  eat  opoca.     S.  In  capwilamii, 
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tions  were  known  to  the  ancient  writers,  but  have  been  revived  only 
witbin  these  few  years,  it  is  diflicult,  and  some  limes  impossible,  to  dis- 
tinj^uisb  it,  llichter,  Wenj^el^  and  Scarpa,  who  bavt;  written  so  lart»ely 
upon  cauiract,  aiul  have  published  cftses  of  its  varieties  on  which  tJiey 
iiave  operated,  have  not  recorded  any  iusitanee  of  this  remarkable  spi;- 
des  :  in  which  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  is  alone  afft^ted  with 
opacity,  while  the  anterior  part  of  that  membrane,  and  the  crystallirt** 
Icm^  remain  perfectly  transparent.  In  this  country,  tit  least,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  practically  very  little  knoivn  previous  to 
the  publicatioN  of  my  work  on  Cataract,  &c.  in  1S12,  ia  which  a  cabt; 
of  this  kind  is  iletailed  at  length,  in  a  gentleman  who  h;id  been  blind 
€ighteei)years,  seven  of  which  he  had  been  under  the. care  of  an  eminent 
and  experienced  tjculist,  who  considered  and  treated  the  disease  a» 
Gutta  Serena/ — pp,  6 — 3, 

We  have  no  dcmbt  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  so  far  as 
relates  to  Diir  own  couijtrv,  and  concede  to  Sir  Wiltiani  Adams  the 
merit  of  having  tir^t  practically  called  the  attention  of  the  English 
professioi]  to  this  peculiar  spt^cies  of  cataract,  thouj^h  the  quotation 
we  have  just  made  from  Pletick  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  disease 
bid  been  long  kno^^ii^  and  its  seal  distiuctlj  laid  down  by  writers  on 
the  continent. 

It  was  formerly  supposed,  by  one  or  two  writers,  that  the  crys- 
lalljue  humour  has  no  proper  capsule^  and  that  the  only  ineAibrane 
%vbich  invents  it  h  a  duplicature^  or  anterior  and  posterior  eittcnsiou 
of  the  meiiibrane  which  incloses  the  vitreous  humOLir^  and  which  is 
cofjiinonly  described  by  the  name  uf  tunica  aranca,  or  membrana 
liyaloldea  ;  hut  it  had  altogether  escaped  our  uttentioii  that  thia 
anatomical  mistake^  as  we  must  still  venture  to  call  it,  had  been 
unaccountably  revived  within  the  last  five  years  by  a  distinguished 
surgeon  of  this  metropolis,  in  a  passage  copied  by  the  present 
writer,  and  plausibly  as^nerted  to  be  little  more  tlian  a  transcript 
from  Anthony  Maitie-Jan's  TrtiUv  des  Maiadles  de  t'Ocil.  It  is 
not  neces.snry  to  enter  into  the  subject :  the  atiatomy  of  the  eye  is 
too  well  known  in  the  present  day  to  reiulor  the  point  for  a  mo- 
ment questionable  ;  and  if  it  were  not,  the  cloud  of  authorities 
brought  forward  by  Sir  William  Adams,  in  proof  that  the  lens  has 
a  tunica  propria,  and  that  the  species  of  cataract  before  us  is  seated 
in  the  posterior  part  of  that  tunic,  would  itiipel  us  to  banish  all 
hesitation  whatcver- 

But  we  meTition  the  fact  for  two  rcttson^t.  First,  becatisean  error 
upon  this  subject  is  of  great  importance  in  a  practical  point  of 
view  ;  and  secondly,  if  the  position  could  be  sustained  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  investing  membrane  of  the  lens  is  nothing  more  than 
an  extension  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
no  writer  has  hitherto  explained  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term 
cataract,  as  technically  employed^  or  the  real  nature  and  extent  of 
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the  di!?ease  it  itidicates  ;  since,  instead  of  being  limited,  m  we  be- 
lieve it  hna  been  b^  every  oiiCj  to  an  opacity  of  ihe  lenticalfir  rlium- 
ber,  or  its  delicate  walls,  it  would  run  indefinitely  into  the  \\n\U 
mid  chamber  of  unother  and  very  distinct  portion  of  the  eye-ball, 
and,  conseqiientK,  confound  diseases  that  bavc  liilUerto  been  held 
altotjctlier  diiicrepnnt  and  dissociate. 

Tlie  cause  of  cataract — vvc  mean  that  of  tbe  crystalline  lens — ba» 
never  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  w^^  at  one  lime 
supposed  to  be  most  frequently  a  result  of  inrtamtnation*  Our 
author  sibandons  this  principle  upon  every  occasion,  and  adopts  its 
oppo;<ite^lhat  of  debility  of  the  minute  vcsi^h  of  the  lens  :  in 
other  wordily  \\c  arc  now  to  read  atony  instead  of  entony  as  its  origin* 

*  InilcL^I,  it  is  a  mutter  of  doubt  with  me*  whether  tbe  body  of  the 
Icm  is,  under  any  circumstunce,  capable  of  iaki*i{>  on  inHammution^ 
aUhotif^h,  both  froin  disease  and  accident,  the  capsule  is  susceptiljle  ot 
n  in  n  high  ilcgree:  and  I  think  it  more  probnblep  when  opacity  of  the 
lifHi  results  from  a  blovv  upon  the  eyt?,  without  the  CEp!iule  being  rup^ 
tured,  ihut  it  originates  from  the  derangemeut  produced  in  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  leus,  which  occasions  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
LUk«J,  rather  tha!i  an  excess  of  it, 

*  This  hypothesis  (for  such  it  must  be  considered)  seems  strength- 
ened, by  the  manner  in  which  cataract  is  suppos<?d  to  occur  in  old  per- 
sons, in  whcprn  the  nninuie  order  of  vessels,  in  common  with  those  of 
every  other  pan  of  the  systent,  becoming  obliterated,  probably  pro- 
duces an  opuclty  of  the  lens,  frotu  the  want  of  noumhment,  ivhich,  in 
conseq'ience,  being  no  longer  influenced  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
loses  its  Yjttility*  and  becomes  opake/ — p.  29' 

Hiis  explanation  i^  ingenious  ;  yet  as  a  cataract  of  the  capstile 
produced  avowedly  by  inflammation,  in  many  instances  extends  to 
tbe  body  of  the  lens,  it  does  not  account  for  the  means  by  which 
siicli  extension  is  produced.  In  this  case,  the  action  seems  to  be 
one  and  the  same— simple  and  continuous.  But  upon  tbe  hypo- 
thesis before  us  we  are  to  suppose  two  opposite  actions— excess 
of  irritability  operating  on  the  capsulcjand  deficiency  of  irritability 
upon  the  lens  ;  to  contemplate  the  one  as  the  cause  of  the  other, 
and  both  these  opposite  actions  as  productive  of  a  common  results 

The  progress  of  the  disease  i»  accurately  sketched  in  the  follovi*- 
ing  passage : — 

*  The  tirst  symptom  of  the  approach  of  cataract  is  marked  by  a 
ftli^ht  obscunty  of  vision^  as  if  the  patient  was  looking  through  a  cloud, 
bsibt  limoke,  or  dirty  glass,  which  h  frequently  accompatded  with  the 
appearance  of  black  specks,  cobwebs,  tires,  &c.  flitting  before  his  eye, 
i\l  tirbl,  theve  h  so  small  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  that  no  person,  by  examining  that  body,  would  be  led  to  suspect 
the  approach  of  cataract,  as  the  (hdlness  of  vision  perceived  by  the 
patient,  t  l*elieve  generally,  if  not  always,  precedes  any  observable 
change  ia  the  trau&parency  of  the  lensj  which  fre^juently  renders  il 
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cxceedmgly  diflficuU  to  determine  between  the  first  approaches  of  gutta 
tcrena,  and  of  catiiract  Shortly  aftenvarda  ihe  pupil  loics  its  beauiiful 
jet  black  cobur,  and  assumes  a  turbid  appearance,  which  iTiaddinL*?»s 
increases  by  degrees,  until  at  last  the  lens  becomes  entirely  opakt%  and 
of  a  white,  yellow,  or  dark  calotir,  comiituting  what  H  called  ^  mature, 
or  ripe  cataract. 

*  During  the  whole  of  the  advance  of  the  cataract,  unless  it  he  com- 
plicated with  any  other  state  of  disease,  the  natural  functions  of  the 
jfis  are  preserved,  and  no  pain  whatever  is  felt  in  the  eye,  or  bead.  So 
little  conscious,  indeed,  is  the  patient  of  the  existence  of  cataract^  when 
it  attacks  but  one  eye  at  a  time,  that  he  in  frequently  ignorant  of  the 
loss  of  sight  in  it^  until,  by  accidentally  covering  the  other,  he  linds 
him&elf  wholly  dark  j  or,  from  being  unable  to  judge  accurately  of  dis- 
tances, he  spills  his  wine  in  attempLing  to  pour  it  into  a  small  ghiss»  or 
cannot,  with  certainty,  snuff  a  candle,  and  is  bence  induced  to  examine 
bis  eyes  separately.  In  one  instance  which  I  saw  at  Exeter,  where 
cataract  was  produced  by  a  blow  froni  a  bush,  the  wife  of  the  patient 
loon  after  obs^erved  a  whiteness  of  the  pupil,  which  she  did  not  meniion 
to  her  husband^  le^t  it  should  alarm  him;  and  it  was  upwards  of  three 
weeks  before  he  knew  himself  to  be  blind,  in  one  eye,  by  accidentally 
putting  his  hand  over  the  other* 

*  The  disease  generally  commences  at  first  in  one  eye,  and,  by  the 
lime  it  has  made  any  considerable  progress,  the  other  eye  becomes 
a^^ted.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  as  I  have  known  ten, 
«r  fourteen  yejirs,  to  intervene  between  the  production  of  cataract  in 
one  e^e,  and  the  subsetjueni  formation  of  it  in  the  other*  There  is  an 
equal  degree  of  unceriaint}',  in  the  period  of  lime,  required  for  the  com- 
plete formation  of  cataracts.  I  have  known  them  completely  formed 
(and  when  not  arising,  apparently,  from  any  particular  exciting  cause) 
in  the  short  space  of  three  monihy,  whereas,  in  other  instances,  if  1  may 
credit  the  patients'  statement,  they  bad  been  gradually  losing  their  sight 
for  upwards  of  ten  years.  The  usuaL  length  of  time  is  between  one 
and  three  year^,  which  embraces  the  period  when  the  obscurity  of  vision 
first  commences,  until  the  cataract  is  completely  formed.  When,  how- 
ever, the  cataract  is  produced  by  accidents,  or  arises  from  the  appli- 
cation of  any  particular  exciting  cause,  it  will  sometimes  form  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  space  of  lime. 

*  Richter  mentions  the  case  of  a  forester,  who,  labouring  under  the 
gout,  bad  bis  feet  exposed  to  a  great  degree  of  cold  during  the  night : 
me  gout  suddenly  retroceded  in  consequence^  anrl  he  wa^  entirely  de- 
prived of  hissijrht  the  same  night.  He  adds,  "  I  saw  him  next  morn- 
ing, and  fnimd  a  complete  pearly -colon  red  cataract,  Eschenbacli 
relates  a  similar  case,*' 

*  Tartra,  in  his  excellent  Thesis  on  Cataract,  mentions  a  case,  related 
by  Fabrice  de  Hilden,  of  a  lady  about  ftfiy  years  of  a*;e,  who,  having 
wept  a  jrreat  deal  for  the  loss  of  a  relation,  became  blind  from  cataracti 
in  one  nighr,  without  pain  or  inflammation. 

'  He  jiUo  mentions,  that  he  wnt.  informed  by  Weidmann,  a  cele- 
brated surgeon  of  ilayence,  of  a  case  of  cataract,  which  suddenly 
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formed  In  t>ie  eye  of  a  man  on  hii  quitting  a  feast  very  much  intox- 
icated. Ttfnori  Mates,  that  he  had  seen  a  lady  with  two  cataracts » 
which  were  completely  formed  in  one  day*  lie  also  relates  the  case 
of  a  prmer,  who,  giving  inlo  hb  poilery  wtiile  it  was  heated,  came  out 
with  two  perfect  cataracts/ 

Alt  tliese  cases  import  great  irritative  actjon,  aid  suggest  inflam- 
niatioti  raiher  than  atony  as  the  cause,  Iiuieed  we  can  hardly 
conceive  how  the  latter  could  produce  so  sudden  an  iiiHueiice  :  and 
it  ia  observed  by  our  miihor  liiiusclf  immediately  afterward^^  thut^ 
*  when  cataract  results  from  age,  or  is  produced  by  any  other  ua* 
tural  cause,  the  |>rogre5a  nf  the  disease  is  much  more  slow/  We 
mean  not,  however,  to  say  that  local  debility  does  not  induce  cata- 
ract, but  only  thai  it  is  not  ibe  sole  inductive  principle;  and  that 
cataract,  like  gangrene,  and  a  variety  of  other  diseases,  may  pro- 
ceed from  either  extreme.  It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  asi  our 
a  u  til  or  observes,  '  that  calamct  in  old  persons^  oi'  tliose  in  whoin 
the  animal  powers,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  are  suffering 
by  slow  decay,  is  occasioned  by  an  obliteration  of  the  vesseU  thai 
nourish  the  crystallitie  lens/ — ^p.  48., 

It  is  not  very  surprizing  that  a  dexterous  and  miccessful  operator 
should  be  forwaril  in  reeommciidin^,  even  from  the  first,  a  recourse 
to  chirurfMcal  rather  ihaii  to  medical  trcatiuent.  We  do  not  differ 
from  our  author  in  tlie  main,  but  vie  think  that  he  aIlo\is  somewhat 
too  little  to  iht  pQssibiliit/  o(  bcnei-it  from  any  plan  of  medical  treat- 
ment that  is  either  now  kuo^^ii,  or  may  be  hit  upon  hi  re  after.  Ilie 
suhjecl,  howeveri  is  well  put  in  ihe  following  paitisage: 

*  By  whatever  process  the  disorder  miiy  be  produced,  it  is  obvious, 
that  it  h  not  bktly  lo  be  easily  within  the  reach  of  nieiiical  treatmeiu  ; 
and  ihe  almo^  uniform  failure  of  general,  and  local  remedies,  leaves  no 
other  resource  fur  the  patient  than  an  operation. 

'  It  will  be  granled  to  mt%  without  much  heiiilalionj  that  no  solid 
body,  in  m\y  part  of  the  system,  admtU  of  bein^g  rt^raoved  by  ihe  ab- 
sorbents, Without  Imi  undergoing  solution.  A  suppoMtion  to  the  con- 
trary, involves  the  tthsurdity  of  believing,  that  the  finest  and  most  deli- 
cate senes  of  vebst-K  of  the  body,  whose  largest  trunks  are  with  difficulty 
made  visible  by  dissection,  and  whose  smaller  tubcn  Jire  not  cognizable 
to  the  senses,  and  can  only  be  proved  lo  exist  by  analogical  reasoning, 
should  possess  ihe  mechanical  power  of  ahriiding  the  s<did  substance  of 
bone*  The  power  of  these  vt^ssels  in  absoibintt  fluids  is  undeniabJe; 
ami  it  is  eipJaliy  certain,  thai  portions  of  ex  folia  led  bone  are  removed  by 
rthem,  and  rwnicd  into  the  general  system;  but  their  structure  ^hews 
the  impoMibihiy  of  iheir  rxercii.in^  a  sullicient  force,  (at  thi&  purpose, 
uponsdid&tibstiinces  ;  it  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  ilmt  solution 
takes  phice  as  a  preliminary  process  to  ab*orpti*in*  'J'his  rensoning 
ppplics  \iith  eoual  force  to  the  abijorption  of  solid  cataracts,  for,  in 

(jrt>j)ortion  to  the  comparaijve  Mjie  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  which  the 
C»«and  capsule  possess,  the  resiitance  will  be  equal  to  that  which  is 
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ofiered  by  bone  to  absorbent  vessels  of  n.  larger  size>  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  One  necessary  slep,  therefore,  to  the  removal  of  a  solid, 
kutleular  eatsiract,  is,  fim  of  alt,  lo  efiect  its  solulioiu 

*To  accomplish  this,  completely  within  itscapstde,  and  tvithout  the 
sol  rent  agency  of  the  aqueous  humour,  must  be  ttdraitted  to  be  bey  o  ml 
ibe  power  of  nny  ijilernal,  or  external  remfditis,' — pp,  48^  ^9* 

Now  we  cannot  categorical ly  consent  to  any  such  admi*jsion, 
although  we  arc  not,  at  prcseittf  acquainted  with  any  medicine,  or 
cour!*e  of  medicines  which,  whether  generally  or  locally  applied, 
will  decidedly  operate  in  retnoving  the  opacity.  We  object  to  the 
argument. 

The  cataract^  or  opaf^ue  lens,  is  here  contemplated  as  a  dead  or 
inert  body,  surrounded  by  a  living  snbsiance.  it  should  first,  liow- 
everj  have  been  proved  that  it  is  a  dead  or  inert  body^  lint  grant- 
ing that  it  is  so,  are  we  to  suppose  no  other  set  of  vessels  at  work 
to  carry  oft*  this  obstruction  than  the  absorbents  ?  We  admit  that 
in  every  case  of  this  kind  a  solution  of  the  dead  matter,  and  con- 
sequently a  solvent  medium,  is  necessary :  and  in  all  conimon 
cases ^  even  where  a  dead  piece  of  bone  is  to  be  removed,  we  find 
ibis,  or  think  we  find  it,  in  the  new  and  correspondent  action  of 
the  contigtious  ijecernenis  thus  keeping  pace  with  the  new  action 
of  the  absorbents,  and  pouring  forlli  a  secretion  that,  being  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  dead  matter,  dissolvesj  not  indeed  the  v^hole 
■ubstance  at  once,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  mass  of  pus,  or  of  any 
Olber  Huid,  but  only  that  part  of  it  with  which  it  is  in  immediate 
contact,  and  which  hereby  becomes  fitted  for  absorption,  and  is 
absorbed  accordingly.  And  as  the  same  double  and  harmonious 
action  is  continued  upon  every  fresh  surface  of  the  dead  matter  that 
thus  becomes  exposed,  the  whole  is  at  length  carried  off,  and  a 
cavity  produced  where  before  was  solid  substauce. 

This  reasoning,  which  is  meant  to  embrace  and  exemplify  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  John  Hunter  upon  the  general  subject  before  us, 
applies  to  the  opaque  lens  contemplated  as  a  dead  or  inert  sub- 
stance alone.  But  it  is  not  necessary  thus  to  contemplate  it  in 
every  case  of  lenticular  opacity  \  for  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  pro- 
bable, that,  in  many  instances,  it  becomes  nebulous  from  the 
secretion  of  a  morbid  and  non  -  transparent  ft  lud  by  its  own  minute 
ffecernettts ;  and,  in  such  cases,  a  return  of  the  diseased  vessels  to 
their  wonted  healthy  action  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
opacity,  and  consequently  to  carry  off  the  cataract. 

Whether  there  actually  exist,  in  the  wide  region  of  therapeu- 
tics^ any  description  of  medicines  capable  of  exciting  this  retuni 
of  Ileal tEiy  action,  or  of  stimulating  the  surrounding  systems  of 
secernent^  and  absorbent  to  a  removul  of  the  entire  Ichs  when 
absolutely  dead  or  inert^  is  a  qiienion  altogether  distinct  from 
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tlie  present  consideration,  which  is  merely  designed  to  shew,  that 
the  goiieral  principles  of  ihe  animal  ecouomj,  80  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  them,  mid  as  ihi  >  apply  to  the  suhject  before  us» 
are  in  favour  of  curative  trials  by  medicine,  rather  than  adverse  to 
iheni  upon  ihe  ground  of  physiological  absurdity.  That  the 
crystalline  lens,  in  a  state  of  health,  h  a  lifing  and  active  sub- 
»^ncc  ;  and  that  a  chal^t^e  in  its  organization  is  perpetually  taking 

fhce  will  not  be  di'jputed  by  any  physiologist  in  the  present  day. 
nicrnal  agents,  apparently  of  various  kinds,  which  lie  far  beyond 
the  prying  power  of  the  nicest  i  esearch,  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  this  i:ljan^;e,  and  hereby,  indeed,  not  only  produce  the 
opacity  which  wc  call  cataract,  but  all  the  pecuUar  characters  by 
w  hich  one  species  or  variety  is  distinguished  from  another,  and  the 
cataract  is  renderetl  black  or  white,  or  ferrugineou,\,  or  green^  or 
amber  in  respect  to  colour;  or  hard,  horny,  soft,  or  even  fluid 
and  milky,  in  respect  to  consistence.  And  if  internal  agents  be 
possttrssed  of  these  powers,  it  is  possible,  whether  we  be  acquainted 
with  them  or  not,  that  exteniul  agents  may  also  exUt,  capable  of 
producing  effects  as  considerable.  The  specific  medicines  we  ar« 
acqnainCcd  with  are  not  many,  and  their  course  of  action  is  en- 
tirely concealeii  from  us:  vet  tliey  are  miBiciently  numerous,  and 
Uieir  influence  upon  particular  organs  h  ^ufliciently  direct  and  uno* 
quivocal,  to  induce  a  helief  that  other  specifics  may  yet  exist,  posr- 
■essing  as  clear  and  undeniable  a  power  over  other  organs  of  the 
anhiial  system.  Nor  can  we,  even  at  present,  altogether  discredit 
the  beneiits  which  are  stated  by  writers  of  the  first  cliaracter,  to 
have  resulted  occasionally  from  a  judicious  application  of  some  of 
tile  remedies  in  common  me. 

He  are  nevertheless  ready  to  admit,  and  even  with  a  high  degree 
of  satiBfnciion^  that  the  Judicious  and  ingenious  improvement  given 
by  Sir  William  Adams  to  most  of  the  operations  for  cataract,  in 
whatever  wny  it  be  intended  to  remove  it,  renders  all  attempts  at 
curing  or  relieving  the  disease  by  ntedicine  of  far  less  consequence 
tlian  they  have  been  in  former  times. 

The  ordinary  opera  dons  employed  for  the  removal  of  cataract 
are  the  three  following  : — that  of  couching,  or  deprestsion ;  that  of 
extraction  ;  and  that  of  absorptiun.  Each  of  these  is  described 
at  leTrgtb,  as  well  historically  as  practically, in  the  work  before  us; 
their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  very  candidly 
brouri^ht  together  from  the  best  practical  writers  on  the  subject: 
and  the  danger»i  and  the  didiciiltieH^  and  die  various  inconveniencea 
acLompauying  each,  being  forcibly  and  alarmingly  detailtdp  not 
from  writings  hostile  to  the  particular  method  irjve&tijinted,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  verbijl  admissions  of  its  diirt  advocaiei 
and  paUuas,  our  auUior  p^  oceeds  to  point  out  the  means  by  which 
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the  greater  parl»  and  not  tin  frequently  the  whole  of  these  evil^  may 
be  avoidiid  by  \u%  own  method  of  operalin:?,  which  he  descriht*a 
willi  u  perspicuity  and  an  ingenuoustiess  that  dota  equal  credit  la 
hh  ht;id  and  his  heart* 

Of  the  three  ordinary  modes  of  attempiiug  to  remove  the  cata- 
ract, and  which  we  have  just  adverted  to,  ihut  of  depres^iun  or 
couch  if!  ^f  as  it  is  collocjuiaJly  called,  h  abandoned  hy  our  auilior 
altogether;  and  for  reasons  which  we  confess  are  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  ourselves,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  prove  sufficitfutly 
satisfactory  to  the  profession  at  large.  The  operation  for  absor}>- 
lion  ap|>€ars  to  be  Sir  \VjIIian»'s  favonnle  mode  of  practice.  It 
IS  in  effect  more  exlensivcly  applicabJe  tir.ni  any  other  operation  for 
ciataract,  and  will  probably  hereafter  be  alloweii,  in  every  insltmce, 
to  supersede  the  use  of  the  depressing  procesuj  wherever  the  cala- 
rmct  is  capable  of  division;  as  the  process  of  extraction,  with  our 
author^s  new^  mode  of  placing  the  lenji  jn  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
then  drawiiitr  it  away  through  an  opening  on  the  outer  side,  instead 
of  the  inferior  part  of  llie  cornea,  will,  in  like  manuer,  be  em- 
ployed to  supersede  the  same  process,  wherever  die  cataract  is  iudi- 
irisiblc  from  its  hardness.  We  were  much  pleased  widi  the 
authors  valuable  iuiproveaient  on  Cheseldeu's  operation  for  artifi- 
cial pupil;  it  bids  fair  to  ^e  accompanied  with  very  extensive  suc- 
cess* 

1 1  itherto  most  operators,  having  made  their  election  of  a  particu- 
lar mode  of  practice,  have  coufiued  themselves  to  that  mode  alone, 
mid  rejected  every  otljer  as  of  inferior  value.  It  i^i  to  the  credit  of 
Sir  VVdiiatn  Adams  that  he  employs,  without  prejudice,  such  mode 
as  appears  best  adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  case. 

*  Those,^  says  h:^,  *  who  practise  the  older  mode  of  extraction,  in 
general  confine  ihcmselves  e.sclusiveiy  to  that  operulion,  \vh*itever  miiy 
be  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  comi^^tt'iice  of  the  cataract,  or  its  com- 
phcatiouii.  Frum  the  various  species,  varieties,  and  coinhiaations  of 
the  disease,  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  it  must  appear 
evident  that  no  one  operaijoii  can  he  etjually  ajjpltcahle  to  eiII.  It  is 
the  duly,  therefore,  of  the  surgeon  to  iuvebtigate  the  causes  of  the  diDi* 
culties  aad  embarraHsmenb,  which  give  rise  to  the  frerincnt  fadure* 
which  must  necessarily  result,  when  the  same  operation  h  incibcnnii- 
nately  employed,  and  to  exert  h\%  ingenuity,  in  order  to  devise  means 
by  which  the  causes  of  failure  may  be  avoided,  ^uch  has  heen  my 
endeavour,  and  1  trust  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  me, 
lo  express  the  hope,  that  these  objects  are  in  ;i  great  measure  accom- 
plished, by  the  adoption  of  a  scries  of  operatiims,  which  vary  ill  ibeir 
nature  according  to  the  species  of  distiase  to  be  operated  upon, 

'  The  leaduig  principle  of  my  practice  is,  tfmt  the  Qptmt'mi  r feeling 
the  mlntmn  and  aitju/rptiun  of'  It  ft  Hat  far  cataract,  ^/muid  he  pvrfonmd  m  ail 
ugu^  ami  m  txrri^  ctmthmatiofi^  of  that  speaea  of  dt'itase^  tti  prrfae/ivc  t& 
ali  other  oiicrations^  itA«*  it  can  be  done  with  sqfcty.  This,  as  li I  ready 
tneniionedj  is  always  practicable,  when  the  cunaislence  of  the  cataract 
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n  elm  its  uf  free  divi^fan  ;  In  which  ca^e,  I  afterwarils  place  a  part*  or  ihe 
uhole  of  the  fragmet^lf  in  tbe  anterior  chamber,  where  ihey  become 
absorbed  in  ihe  spucc  of  a  few  weeks,  wilhtmt  produciug  cilher  pain  or 
inconvenience.  Bui  as,  unless  the  cataract  adniitb  uf  having  ita  nudetiB 
^livitled,  it  requires  a  considerable  tlnie  lo  effect  its  absorption,  and 
sometimes  also  scvenil  operations,  m  oriler  to  obviate  these  incon* 
vtniiences,  I  now,  in  such  cases,  at  once  extract  it.  In  perfofming  the 
operaiioii  of  eMraction,  as  just  described,  I  have  the  gnat  advantage 
of  fii^t  asceruuninii  with  the  needle,  whether  the  cataract  admits  of 
division  or  not,  which  h  not  possible  where  the  usual  method  of  eAlrac- 
lion  k  performed  ;  when,  however  ill  adapted  the  case  may  be  to  that 
operation,  or  however  favourable  to  the  absorbent  practice,  the  patient 
is,  nevertheless,  exposed  to  dangers  peculiar  to  extraction j  and  from 
which  dangers  Ihe  absorbent  practice  h  wholly  exempt/ — pp.  14*2 — 144, 

We  cantiot  but  regard  this  %olumc  as  a  very  valuable  accession 
to  tlie  chinirgical  library,  not  of  our  own  counlr\^  alone,  but  of 
Europe.  It  requires,  aa  we  have  already  observed,  to  be  method- 
ized and  cotidensed  ;  but  it  is  %vritten  with  an  air  of  candour,  witli 
a  spirit  of  research,  with  a  full  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
ihe  subject,  an  ardent  love  of  it^  and  a  successful  puriuil  of  it^ 
\vbicb  deservedly  place  its  author  in  the  tirst  rank  of  ophtlial* 
mic  snrgery* 

The  volume  closes  with  ri  Supplement,  for  which  we  are  sorrj- 
that  there  should  have  been  tiuy  occasion.— It  is  in  emitted,  *  A 
Letter  to  ilie  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Direclort  of 
Greenwich  Hospital|  containing  an  Exposure  of  ihe  Measures 
resorted  lo  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  **  l^ndon  Eye  Infirmary/* 
for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  Adoption  attd  Execution  of  Plans 
for  the  Extermination  of  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia  from  the  Army 
and  from  the  Kingdom,  submitted  for  the  approval  of  GovemnieuL' 

Into  this  we  cantiot  posf^ibly  enter,  and  especially  with  only  ^ 
one  sitie  of  the  question  before  us*  The  case  is  certainly  a  very  ■ 
sitrong  one,  and  drawn  up  with  a  manly  spirit  and  deep  feeling 
of  injustice*  The  parly,  against  whom  the  Letter  is  directed, 
vill  necessarily  reply  to  its  charges:  but  we  sincerely  lament  that, 
in  an  honourable  profchsicnT,  and  amidst  the  medical  officers  of 
establishments  so  valuable  as  those  before  us,  any  other  contest 
ihould  exist  than  the  generous  one  of  striving  how  the  public  may 
be  best  benehted  by  the  means  such  institutions  so  extensively 
poisess,  and  by  the  talents  they  are  so  well  calculated  to  elicit. 
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lace  nmong  men  iu  a  ^tatc  of  civilised  sociely*  '  NcTer/  says  a 
Frencli  critic  on  the  subject,  ^  was  there  a  recital  more  terrible ; 
it  makes  one  shudder  in  every  page,  and  trcmbfe  at  every  line. 
The  subterraneous  scenes  of  Ann  Uadcliffe,  and  all  llie  imaginary 
horrors  of  our  melodriinies  and  our  tragedies,  shrink  to  nothing 
before  t!ie  real  horrors  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe/  | 

The  French  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  extending 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oambia,  having  been  re-  ' 
stored  at  the  general  peace,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  a  frigate 
«nd  three  other  vessels,  was  sent,  in  the  month  of  June  18 IG,  lo 
take  possession  of  them.     It  was  complete  in  all  its  parts^  as  the 
Frencii  eKpeditions  usually  are,  including  men  of  science,  artisans^  , 
agriculturists^  gardeucrsj  miners,  &c.  amounting,  with  the  troop^i  , 
to  nearly  four  hundred  persons,  exclusive  of  the  crews.     The  naval  ^ 
p^rt  was  entrusted  to  M.  de  Chaumareys,  Mho  had  the  command 
i>f  the  frigate,  La  Mifime,  of  forty-four  guns. 

Owing  to  a  very  relaxed  state  of  discipliRe,  and  an  ignorance  of 
the  Gonunoii  principles  of  navigation  which  would  have  disgracetl 
a  private  merchant  ship,  this  frigate  was  suffered  to  run  aground 
on  the  bank  of  Arguin.     Attempts  were  made  to  get  her  off^  at- 
tempts, however,  which,  according  to  the  narrative  before  us,  were 
m  inctficient  and  discrediiahle  to  the  naval  officers,  as  tiic  gross 
ignorance  which  had  carried  the  ship  into  that  situation ;  and  it  was 
»oon  discovered  tliat  all  hopes  of  saving  her  must  be  abandoned, 
and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  concert  measures  for  the  escajie 
of  the  passengers  and  crew*     Sotne  biscuit,  wine,  and  fresh  water 
were  accordingly  got  up  and  prepared  for  putting  into  the  boats,  and  i 
upon  a  raft  which  had  been  hastily  constructed  ;  but,  in  the  tumuk  j 
of  abandoning  the  WTeck,  it  happened  that  the  ruft,  which  was  des-  j 
lined  to  carry  the  greatest  number  of  people,  had  the  least  share  of 
the  provisions ;  of  wine,  indeed,  it  had  more  than  enough,  but  nut 
a  single  barrel  of  biscuit.     No  enjbarkation  list  hud  been  nnide 
out— no  disposition  of  any  kind  for  the  distribution  of  tliose  oa  ' 
board. 

There  were  five  boats;  iu  the  first  were  the  Oovemor  of  Senegal 
^nd  his  family,  in  all  thirty>tive;  it  might  (say  our  anihors)  ha\«  | 
carried  twice  as  many;  the  second  took  forty-two  persons;  the 
third  lvventy*eight ;  the  fourth,  the  long-boat,  eighty*eight ;  the 
iifth,  twenty-live;  and  the  jolly-boat,  fifteen,  among  whom  were 
M-  Ficard,  his  wife,  four  children,  and  three  young  ladies.  Tiie 
military  had^  in  the  first  instancet  been  placed  upon  the  raft — the 
number  embarked  on  this  fatal  machine  was  not  less  than  one  bun- 
dred  and  fifty ;  making,  with  those  in  the  boats,  a  total  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety-sevcUi 

Ou  leaving  the  wreck,  M.  Corr^ard,  geographical  engineer,  (oie 
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of  tlie  writers  of  the  Narrative,)  who  had  volunteered  to  accom|>nijy 
liig  men  on  the  raft,  wishing  to  be  assure*!  that  proper  iiistntmetiJs 
and  charts  for  navjgaliiig  it  hud  been  put  on  board,  ^m  loltl  by  ihe 
captain  timt  every  thing  necessary  had  been  pnivided,  and  a  iiu%al 
officer  appointed  to  take  chiirge  of  it :  this  naval  officer,  how  ever, 
jumped  into  one  of  the  boaL*)^  and  n<;^ver  joined  them. 

The  boats  pusljed  off  in  u  line,  towing  the  raft,  and  assurjn<T  the 
people  on  board  thai  they  would  conduct  them  safely  lo  land. 
They  had  not  proceeded,  however^  above  two  leagues  from  ihc 
wreck  when  they,  one  by  one,  cast  off  the  tow-lines.  It  was  after- 
wards pretendeil  that  they  broke;  had  this  even  been  true,  die 
boats  might  at  any  time  hare  rejoitied  the  raft;  ittstead  of  which, 
they  all  abandoned  it  to  its  fate,  every  one  striving  tu  uiake  off' 
with  all  possible  speed. 

At  this  lime,  the  raft  had  sunk  below  the  surface  to  the  deptb  of 
three  feet  and  a  hnb>  and  the  people  w  ere  so  sfjueezed,  one  again&t 
attother,  that  it  vva»  found  impossible  to  move;  fore  and  aft,  tliey 
were  up  to  the  miildle  in  water.  In  such  a  deplorable  situation, 
it  was  with  difticulty  they  could  persuade  themsehes  that  thev  had 
been  abandoned;  nor  W(iuld  they  believe  it  until  ihe  whole  of 
tbe  boats  liad  disappeared  from  tlieir  sij^ht.  lliey  now  began  to 
consider  themitelveis  as  deliberately  sacriHced,  and  swore  lo  be 
revenged  of  their  uufeelirtg  companions,  if  ever  tliey  gained  the 
shore.  The  consternation  soon  became  esttreme*  Every  thing 
that  iA as  horrible  took  poss^esaion  of  tlieir  imaginations;  all  per- 
ceived their  destruction  to  he  at  hand,  and  announced  by  their 
wailings  the  dismal  thoughts  by  which  ihey  were  distracted.  The 
officers,  will  I  great  difficulty,  arid  by  putting  on  a  show^  of  confi- 
dence, succeeded  at  length  in  re^^toring  them  to  a  certain  degree 
of  tranfjuillity,  hut  were  themselves  overcome  widi  ahn  m  on  linding 
that  there  was  neither  chart  nor  compass,  nor  anchor  on  the  raft. 
One  of  the  men  belonging  to  M.Corr^ard  had  fortunaltly  pr«* 
lerved  a  »mall  pQcket*compuss,  and  this  little  instrument  inspired 
them  with  so  much  confidence^  that  they  conceived  their  safety  to 
depend  on  it ;  but  this  treasure^ above  all  price,  w  as  speedily  snatched 
ffoni  them  for  ever;  it  fell  from  the  man's  hand,  and  disappeared 
between  tlic  openings  of  the  raft. 

Notie  of  the  parly  had  taken  any  food  before  they  left  the  ship, 
and  hunger  beginning  t<*  oppress  iht-m,  they  mixed  the  biscnit,  of 
which  they  had  about  five-atid-twcrjty  pounds  on  boai'd,  with  w  rue, 
ami  distributed  it,  in  small  portiotis,  to  each  man.  *  Such/  say  the 
narrators,  '  was  our  lirst  repast,  and  the  best  which  we  made  during 
our  whole  abode  upon  the  raft/  Thty  thought  themselves,  bow- 
ever,  not  quite  lost ;  and  the  hope  of  speedy  vengeance  on  those 
who  had  so  basely  deserted  them  tended  to  revive  tlieir  courage. 

They 
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They  succeeded  in  erecting  a  kind  of  mast,  and  hoisting  one  of  the 
oyals  that  had  belonged  to  the  fri«;atc. 

Night  at  length  came  on,  the  wmd  freshened,  and  the  sea  began 

swell ;  the  only  consolation  no>\'  was  the  belief  ihat  I  bey  should 
iiscover  the  boats  llie  following  morning.     About  triidiiight  the 
weather  becanje  vei^  stormy  j  and  the  waves  broke  over  them  iti 
fevery  direction. 

'  During  the  ^vhole  of  this  nighty*  stiy  the  narrators,  *  wc  struggled 
against  death,  holding  ourselves  clo*»ely  to  the  spurs  which  were  tirmly 
bound  together.  Tos^sed  by  the  w^xtis  from  one  ctid  to  th«  oiheij  and 
toractimes  precipitated  iatg  the  sea;  rtositin|T  betweeit  life  wnd  deaili ; 
inonrning  over  our  misfortunes,  certain  of  pt- rishiug,  yrt  coatending  for 
the  remains  of  existence  with  tliat  cruel  elemi^ni,  which  menaced  to 
swalbw  us  up;  such  was  our  situaiion  liU  hreakof  day — horrible  situ- 
ation f  how  2^hall  we  convey  an  idea  of  it  which  will  not  fall  far  sl\ort 
of  the  reality !' 

In  the  morning  the  wind  abated^  and  the  sea  subsided  g  little ; 
but  a  dreadful  spectacle  j>resenlt."d  itself — ten  or  twelve  of  the 
unhappy  men,  having  their  lower  extremilks  jnnvmed  between 
ibe  spars  of  the  raft,  unable  to  extricate  ihemselveSj  liad  perished 
in  that  situation ;  several  others  had  been  swept  off'  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  waves  :  in  catling  over  the  list  it  was  found  that  twenty 
had  disappeared.  '  Already,'  says  the  narrator^  with  exquisite  sim- 
plicity, (after  informing  m  that  the  only  feeling  from  wfiich  they 
derived  consolation  in  their  awful  condition,  w  as  the  hope  of  re- 
venge,) '  already  was  the  moral  character  of  the  people  greatly 
chatiged  !*  Two  young  seamen  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  after 
deliberately  taking  leave  of  their  comrades;  some  fancied  thai  they 
saw  the  land;  and  others,  sbip^^  approacbiug  to  rescue  them. 

All  this,  however,  waa  nothing  to  the  dreadful  scene  which  took 
place  die  fallowing  night.  The  day  had  been  beautiful,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  doubt  that  the  boats  would  appear  in  the  course  of  it,  to 
relieve  ibem  from  therrperiious  state;  but  the  evening  approached, 
and  none  were  seen  :  from  that  momrnt  a  spirit  of  sedition  spread 
from  man  to  man,  and  manifested  itself  by  ihe  mo^t  furious  shouts  : 
night  came  on;  the  heavens  were  obscured  with  thick  clouds;  the 
wind  rose,  and  with  it  the  sea;  the  waves  broke  over  them  f'very 
nioment ;  nunibiTs  were  swept  awm,  particularly  near  the  #^Ktre- 
milics  of  the  rafi;  and  the  crowding  towards  the  centre  of  it  wa« 
so  great,  that  several  poor  wretches  were  smothered  by  the  pres- 
sure of  iheir  comrades,  who  weie  unable  to  keep  on  their  legs. 

Firmly  persuaded  that  they  were  all  on  the  point  i*(  being  swal* 
lowed  up,  lioth  soldiers  and  sailors  resolved  *to  jod///  their  last  mo-* 
ments  bv  tirinking  till  ibcy  lost  their  reason,'  Tljey  bored  a  bole 
in  the  Itead  of  u  large  ciisk,  from  which  they  continued  to  swill  till 
the  salt  water,  misting  with  the  wine,  rendered  it  no  longer  potable. 

Excited 


E  sell  eel  by  the  fames,  acting  on  empiy  slomacbi  an 
dissonkretf  by  danger,  ihcy  now  biicaaie  deaf  to  Uie  voice  of  rea- 
son ;  UoUily  declared  tlieir  inten^iun  to  murder  lYieir  officers^  and 
iheii  eut  ihe  ropes  wliieh  bouud  the  raft  together :  one  of  ihem, 
seizing  an  axe,  aetuall)'  began  the  dreadful  work — ^this  was  tbc  signal 
for  rcvdlt;  the  oflicers  rushed  forward  tu  quell  the  tumuli,  and  the 
man  with  the  haichet  w  as  llie  fust  thai  fell — the  stroke  of  a  sabre 
tern liua ted  hih  i;\i!jtcnc€* 

The  pajj^engcrs  joined  tbe  officers,  but  ihe  mutineers  were  bIi  1 1 
the  greater  numbt-r ;  luckily  ibey  were  but  badly  armed,  or  Uie  few 
bajonels  and  sabres  of  ibe  opposite  parly  coidd  not  have  kept 
thens  at  bay.  One  fellow  was  detected  secretly  cutting  the  ropes, 
and  imtned  lately  Hung  overboard ;  others  deslrojed  the  sbrouda 
and  hazards,  and  ihe  mast,  deprived  of  support^  fell  on  a  captain 
of  infantnr,  and  broke  his  thigh  ;  be  was  instantly  seized  by  the 
poldiers  and  thrown  into  ibe  sea,  but  was  saved  by  the  opposite 
party «  A  furious  charge  was  now  made  upon  the  mutineers,  many 
of  whom  were  cut  down  :  at  length  this  fit  uf  desperation  subsided 
into  egregious  cowardice  ;  they  cried  i)ut  for  mercy,  and  asked  for- 
giveness on  their  knees.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  order  appeared 
to  be  restored;  but  after  an  hour  of  deceitful  tranquillity,  tlie  in- 
iiurrectjou  hurnl  furtli  anew  ;  the  mutineers  ran  upon  the  oflicers 
like  desperate  men,  each  having  a  kuife  or  a  sabre  in  bis  hand,  and 
such  was  die  fury  of  die  assailants,  tliat  they  tore  tbeir  ilesli  attd 
men  their  etolbes  w itb  their  teeth :  there  w as  no  time  for  hesita- 
ticin;  a  general  slaughter  took  place^  and  the  raft  was  strewed  with 
dead  bodies. 

Some  palliation  must  be  allowed  on  account  of  their  miserable 
condition;  the  constant  dread  of  death,  want  of  rest  and  of  food 
had  impaired  their  faculties — nor  did  the  officers  themselves  entirely 
escape.  A  sort  of  half-waking  dream,  a  wandering  of  the  imagi- 
nation, seized  most  of  them  :  some  fancied  they  saw  around  them  » 
beautiful  country,  covered  with  the  most  defightful  plantations ; 
others  became  wild  with  bonorij  atnl  direw  themselves  into  the 
sea.  Several,  on  casting  themselves  ofi,  said  calmly  to  their  com- 
paiiions,  '  I  am  going  to  seek  for  assistance,  and  you  ^hall  soon  see 
me  return/ 

*  In  the  midijt  of  this  general  madness/  says  the  narrative,  '  one  saw 
the^e  unhappy  men  rushing  upon  iheir  companions,  sword  in  hand,  and 
dcmtindin**  from  them  the  uiftg  of  a  chkkvn  to  appease  the  hunger  which 
was  preyini;  upon  them  ;  others  asked  for  their  hummocks,  that  ihcy 
might  go  btitween  decks  and  get  a  Itulc  sleep;  many  imagined  them- 
selves tu  be  still  on  hoard  the  Med  use.  Even  after  this  fatal  night 
many  imagined  themscKeg,  inthe  morning,  to  have  awaked  from  a  fright- 
fal  dreum,  in  which  battles  and  slaughter  had  dibttirbed  their  rest** 

Oa  the  return  of  day  it  wa*»  found,  that  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 

cedini: 
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ceding  night  of  horrorj  sixty-five  of  the  mutineers  had  perisbedr 
and  two  of  the  small  party  attacbcd  to  the  ofticers*  One  cask  of 
wine  only  temahicd.  Before  the  allowance  was  served  ont  they 
coiUrived  to  get  np  their  jnasl  afrca^li ;  hut  Iraving  no  compass,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  direct  lijeir  course,  they  let  tlie  raft  drive 
before  tlie  wind^  apparently  indifferent  whither  llit-y  went.  Eufee- 
bled  with  Ijtmger,  they  now  tried  to  catch  fisli,  but  couki  not  suc- 
ceed ^  and  abandoned  the  attempt. 

*  It  was  necessary T  bovvever,  that  some  extreme  measure  should  be 
adopted  to  support  our  miserable  existence;  we  shudder  with  horror  on 
linding  mirselvt-s  under  the  necesHty  of  retracing  that  which  wc  put  ia 
practice;  we  feel  the  pea  drop  from  our  bands;  a  deiully  ccUlaes&  freezet 
all  our  limbs  a^*d  our  hair  siatids  i>n  end^Ueaders,  we  entreat  you 
not  to  entertain,  for  men  already  Loo  unfoiiaaate,  a  sentiment  of  indi<2J- 
nation  ;  but  to  grieve  for  ibem,  and  to  ^hed  a  tear  of  pity  o¥er  their 
unhappy  lot/ 

The  '  extreme  measure*  was,  indeed,  horrible  :  the  unhappy  men, 
whom  death  had  spared  in  the  course  of  the  night,  fell  upon  the  car- 
cas^ies  of  the  dead  and  began  to  devour  them  ;  some  tried  to  eat  their 
sword-bcltB  and  cartridge-boxes;  olheri^  devoured  their  linen,  and 
ethers  the  leathers  of  their  bats;  but  all  these  expedients,  and 
others  of  a  still  more  loathsome  natuce?  were  of  no  avail, 

A  third  night  of  horror  now  approached;  hut  it  proved  to  be  a 
iijght  of  tranf|uillily,  disturbed  otdy  by  the  piercing  ciles  of  those 
■wbcvm  hunger  and  thirst  devoured.  The  water  was  up  to  their  kttees, 
and  they  could  only  attempt  to  t^ct  a  little  sleep  by  crowding  closely 
together,  so  as  ttj  form  an  immoveable  mass,  'riie  morning's  sun 
shewed  them  ten  or  a  dozen  un fortunate  creatureij  stretched  lifeless 
on  the  raft ;  all  of  whom  were  eoinmitted  1*1  the  deep  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  destined  for  the  support  itf  thi>se  who  the  evening 
before  bad  presssed  hi^i  trembling  hands  it»  vowing  eternal  friend- 
ship. At  this  period,  forttmaiely,  a  yhoal  of  flyins:  fish,  in  passing 
the  raft,  left  nearly  three  hundred  entangled  between  the  !jp:jrs.  By 
nieatjs  of  a  little  gunpowder  and  linen,  and  by  erecting  an  empty 
Cask,  they  contrived  to  make  a  fire;  and  mi\iivg  witli  the  fish 
^iha  tletih  of  their  deceased  comrade,  tliey  all  partook  of  a  meal, 
which,  hy  this  means,  was  rendered  less  revolting. 

The  fourth  night  was  marked  hy  another  nuissacre.  Some 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  negroes,  w ho  bad  taken  no  part  with  the 
former  miuineers,  now  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  throw  the  rest 
into  the  sea.  The  negroes  had  persuaded  the  others  that  the  land 
was  close  to  them,  and  that  once  on  sliore  they  would  answer  for 
their  crossing  Africa  without  tlie  h  ast  danger.  A  Spaniard  was  the 
lirst  to  advance  with  a  drawn  knife;  the  sailors  seized  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea*  An  Italian,  seeing  this,  jumped  overboard;  llie 
p  were  easily  mastered^  and  order  ivas  once  more  restored. 

Tliirtj 


Thirty  persons  only  now  retnaitu  d,  maurof  whom  were  in  a  inost 
depIoruGle  state,  ihe  salt-wjilcr  ^luviug  <i?nlirely  remuved  the  epider- 
mis of  ilieir  lower  exiremitjtfs  which,  wiih  contusions  and  wounds^ 
rendered  them  unable  to  support  th?inseK'e5.  Hie  remains  of 
the  ihh  and  ilie  wir»e  were  ciikutated  to  be  just  enoii5i;b  to  support 
life  for  four  days  ;  hut  itr  thest:  lour  they  aho  calculated  that  ^ihipa 
might  arrive  from  St,  Louis  to  sa\e  ihem*  At  this  niomcm  two  sol- 
diers were  diM:avered  bt;hind  tlje  cask  of  wine,  through  wliicli  they 
had  bored  a  hole,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  it  ihrouMh  a  ret:di 
they  had  juijt  before  all  pledged  themselves  to  punish  with  dealli 
whoever  should  be  found  guilty  of  such  a  procecdin^^^  and  the  sen- 
tence was  immediatel)'  carried  iuto  e^cecution  by  throw  if ig  the  cul- 
prits into  the  sea* 

Their  numbers  were  thus  reduced  to  twenty-eight,  6fteen  of 
whouj  only  appeared  to  be  able  to  esiist  for  a  few  days ;  the  other 
thijrteeu  vvere  no  reduced,  that  tliey  had  nearl)  tost  all  senate  of  ex- 
istence; as  their  case  was  impeless,  and  as  while  they  lived  they 
would  cousume  a  part  of  the  litlle  that  wa^t  left^  a  council  w:b  held, 
and,  after  a  delibenition  ut  which  the  most  horrible  despair  is  »aid 
to  have  pri^?*ided,  it  was  di^cided  to  throw  ihem  overboard.  'Three 
sailnrs  and  a  soldier  nndertook  the  execution  of  this  cruel  senieuce  : 
w^e  Lurncd  iiwyy  our  eyes  and  shed  tears  of  blood  on  tlie  fate  of  tliese 
indorlmuUe  men  ;  but  lhis|KLiiifhl  safirifice  iaved  the  fifteen  who  re- 
mained ;  and  w  ho,  after  thi!$  dreadful  catastrophe,  had  six  days  of 
r<tifleriiig  to  undergo  before  they  were  relieved  from  their  dismal  mi- 
tuatirm/  At  tlie  end  of  diis  period^  a  siniiil  vessel  was  descried 
at  ndisiance  ;  she  proved  to  be  the  Argus  brig,  wliicb  had  beendis- 
patclvcd  from  Senegal  to  lo*jk  out  fur  ihcnu  All  hearts  on  board 
wero  melted  with  pity  at  their  deplorable  condition. — '  Let  any  one/ 
9i\y  our  uuforluujite  narratorsi,  *  figure  to  himself  fifteen  unhappy 
creatures  almost  naked,  their  bodies  shrivelled  by  the  rays  of  tbesun^ 
ten  of  them  scarcely  able  to  move  :  our  limbs  stripped  of  the  skin; 
u  total  change  in  all  our  features;  our  eyes  hollow  and  altnost  savage; 
our  lon<r  beards  which  gave  ns  an  air  almost  bideous^ — ^we  were  iii 
fact  hilt  the  i?lKidf>w?<  of  ourselves: 

Such  is  die  history  of  these  unfortunate  men!  Of  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  embnrked  on  the  raft,  fifteen  only  were  received  on 
board  tht.^  brig,  aud  of  these  six  died  shortly  after  thtir  arrival  at 
St*  Louis;  and  th<^  remamiug  nine,  covered  widi  cicatrices,  smdesc- 
bausted  by  the  sutt'erings  to  whicli  they  were  so  long  expofed*  are 
utalrd  to  have  been  errtirely  altered  in  appourance  and  coiiJititntion, 
We  are  shocked  to  add,  that  such  were  the  neglect  and  indifference 
of  dieir  shipmates  w  ho  bad  arrived  there  in  safety,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  humane  altcntiou  of  Mii jor  Peddy  and  Captain  Camp- 
bell, they  would  in  all  probability  have  experienced  the  fate  of 
ihtir  unfortunate  companions. 
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Of  tlie  hroatsfrtM'O  only  (those  in  which  the  governor  aud  the  cap- 
tain of  tht^  frigate  hnd  cmburWd)  arrived  at  Senegal;  the  other 
four  made  the  shore  iii  different  places,  and  lauded  iheir  people. 
They  suffered  exlremely  from  iiuiiger  and  thirst,  and  the  tft'ects 
of  a  burniug  sini  rettc^ckd  from  a  surface  of  naked  band;  with  the 
exception,  lunvever,  of  two  or  three,  they  all  reached  Senega)* 

The  governor,  recollecting  that  the  Meduse  had  on  boartl  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  specie,  sent  off  u  little  vessel  to  visit  the 
wreck  ;  bnt  (that  no  one  part  of  this  wretched  expedition  might  re- 
flect disgrace  on  another)  with  only  eight  days  provisiotis  on  board: 
hO  that  sht'  was  compelled  to  retnrn  without  being  uble  to  approach 
it:  she  wa5  again  sent  out  with  twenty  five  days  proviMonSj  but 
being  ill  fmuid,  and  the  weailier  bad,  she  returned  to  port  a  se- 
cond time.  On  the  third  attempt  she  readied  the  wreck^  tifty-iwo 
flays  after  it  had  been  ahandoucd;  but  what  were  the  horror  and 
astoniUinient  of  tli05ic  w  Ijo  af*cended  it,  to  discover  on  board  three 
minerable  wreitht^s  pist  uu  the  point  of  expiring! 

It  now  appeared  that  seventeen  men  liad  cluug  to  the  wreck 
when  the  invaU  and  the  raft  departed  ;  their  first  object  had  been 
t(>  coilert  a  sufficient  quantity  cf  biscuit,  wine,  brandy  and  pork 
for  tfrc  snbbiHtence  of  u  t-ertain  number  of  days.  While  this  lasted, 
they  were  quiet;  bnt  forty-two  dAys  having  passed  witltout  any  suc- 
cour appearing,  twelve  of  the  most  dttermined,  seeing  themselves 
on  the  pohit  of  starving,  resolved  to  make  for  tlie  land  ;  they 
tliet"ef«ire  eouslrueted  a  ruft,  or  float,  which  they  bound  together 
%viih  ro[)es,  and  on  which  they  set  off  widi  a  small  quantity  of 
provi.ijions,  without  oars  and  without  sails,  and  were  drowned. 
AiMJtlicr,  who  had  refused  to  embark  with  them,  took  it  into  his 
bead,  a  few  days  after,  to  try  (or  the  shore ;  he  placed  hinrseif  in 
a  hen  ciiop,  dropped  from  the  wreck,  and  at  the  distance  of  abotit 
b:df  a  cable's  h'Uglh  from  It,  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The  reuiain- 
itig  f*im-  resolved  to  (he  by  the  wreck;  one  of  them  hatljust  ex- 
pired when  the  vessel  from  Senegal  arrived ;  the  other  three  were 
so  exhau.sted,  that  a  few  hours  more  would  have  put  an  cud  to 
iheir  misery* 

It  is  impnssiblanot  to  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  difference 
of  conduct  in  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Meduse  and  ihiise  of  His 
Majesty's  ship  Alccste  *  These  two  fri|zatcs  were  wrecked  nearly 
about  the  same  lime— the  di>.latice  from  the  nearest  friendly  port 
pretty  nearly  tlie  same — in  the  one  case  nil  the  |>eople  were  kept 
tojjeilier,  in  a  perfect  slate  of  ilisaiplinc  and  subordination,  and 
brought  safely  hou*e  fnun  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe; — in 
llic  oihcr,  every  one  seems  to  have  been  lefl  to  shift  for  himself, 
and  the  greater  part  perished  in  the  horrible  way  we  have  just  seen* 
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In  the  aje  ctiie,  llie  reprs^etitative  of  His  Majesty  vohintarily  put 
himself  oh  the  same  tlinted  allowance,  and  mnst  cheerfully  shared 
the  same  fate  wiili  ilie  meanest  of  the  crew.— In  the  other,  the  re- 
pre^enlalive  of  his  Most  Cliristian  Majesty  was  the  lirsl  to  take  care 
of  himself — but  we  will  not  pursue  the  paralleh 

AuT.  IX.     Mandnific:  a  Tak  of  iht  seTentvenffi  Century  in 
EngtamL     By  William  Godwhi.     3  vols,    Edinburgh.      1S17- 

pp.  yng. 

nniUS  is*  in  our  o|>inion,  a  very  dull  novel  and  a  very  ckver 
^  book.  Mundevillc  is  one  of  those  nuluippy  beings  whose  minds 
are  so  irritable  and  liable  lo  disorder,  as  never  to  be  clcurly  and 
securely  rational,  nor,  except  in  occasional  paroxysms^  wholly  and 
decidedly  nmd*  We  who  enjoy,  or  flaiUr  ourselves  vviib  tljiuLiiig 
that  Me  eiijoyp  our  sober  reuses,  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  de- 
scribe the  iutcrnal  operations  of  minds  of  this  class,  nor  to  explain 
by  what  strange  perverstou  of  intellect  they  see  in  all  mankind  u 
conspiracy  agitinst  them,  and  by  what  stranger  ingenuity  they  ac- 
count for  and  justify  lo  their  own  glimmering  reason  the  follies  and 
crimes  of  their  insanity*  But  the  chumctcr  h  unfortunately  but 
too  freqtient  in  this  country,  to  leave  an  accurate  observer  in  utter 
ignorance  of  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  these  nnhappy  persons. 
We  certainly  ikave  srreu  ihem  in  diifercnt  stages  of  the  njalady,  and 
from  the  best  judgment  \diich  we  are  enabled  to  form  of  a  subject, 
which  we  hope  ^ve  understand  but  superficially^  we  should  say  that 
Mr.  Godwin's  delineation  is  adinirable — faithful  in  its  conception, 
forcible  in  its  expression  \  and,  in  a  word,  the  most  lively  and  tan- 
gible image  which  we  have  ever  seen  of  tlie  waywardness  of  a  seliish 
temper  and  the  wanderings  of  a  depraved  underi^tandiug- 

Our  readers  will  easily  believe,  that  we  do  nut  mean  lo  trespass 
on  ibeir  patience  with  any  detail  of  the  history,  or  any  quotation  of 
the  prodigal  rhapsodies  of  such  a  characten  We  could  not  do  full 
justice  to  either,  wiihrjut  following  the  n^mute  and  evanescent  links 
by  which  the  real  events  connect  themselves  w  iih  the  infirmity  of 
3Iandeville;  besides,  the  history  of  this  gloomy  spirit  is,  from  the 
very  ability  and  ititimacy,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  Mith  which 
it  is  drawn,  not  only  unamusing  but  painful.  Mandeville  is  the  re- 
later  of  his  own  story,  and  he  indulges  to  its  fullest  extent  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearying  his  auditors  witli  a  detail  of  his  own  ihougtits, 
hopes,  fears,  vanities,  injuries  and  crimes :  those  who  wisli  to  know 
what  it  would  be  to  live  with  such  a  bemg  may  consult  Mr.  God- 
win; but  djose  wlio  have  not  that  melancholy  curiosity  will  abstain 
from  his  course  of  morbid  anatomy. 

It  appears  to  us  somewhat  singular,  that  this  gloomy  style  should 
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bava  »iich  diarnis  for  Mr.  Godwin,  thtit  it  ithould  be,  in  fact,  ibe 
one  ill  \%liicli  he  ^eiiis  to  fet  I  hintaclf  most  truly  in  his  element ;  but 
io  it  IS ;  :ill  ihcheroc'ii  t*f  all  liis  novels  are  infected  willi  this  malady. 
'  F;ilkb*i(l/  *  St.  Leon/  and  *  Mandeville'  are  members  of  the  same 
faioily,  ;ind  their  portraits  are  |iainted  with  the  same  melancholy 
force  and  disgusting  accuriicy  ;  but  Falkland  is  u(-com|jimied  by  m- 
tional  beings,  and  u  is  u  rational  being  who  dascribcs  the  scenes  m 
which  Falkland  plays  a  part. — Heru*  then  h  some  relief  to  the  mind; 
tod  the  ceuUrast  bet^veen  the  innocence  of  some  of  the  personages, 
the  deep  viljuny  uf  others,  and  the  insane  itnd  thereture  aluiost  par- 
donable atrocities  of  the  hero,  form  altogether  in  'Caleb  Williams/ 
one  of  the  moat  inlere*iting  Tories  amongst  our  Brnish  novelists.  But 
i^hen  Mr,  Godwin  makes  the  Bedlamiie  not  only  the  bcro  but  there- 
later  of  ilie  tale,  it  is  evident  that  all  contrast  lii  lost*  all  iincrest  va* 
mshes,  the  cimracters  are  all  seen  by  ihe  same  discoloured  eye,  aitd 
all  described  hy  the  same  rambling  tou^^ue;  *  lliey  come  like  shadows, 
so  depart/  and  nobody  feels  about  them  any  thing  but  that  they  are 
the  inventions  and  colourings  of  a  mudman's  brain. 

We  are  therefore  obliged  to  pronounce  ihis  work  intolerably 
tedious  and  disgusting,  though  its  author  has  [jroved  himself  inti- 
mately skilled  in  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  all  the 
blackest  and  most  horrible  passions  of  the  human  heart. 


Art.  X.  Jn  Jrgttmentfor  KOfntruitiiy  Inrgelif  the  Right  of  an 
Jppeflee  of  Mtit'drff  to  imist  on  Trint  btf  Battle;  ami  aha  for 
uhoinhtng  Appcah.  Hy  E.  A.  Kendall,  Esq.  F,  A.  S.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    London^    Jbl8.    8vo*  pp.307* 

ON'  the  \mt  occasion  when  that  extraordmary  mode  of  trial 
called  IVagerof  Battel  was  aHowed  in  Westminster  Hall,  Sir 
Henri  Spel man  informs  ns  that  the  cirrnmiitance  created  no  small 
degree  of  perlurbalion  atnong  the  gentlemen  of  the  hjng  robe. 
The  battel  was  insiituted,  he  says,  *  non  sine  mognu  jnrisconsnlto- 
nun  pertuihaiione/*  In  that  case,  however,  the  question  relateil 
only  to  a  civil  right;  the  parties  interested  were  Ufjt  to  tight  in 
person,  but  by  their  chanipions;  and,  the  dispute  having  been  tii 
fact  roui promised  before  the  day  of  battle,  ihe  chanjpions  met  only 
IS  a  maltt^r  of  form.  A  more  remurkable  oeeasron  seems  now  io 
present  itself,  when  a  person  solemnly  accused  of  an  atrocious 
murder  has  cballen^^ed  his  accuser  to  '  prove  the  churge  witli  his 
body,*  and  when  the  challenge,  if  allowed  and  accepted,  can 
sfarrely  fail  to  terminate  in  die  death  or  serjons  injury  of  tme  or 
both  parlies.     Should  the  duel  take  place,  it  will  be  indeed  a  sin- 
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gulor  sight  to  behiiltl  the  presient  Icanieii  anH  venerable  judges  of 
the  court  of  King's  Bench*  clotlied  in  ihctr  full  Lostuine,  silting 
all  d.iv  long  ill  the  0|>eu  uir  in  Tothill  I'ieltb,  us>  tliu  umpires  of  a 
inalcb  lit  single-slick.  Nor  will  a  less  surprizing  Jipectiicle  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Uarned  persons  Vi\\o  are  to  iippeur  as  the  oouitsel  of 
the  comhalj*nt^,  and  who,  os  soon  as  the  ring  lAjhrmeff,  will  have 
to  ttceonipany  their  clients  witliiu  ibe  b^ts,  and  to  slundj  like  so 
many  seconds  and  boille-haldcrs,  beside  a  pair  of  bare-legged, 
baic-armedj  and  bare-beaded  cudgollisls. 

The  ftnbjtct,  ludicrous  as  it  seeniSj  is  one  of  considerable  serioos- 
ness  and  intportance.  Timt  a  person,  tried  on  an  indictment  for 
murder^  and  acquitted  by  a  jury/ should  undergo  a  second  triul  for 
the  same  charge  at  the  instance  of  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  b 
itself  an  oecurrencc  of  a  most  striking  nature,  8ucb  is  ilie  sun  pie 
effect  of  the  appeal  of  nmrder  now  i>endins;j  even  supposiug  ibe 
plea  of  wager  of  battel  to  be  disalhnveflj  and  ibe  party  accused  to 
he  tried  in  the  ordinary  manner*  But  when  on  the  singularity  of 
an  appt:al  of  umrder  h  grafted  the  additional  sint^ulnrity  of  a  judicial 
combat,  ibe  case  is  more  thnii  striking — it  is  really  deplorable. 
Tbe  retlc3tiou  ibat^  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  human  life  may  be 
Siicrificed  to  a  practice  wbieb  mi^bt  bare  been  conceived  too  ab- 
surd, impious,  and  cruel  to  have  outlived  tbe  dark  ages,  cannot  be 
ffutcrlained  without  pain.  Nor  can  it  fail  of  producmgan  anxious 
wish  that  the  speedy  interference  of  tbe  legiHlatiire  may  abolish  ibis 
barbarous  absurdity,  and  purify  the  criminal  law  of  England  from 
a  blot  which  lime  and  civilization  have  strangely  failed  to  wear 
away. 

llie  question  m  to  the  propriety  of  abolishing  appeals  of  murder 
(and»  if  tbe  appeal  of  murder  were  abolished,  the  wager  of  battle 
must  fall  with  it)  has  already  occupied,  on  repeated  occasions,  the 
notice  of  parliament ;  or^  at  least,  that  of  tbe  House  of  Coinuiotis. 
On  those  occasions,  liowever,  it  came  before  the  House,  blend- 
ed wttti  nmttei-  of  a  political  nnturct  and  failed  to  receive  the 
calm  and  coniprehen^ive  exarninaliou  due  to  it,  and  that  final  dis- 
posal which  it  imperiously  requires.  The  strange  circumstaucef 
of  the  appeal  now  pendn»g  will,  as  we  cuntnit  but  believe,  once 
more  draw  the  attention  of  tlie  legislature  to  the  subject;  atid  it  is 
fervently  to  be  hoped »  that  any  measures  which  ^ball  be  adopted 
with  respejct  to  it,  tnay  be  founded  in  the  fullest  inquiry  and  con- 
sideration* It  is  with  tbe  desire  of  contributing  our  qm^ta  of  »ug- 
gej<liom  to  the  discussion,  tfiat  we  have  undertaken  tbe  present 
Article.  We  are  not,  indeed,  able  to  present  our  ideas  in  the  most 
advantageous  form  of  which^  impeifect  as  they  are,  they  may  be 
susceptible.     Much  more  lime  would  be  requisite  for  diat  purpose 
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than  we  can  now  command ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  probability 
fthal  the  question  will  be  agitated^  before  another  opporluoity  ii 
laffbrded  us  of  stating  our  sentiments  on  it  to  the  public^  forbids 
delay. 

The  same  circumstance  will,  we  trust,  be  cousiderecf  as  am  ade- 
quate apology  for  the  superficial  view  which  alone  we  can  supply 
of  the  publication  that  ^ves  this  Article  iis  title.  ITie  first  editioa 
of  it,  uhich  appeared  in  November,  1817,  we  did  not  happen  to 
■ee.  The  second,  which  seems  to  have  received  such  additions  and 
improvements  afj  nearly  to  entitle  it  to  the  character  of  a  new  work, 
has  emerged  from  tlie  press  while  we  write  ;*  and  we  can  review 
it  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  submitting  to  the  reader  the 
impression  produced  by  a  rapid  perusal.  This,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstauces,  would  hardly  be  proper;  but  the  author  is  laudably 
antiout  dial  his  endeavours  may  produce  au  influence  on  public 
opinion,  previously  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  he  dis- 
ctisaes,  by  the  Houses  of  Parlianierit ;  and,  in  seizing  the  very  first 
opportunity  of  introducing  his  '  argument'  to  the  notice  of  the  ge- 
neral reader,  we  trust  we  may  be  forgiven  for  shewing  ourselves 
anxious  to  do  justice  rather  to  his  object  than  to  his  work* 

We  might  be  more  reluctant  to  deliver  any  opinion  respecting 
the  publicalion  of  Mr.  Kendall,  had  not  our  short  acquaintance 
with  it  impressed  us,  on  the  whole,  very  favourably.  It  seems  an 
acute,  vigorous,  and  spirited  production  ;  replete  with  matter  of 
curious  research ;  and  every  where  bespeaking  a  fearless  independ- 
ence of  mind.  In  its  leading  conclusions,  also,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce;  though  not  without  a  fair  allowance  for  occa- 
itonal  dissent;  nor  without  some  little  reservation  for  doubts, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  ripened  into  dissent  by  a  more  leisurely 
perusal,  Tl*e  haste  with  which  the  work  was  originally  composed 
(and  thus  far,  at  least,  we  have  a  fellow-feeling  w  ith  the  author)  is 
apparent  even  in  its  improved  state.  With  no  want  of  the  external 
marks  of  method^  it  is  considerably  immethodical  ;  and  its  volu- 
minous notes,  nut  satisfied  widi  djt^ir  proper  province  of  support- 
ing the  march  of  the  text  by  a  numerous  flying- artillery  of  anti- 
quarian black-ietler,  are  apt  very  ungraciously  to  intrude  on  the 
conduct  of  tlie  main  battle.  The  author  disclaims,  and  in  fact  was 
not  obliged  to  study,  professional  accuracy  in  treating  of  legal  sub- 
jects ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  he  has  fallen  into  any  material  errors 
in  this  department ;  yet  ihdre  are  one  or  two  casualties  which  niay 
as  well  be  repaired  on  any  favourable  occasion  that  offers.  Thus, 
he  asserts  (and  tliis  even  to  the  injury  of  his  argument,  p.  )  IQ,)  tliat, 
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in  our  modem  courti  of  equity,  a  single  oulli  to  a  fact,  on  llie  side 
of  the  plaintiff'^  h  conclusive ;  wbereaa  the  notoriousi  rule  uf  thorn 
courts  is,  that  a  pbiutiff  can  never  have  a  decree  on  tlie  evideace 
of  a  single  oath,  if  that  oaUi  ii  contradicted  by  the  oath  o(  the 
defendant ;  and,  consecjuenily,  if  tlie  single  oath  of  either  pam  is 
to  be  considered  as  conclusivej  i I  is  that  of  the  defrndant^ 

A  more  ierioui  complaint  might  be  made  of  the  work,  oo 
the  score  of  its  evincing  a  sharpness  of  manner,  bordering  on  re- 
sentfiilQes».     The  author  seems  impressed  with  the  notiun  that  % 
atupid  and  irrational  prejudice  in  favour  of  appeaU  of  murder  pre* 
vaiU  among  the  members  of  the  community  in  general ;   and  ihli 
prejudice  he  has  set  himself  to  encounter  with  a  warmth  and  esLcit^ 
ability  not  unlike  its  own.     Saxos  comptscHit  iguibus  ignes.     But 
he  should  remember  that  irritation  and  inttmiperance  are  never  to 
be  destroyed  by  their  ow  n  weapons  ^  they  have  no  real  opposite  but 
extreme  calmness ;  and,  considering  his  indubitable  superiority  in  iki- 
formation  and  argument,  he  might  the  less  have  been  exjiected  to  feel 
ihe  contagion  of  that  unsuitable  vehemence  to  which  he  is  opposed. 
Before  we  glance  at  any  of  the  topics  w  hicti  this  j^ubject  presents, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the  reader 
»Qiae  of  the  leading  features  of  the  very  singular  case  from  which 
the  whole  discussion  took  its  rise*    Mary  Ashford,  a  beautiful  young 
womau,  the  daugljter  of  a  peasant  it  Erdington  in  Warwick,  having 
been  found  dead,  and  to  all  appearance  murdered  with  circumstances 
of  great  atrocity,  Abraham  Thornton,  a  bricklayer,  then  residing  in 
tlie  neighbourhood,  and  the  last  person  seen  in  her  c<^mpaoy,  was 
indicted  for  the  nmrder,  and  on  ttiis  indictment  was  tried  at  War- 
wick in  the  summer  of  last  year,  when,  after  a  trial  of  twelve  hours 
and  a  half,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty, — William 
Ashford,  the  eldest  brother  and  heir  of  the  deceased,  has  since  ap* 
pealed  Thoniton  nf  ihe  murder  of  hii  sister.  To  this  charge,  Thorii' 
ton  has  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  that  he  b  ready  to  defend  the  same 
by  his  body,  and  has  thrown  down  his  glove  in  open  court  as  agigft 
of  battle.     Then  Ashford  has  amjUtr-pkaded^  alleging  that  there 
are  circumstances  which  induce  the  most  violent  presumption  of 
Tliornton  s  guilt,  in  which  case  the  law  is  that  the  person  appealed 
apiust  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  wage  battle,  hut  must  be  tried  bf 
his  countr)*     To  this  counter-plea,  again,  Thomt*)n  has  replied^ 
itating  all  the  facts  in  his  favour  (which  were  proved  at  the  trial); 
then  setting  out  the  indictment  and  actjuittal,  aud  concluding  with 
an   averment  timt  these  matters  furnish  stronger  preauuipiions  of 
his  innocence  than  the  facts  stated  on  the  other  side  aftbid  of  his 
guilt.     Thus  far  the  proceeding  has  now  advanced;  though  it  will 
have  travelled  a  further  etajie  before  ^se  observations  become 
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public*  The  nest  step  will  be  for  Ashford  to  give  some  sort  of  re- 
joinder ;  aiid>  probabiy^  it  will  then  rest  with  Tht?  judges  to  decide 
whether  Thornton  is  to  be  allowed  the  trial  by  battle  whick  he  seeks. 
If  he  may  not,  lie  must  be  tried  again  by  a  jury*  If  he  may,  the  ap* 
pellaut  Ash  ford  wiil  have  either  to  dechn^  or  accept  the  challenge. 
If  he  declines  it,  he  must  be  non^suiUdj  that  is,  there  is  an  end  to 
the  iuit ;  and  the  appeliatit,  for  hartng  failed  to  prosecute  it,  may  be 
fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges**  If  he  accepts  it,  the  buttle 
must  take  place ;  in  which,  if  the  appellant  is  deft^ated,  he  is  sub- 
ject to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine,  and  besides  must  make 
restitution  in  damages  ;  but  if  the  appellant  turns  cramn,  that  is, 
gives  up  the  battle  from  cowardice,  he  becomes  infamous  and  loses 
the  privileges  of  a  freeman.  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  the  defendant  is 
defeated,  he  is  to  be  executed  instantly,  nor  can  the  King  pardon 
him;  but  if  he  is  victorious,  or  can  maintain  the  fight  till  the  even- 
ings he  is  to  be  honourably  acquitted. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  proceeding;  concerning  m  hich^  it  is 
lo  be  obsierved,  that  great  mistakes  are  made.     Of  these  mistakes, 

Ltbe  mmX  common,  and  perhaps  the  most  natural,  j§  to  suppose, 
that  the  vihoEe  proceeding  is  an  appeal  from  the  verdict  already 
given,  nith  a  view  to  have  that  verdict  reversed*  Tliis  idea  is  in- 
deed very  agreeable  to  the  sense  which  the  word  appeal  commoiAy 
bears  in  maderu  timei^ ;  but^  were  the  reading  part  of  the  commu- 
nity as  well  acf^uuinted  with  Black  stone's  Commentaries  as  they 
ought  to  be,  they  would  know  that  tire  word  in  <]uestion  had  an- 
_  other  sense.f  It  was  derived  from  the  French  verb  appeiier ;  and 
signified  a  summons  or  chafiatge^  It  ^¥as  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  the  injureft  person  ca  fling  or  sitmmonhtg  the  supposed  offender 
to  take  his  iiial  for  the  offence*  It  had  therefore  no  reference  ta 
mny  previous  trial;  but  was  in  itself  a  complete  and  substantive 

Siroceeding.  In  the  present  instance,  Ashford  might  equall}'  have 
mmght  his  appeal  of  murder  against  Thorntoni  wliether  Thorntofi 
had  before  been  uidicted  and  acquitted  or  not;  ahhough  it  should 
be  observed  on  the  other  hand  that,  had  Thornton  been  first  tried 
and  acijuitled  on  the  appeal,  he  could  not  afterwards  have  been 
bronj;lit  to  trial  on  the  indictmetiLf 

•  As  an  illustration  of  the  dittWeuce  betvveen  this  meaning  of  the 
ord  appeitlf  and  that  svhich  the  uurne  word  bears  in  modern  use, 
tix  may  remark  that  an  appeal  ofmurdtr  can  be  brought  only 
within  »  year  and  day  after  the  offence  committed;  whereas  an 
indictment  may  be  brought  at  any  distance  of  time.  This  could 
titrt  be  the  case,  if  the  appeal  were»  according  to  the  common 
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mistake,  an  uppeal  frQm  the  bdiettnent*  Tlie  truth  is^  that  an 
appeal^  bf^ing  couiidered  as  the  personal  and  private  right  of  an 
injured  party  to  redress,  is,  like  oilier  persoiial  and  private  rights, 
lout  by  delay.  But  an  indictment  is  a  suit  by  the  King  as  the 
representative  of  the  public;  and  the  public  nght  to  punish  an 
offender  never  expires  during  his  life* 

It  is  further  curious  to  observe,  that  before  the  enactment  re- 
apeeting  appeals  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  (a  law  wliich  throws 
great  light  on  this  whole  subject,)  so  far  were  appeals  from  being 
considered  as  denvatite  or  comctpienhai  proceedings,  ihat  an  in- 
dictment for  murder  could  not  be  had  until  eiiht-r  an  appeal  had 
been  brouglil  and  had  failed  for  want  of  prosecution^  or  until  the 
year  and  dny  for  bringirig  appeals  hi^d  expired.  By  the  enactnienl 
in  questioUi  it  was  ordered  that  the  suit  by  indicioient  might  be 
taken  at  any  time,  either  within  the  year  and  day^  or  after;  not  pre- 
judicitig,  however,  the  right  of  the  party  to  appeal.*  The  occasion 
of  this  regulation  professedly  vias  that  instance*  often  occurred  in 
which  appeals  were  compounded  for;  and  that,  in  the  mean  ume, 
the  public  prosecution,  being  suspended  for  a  year,  often  went  ta 
ileep  altogether,  so  that  the  murderer  escaped  with  impunity «  To 
redress  this  evil,  it  was  tlien  for  ihe  first  lime  enacted,  tliattlie  KingV 
suit  should  not  wait  the  suit  of  the  private  party*  Tlie  enactment 
is  greatly  and  justly  commended  by  Lord  Bacon^f  who  yet  does  not 
seem  to  have  exactly  apprehended  iu  merits,  Tlie  truth  ia,  that  this 
change  in  the  criminal  practice  of  the  country  indicated  a  striking 
improvement  in  the  theory  and  principles  of  legislation.  Before  tliii 
lime,  we  see  that  the  punishment  of  murder  was  considered  rath^ 
as  the  right  of  the  private  relations  of  the  deceased,  limn  as  the  duty 
of  tlie  state ;  at  least,  it  was  considered  as  tlie  duty  of  the  simte^ 
subject  to  ilie  prior  right  of  the  relations.  No  principle,  surdy,  can 
more  strongly  savour  of  barbari<^m  than  this;  it  was,  in  far t,  a  legi- 
timate relic  of  our  old  Saxon  constitution,  accovdhig  to  which  all 
homicides  mij^lit  he  expiated  by  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  heir 
or  representative  of  the  deceased.  Tiie  modern  and  the  evidently 
just  doctrine  i.*,  that  the  life  of  every  citizen  is  the  property  of  Uie 
state;  and  that  therefore  the  punishment  of  murder  is  a  debt  due 
not  to  individual  levenge,  but  to  public  justice*  This  doctrine  was, 
for  the  fir.Ht  time,  recognisjed  iu  Britiib  practice  by  the  law  we 
have  mentioned ;  and,  though  we  must  concede  to  our  author, 
that  considerable  mischief  has  incidentally  arisen  from  that  law,  and 
that  its  operation  has  been  to  reduce  our  criminal  justice,  in  cases  of 
homicide,  to  a  strangely  anomalous  istate,  yet  we  cannot  hul  be 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  good  which  it  has  done  in  civUizing  (if 
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re  may  so  speak)  this  important  port  of  jurisprudence^  has  grcatlf 

l€5£reeded  at!  the  injuries  witliuhicb  it  may  be  thought  chsirgeable. 

Bill  themRrcli  of  lasvis^  like  that  of  jiisticej  is  tardy  ;  and  vestiget 

&f  the  old    barbansm  ex^n  yet  remain.     That  ihe  private  right 

of  appealing  for  murder  should   subsist  at  a  11^  i*  perhaps  verjr 

Stlle  to  the  credit  of  BriUsh  reJinenienf.     But,  what  is  far  worse. 

It  a  period  long  subsequent  to  ihe  reign  of  Henry  the  Sevenih,^ — 

Irny^  we  believe,  even  down  to  the  present  momenlj^the  priority  of 

Jic  public  over  ibe  private  right  in  cases  of  murder^  lias  by  no 

aeans  been  dis^tinctl}  estabh,%hed.     Ou  the  contrary,  Sir  Matthew 

lale  lays  it  down  as  law  in  his  day,  and  we  presume  il  to  be  law 

l^llj  that  *  if  a  man  be  indicted  and  appealed  before  the  same 

justices   for  the  same  murder  or  other  felony,  die  party  shall  be 

wtizi^if\ed  uptitt  the  fippet^i  Jifstf  and  not  upon  the  ludktmentf  in 

Javour  of  the  uppelifjnt'*     What  is  this  but  to  say  that,  whenever 

Ftlie  ptibfie  and  tlie  private  rights  clash  togedier,  the  private  ri^bt 

hiball  have  the  preference? 

From  what  has  been  observed,  however,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
nfer  the  high  antiquity  of  appeuU  for  murder.  ITiey  were  evi- 
ieutfy  considered  as  a  great  conunou'law^  right  of  the  subject,  and 
one  with  which  ihe  public  claims,  or  rather  (as  they  were  deemed) 
ihe  king's  claims,  were  to  be  very  tender  of  interfering.  In  effect, 
the  learning  of  appeals  (c(jmprising  not  only  appeals  of  murder, 
but  thoye  of  various  olhor  injuries)  constituted  a  very  copious  title 
in  the  ancient  Ensliisb  law*  Blackstone^  indeed,  deduces  the  origin 
of  appeals  of  murder  from  the  Saxon  weregild^  which  was  a  com- 
position paid  by  the  murderer  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased* 
I1ie  permission  of  such  a  composition  he  appears  to  condder  as  a 
proof  of  the  constitutional  mildness  of  ihe  Saxon  laws;f  but  some 
legal  procefis  was  necessary  to  recover  die  weregild,  and,  when  the 
offeucc  of  murder  grew  no  longer  redeemable,  then  he  conceives 
that  the  private  process  was  still  continued,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
puuisjhment  of  the  offender.  I  f  we  understand  the  learned  author, 
be  means  to  say  that  ttie  appeal  was  in  fact  intended  as  a  public 
proceeding,  though,  for  the  sake  i>f  couvenience,  the  form  of  it  was 
adapted  to  the  private  process  before  used  for  the  recovery  of  the 
weregild.  It  is  rather  the  weakness  of  this  great  man,  that,  under 
the  professional,  and,  in  its  place,  just  notion  of  founding  the 
liberties  of  Euglt^ihrncn  on  the  grouud  of  ancient  right,  he  is  per- 
petually disposed  to  magnify  the  polity  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
and  to  charge  all  the  sius  of  the  old  law  on  tlte  Norman  invaders. 
Kothing;  we  thinks  can  be  phnner,  than  that  the  ancient  ap|>eal 
■was,  not  in  form  onl^,  but  hi  Siub^tauce  and  in  origin^  a  private 
process;  and  St  seems  to  ns  almost  equally  certain  that,  m\  far  from 
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the  appeal  liaving  ^upersedfd  tlie  taking  of  I  lie  werei^ild,  it  i\a?,  at 
least  ifi  its  rudiments,  coeval  with,  or  antectdtnt  to,  iVai  baibartms 
practice.  Almost  all  rude  nations  hold  the  principle  that  the 
death  of  a  omrdered  niau  is  to  be  revenged  h}  his  fi^rviving  rela- 
tives. The  rule  is,  t^loud  for  blood; — but  the  iiuthrif tineas  of 
savages,  which  makes  the  supnty  of  tlie  %iauts  of  lUe  pai^sing  day 
BO  lEiipuvtant  to  ihem, — their  low  estimate  of  tbe  value  of  human 
life— and  the  imtertainly  and  iucmmaiicy  of  tlieir  relative  aflec- 
tions — esijiily  admit  of  an  e?tception  to  the  rule,  whenever  the  mur- 
derer offers  a  bribe.  Here  therefore^  if  we  oidy  ititerpose  a  fei** 
rude  judicbl  furmSj  we  have  at  once  the  pi  jneipte  of  the  appeal 
and  that  of  the  weregildj  and  the  mle  pnuiiarity  ui  the  Saxon 
constiiutiun  seems  to  Imve  been  that,  in  process  of  lime,  the  excep- 
tion swallowed  up  ihe  rule. 

Let  it  not  for  a  momenl  be  supposed  that  we  would  degrade  the 
doou!-books  and  digests  of  our  Alfredi  and  Edwards  into  a  compa- 
nion with  the  barbnrous  judicature  of  a  South-sea  island  or  a  tribe 
of  Esquimaux.  The  merits  of  those  eminent  law -givers  may  be 
said  to  be  graven  nith  an  iron  pen  in  the  English  coustituiioi]  evett 
as  it  now  stands.  But  the  progressive  refinemcnl  of  laws  is  neces-* 
sarily  limited  by  that  of  manners.  Every  grt^ai  legislator  must,  like 
Solon,  content  himsch  niihgning  the  people  not  the  beft  govern- 
ment, but  as  good  a  government  as  they  can  bear;  and,  if  the 
English  code,  even  as  at  present  constituted,  betrays  symptoms  of 
its  rude  original,  we  surely  cannot  wonder  at  finding  nmch  stronger 
markii  of  retuaining  barbarism  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

llitlierto  we  liave  spoken  of  appeals  simply  considered ;  but 
they  bectmie  a  much  more  interesting  subject  of  uiquny,  wljen  la- 
ken  in  connexion  %vith  the  wager  of  hiiitle*  The  appeal^  indeed, 
and  the  battle,  though  very  generally  thought  to  be  cunuected,  are 
not  necesfiarily  so ;  at  least  th€*y  have  not  been  necessarily  so  for 
tiome  centuries  past,  j^n  appeal  may  often  be  hronght  where  uo 
wager  of  battle  is  allowed,  llie  hooks  lay  it  dt>\\n,  that  an  appel- 
lant is  not  obliged  to  accept  the  challtuge  to  battle,  if  Ite  is  an 
infant,  or  a  cripple,  or  an  ^»ld  man.  or  a  priest^  or  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don. Women  are  .stitted  to  hcise  the  safiuf  piivilet^c^ ;  but  the  most 
observable  case  of  t^xception  i^^  ihal  \\hich  is  cotiteuded  to  have 
occurred  in  the  appeal  now  acluaJlv  pcudiug,  nmnelv,  nhere  there 
is  a  violent  presumption  of  guilt  aeaiu^t  the  party  accused.  Where 
no  presumption,  or  proof  to  ihi*?  t  tfect  vsisi^ — there  all  human 
means  of  a;**  eitaining  the  truth  seem  to  fail,  and  a  dignm  vmiive 
nodm  is  conceited  to  arise — an  occasion  ou  which  the  int mediate 
interposition  of  Providence  may  be  expected.  But,  where  the 
proofs  of  guilt  are  on  the  face  of  them  glaring,  the  decision  may  be 
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left  to  ihe  ordinary  exercise  of  human  judgnient^  witlioiU  demand* 
iijg  u  miracle. 

Such  at  least  are  some  of  the  common  doctrines  on  this  subject ; 

but  our  author  denies  ihe^e  doctrines  to  be  agreeable  to  the  old 

law;  and  hu  has  supported   his  proposition  with  grt-at  jfuining* 

acutene3S|  and  force.     He  maintains   that,  original l_v,  the  appeal 

and  the  buttle  were  not  merely  connectttd,  but  were  one  and  the 

same  thing ;  and,   if  diey  difftTed  at  all,  it  was   only  as  ihe  chal- 

»knge  to  a  fight  differs  frum  the  iight  itself.     He  maintains  that  an 

lappeal  was  neither  more  nor  less   than  the  dantmd  nf  a  trntlh; 

land  that  where  there  was  no   batde  there  was  no  appeal.     He 

ilnaintains  aho,  that  the  bailie  thu5  demanded  wat^  not  oripnaUy  , 

|]eon5tdered  as  an  ordealf  or  a  reference  of  the  diicisiun  of  the  con- 

[test  to  heaven ;  that  it  had  not  a  religious  but  a  secular  rharacfer, 

I  and  was  in  fact  only  that  upfieul   to  the  forinne  of  arms  \\hjch 

I  forms  the  whole  sum  of  the  jurisprudence  of  savages.     Las  I  ly,  he 

liimiutains^  that  the  exceptions  to  the  ullowanct?  of  wager  of  battle 

I'Were  originally  all  except  ions  in  favour  of  the  person  accused ,  al- 

lljbaugh,  under  *  our  mongrel  and  disgraceful   syskm/  (as   he   is 

Ij^leased  somewhat  strongly  to  ternrit^)  they  have,  by  a  very  slmng^ 

perversion,  entirely  i-hifted  sides. 

On  these  very  curious  points  we  fear  to  hazard  the  delivery  of 
an  ex tL-mpora neons  opinion.  The  Hrst  impression  certainly  is  one 
of  aBstiil,  nt  least  it  is  iso  with  regard  to  the  author*s  leading  posi* 
tions  ;  b\»t  much  consideration  wuuld  be  requisite  to  the  formation 
ctf  a  definitive  judgment.  As  to  the  practical  utility  of  these  ^pe- 
Iculatious,  we  do  not  conceive  that  they  would  produce  much  tfl'ecl 
'on  those  uho  are  content  to  cling  to  the  law  of  England,  such  a$  it 
has  existed  for  the  last  two  or  three  hnndrcH  3 ears — on  those  who 
draw  their  knowledge  from  Hwleand  Holt,  and,  at  all  evenlSj  have 
no  ambition  to  soar  beyond  the  times  of  Bracton  and  Fleta*  Yet» 
as  many  persons  profess  the  most  profound  admiration  for  the  law 
of  oppeal,  and  wonid  have  us  cherish  it  as  an  invaluable  le^^acy 
from  our  Suxon  aticestors,  while  at  the  same  time  they  condemn 
Uie  trial  by  batde,  as  an  enormity  worthy  only  of  Gothic  and  Nor* 
man  barbarism,  Uiere  is  undoubtedly  some  use  in  si  lowing  that  the 
sweet  and  the  bitter  streams  sprang  from  tlie  same  source,  and 
that  no  argument  from  antiquity  can  be  employed  in  favour  of  ihe 
appeal,  which  does  not  in  the  suuie  degree  sanctify  the  battle. 

In  the  particular  conclusions,  howeverj  which  the  author  dra>f s 
froui  the  curious  knou  ledge  lie  has  collected,  he  does  not  appear 
to  MS  alway**  exact.  Indignant  at  the  preference  which  is  ofteo 
jbown  to  the  appeal  over  the  trial  by  battle,  he  insensibly  become^ 
almost  the  apologist  of  the  latter;  and,  amongst  other  rcmarii, 

says. 


nor  any  other  for  me,  ^ihereby  the  law  of  God  may  be  depressed 
and  ihe  la^  of  the  dtvil  t^xalted.  So  help  me  God,*  Aiid  iheii, 
after  proclamation  of  silence  under  pain  of  itiipri^onment  for  m  year 
and  u  day,  the  comUut  is  to  begin,  itnd  lo  continuef  unleis  eiiiier 
party  yields  or  i^  vnnquyied,  till  ihe  stars  appear  in  the  evening. 
The  effect  of  defeat  or  surrentJer,  od  either  Siide,  has  before  been 
mentioned. 

The  many  ahsnrdities  of  this  ceremotiial  do  not  reqnir*^  to  b« 
particularly  pointed  out.  Yet  it  seems  perfectly  conceivable  that 
in  rude  and  superstitious  lirne^,  llie  force  of  conscience  juight  often 
make  the  proceeding  eflicaciou.^  in  the  detection  of  crime.  Some 
uuthtir  remarks  that  probably  the  ordeal  of  ih^  conned  (which  was 
a  morsel  of  bread  taken  by  a  [lerson  accused^  with  a  solemn  im- 
precation that  it  might  chokr  Inm  if  gniltv)  seldom  pnned  fatal. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  peii^naded  that,  (o  the  guilty,  it  fre- 
fjuently  proved  tatat  IVar  alone  greatly  affects  the  organs  of  de^ 
glulition  ;  much  more  would  a  guilty  fear^  immediately  directed  to 
the  imitiinenc  danger  of  not  performing  ihe  act,  operate  in  the  same 
manner.  The  judicial  combat  was  probably  of  still  superior  effi- 
cacy. On  the  one  hand»  conscience  %vould  make  a  coward  of  tlie 
criminat ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  accuser  would  seldom  subject 
himself  to  llie  bastard  of  an  equal  battle,  n»des5  he  were  animated 
by  revenge  or  enthusiasm  to  such  a  pitch  of  delerminatiiiu  as  sel- 
dom fails  to  verify  its  own  augtiries. 

Agreeably  to  this  idea,  stories  are  handed  down  of  the  con  vie- 
tion  of  criminals^  llirouMh  the  nieans  of  battle,  by  antagontsts  far 
inferior  to  them  in  strengili  or  expcriness.  The  most  curious  cx- 
ompte  probably  on  record  is  one  cited  from  the  *  Memoires  sur  les 
Duels/  in  Montfaucon's  *  Anlifjuilcs  de  ia  Monarch ie  Frangaise/ 
vol.  iii.  p.  fig,  ^Die  author  before  us  has  given  a  translation  of  the 
atory;  but  the  reader  may  be  amused  by  an  extract  from  the  ori- 
ginah  We  may  observe  that  the  same  incident  is  related  in  St. 
Palaye's  '  Memoires  sur  Tancienne  Chevalerie/  and  iu  Colom- 
biner's  '  Theatre  d'Honneur  et  dc  Che  valeric,'  and  that  an  en- 
graving of  it,  from  an  ancient  representation  in  the  Castle  of  Moa^ 
targia,  is  given  by  Mr.  ,f  tilmes  in  the  supplementary  volume  to  his 
translation  of  Monstrelet.  TljetUealies  also^  boUi  of  Paris  and 
London,  have,  within  these  few  years,  exhibited  pieces  fouutled 
upon  it. 

The  Chevalier  Macnire,  jealous  of  the  favour  shewn  by  the 
king  to  tStc  Chevalier  Aubri  de  Mondiiher,  look  an  opportunity  of 
murck-rinj^  the  ialler  in  the  Forest  of  Bond!^  white  accompamed 
only  by  liis  dog,  ati  Engltth  blood-hound*  The  do|r,  huAvever,  re- 
mained by  his  master's  grave  several  days;  and,  when  compelled 
to  f|uil  it  by  Imngcr,  went  to  the  hou:ie  of  au  intimate  friend  of 
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Atibri*s ;  wliotn,  by  his  cries  and  significant  actiotis^  he  drew  to  the 
spol ;  where,  on  a  search  being  niadef  ihe  body  was  found.  After- 
wards^ ihe  dog  on  all  occasions  assanlted  Macaire;  till,  at  length, 
stispieion  wiis  excited^  and  llie  king  ordered  a  judicial  combat  be- 
tweefi  Macaire  and  his  dumb  accuser. 

'  Macairi?  el  )e  chien  furent  lous  deuK  mis  dans  le  camp  com  me  ckux 
champions,  en  presence  du  Roy  et  de  touie  la  cour:  le  geutilliommc 
arme  d'un  gros  et  peiani  biiston,  et  le  chien  avec  ses  arm  us  tialureiltss, 
Kyani  seulemcnt  un  tonneau  perc6  pour  faire  ses  rcltinrc-mt;nts.  Au^- 
sitost  que  le  chien  fut  litschc,  il  u'atEendit  point  que  %on  eniicmi  viut  a 
lui,  il  sfavoit  bit:u  que  c*etoit  au  demandeur  d'attaqu^r :  Mat!^  le  baston 
du  genhlhomme  eioit  assez  fort  pour  Tassommer  J'un  seul  coup :  ce  qui 
VobBgiea  h  courir  ^k  el  [k^  k  I'entour  tie  luy  pour  en  e viler  ta  peiante 
cheiiie,  Maisi  enfiuj  taurnant,  tantost  d'lm  cot6  et  tanto**l  d'un  autrej 
il  prist  fi  bien  son  lemps,  que  finalemttnt  il  se  jetta  d'un  plein  saut  4  la 
gorge  de  son  ennemy,  et  »'y  atucha  sy  bien  quil  le  renversia  parmi  ie 
cbaiap^  et  le  cuntraignit  4  crier  Mmriwrde,  et  a  supplier  le  Roy  qu'on 
luy  olast  ceste  bete,  et  qu'il  diroit  lout.  Les  jtiges  s'estant  approchei, 
il  confessa  devunt  tous  qu'il  avoit  tuc  son  compagnon,  san^  qu'il  y  ent 
personne  qui  Teust  put  voir,  horniis  ce  chien,  duquel  it  se  cotilessoit 
vaincu/ 

It  will  be  observed,  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Kendall,  on 
the  subject  of  appeals^  ihat,  in  the  ubove  extract,  the  dog,  who  was 
the  accusing  party  ^  or  appellant,  is  consideied  a  ho  as  the  deman-^ 
detir,  or  challenger.  Indeed,  the  meaning  uf  an  appeal,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  is  a  challenge  ;  and,  in  the  old  chronicles^  the 
term  appeiiant  is  constantly  used  for  one  who  challenges  another 
to  battle. 

With  respect  to  the  form  and  manner  of  the  judicial  duel,  we 
feel  otte  difHculty,  the  solution  of  which  we  cannot  command  suflS- 
cient  leisure  to  seek.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  jiirisdiction,  which 
our  ancient  Court  of  Chivalry  poases^^ed  udhtn  the  realm,  was 
contined  to  matters  concerning  war  and  military  honour,  and  did 
not  extend  to  pleas  or  appeals  determinable  by  tlie  common  law* 
lu  the  *  palmy  time,*  indeed,  of  feudal  and  baronial  grandeur^  that 
court  was  perpetually  initisgressing  its  limits;  within  uhicb,  how- 
ever, it  was  driven  back  by  repeated  statutes.*  It  followsi  that 
appeals  of  murder  or  other  felony  within  the  realm,  in  which 
knights  or  other  persons  of  high  degree  were  concurned  cither  as 
appellants  or  as  defendants,  fell  under  the  cogni^atice  of  the  courts 
of  cornmon  law.  Cases,  therefore,  might  frequently  occur,  in 
which  such  personages  would  be  called  to  wage  battel  according 
to  the  forms  already  described;  for  knights,  unless  tlicy  were  peers, 
were  not  exempt.  Indeed  liraciooj  in  describing  the  proceedings 
in  a  connnon-law  trial  by  balik%  expressly  state*  some  slight  diffe- 
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reiice  of  ceremanial^  according  as  I  he  party  accused  was  of  mean 
Qr  noble  rank*  Tliis  difference  of  ceremonial^  however,  does  not 
appear  to  Imvc  extended  to  ihe  habits  or  wejrpons  o(  the  com- 
bataiilit^  All  who  fought,  fought  with  the  baton  and  target.  On 
die  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  lUai,  in  baltle  on  an  appeal  of  felony, 
the  parties  could  not  employ  champions^  but  were  obliged  to  tight 
in  their  own  proper  persons.  Here,  then,  arises  the  dilTicnlty  to 
which  we  alluded*  Is  it  imaginable  that  knij^hts,  or  even  fsqtiires 
of  gentle  blood— persons  habituated  to  rein  the  horse,  to  throw  the 
lance^  and  to  joust  in  complete  armour — ^s^hould  conde5cend  to  play 
publicly  a  match  at  stn^le^ sticky  with  bare  headSf  bare  legs,  and 
arms  bare  up  to  ihe  elbows  ?  Alciat,  iii  speaking  of  the  judiciat 
combat,  is  itidi^naivt  that  men  of  birth  and  rank  should  deign  to 
wage  battle  even  on  foot: — *  Dmnium  more  receptum  est'  (be 
says)  *  iiobiii  et  generoso  viro  iiiugK  con  venire,  ut  eques  et  quidem 
torieatns  congredialrn ,  qu-^m  merceniriornui  peditum  more,  cum 
equestris  militia  nostris  monbiii^  dignior  sit,  ut  nobilium  usO  fre- 
queiitior/t  Here,  inderdj  he  is  a  little  fnsiidions ;  for  it  was  a 
very  usual  practice  wilii  knights  of  the  higkeist  rank,  and  the  most 
chivalrous  honour,  not  merely  in  mortal  quarrels,  but  in  the  gene- 
rous encounters  for  fame  peculiar  to  those  romantic  times,  to  sti- 
pulate diat  they  ahould  moet  on  foot,  armed  nith  hatde-ax,  sword, 
and  dagyjer.  Hut  what  would  Alciat  have  .Haul,  had  he  beheld  the 
nobites  el  geit^rosi  of  Kiiglatid,  drubbing  each  other,  in  the  guise  of 
iialf*clad  rustics,  with  staves  of  an  eU  long? 

Wontesqnieu,  it  i^  lo  be  observed,  states,  that  '  iu  France  only 
villains  fought  with  the  buckler  and  baton,  gentlemen  armed  at  all 
points.'  Whether  this  account  be  perfectly  aecuratif,  or  not,  such 
limited  res^earch  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  docs  not  qualify  us 
to  say,  Monslrelet,  however,  we  perceive,  describes  a  wajrer  of 
battle,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  iti  the  court  of  Duke  Wdliam^  Count 
of  Hainault  The  duke,  he  say^,  presided  at  a  mortal  combat 
(tmit  UH  champ  morlel)  iu  which  Brunecle,  a  gentlenran  of  Hai- 
nault, charged  Sohier  Beruaige,  a  gentleman  of  Flanders,  with 
the  murder  of  one  of  his  near  relatives.  Tlie  parties  fought 
with  lances  and  swords,  mii  Brnnecle  overcame  his  adversary,  and 

*  *  F^clo  ainuidiem  smrramcjitu  hi  hhc  kmuh,  ilutini  cMiuniiUiilui  dL'Jrii&ur  duobitii  miti* 
iibu«T4i  trj^nlilmf  iHJiitmibuH  attii*  secundum  r|n(}f J  np|H.'Ilnliiii  nntdtiJt  /Wrif  prttena  ffl 
if^tv^bUiMf  tic*  yb/ili,  cu(i.  f1.  We  Uilc  tlit^  librnj  tjt'  lierc  aildiiig  ihiir  Blttclotaae, 
wliea^  in  liii  acifouiit  of  •  tri«t  by  brtttJe  un  »  writ  »f  rigb*,  Jie  dc*rril>M  the  cli«nipki«u  m 
ltilrodiic«(f  bjf  i»ol,,.     '  II  to  ii»  la  bnvc  erfed,  m  st^liiii;  Uk.il  ta  Uavt  bii|ipened 

ttiwavt*  wluch  DyiT  i\,  bis  aitiborfUrf^  tint*?  ojilv  t"  *' ivt'  b^ppeii^d  in  «  i|jr- 

d  fie  in  fltajice.     W  c    ; . . . .  i  1 1  r  cnncctve  tb  nt  U  w  «i  mily  "w  Um  1 1  it  111  ig«iit  pt  ttks  were 

jM*r»o»s  oiiume  diitinctiqn,  tUni  ibdrchminpioui  wtm  mtroduerd  by  ^^Afi;  and  thftt^ 
HI  otbyr  caicj,  they  w«?rc  w^benrd  in  by  hittrm  frtthvUtthifr,  tti  Braxton  m  the  ^ftutfe 
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forced  him  to  confess  llie  crime  of  which  he  had  beeu  appealed; 
upon  which  he  was,  by  the  duke's  order^  beheaded  wilhout  delay.* 
Now  had  iheae  brave  getUfemeu  fought  iu  Eui^laudj  ^dl  uuthoritie* 
seem  to  agree  ihat  diey  Miust  have  thrown  asid^i  their  iipcars  and 
siwurds,  und  beat  one  uuotber  with  sticks  lipped  with  horn*  It  b, 
however,  extieruely  hard  to  believe  that  the  chivjilry  of  England^  the 
flower  of  the  courts  of  Cffiur-de-Lioii  and  the  Black  Prince,  the 
countrymen  of  Cliandos  and  Talbot,  ahould  have  been  less  nice  on 
tbe  point  of  knightly  rank  and  etiquette  dian  their  brethren  on  the 
continent.  How  iheu  is  Uns  dithculty  to  ba  solved^  Must  wc 
s^appose  that  the  per^otis  in  question,  on  tlie  plea  of  their  mililary 
character,  found  ways  and  means  of  carrymg  all  their  combats  into 
the  Court  of  Cliivalry,  where,  it  Is  well  known,  the  judicial  battle 
waa  fougftt  in  complete  armour  I  We  profess  ourselves  uuable  to 
decide  these  questions. 

But,  tu  the«e  inquiries  of  mere  curiosity,  we  are  forgetting  a  far 
more  importatit  tc»pic,  and  indeed  the  very  topic  \diich  we  chieHy 
propo.sed  to  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion*  Tliat  some  altera* 
lion  uf  our  criminal  law  with  respect  to  appeals  and  trials  by  battle 
18  imperiously  called  for,  seems  very  generally  thou^^ht  ■  and  we 
Itke  it  for  granted  that  the  Jiubject  will  be  considered  during  the 
present  session  of  Parliament :  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  deterujine 
how  fur  the  new-modelling  ought  to  extend.  All  indeed  agree 
Uiat  the  niiinslroua  opprobiiuru  of  wi/ger  uf  hutllt  cannot  too  sooti 
be  removed;  but  an  opinion  has  been  suggested  lliat  die  oppetil  of 
murder  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  provided  only  it  be  made  tu 
undergo  such  moditi cations  as  shall  turn  it  into  a  rtr^  trhtl  of  the 
person  accused,  granted  by  competent  authority •  It  is  diis  ques- 
tion on  which  we  would  wish  to  say  a  few  nords. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  poiut,  thus  abstractly  and  nakedly  put, 
we  regret  that  the  author  before  us  does  not  aiford  us  &o  much  a^- 
mtance  as  might  have  been  hoped*  That  some  change  or  uther 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  law  of  appeal,  his  argument  cannot  fail  to 
enforce  on  the  mind  of  every  unprejudiced  reader;  and  in  this  view^ 
bis  work  seems  to  us  very  valuable.  Nor  is  be  slow  to  deliver  his 
opinion,  that  the  very  principle  of  a  second  criminal  trial  is  alto- 
geiher  unbound  and  mon^tious^  But,  when  his  reasoning  is  traced, 
it  will  he  lound  that  he  so  blends  Uiis  principle  w  ith  tbe  absurdities 
actually  attached  to  it  in  the  practice  of  English  lawj  as  to  aSbrd  no 
distinct  view  of  the  merits  of  the  principle  itself,  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  doing  him  an  injustice  not  to  notice  the  grounds 
on  which  he  intimates  radier  than  argues  tlial  the  principle  ought 
to  be  condemned. 

He  repeatedly  propounds  it  as  a  great  and  sacred  maxim  of  the 
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common  law,  that  no  man  shall  be  put  into  jeopardy  of  his  life 
oftener  than  once  upon  the  same  charge.  T  lje  authoriiy  of  the 
common  law  we  certainly  feel  no  great  fiisposilton  to  question  ;  but 
it  may  be  fair  to  ask,  of  what  common  law  ?  If  b?  common  law  be 
here  meant  what  is  usually  opposed  to  statute  law, — or  that  ^reat 
body  f>f  consuetudinary  rules  which  formed  our  jurisprudence,  btf- 
fore  parliaments  arc  known  to  have  sate,  or  at  luust  to  have  •^ate  to 
any  purpose*— we  ask  whether  it  was  not  anothiT  great  and  sacred 
priiieiple  of  the  same  bw^  that  all  m\U^  civil  and  criminal,  should  be 
decided  by  sticks  and  swords?— AuH  again,  iliat  no  accused  per- 
son should  be  acquitted,  who  on  being  thrown  into  a  pond,  did  not 
instantly  sinkf — And  again,  that  a  person  wa*i  innocent  of  every 
possible  crime,  if,  on  hctng  dared  to  it,  he  could  swallow  a  crum 
of  bread  without  being  choked? — But,  if  by  the  commtm  law  is 
meant  the  whole  of  our  municipal  coiJe  as  it  now  stands,  then  wc 
would  bej^  leave  to  observe  that  this  very  code,  while  it  sanctions 
the  inadmissibility  of  second  criminal  trials  as  a  rule,  yet  allows  their 
lawfulness  qs  an  exception;  und,  if  we  are  to  argue,  not  from  re  a--' 
son,  but  on  the  bare  naked  ground  of  authority,  the  allovTaiice  in 
the  one  case  seems  as  good  as  the  sanction  in  the  other. 

Besides  this  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  common  Iaw%  the 
writer  has  another  objection  to  second  criminal  trials ;  for  he  con- 
siders them  as  'violating'  the  trial  by  jury.  He  very  ingeniously 
argues,  tliat  the  trial  by  jury  in  ?(ume  sense  succeeded  to  ibe  trial 
by  ordeal,  and  was  intetided  as  uri  appeal,  not  merely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  man,  but  to  that  of  the  Deity ;  and,  on  this  ground,  lie 
accounts  for  the  use  of  the  response,  ordinarily  put  into  the  tiioudit 
of  persons  arraigned,  who,  on  being  asked  how  they  will  be  tried, 
are  directed  to  reply,  '  6y  God  ntfd  their  antiUry^  The  de- 
rivaiion  has  great  probabtUty  ;  for  it  seems  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  our  ancestors  adapted  both  the  trial  by  battle,  and 
thai  by  jury,  to  their  favourite  notion  of  uu  ordeal*  But  what 
the  aullior  proceeds  to  infer  that  it  would  therefore  be  itnpious  to 
renew  a  criminal  trial,  because  it  would  be  to  ask  the  divine  judg-1 
ment  a  second  lime,  and  when,  on  tliis  account,  lie  would  it* tort 
the  charge  of  impiety  on  the  opponents  of  the  trial  by  battle,  he  is. 
of  course,  only  indulging  in  a  sarcasm  ad  hominenu  For  surely 
snch  m  sentiment,  gravely  held,  would  be  unworthy  of  the  gooJ 
sense  and  acnteness  wliicli  the  work  elsewhere  exhibirs. 

In  proceudin^  to  deliver  our  own  sentiments  on  the  alternative 
queiitiou  ot  nbolishin!;  appeals  of  murder,  or  so  modlfving  them  as 
to  convert  them  into  new  trials,  the  first  remark  that  omirs  is,  that 
the  abolition  of  tlie  wager  of  battle  would  alone  reduce  tlie  appeal 
nearly  to  what  is  suggested.  M 

By  our  prei^ta  practice,  the  defendant  in  an  appeal  of  murder  1 

may 
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may  wage  battle,  unless  the  prc3uiii|JUot)  against  him  is  vjoIenL 
Thai  is,  he  is  pot  obhgetl  to  put  himself  on  his  trial  before  a  jury^ 
uoless  the  judges  of  ihe  King^s  Bench  are  of  opinion  that  the 
piima  facie  evidence  of  his  guilt  is  v<?hemently  strong.     Now  abo- 
Jis!i  the  absurd  mLimmery  of  the  wager  of  battJe,  leaving  to  the  de- 
femUminJavor^iu  vita:  his  advantage  of  exempliou  from  trial,  unless 
iht;  judges  are  of  the  opinion  just  nienlioned  as  to  his  giiiit;  and 
enact  further,  that  no  appeal  shall  lie,  unless  {as  in  Thornion's  case) 
the  party  has  previously  been  acijiiittcd  of  the  same  charge  on  ati 
indictment;  ajid  by  divse  means  the  appeal  will  become  in  effect 
a  new  trial  granted  by  the  court  on  Uie  ground  that  the  pri3oner 
was  improperly  acquitted.     We  du  not  mean  to  say  that  a  few 
more  changes  would  not  be  ntfcessary ;  as,  for  example,  the  granting 
the  power  of  appeal  to  all  other  peisons  as  well  as  to  the  heir; 
the  exemption  uf  the  appellant  from  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 
in  case  of  an  acquittal  i  the  conferring  on  the  crown  the  power  of 
pardon  iti  case  of  a  con  vie  t  ion ,  which  power  the  crown  now  docs 
not  possess  in  this  pruceeding,  appeals  being  considered  as  private 
iiiils ;  together  with  other  modifications  of  less  nion»ent.     All  we 
mean  to  say  is,  that  the  appeal  might  be  new-aiodelled  as  required^ 
with  a  very  considerable  retention  of  its  present  forms  and  modes 
of  procedure* 

If  such  a  change  were  effected,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of 
the  tint; f  objections  to  this  anomaly  ia  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
would  be  removed.  The  appeal  of  nvurder  w  ould  no  longer  be — 
what  it  altogether  was  originally,  and  what  it  still  is  liable  to  be — 
individual  tevenjce  borrowing  the  arm  of  dje  law.  It  would  no 
longer  subject  those  who  miglit  have  honourably  resisted  the  attack 
of  public  piosecutioti  to  a  frei»h  struggle  for  life  ugain^st  the  at- 
tempts of  private  malice-  It  would,  to  be  sure,  be  a  new  trial  after 
an  acquittal ;  but  'd  new  trial  granted  only  in  extreme  cases,  uiid 
uistituted  by  the  highest  judicial  wisdom. 

Ill  civil  cases,  it  is  well  known  that  our  judges  grant  new  triahi 
almost  daily.  If  a  verdict  has  been  given  against  evidence, — -if 
some  piece  of  evidence  material  to  Uie  issue  was  improperly  ad- 
mitted or  excludetl,— if  escesisive  damages  have  beengiven,^ — if  the 
judge  who  tried  the  cau*ie  misdirected  the  jury,  and  they  erred  in 
consequence  of  such  misdfrection, — ^tlie  case  is  again  sent  to  be 
'examined  aud  divided  on  by  the  country.  It  comes  to  a  fresh 
jury,  who,  t^ttmntated  by  die  very  circmnstance  that  a  mistake  is 
iupposed  to  have  beeti  before  committed,  which  it  belongs  to  ihein 
to  correct,  may  be  supposed  to  hear  with  jjeculiar  attention,  and 
to  determine  with  peculiar  care.  Nor  dots  any  thinking  person 
loubt  that  this  f^ti»hig  power  in  the  superior  courts  forms  a  most 
Ihitary  and  important  part  of  oin*  civil  jurij^prudence, 
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Tn  ti  certain  degree,  the  same  revising  power  already  exists  in 
the  practice  of  our  criminal  as  well  bs  our  nisi-prius  law.  Where 
any  jiHt  exception  Ilea  to  an  indtctment^  judgnwut  (in  technical 
langaa^e)  is  arrested;  m  which  case,  the  purty  is  liable  to  a  new 
trial,  tlkough  not  sent  to  it  a^  a  matter  of  course*  In  ilie  lighter 
crioitnsil  cases^  if  a  verdict  of  guiihf  is  given  in  direct  opposition  ta 
the  evidence^  a  new  triul  may  be  granted*  In  cases  of  a  graver 
nature^  if  the  same  thing  happens,  or  if  the  verdict  haii  been  rightly 
given  but  circumstances  of  miti^lioii  appear,  the  crown^  the 
fountain  of  jmticCj  may  interpose  a  pardon*  But  let  it  be  observed 
that,  in  all  these  case?,  the  reversal  of  judgmt^nt  operates  only  on  a 
prisoner  improperly  or  harshly  convicted^  i'or  the  opposite  case 
of  an  improper  iicquiltfii^  (except  sometimes  in  aeiiouif  on  penal 
•tatntes,  or  where,  under  the  form  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  m 
civil  right  is  in  fact  tried,)  our  legal  practice  affords  no  remedy 
whatsoever- 

The  question  therefore  under  consideration  is,  why  there  i^haiild 
he  no  remedy  for  this  evil,  as  well  as  for  the  former?  Juries  may 
acquit,  as  well  as  condemn  wrongfully;  and  why  should  we  not 
have  the  means  of  repairing  their  errors  in  the  one  case  ns  well  as 
in  the  other?  But,  if  a  revising  power  in  such  cases  is  to  be  exer- 
cised at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  giving  the  judges  a  jurisdiction  t» 
send  the  party,  when  they  sec  tit,  to  be  tried  before  another  jury* 
For  it  never  would  be  borne,  that,  after  a  person  accused  had  been 
acfjiiitted  by  hi^  peers*  any  other  authority  than  that  of  ht!t  [>eeri« 
should  reverse  his  acquittal  and  prononnce  him  guilly.  Therefore 
the  proponed  cjuesiiun  comes  to  this,  whether  the  court  shall  have 
power  to  grunt  new  trials  in  cases  of  an  acquittal  for  murder? 

Before  we  enter  on  this  question,  we  cannot  help  iaying  that  it  i 
would  not  be  eany  to  give  the  court  this  power  in  cases  of  acquitt&lt 
without  giving  them  a  like  power  in  cases  of  conviction.  If  we  are 
to  increase  the  ri.sk  of  detection  to  the  guilty,  there  in  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  increase  the  chances  of  escape  to  the  innoceitt. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  persons  are  very  seldom  convicted  of  a  hehVf 
offence  without  good  gnninds;  fur,  if  there  is  any  douht  about  the 
dmrge,  juries  lean  to  the  side  of  ntercy.  And,  even  where  an  im- 
proper conviction  takes  place,  the  sentence  is  not  execute^ ;  for 
the  friends  of  the  party  represent  the  case  to  the  privy  council,  and 
a  ptirdoit  is  gninefh  Still,  if  it  were  formally  enacted  that  an 
•Acquitted  prisoner  might  be  sent  back  to  undergo  r  new  trial  for  his 
rKfe,  the  public  would  htirdly  he  sMti?<tied  unless  the  act  aW  said 
itliat  a  condemned  prisoner  might,  in  certain  cases,  demand  a  new 
ftriat  for  his  deliverance*  And,  though  it  might  not  be  very  nea- 
^onahle  in  the  public  to  entpecl  this,  yet  very  phmvible  arguments 
nn^ht  be  used  for  askurg  it  j— ajguttiejiljt  nhich  i>erhapi  it  would 
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not  be  wise  to  restiit,  considering  how  important  it  is  lo  huve  ptiblit: 
opiuiun  on  the  side  of  the  administration  of  justice* 

Now  if  we  are  to  have  new  in  An  on  convictions  as  wen  as  on 
acquittab,  it  is  very  piuin  tliat  convicted  persons  onglit  not  to  un- 
dergo the  sentence  of  the  lav4%  untti  n  certain  lime  had  been  allowed 
tbem  to  move  for  a  new  trial.  If  it  be  asked  hin£  much  time,  the 
answer  is,  exactly  as  much  as  it  is  tlionghi  proper  lo  allow  for  the 
luring  J  ng  ufi  appeal  a^^ainst  persons  acquitted.  The  same  length  of 
time  must  be  give u  in  each  cose;  and  the  convict  must  in  the 
meanwhile  be  respited. 

The  inconveniencies  of  such  a  system  it  requires  no  ^fent  sas:a- 
city  to  perceive.  The  trouble,- — the  delay, — the  expeuKe,^lhe 
temporary  indecision, — arc  all  very  plain,  and  very  undesirable* 
But  none  of  these  evib,  uor  all  of  them  together,  form  a  decisive 
objection  to  the  plan,  if  it  can  be  shewn  to  answer  the  objects  of 
justice  in  die  end*  It  is  very  true  that  promptitude  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  judicial  proceedingg.  But  promptiinde  is  a  relative 
word.  It  only  means  that  we  are  to  decide  a«  fast  as  we  can  decide 
correctly;  otherwise  we  merely  sacritice  tlie  end  to  the  mean!f. 
The  great  object  is  to  be  right  at  last.  In  the  ymall  matters,  iii- 
dted,  that  come  before  the  conrts  day  by  day,  dispstch  is  geuerally 
of  such  moment  to  the  suitors^  that  it  may  be  better  to  decide 
quick Ky,  even  at  die  peril  of  occasionally  making  mistakes*  But  it 
18  not  Eio  in  those  awful  exigencies  which  are  to  dispose  of  the  life 
and  character  of  a  human  being.  Here,  other  virtues  are  required 
than  those  of  alacrity  and  expedition.  Here,  we  must  he  cautious, 
deliberate,  and  circumspect;  atid  perhaps  should  rather  feel  afraid 
of  doing  wrong  than  eager  to  do  right. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  it  would  be  hard  to  oblige  diose 
who  have  once  endured  the  torment  of  a  capital  trial,  to  undergo 
that  cruel  ordeal  a  second  tunc  on  the  same  charge.  Undoubtedly 
this  would  be  hard;  but  the  first  question  is,  whether  it  is  necessary. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the  plan  were  properly  carried  ii»to 
effect,  the  hardship  comptaiued  of  would  never  be  inliicted  ejtcept 
Kphcre  there  vvas  a  very  strong  presumption  of  guilt.  The  power 
of  granting  new  trials  would  rest,  not  with  private  individual*,  but 
with  the  judges,  acting  ou  the  maiurest  consideration »  It  wonid 
therefore  never  be  exercised,  except  in  very  strong  cases;  and 
surely  it  is  better  that  persons  covered  with  appearances  of  guilt 
ihould  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  a  trial  for  life  twice,  than  that 
the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  community  should  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  atsassinaiion. 

In  short,  objections  drawn  from  public  and  private  convenience 
can  never  be  considered  as  conclusive  against  a  feivstem  which  is 
intended  for  the  furtherance  of  public  justice.  But,  on  the  other 
baud,  if  the  sy^item  fails  of  effecting  dial  end,— if  public  justice  is 
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not  furthercti  after  all, — then  great  weight  may  be  due  to  theie  ob- 
jections. Ariel,  iu  fact,  we  think  the  utility  of  tlujfplaii  lery  doubt- 
ful, uiid  ihal  it  aiiglit  poij^ibly  be  not  only  useless  but  injurioa^. 

In  settling  the  tmrit^  of  such  u  plan,  the  points  to  be  considered 
are^  vvhetber  it  would  make  innocence  more  sure  of  utquittul  and 
guilt  of  puuishnu?nt,  than  they  uon  aref     As  to  t|je  first  of  these, 
TA'e  believe  that  innocence  is  very  sure  of  acquittal  already^     Our 
juries  are  not  a[H  to  be  sauguinar)-:— the  civilised  part  of  niaukiitd 
are  never  apt  to  be  sanguinary,  unless  they  are  under  nonie  strong 
personal  e^iciteait'nt*     *  The  law  holds  (says  Blackstone)  that  u  n 
better  that  ten  guilty  persons  esca|)e  than  that  one  innocent  suffer/ 
This  nmxtn),  wliicli  we  believe  to  be  as  wise  as  it  is  huuianef  (for 
it  is  founded  on  that  regard  for  individual  security  which  lies  at  ths 
root  of  all  social  order,)  lias  long  been  completely  estabhshed  in 
the  practice  of  our  juries.     Fatal  exceptions,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged,  have  sometimes  occurred; — there  are  instances  in  whicU 
the  innocent  have  suffered  the  last  penalty  of  t be  law.     But  this  li 
awing  to  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  from  the  influence  of 
which  even  the  best  judicial  system  cannot  be  wholly  free.     And 
besides,  the  »«rience  of  criminal  htw,  like  other  sciences,  is  pro- 
gressive.    Such  distressing  examples  as  those  alluded  to  are  not 
likely  tti  happen  again;  for  ive  have  been  iuMlructed  by  the  effect 
of  our  mistakes*     Tliis  remark  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  which 
is  probably  familiar  to  matiy  of  our  readers,     *  I  would  never  (says 
Sir  Matthew  Hale)  convict  any  person  of  murder  or  nian.sUu^l iter, 
uttless  tlie  fact  w  ere  proved  to  be  done,  or  at  least  the  body  found 
dead*  for  the  sake  of  two  cases. '-^Tlte  two  cases  to  wliicb  be  refers  M 
are  very  curious,  especially  one  of  tlieni*     A  yoinig  girl,  who  lived  m 
With  her  uude,  (who  was  also  her  Ijeir  at  law,)  wais  overheard  tu 
iuy,  'Good  uncle,  do  not  kill  ine!*     Very  soon  afterward,s,  llie  ^ 
child  disappeared;  und  the  uncle,  being  conniutted  on  suspicion  of  ■ 
tiaving  murdered  her,  was  admoni**hed  hy  the  judges  of  assize  to 
produce  her  against  the  next  as&i/es*     When  die  next  assisees  came^ 
the  uucle  produced  a  child  w  hunt  he  declared  lo  be  his  niece,  and 
who  certaiidy  resembled  ber  extremely;  but  who  was  proved  by 
mitmsmB  well  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  real  niece  to  bt 
•not  the  same.     On  these  presumptions,  the  uncle  was  found  guilty,  J 
condenmed,  atid  executed.     But,  some  year*  after,  the  real  niece*  I 
who  bad  been  induced  to  run  away  by  the  ill  treatment  of  her  ^ 
Luucle,  and  had  been  received  and  brought  up  \n  a  diHtaut  part  of 
the  country  by  a  benevolent  stranger,  appeared,  and,  beiiig  now  of 
age,  laid  claim  to  her  inherilunce*     Her  identity  was  established 
b-on  the  clearest  evidence,  and  her  claim  allowed.**     This  is  a  shock- 
]*Jtig  story  indeed;    hut  it  is  \ery  clear  that  such   an   occurrence 
;pConld  nt>t  now  take  place*     In  tlje  present  stale  of  llie  country,  a 
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child  absconding  in  this  iiiaTincr  could  hardly  liave  lain  bid;  nor 
could  the  persons  who  harboured  her  have  fuiled  ta  heur  of  and  to 
prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  her  disappcaraiKe*  Uut  at  ull  events, 
io  lung  as  the  imporiatit  rule  whit:h  Sir  Mullhew  Hale  has  de- 
duced from  this  very  case  coLUiuues  in  force,  (and  we  believe  it  is 
now  al\va>s  obiJervedj)  there  exists  a  very  strong  security  against 
the  recurrence  of  ao  dreadful  a  mistake* 

For  the  reasons  already  given,  therefure,  and  perhnps  for  otheri» 
that  may  appear  in  the  seqnel,  it  seems  that  appeals  of  murder  are 
not  wanted  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent.  The  next  point  is,  whe- 
ther they  wou[d  increase  the  chances  of  detection  to  die  gtuUv- 

The  office  of  a  jury  tryhig  a  murderer  is  among  the  mo^t  painful 
to  which  an  ordinary  member  of  society  can  be  exposed.  Between 
indignation  at  the  crime,  and  the  fear  lest,  through  a  mistaken  ver- 
dict, another  innocent  life  should  be  desitroyed,  their  situation  is 
most  difficult*  To  act  well  in  ^ucb  a  situation,  men  cannot  be 
fortified  with  too  strong  a  feeling  of  responsibility*  It  needs  an 
intense  sense  of  obligation  lo  keep  the  judgment  steady  amidst  so 
mucli  excitement.  At  present,  juries  sitting  on  cases  of  this  nature 
kno%v  that  their  decision  is  to  be  fi  N  A  L,  If  they  coni^ict  unjustly, 
a  fellow-ereature  may  fall  a  sacriHce  to  their  mistake.  If  they 
acquit  improperly,  they  let  loose  a  murderer  on  society.  In  cither 
case,  though  in  a  different  way,  blood  may  be  said  to  lie  at  their 
door.  The  feeling  of  this  heavy  responsibility  keeps  down  the  in- 
fluences of  mere  passion  or  sentiment  over  tlieir  minds,  and  severely 
imptds  them  along  the  path  of  duty, 

JBut  if  it  were  settled  that  their  decisions  in  such  cases  should 
be  final  no  longer,  as  their  sense  of  responsibility  would  necessa- 
rily be  weakened,  so  they  might  be  apt  to  maintahi  a  Ie.%  lirm  guard 
on  their  feelings.  Let  them  knotv  th;jt,  if  ihey  should  chance  to 
be  misled  by  a  generous  ardour  against  crime,  or  a  humane  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  the  accused,  their  mistake  will  be  open  to  the 
correction  of  another  jury  \ — would  this  produce  no  effect  on  the 
9iate  of  mind  in  which  they  listened  to  the  i^vidence,  and  drew 
their  conclusion  from  it  ?  In  some  instances  would  not  a  feeling  of 
severity — in  many  more,  would  not  one  of  false,  or  at  least  mis- 
placed humanity— be  loo  readily  indulged  ?  It  is  true  that  the 
obligation  of  anoatli  would  remain  ^  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  under^ 
rate  the  effect  of  such  an  obligation  on  the  minds  of  our  country- 
men. But,  in  cases  like  those  we  are  now  speaking  of,  cases  in 
which  the  exerciie  of  severe  reason  is  peculiarly  needed,  and 
which  yet,  by  a  strange  fatality,  peculiarly  move  the  pa sh ions, 
8urely  no  motive  can  be  considered  as  superfluous*  It  is  fitting 
therefore  that  the  obligation  on  the  jurors  conscience  should  be 
heightened  by  the  strongest  posjsihlo  conviction  of  the  seriousness 
and  solenmity  oi  the  duty  which  ha  is  called  to  discharget 
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If  these  views  be  just^  it  follows  i\mt  the  idea  of  there  being  ati 
opportunity  for  a  new  trial  mighl  occasionmlly  lead  jurnrit  to  con- 
vict too  hastily  ;  but  much  oftaier  perhiips  it  would  tempt  tlseni  to 
flincli  from  t!ie  performance  of  a  painful  duty,  and  to  be  too  hastv 
ill  acf)uittio>r.  They  would  acquit  in  \\m  anticipation  of  u  new 
trial;  but  it  is  very  material  to  observe,  that  the  new  trial  might 
not  cODie  after  alL  Even  iu  civil  case^^itew  trials  are  not  granted — 
it  is  manifest  that  they  could  not  be  granted^ — iti  every  insiauce  in 
which  the  judges  disapprove  of  llie  verdict  given  ;  for  this  would 
be  to  subhtiuiie  the  oph>ion  of  tlje  judges  for  thst  of  the  jury — a 
substitution  tlie  more  ubsnrd  as,  in  nicely  balanced  cases^  the  jury, 
who  lu  ar  iind  ste  the  wimt?sses,  must  be  Uiuch  more  competent  to 
decide  on  the  effect  of  their  evidence  than  the  judges  sitting  in 
Westminsier-HofI,  who  know  it  merely  from  rejKirt,  It  is  only 
therefore  where  the  verdict  is  glaringiy,  or  very  probably  erroneous 
ihut  the  matter  is  sent  down  to  a  new  jury;  iind,  if  tliis  be  the 
practice  in  cases  purely  civil,  much  more  wouhl  the  court  be  in- 
clined to  observe  the  same  caution  and  delicacy  in  directing  a  per- 
son acquitted  on  a  charge  of  murder  to  be  re^tried  on  die  same 
charge.  Besides  this,  it  would  be  necessary,  we  presume^  that  the 
new  iriul  %hauld  be  moved  for  by  some  appellant  or  prosecutor; 
but  is  it  certain  that  &ucli  a  person  would  always  be  found  .^  Would 
not  indolence,  or  a  want  of  means,  or  the  invidious  nature  of  the 
task,  deter  even  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict  from 
taking  steps  to  set  it  aside  ? 

It  is  therefore  ut  least  possible  that  this  change  in  our  criniiua] 
practice  might  relax  the  severe  attention  of  juries,  under  the  idea 
of  a  remedy  being  provided  for  their  mistakes,  without  at  the  same 
lime  incurring  the  application  of  that  remedy.  In  mentioning^ 
liowever,  this  objection  to  the  plnn^  we  rather  wish  to  suggest  it 
for  consideralion,  than  to  propose  it  as  decisive.  On  a  subject  so 
important  and  serious  dogmatism  is  pecutiarly  to  be  avoided ;  but 
\Ke  may  be  allowed  to  observt^  that,  before  any  great  change  is  intro- 
duced into  the  ctmduct  of  our  criminal  jurisprudouce,  a  strong  case 
of  expediency  should  be  madt  out.  It  is  not  enoui^h  that  grounds 
for  the  alteration  should  er/A^,  or  even  should  appc&r;  they  must 
be  ptitpfihk,  in  order  that  we  may  be  secure  of  that  co-operation 
from  public  opinion  which  is  always  conducivu,  and  sometimesc  is 
€Sj*ential,  to  the  success  of  judicial  reforms.  Happily,  however, 
this  advantage  is  sufficiently  ensured  to  us  by  the  popular  nature 
of  our  constitntion,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  introduce  any 
great  innovation  into  onr  legul  practice,  without  subjecting  the 
iiicasure  in  its  progress  to  tlie  closest  inspection,  bofli  in  an  assembly 
which  concenliattyi  and  reflects  the  good  sense  and  the  feeling  of  the 
people  at  hirge,and  in  otie  which  either  embodies, orimmediatei)  com- 
inuuds^  all  our  living  resources  of  judicial  wisdom  and  experience* 
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Art.  XI. — Narrative  of  a  Vo^/age  to  Hudson's  Bay,  in  His 
^     Majest^^s  Ship  Rosamond ,   a>  it  I  a  if  ting  some  Aciount  of  the 

North-ea&tern  Coast  of  Jmerivtiy  ftnd  vf  the  Tribes  inhabiting 

th&i  remote  Region,     By  Lieui.  Cliappell^  R*  N.  8vo.  Loiictou. 

1B17. 
T^HE  arctic  regions  are  at  this  moment,  from  many  circiim- 
^    stances,  so  peculiarly  interesting,  ihai  we  took  up  tUe  prtsent 
volume  in  the  liope  of  meeting  with  some  new  or  striking  obser- 
vations on  ilie  geography,  ti)drography,  or  meteorology  of  a  part 
if  the  northern  »eas  which  of  late  yearit  has  not  been  much  viaited 

men  of  nauticul  science :  but  we  have  been  disappointed ;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  has  been  extremely  ill  advised  to 
publish  with  such  iilight  mat^jrials*  In  the  *  Vo\?ige  to  Hudson's  Bay' 
there  is  literally  nothing  worth  communicating  to  the  public  at  large; 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  connected  wnh  piofessional  subjects, 
unless  it  be  the  discovery  (which  is  not  a  new  one)  tliat  the  Ad- 
miralty charts  of  Hudson^a  Bay  are  very  defective,  and  those 
of  the  H  udson's  Bay  Company  much  better,  but  rtiserved  for 
their  own  exclusive  use*  Lieut,  Chappell,  however,  is  as  close  as 
ihe  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  not  a  hint  e^cape^i  him  in  what 
the  badness  of  the  one  or  the  goodness  of  the  other  consists.     In- 

Ideed,  he  might  jnst  as  well  have  written  his  little  volume  on  a  voyage 
|b>  the  South  Seas  a»  to  Hudson^s  Bay,  for  any  thing  nautical  which 
is  to  be  found  ni  it  respecting  this  ba>  ;— the  *  Voyage,*  in  liict^  was 
confined  to  a  passage  to  Fort  Yurk  and  back,  a  voyage  which  lius 
teen  made  annually  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Es<]uiniau:x,  of  whom  personally  heconld  know  little  or 
nothing — of  the  Hudson's  Ba)  Company's  establii^hmints,  which  he 
never  saw^ — ^of  tribes  oi'  Indians,  in  the  interior,  whom  he  never  visited 
•—of  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  he  never  appriiached  Ktthiu  five  bun 
dred  miles,- — and  of  many  other  laatttTS  of  which  he  treats,  but  in 
which  he  had  not  the  iiniallest  concern — we  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  trouble  our  veadtrs  with  any  obijervHtiousi  upoti  ihenij  more 
especially  as  by  looking  a  little  t^ardier  to  the  northward  we  shall 
meet  with  '  metal  more  attractive/ 

Among  the  changes*  and  vicissitudes  to  which  the  physical  con- 
stitution af  our  globe  is  perpetually  subject,  one  of  the  most  ejt- 
0-aordinary,  and  fronj  which  the  moj>t  iriteiesting  aJid  important 
results  may  be  anticipated,  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  is  still  m  operation.  The 
eonvtdsion  of  an  earihquiike  aiul  the  ernption  of  a  volcano  force 
tbeniselves  into  notice  by  the  dismay  and  devastation  with  which, 
in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  they  are  almost  always  attended ;  but 
the  event  to  v^htcb  we  allude  has  hecn  so  quietly  accompli^lted^ 
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(hat  it  miglit  Iiavc  remained  unknown,  Lul  for  an  e^trnontinaiy 
clisnge  which  a  few  iinelligent  imvigators  remarkecl  in  the  stale 
of  the  arctic  ice,  and  the  reports  of  the  unusual  quantities  of  ihU 
ice  observed  in  the  Allaulic*  As  it  is  a  subject  in  which  the 
British  islands  are  parlicnbrly  iuterL*^lcd,  we  shall  etiter  into  some 
detail  of  the  farts  and  of  Uair  probable  consjtqnoacfi*. 

It  is  gencrallv  admitted  that,  for  the  last  tour  hundred  years^ 
an  extensive  portion  of  the  eastern  coa^jl  of  Old  Grcenhiiid  ha^ 
been  shut  iip  by  an  impenetrable  harrier  of  ice,  and,  with  it,  the  ill- 
fated  Norwei^ian  or  DaniUi  colonies,  which  had  bct-n  eHtablished 
there  for  more  llian  an  equal  length  of  tinii';  preceding  that  unfor- 
tunate catastrophe,  and  who  were  thus  cut  off  at  once  from  all  com- 
mnnicaliou  with  the  mother-country  ;—lhat  various  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  approach  this  coast,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  colonists,  but  in  vain, 
the  ice  being  every  where  impervioua;  and  that,  all  hope  being  at 
length  abandoned,  that  part  of  this  extensive  tract  of  land  which 
faces  the  east  took  the  appropriate  name  of  fast  Greenland. 

The  event  to  which  \<e  have  alluded  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
whole,  or  greater  part  of  thi*  va!st  barrier  of  ice*  This  extraordinarj 
fact,  so  interesting  to  science  and  humanity,  appears  to  rest  on  uo 
slender  foundation.  Both  its  disappearance  from  its  long  long- 
rooted  position,  and  its  re-appearance  in  a  more  southern  latitude, 
have  been  witnessed  by  various  persons  worthy  of  credit.  It  had 
been  observed  in  the  sumtner-niontlis  of  the  year  1815,  and 
more  particularly  in  those  of  1810  and  IB  17,  hy  ships  coining 
from  llie  West  Indies  and  Anjerica,  as  well  as  by  those  going  otit 
to  Halifax  and  New  fonndbnd,  that  inlands  of  ice,  unusual  in  ma^rti* 
tude  aitd  number,  occurred  in  the  Atlantic,  many  of  them  as  tW 
down  as  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude-  Some  uf  these  were  de- 
ttched  ice-bergs,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  several  miles  in  circumference;  others 
were  fiat  ishmds  of  packed  ice,  picscniing  ho  vust  an  extent  of  sur- 
face, that  a  ship  from  Boston  is  said  to  have  been  ihret-  days  en- 
tangled in  it,  near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Nev\foundland. 
The  ship  of  the  Unitas  Fnitmm,  proceeding  to  the  missions  on  Old 
Greenland,  was,  last  year,  eleven  days  beset,  on  the  cnast  of  Labra- 
dor, with  the  ice-bergs^  mauy  o(  which  had  huge  rocks  upon  them, 
gravelp  soil,  and  pieces  of  wood.  The  packet  from  Malifa\  passed, 
in  April  last,  a  mountain  of  ice  neiuly  two  hundred  feet  in  height^ 
and  at  lea^t  two  miles  in  circiituference*  By  iu counts  from  Newv 
foundbnd,  Halifax,  and  other  northern  ports  of  America,  it  would 
appear,  that  greater  quantities  of  ice  were  sctn  in  the  monihs  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  than  had  ever  been  witiiesscd  by  the  ofdest  naviga- 
tors;  and  Uiat  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland  wai  so  com- 
pletely 
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pletely  environed  willi  it,  tHnt  the  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery 
>i'ere  unable  to  gel  out  to  sea  to  follow  their  usual  occupjjtiom, 
The  sonrce  from  winch  these  enormous  nia&sea  proceeded  could 
not  long  be  concealed.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Greenland  fisher- 
men, lliut  from  Staatenhoek,  the  southern  promontory  of  Old  Green- 
land, an  nnintermpted  barrier  of  ice  stretched  north-easterly,  or  pa* 
mlJel  nearly  to  the  coast,  approaching  frequently  to  the  very  shores 
of  Iceland;  and  that  the  small  bhmd,  situated  in  lat.  71^  I  l^  long. 
5*30'  VV*  called  Jan  Mnyen's  island,  (a  sort  of  land-mark  which 
those  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery  always  etideavonr  to  make  J  had  of 
Ittc  years  been  completely  enveloped  in  ice ;  and  that  from  this 
point  it  generally  took  a  more  easterly  direction,  till  it  became  fixed 
ta*the  shorea  of  Spitsbergen,  from  the  76ih  to  the  SOth  degree  of 
latitude. 

The  more  central  parts  of  this  immense  area  of  Ice^  which  occu- 
py ihe  mid-cbfinnet  between  Greenland  and  Spitghergen,  separate 
from  lime  to  time  into  large  patches,  and  change  their  position  ac- 
cording to  winds  and  tides;  but  the  general  direction  in  which 
they  move  with  the  current  is  from  north-east  to  south-west,  or  di- 
rectly tovi'ards  that  part  of  Old  Greenland  where  the  Danis^h  colo- 
ixieii  were  supposed  to  be  established,  and  which  are  immediately 
opposite  to  Iceland.  Here  it  would  seem  those  masses  became  a 
kind  of  fixed  nucleui»,  round  which  a  succession  of  fioalin^^  fields  of  ice 
ittached  themselves^tiU  the  accumulated  barrier,  probably  by  itsdwn 
weight  and  magnitude,  and  the  actioti  of  the  impeded  current,  at 
length  burst  its  fetters,  and  has  been  carried  away  to  die  southward. 
Til  is  at  least  appears  to  be  the  mos^t  probable  conjecture^  though 
another  circumstance  will  hereafter  be  adverted  to,  not  unworthy 
of  attention,  in  endeavouring  to  account   for  the  phenomenon. 

It  had  been  conjectured  by  philosophers  that  the  remarkable  chilli- 
©ess  of  the  iitmosphere,  during  the  two  last  summers,  and  more  parti- 
cularly with  westerly  winds, could  only  be  ow  ing  to  the  accumulation, 
or  rather  to  the  approximation  of  the  pobr  ice  to  the  sotith^^  ard.  The 
reports  of  the  Greenland  fishermen^  on  their  return  in  August  I817p 
connected  with  accounts  of  the  tee  seen  in  the  Atlantic,  corroborated 
this  hypothesis.  In  that  ujonth  tliere  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
a  paragraph,  stating,  that,  *  in  the  courj^e  of  the  season,  the  com- 
mander of  a  brig  from  Uremen,  after  making  Jan  Mayen's  island, 
in  about  7  r  N*,  stood  to  the  west\*ard  in  quest  of  seals ;  that  in 
7'2P  he  found  land  to  the  westward ;  that  he  tfien  sailed  nearly  due 
north  along  this  coa^it  widiout  seeing  ice,  observing  the  bays  and 
inlets  and  other  appearances  of  the  land,  till  he  came  to  laL  81* 
50',  wheji  be  found  that  he  could  steer  to  the  westward,  whicli  he 
did  for  several  days;  thai  he  then  lost  sight  of  land,  and  directed 
bis  course  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  in  7B^  N.  fell  in 
irilb  the  first  fishing  vessels  he  had  seen/    We  took  some  pains  to 
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a^ertalii  the  tmlh  of  this  statement,  itnd  found  tl  cormbonited  in 
almosi  esiiiy  pailicular  byfhe  dillVrtJiit  masters  af  whalers  belong- 
l|ng  to  Aberdi^cik  atid  to  Li^ridon,  to  whtjni^  at  diflx-rent  time;^,  Otof 
fDcketi,  (lUe  person  alluded  tu,)  m^tsier  of  the  Ekanora  ot*  Ham^i 
llurgli^  (not  of  Bremen^}  had  given  an  account  of  the  course  vv  hicU  [ 
lie  steered  ^\^mg  the  esistern  c^mst  of  Greenland,  from  Jan  Majen*»| 
ijiland  to  tl)4^  degree  of  lutitude  above  mentioned;  and  it  yppears,  j 
Vfrom  ttie  joint  tesiimiiiiy  of  the  captain  and  surgeon  of  the  Prince 
iof  Wale^  of  Aberdeen,  that  *  the  reckoning  in  his   tug- book  wtil 
worked  at  the  eud  of  every  watch,  a  practice  which  h  iI»o  com- 
fion  among  British  whalers  after  makin"^  the  ice ;'  and  that  *  both  ^ 
be  master  and  mate  were  very  inttUii^enl  navigators.'     Since  thmtfl 
|iine  we  have  received  from  Hum  burgh  a  copy  of  Captain  OckcD*»  " 
tlogf  a  chart  of  his  route,  and  a  letter  addressed  by  liim  to  ^lefisrs* 
iXiliott  and  Co.  \.ii  Hamburgh;  from  alt  which  it  appears^  ihat  he 
coasted  Greenland  with  the  land  in  sight,  and  amotig  louse  ice,  but 
bat  the  most  northerly  point  which  he  saw  was  about  80^  N.  lat* 
li     But  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Mr.  Scoresby  the  younger,  | 
very  intelligent  navigator  of  the  Greenland  seas,  for  tlie  dtsap* 
earance  of  an  immeu»c  quantity  of  arctic  ic€.     In  a  letter  to  Sir 
'j>h  Bunks,  he  says,  *  I  observed  on  my  last  voyage  ( IS !  7)  about 
|two  thousand  square  leagues  ( ]S,Q(K>  square  miles)  of  the  surface 
&f  the  Greenland  seas,  included  between  the  parallels  74^  and  BO^, 
erfactly  void  of  tce^  all  of  which  has  disappeared  within  the  last 
|wo  years/     And  he  further  states,  that  tliough  on  former  voyages 
be  had  very  rarely  been  able  to  pettetrate  the  ice,  between  the  lati- 
udes  of  iG^  and  80^  so  far  to  the  west  as  ihe  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, *  on   his  last  voyage  he  twice  reached  the  longitude  of  10* 
west  ;*  that,  in  the  parallel  of  74^,  he  approached  the  coast  of  Old 
Greenland ;  that  there  w  as  little  ice  near  the  land ;  and  adding  '  that 
here  could  be  no  doubt  hut  he  might  have  reached  the  :iliore  had 
'^e  had  a  justifiable  motive  for  navigating  an  unknown  sea  at  so  j 
late  a   season  of  the  year.'     He  aUo  found  the  sea  so  clear  in  re- 1 
turning  to  the  southward,  that  he  actually  landed  on  Jan  Mayen't 
bland,  which  isusuallys»ur  rounded  with  a  barrier  of  Iceland  biought 
away  specimens  of  the  rocks. 

Another  fact  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Dr*  Oliuihus  Gregory,  | 
^Ifrho  lailed  from  Shetland  to  Peterhead  in  the  Neptune  of  Aberdeen, 
cm  her  return  from  the  iisliery,  i»  said  to  have  re|Jurted  that  Oriweole, 
|he  master,  not  only  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Greerdand  about 
ihe  latitude  of  74%  but  found  and  brought  away  a  post  bearing  an 
Inscription^  in  Russian  characters,  that  a  ship  of  that  nation  had  been 
there  in  the  year  1774^  which  post  with  its  inscriptiun  wa^  seen  on 
"  [>ard  by  Dr.  Gregory.*     It  would  seem  indeed  ihat  the  northern 

•  We  mangh  luapcct,  howcvir,  that  iDitead  ol  r|i«  tmt  emit  ^jf  Gfefniand,  we  ihould 
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part  of  the  east  coust  of  Grtuolaud  litu*  been  sipproached  at  va- 
rious times  by  different  nations — Dutcli^  Dantvs  and  English. 
Hudsjon^  in  1607,  saW  the  coast  nearly  in  the  ^r^nie  latiturle  a^  that 
where  Oriscole  h  supposed  to  have  latided  ;  and  iiciiially  jent  a 
boitt  on  shore  In  80"^  '25\  It  is  from  Hudson's  *  Hold  mih  Hope' 
ill  about  7^i°  to  Cape  Fiirewell  Liiat  the  ice  lixed  itself  to  the  land 
from  which  it  has  recenth-  been  detached. 

That  this  is  the  case  we  can  state  from  the  besi  authority : — in- 
telligence was  received  ut  Copenhagen,  from  tcebiid,  in  September 
last  J  of  the  ice  having  broken  loose  Jroni  the  opposite  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  floated  awiiy  to  the  south  ward,  aJtcr  surrounding 
ihe  si  lores,  mid  filling  all  the  bays  and  creeks  of  tlutt  island  ;  and 
ihb  affli<:tii>g  visiiiition  was  repeated  in  the  same  jtar,  a  circum- 
stance liithci  to  unknown  to  tlic  oldest  inhabitant* 

We  have  said  that  the  most  probable  cause  for  the  i^ndden  depar- 
ture of  all  this  icti,  is  that  of  its  having  broken  luose  by  ili*  own 
weight.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  as  a  reuiarkuble  coinci- 
dence, that  its  removal  was  contemporaneous  with  the  period 
sibout  which  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  west- 
ward became  stationary.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  sea  of 
Baffin  (gratiiitously  called  a  l/m/)  the  compass  is  affected  in  a 
mo^l  extraordinary  manner;  and  that  the  variation  is  greater  there 
tlian  in  any  odier  known  part  of  the  world  ;  so  great  indeed,  as 
to  lead  to  the  belief  that  one  of  the  magnetic  poles  muht  be  situated 
in  that  quarter  > — But  how  does  this,  it  may  be  asked,  furnish  a  clue 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  ice,  w'hich  it  would  .seem  has  alsc* 
boated  from  thence  iu  greater  quantities  than  usuid  ? 

'rhe  connexion  is  certainly  not  very  obvious,  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  ea^ists*  The  aurora  borealis,  for  instance,  is  i^up- 
po^ed  to  ov^e,  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  its  intensity  to  the  changes 
which  take  place  either  in  ibe  freezing,  thaw  ing,  or  collisions  of  the 
polar  ice;  and  in  winter,  even  in  Sweden^  this  jii tensity  is  so  power- 
ful, and  the  motions  of  the  aurora  so  rapid,  that  a  crackbng  noise  is 
heard  not  unlike  that  of  the  furling  of  a  fan,  or  tlie  emissian  of 
sparks  from  the  c\ finder  of  an  electric  machine.  At  such  time:» 
the  magnetic  needle  has  been  observed  to  be  so  much  aifected,  as 
to  vibrate  violently  w  ith  a  tremulous  motion,  and  sometimes  to  % 
round  t!ic  whole  circumference  of  the  hori/on.  'fhe  ilieory  of 
Dr,  Franklin  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora  is  not 
inapplicable  lo  the  present  state  of  the  polar  ice.  He  supposes 
ihi^s  iiH'leor  to  be  owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  electricity  accumu* 
lated  n%  ihe  atmosphere,  and  unable  to  pass  off  into  the  earth  on 
account  of  the  non-conducting  subi.taiice  of  ice  with  which  the 
land  and  nea  are  there  mcrusted;  this  theory  might  serve  to  explain 
the  iirst  notice  of  the  aurora  borealis  ahout  a  cetitury  after  the 
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fixing  t>f  llip  ice  along  llie  coast  o/  Greeivland^  os  ^ell  as  Uie  rarily  of 
its  appearance  of  btc  vears.  At  any  rate,  however,  if  the  elcciricity 
of  th<?  atmosphere  has  so  eittraorditiary  au  effect  on  the  tiiagnetk 
needle^  and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ice  oo  atmosphericaE 
dec  trie  itVt  it  would  *efm  m^i  unfair  to  infer,  that  the  departure 
of  the  immense  Jield*  and  uiount!tin«  of  ict%  which  for  so  mtmj  M 
centuries  have  coveitd  the  arctic  seas,  m;iy  have  had  some  effect  m 
III  stopping  the  career  of  the  western  de^iin^tion  of  the  needle. 
We  merely  throw  ont  the  hint,  to  draw  the  atteniioti  of  iho^ 
flcientific  men,  who  muy  be  employed  on  the  expedition  of  discO' 
\ery  now  in  preparation ;  in  the  njcan  lime,  in  our  present  ig:no- 
fance  of  the  imniediiite  cause,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  ascribe  ihc 
revolution  that  has  taken  place  to  the  decree  of  Providence,  who, 
as  Pa  ley  observes,  *  is  tlie  author  of  iufmit^ly  \arions  e^ipedients 
for  intinitel)/  various  ends;'  to  condder  it  as  the  rci^ult  of  one  of 
those  prospective  contrivances,  which  are  appointed  to  correct  ibt 
anomalies,  and  adjust  the  perturbations  of  the  universe. 

'Yha  fact,  however,  of  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  being  esta^ 
blishcd  beyond  atiy  doubt,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  no  uninterestiiig 
inquiry,  Whether  any  and  what  advantages  may  arise  out  of  m% 
event  w  hieh  for  the  tlr»t  time  has  occurred,  at  least  to  so  great  an 
extent,  during  the  last  fom  hundred  years  i 

Antony  other  objects  which  present  themselves  as  worthy  of  re- 
search, Urn  foOownig  are  no  less  interesting  to  htimanity  than  im* 
portant  to  the  advaucement  of  science  and  tlic  probuble  extensioti 
of  commerce. 

First — The  uiflucnce  which  the  removal  of  ao  large  a  body  of 
ice  may  have  on  our  ow  n  climate.  Secondly,  the  opportunity  it 
afibrcis  of  iiiquirini;  inti^j  the  fate  of  the  long-lost  colony  on  die 
eastern  coasit  *if  Old  Greenland ♦  Thirdly,  dje  facility  it  offers  of 
corrLCting  the  very  defective  geograptiy  of  the  arctic  regions  in  our 
western  hemisphere;  of  attemptiug  triectrcnmuavigation  of  Green- 
land, a  tlirect  pasj^age  over  the  pole,  and  tlie  more  circuitous  one 
alnng  the  northern  coast  of  America,  into  the  Pacific, 

Kit  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  enter  intf >  any  discussion  on 
the  diminution  of  temperature,  which  must  i»eces5arily  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  proxiniily  of  vast  mountaius  and  islands  office.     The 
authentic  annals  of  Iceland  describe  that  island  as  having  once  been 
eovcred  with  impervious  woods ;  sind  numerous  placesi  still  bear 
klhe  name  of  fmr.'iif  which  produce  only  a  few  miserable  stunted 
liirches  of  fivc!  or  six  feet  high,  and  in  which  all  attempts  to  raise 
i  tree  of  any  kind  have  for  ages  proved  unavailing.     The  most  in- 
elligent  travellers,*  who,  in  our  timt%  have  visited  this  island,  bear 

•  Sif  Ji>»rpbl5ankt»  M,  Vqal>*iU,  Bit  JoIiu  Srnnlrf,  Sir  (ie*Jfgc  JVUckentlfj  Mr. 
il^iukf  i>  Doctor  HolUuuli  Itc, 
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testitnony  to  the  fact  of  large  logs  of  wood  being  dug  out  of  bogs, 
and  found  bt^ween  the  rocks  and  in  the  valleys.  It  LiRho  laid  Uiat 
good  culiiiury  vegetables  were  ouce  produced  on  it ;  but  the  cab- 
bages seen  there  by  Mr*  Hooker,  in  the  month  of  August,  were 
io  diminutive  lliat  a  half-crown  piece  %von[d  have  covered  the 
whole  plant.  Nothing  but  a  deterioration  of  climate  cguid  have 
wmught  ihese  changes ;  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  vast 
iticreti*ie  of  floating  ice,  '  which,*  suys  Hooker,  *  not  only  fills  all 
the  bays,  but  covers  the  sea  lo  that  extent  from  the  4iore,  that  the 
eye  cannot  trace  its  boundary  from  the  summit  of  the  highest 
mountains.*  Sometimes  it  connects  the  island  in  one  continued 
ina*ts  with  Greenland ^  when  the  wliite  bear.H  come  over  in  such 
alarming  numbers,  that  lite  inhabitants  as^emhle  and  wage  a  na- 
tional war  against  them.  TIjese  masses  of  ice  drive  about  with 
^ucb  rapidity,  and  rush  against  one  another  with  §p  much  vio- 
leiice^  thtn  the  floating  wood  brought  along  with  ihem  is  said  some- 
limes  to  liike  tire  by  the  friction.  During  this  conflict,  tbeweatlier 
U  luHettli'd  and  stormy  ;  but  when  once  the  ice  Uicomes  fixed  to 
iIh?  lanH,  the  air  thickens,  and  dense  togs,  accompanied  by  a  moist 
iii^d  penetrating  cold^  destroy  M  vegetation,  and  the  cattle  perish. 

Himilar  efl'ects,  but  to  a  less  e:ilent,  are  said  to  have  been  ex* 
jierienred  iti  Switzerland,  So  little  is  it  there  dtmbtet!  that  the 
progress  of  cold  has  kept  pace  with  the  progressive  encroachment 
of  the  glaciers  ou  the  valtevs,  that  the  first  priae  of  the  Society  of 
Heme  fur  inv proving  Natural  Knowledge  is  appropriated  to  the 
Ijest  essay  an  ihi?*  ■subject,  In  the  absence  of  direct  proof  liom 
ihetTnonu-'trical  observation  of  the  increasing  chilliness  of  the  cli- 
iiiatc,  it  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  their  annals,  that  many  parts 
of  the  Alps,  now  bare,  once  afforded  good  pasturage ;  that  both 
liistorical  evidence,  and  remaining  traces,  prove  the  existence  of 
fort^its  in  places  where  no  tree,  at  present,  ttin  vegetate;  and  that 
the  l-iwcr  limit  of  perpetual  frost  is  constantly  descending,  Hie  same 
etfecl  htis  been  esperienced  in  North  America,  In  the  year  ltSl6 
tlie  mays,  or  Indian  com,  did  not  ripen  along  the  whole  coast 
from  Pemreyivttnia  to  M assachn^et!?— a  circnmstance  which  had  not 
Imppenetl  before  in  llie  memoiy  of  the  oldest  inliabitant : — ^at  tlii$ 
time  thi  ice  was  floating  dowtt  the  shoret  of  the  rUlantic  as  far  ai 
flie  fortieth  parallel. 

If  such  be  the  facts,  and  they  cannot  well  be  questioned,  with 
regard  to  these  countries,  it  is  equally  clear  that  our  own  climate, 
thougli  in  ^  leaa  dc«free,  must  have  been  uflected  by  this  vast 
accumulatiotv  of  ice  on  the  eaat  cfjast  of  Greenland.  Tlie  dis- 
l.ince  between  the  centre  of  Icehmd  and  Edinburgh  is  not  more 
than  twice,  and  that  from  Iceland  to  I.ondan  not  above  three  times, 
the  distance  bctweeti  leclund  and  the  ei2»t  coa&t  of  Greenland* 
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periodj. 
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Here  Me  fuid  a  difference  of    11%    1£%  and    13%  between  the  \ 
highest  icmfierattire  of  August,  July,  and  June,  in  the  year  il^Of?| 
31!)  com  pa  n^d  with    lHlf»;    1 6^  and  17'   between  J  nly  ai>d  May  of  | 
imif  «s  compared  wltli  the  liighest  degree  of  heal  in  the  corre-J 
ipondtng  months  of  2Sl6;  and  no  le^s  than  ^MJP  in  the  month  of  I 
May   IW7   and    1817^   i»nd   the  nieati  lemperatiire   of  the  fonr^ 
months   is  invariably  Jess  by  ieveral  degrees  in    18H>  and    1BI7> 
than  in  either   IHOG  or    IB07,  excepting  in  the  month  of  June  J 
IB  17,  when  ten  or  twelve  hoi  days  occurred  wilh  the  wind  at  fa«f  ,m 
the  only  ones  we  had  during  the  summer.     In  the  summers  of  I 
both  years  the  mercnry  invariably  fell  wilh  westerly  winds*     It  can' 
scarcely  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  renmrkahle chilliness  of  tbe 
alniosphere  in  the  summer  months  of  those  twci  years  was  owing  J 
to  the  appearance  of  ice  in  die  Atlantic;  and  if  this  be  admitted,! 
as  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  destruction  of  so  many  thousand 
square  leagues  u(  ice  holds  out  a  rational  and  not  an  unpleasing 
prospect,  of  our  once  again  enjoying  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
western  breeze,  and  those  soft  and  gentle  aephyrs,  xvhicfa^  irt  our 
time,  have  existed  only  in  the  iniaginution  of  the  poet* 

'nie  inv«?ntion  of  the  thermometer  and  the  registry^  of  the  tem- 
perature are  of  too  recent  a  date  to  enable  us  to  compare  the  slate 
«t"  the  atntoipherep  before  and  after  the  accnnuihition  of  ice  on  the 
coast  uf  Greenland  ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  Ijehevlng  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  liftcenth  century,  England  enjoyed  a  warmer  summer 
climate  than  sitiee  ihut  period.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  that,  at 
one  time,  vineyards  were  very  common  in  Engbnd  ;  and  that  wine,  J 
in  very  considemblc  quantity,  ua«  made  from  them.  Tacitus  itates 
that  vineyards  were  planted  by  tbe  Romans  in  Britain ,  and  Holiu- 
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mhed  i^uotes  the  permission  given  by  Probu^j  to  the  natives  to  cul- 
tivate the  vine,  and  make  wine  from  it.     The  testimony  of  Bedq 
-tlie  old  notices  of  tithe  on  witie,  which  ^ere  common  in  Kent,  I 
Surrey,  and  other  sonlhern  counties--the  record;^  of  suits  in  the! 
cl€0iet8tical  courte — the  incloscil  patches  of  ground  attached  to  i 
vmmerous  abbeys*  which  still  bear  the  name  of  vineyards — the  plot  | 
af  ground  called  East  Smithtield,  %vhich  was  converted  into  a  vine- 
ard,  and  held  by  four  successive  constabtt'S  of  the  Tower,  in  the 
eigns  of  Rufus,  Henry  and  Stephen,  *  to  their  great  cmohiment. 
[und  profit,'  seem  to  remove  all  doubt  on  this  question*     The  Isle 
Ely  was  named,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Nornrans,   i/e  del 
FigneSf  the  bishop  of  which  received  three  or  four  tons  of  wine,  J 
yetrljj  for  his  tenth.     So  late  as  the  reign  of  Richard  It*  the  little | 
park  at  Windsor  was  appropriated  as  a  vineyard,  f*jr  the  use  of  ihe^ 
castle  :  and  William  of  Mulmsbury  asserts,  that  the  vale  of  Glou« 
tester  produced,  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  gof»d  wine  as  many  of 
the  provinces  of  France.     *  TTiere  is  no  province  in  England  hath  | 
so  matiy>  or  such  good  vineyardw,  as  this  country,  either  for  fertility] 
or  sweetness  of  the  grape ;  the  wine  whereof  carrieth  no  unplea<» 
sant  tartness,  being  not  much  inferior  to  French  in  sweetness/     It  I 
H  remarkable  enough  that  in  a  park  near  Berkeley,  in  this  county^l 
tendrils  of  vines  are  found  springing  up  yearly  among  the  grass^^ 
from  one  of  which   a  cutting  is  now  Nourishing  in  the  garden  oH 
L     Sir  Joseph  Bank<^.    But  wine  is  known  to  have  been  tnadt^  in  England  | 
^^^Ltt  a  mucli  more  recent  period.     Among  the  MS.  note!$  of  the  latej 
H^eter  CoUinson,  (to  whom  the  European  world  is  indebted  for  the  j 
Rintroduction  of  some  of  its  choicest  plants,)  ia  the  following  mem^*  j 
'tandum.     *  Oct.  J 8th,  176.5.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Roger's  vineyard,] 
at  Parson's  Green,  all  of  Burgundy  grapes,  and  seemingly  all  per- 
fectly ripe*     I  did  not  see  a  green  half-ripe  grape  in  all  this  great  i 
c{tiantity.     IJe  does  nol  expect  to  make  \&m  than  fourteen  hogs- 
heads of  wine.     The  branches  and  fruit  are  remarkably  large,  and 
ibc  vines  very  strong/     These  facts  completely  set  aside  the  idea  < 
ihit  the  t'itnyards  of  England  were  tjppie-^orchards,  and  that  the  | 

»minr  was  rtder. 
Nor  is  England  the  only  country  that  has  lost  its  wines  by  dete- 
rioration of  climate ;  as  the  fol  lowing  fnct,  ou  which  we  can 
depend,  test i lies  :  '  Between  Namur  and  Lieges  the  Meuse  flows  I 
through  a  narrow  valley,  which,  f**r  picturesque  scenery,  and  high 
cultivatiou  is,  perhaps,  unequalled  by  any  country  in  the  world, 
"Tia  ricliest  corn-fields  and  plantations  of  tobacco,  and  other  lux- 
uriant vegetables,  occupy  the  space  on  both  sides  close  to  the  < 
[ river;  while  hop  plantations  and  a  series  of  vineyards  are  seen 
creeping  tonards  tlie  very  summit  of  the  rocks  on  the  left  bank. 
^Tbciineyarda  appeared  to  be  iu  a  nio«t  lu.xuriant  stale  when  I  saw 
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t\mm,  (in  September,  IBIT,)  but  Uiere  was  not  a  single  buticb  of 
grapes  on  any  of  ihem*  I  hud  conversation  w  itii  many  of  the  peo- 
}>le,  who  all  asstired  me  that  formerly  lliey  made  most  excellent 
wine,  both  red  and  white ;  but  that  for  the  last  seven  years  ihey 
had  not  made  a  single  bottle ;  yet  they  still  went  on  frotji  year  lo 
year  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  in  the  hope  that  favourable  aea- 
HQUB  miijhl  ii|^mn  rcturji  to  what  ihey  had  known  I  hem  ;  or^  wfaicli 
would  be  stiJl  better,  to  what  ihcy  are  said  to  have  been  some  forty 
or  tifly  years  ago.'  But  tou^^  at  leaHt,  a  prospect  far  more  gloomy 
that!  the  mere  loss  of  wine  had  begun  to  pres^^nt  ii6elf  by  the  increase 
ing  chilliness  of  our  summer  manths.  It  is  too  well  known  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  warmth  in  the  summer  of  18  J G  to  ripen 
the  grain;  and  it  is  generully  thou]ihlt  tliat  il'  ihe  ten  or  twelve  days 
of  hot  weather  at  ihe  end  of  June  last  had  not  occurred ^  most 
of  the  corn  must  have  perished.  This  comes  more  home  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  the  present  generation,  than  the  loss  of 
*  those  golden  days  when  Bacchus  smiled  upon  our  hills/  It 
vvaa  sutliciently  alarming  to  be  told  that  '  Pomona  is  about  ta 
desert  our  orchards :  and  ihut  on  ground  where  the  clustering  vine 
tince  flourished,  ihe  apple  bus,  of  lale  years,  scarcely  ripened/ 
and  djat  *  it  is  nuw^  sixteen  \ear3  since  the  orchards  have  aliorded 
»  plentiful  crop ;'  that  *  at  no  very  remote  period,  our  posterity  may, 
in  all  probability,  be  in  Uie  same  situation  in  regard  to  cider  that 
we  arc  now  phiced  in  wiUi  respect  to  wine;  when  the  apple-^tree, 
lil^e  the  vine^  will  only  aflWd  a  penyrions  supply  of  »our  fruit,  and 
will  be  cultivated  in  forcing*houses  to  supply  the  tables  of  the  rich/* 
From  these  melancholy  forebodings,  however,  we  feel  ourselves 
considerably  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  principal  cause,  in  tbo 
de«»truction  of  the  vast  fields  of  ice,  of  which  we  have  been  speak* 

pjfig;  and  think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  our  summer 
d innate  (and  winter  too,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  western 
ijuartei)  ntay  lictaefoiwaid  improve;  for  though  we  are  aware  ihtt 
die  chan*ies  of  tempt rature  depend  on  a  variety  of  causes,  yet  the 
BiHgie  cftrct  of  an  al^mosphere  chilled  and  oondcnfecd  over  a  sttrface 

lijf  at  least  M),CXJO  square  milen  of  ice,  rushing  directly  upon  the 

^rhi^h  islands  fn>m  the  west w aid,  may  have  been  ei|ual  in  iu 
diminishing  power  to  all  the  rest.  That  cause  being  now^  removed, 
so  far  from  indu];;jng  in  the  gloomy  prospect  held  out  bv  the  writer 

,  ia  the  Journal  we  have  ju,*it  qiitiied,  we  are  rather  disposed  tojoiD 

^ili  the  recommendation  of  the  Laun  poet^ 

^  Ifticre  fluuCt  Mrlibtrcj  p^fim^  pone  or  dim  viim* 

2.  A  central  ridge  of  lofty  mnun  tains,  covered  with  perpetual  fnow, 
id  stretching  from  soudi  to  north,  divides  0!d  Greenland  into  two 
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dblinct  parts,  calledj  by  the  ancient  Norwegian  and  Danish  colo- 
nists, tlie  I^st  13) gd  and  West  Bygd ;  btUreen  winch  all  commu- 
nication b  totally  cut  off  by  land,  and  byseu  also  since  the  tixing  of 
ihe  icy  barrier,  Tlie  colony  on  the  west  side  increased  to  four  pa- 
rishes, containing  one  hundred  villages;  but  being  engaged  in  perpe- 
tual hostility  with  the  EsqiiimauK,  the  wlujie  were  ultimately  de* 
alroyed  by  them*  The  ruins  of  smne  ol  the  edilices  were  htdl  visible 
iti  J7'il»  when  that  pious  and  amiable  man,  Hans  Egede,  went  out 
with  bis  whole  family  to  settle  there,  on  the  re-establish  men  t  of  aco-* 
lony on  that  coast  by  the  Greenland  Company  of  Bergen  in  Norway. 
It  still  eiiists^  and  tlie  populatioUj  taken  but  imperfectly  in  \%0% 
was  found  to  amount  to  ^J&1\  souls  ,  and  we  have  since  learnt  that, 
including  the  Moi avian  e^tablisiuneiits  and  the  natives,  who  have 
mostJy  been  converted  to  Christianity ^  the  total  popubtion  of  tlie 
western  coast  of  Greenlatid  may  nt^w  be  estimated  at  not  Itss  than 
2iO,000,  They  have  a  few  cattle,  and  a  con^^iderable  number  of 
abeep,  for  whose  winter  subsistence  they  cut  the  grass  in  the  summer 
months  and  make  it  into  hay ;  but  diey  have  hitherto  in  vain  ea- 
deftvonred  lo  breed  hogs^  these  animuU  being  imuble  to  stand  the 
seventy  of  winter. 

The  Danish  colony  on  the  eastern  was  still  more  extensive  thtu 
that  on  the  western  side.  According  lo  the  Iceland  Annals,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  wai  first  settled  in  the  year  9B^,  by  Erick  the  Red; 
that  the  country  was  named  Greenland,  frum  its  superior  verdure 
lo  Iceland ;  that  churches  and  convents  were  built,  and  a  succession 
of  bishops  and  pastors  sent  over ;  and  that,  from  the  latest  accounts, 
it  consisted  of  twelve  parishes,  one  hundred  and  ninety  villages^  one 
bishop's  see,  and  two  convents  \  that,  in  the  year  1 406,  when  the 
seventeenth  bishop  was  proceeding  from  Norway  to  take  possession 
of  his  see,  the  ice  had  so  closed  in  upon  the  coast,  as  to  render  it 
inaccessible.  From  that  period,  till  last  summer,  all  communica- 
tion seems  lo  have  been  cut  off  with  tlie  unfortunate  colonists.  It 
IS  related, however,  by  ThormoderTorfager,  in  his  History  of  Green- 
land, that  Bishop  Amand,  of  Skalholt  in  Iceland,  as  he  was  return 
ing  from  Norway  to  that  island  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  off 
Herjolsness,  immediately  opposite  to  Iceland,  which  the  vessel  ap- 
proached so  near  that  the  people  on  board  could  distingui!^ti  the  in- 
habitants driving  their  cattle  in  the  meadows  ;  but  die  wind  coming 
fair,  they  made  all  sail  for  Iceland,  which  ihey  reached  the  follow^- 
in|5  day,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Fairtck* — Of  all 
the  attested  relations,  this  of  Bishop  A  maud,  says  Hans  Egedei 
'deserves  most  to  be  credited'*  '  by  this/  lie  continues,  *  we  learn 
that  the  colony  of  the  eastern  district  did  fiourtsh  about  a  hundred 
weA  fifty  years  after  the  commerce  and  navigatioti  ceased  between 
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Norway  and  Greenland;  and,  for  auglit  we  kiiow^  b  not  yet  wliolly 
destttiile  f>f  its  old  Norwegian  inhabitants/ 

It  has  Ijcen  stippomed,  by  ^onie  writers,  that  the  blnek  dealb, 
wliich,  in  1:148^  desolated  Kurope,  t^xlended  its  ravages  to  Green* 
I;iiid ;  but  tKis  aMumption,  ^h  Mr.  Egede  tit>set  vis,  h  without  any 
fimndatirMi,  *is  nn  uninterrupted  iiitei  course  appears  lo  have  beew 
muiiitaiiicd  with  iKe  culony  tor  iitty-eij;hl  years  after  this  dr^eadfi# 
malady  had  ceased,  lie  thinks,  however,  ihalj  partly  by  the  change 
of  the  govemnjent  in  Queen  Margaret's  reign,  and  partly  from  the 
continual  wars  which  en&ncd  between  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes^ 
tlie  Greenland  colonisls  rnay  have  been  neglected;  for  it  does  not 
aj>|iL'ar  tlial  miy  uieps  were  taken  for  a  cenlnry,  aft<?r  the  unsneeesiS- 
inl  attempts  of  the  bishop  to  land,  w  hen  the  ChriAtutus  and  the 
Frederirh^  calling  to  mind  these  re j note  anfl  long-iieglected  pot»- 
st'ssionsi  look  meui^ures  for  inquiring  into  the  f«te  of  their  unfor- 
tunate subjeet'^.  One  Mogens  Hetiison^  a  celebrated  Beaniau  of  thoiie 
dayg,  was  employed  among  otliers  on  this  service*  After  many  diftir 
culties  he  got  sight  of  the  coast,  but  amid  not  iipproach  it;  ami  the 
reu!<on  he  asNii^nt^d,  on  hia  return,  was,  '  that  hjs  ship  wtis  stopped 
iJi  the  midstof  its  course  by  itonie  loadstone.' racks  hidden  m  iheitea.' 
M^my  subsequent  attempt!:!  weie  made,  but  all  proved  ineffectuaL 

Endeavours  were  also  used  to  ascertain  thiir  t'ate  from  thecoloriy  oti 
the  western  side,  by  coasting  round  Slaatenhoek ;  and  in  one  of  these 
expeditions  Egede  himself  embarkecl,  hul  w  as  obliged  to  return  w  ilb- 
oa t  b e i njL^^  a  b te  I o  e  f! e e t  h i^  h n tn a n e  p t ^  r p ose ,  The  Es4] n  i  msi  u x  p r eteii d 
that  they  are  afrnid  to  approach  the  eastern  shore,  which  they  say 
h  inhabited  hy  a  trdi  ami  barharouN  race  of  men,  who  live  on  human 
tlesh* — Thus  lius  terror  or  malice  created  caimibalB  on  every  un- 
known or  unciviliz*-d  part  of  the  gU>hc  I  After  so  many  attempl^^ 
both  public  and  private,  Suiw  the  Danes  can  now  pretend  to  doubt, 
as  one  of  their  writers  afTtcls  to  do,  whether  there  ever  was  a  co- 
lony on  the  eastern  mk',  is,  to  us^  (piile  inexplicuble,  mdess  it  belo 
palliate  their  ntgligence  at  the  tirnt  approaeti  of  ihv  ict,  and  their 
want  of  humanity  ^ince.  Tiic  Danish  government  however  en* 
tertained  no  such  doubts  ;  for  so  hite  as  the  ye;tr  i786\  Ciiptaiii 
Li>wenorn,  of  the  Danish  navy,  was  sent  out  for  tlie  e3cpres'^  |>ur- 
po#e  of  re-discovering  the  old  eohmy  on  the  ea%tern  coast.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  voyage,  wc  believe,  were  not  umdc  public ;  but  the 
following  extract  rd'  a  letter  irtnn  ^fr.  Tenwick  (du:  British  cou^iulj 
to  the  secretary  of  the  i\ihniralty,  doited  KKineur,  fjih  September, 
1  iBO,  proves  its  failure  :^*Capiaiii  Lovvenorn  repassed,  three  days 
ago,  for  Copenhagen,  after  a  fruitless  search,  of  about  twt)  months, 
to  find  out  tiie  Old  Greenland  ;  not  having  been  able  to  penetrate 
to  where  it  is  supposed  to  be,  on  account  of  endless  shoals  of  icc. 
He  left,  however,  Lieutenants  Egede  and  Rhode,  iu  tiie  New 
Experiment  tishiug  dogger,  to  seize  any  m<?re  favourable  oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity  which  may  offer,  better  than  he  met  with,  for  penetmtmg 
farther,  if  praetieahle,  to  operate  any  new  discoveries  after  his 
departure,  though  eiUertaiiiiiig  very  poor  hopes  of  any  siitces**/ 
Thtbe  licutenanU,  ^'e  believe,  never  once  got  sight  of  the  laml> 

It  has  fallen  lo  the  lot  of  the  present  age  to  have  an  oppor* 
tunity,  which  we  are  sure  will  not  be  neglected,  of  mslituiing 
an  inquirv  into  the  Aiie  of  these  unfortnnale  colonies*  If,  m  is 
most  probyble,  the  whole  race  has  peri>*htd,  some  remains  may 
yet  be  fouiKJ>  some  vestiges  be  traced,  which  may  throw  light  on 
their  condition  after  the  fatal  closing  of  the  ice  upon  them.  It  is 
just  possible  that  some  tradition  may  have  been  handed  down 
through  a  succession  of  a  mixed  race  of  descendants  ;  or  some  in- 
scriptions mayy  perhaps,  be  discovered  on  the  remains  of  die  ca- 
thedral, or  llie  convents,  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  of  .stone* 
But  even  if  no  traces  should  be  found,  the  research  is  an  object  of 
rational  curiosity;  and  it  would  be  satisfactory,  at  lea.^i,  to  have  all 
doubl  reoinved  on  a  subject  of  so  intcrciiting  and  aflecting  a  nature. 

3.  Any  event  that  lends  to  enconrage  the  attempt  to  amend  the 
very  defective  geography  of  the  arctic  regions,  more  especially  on 
the  side  of  America,  may  be  hailed  as  an  important  occurrt^nee. 
The  removal  of  the  ice  may  be  considered  to  afford  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  prosecuting  discoveries  in  that  quarter^ — for  endeavour- 
ing to  circumnavigate  Old  Greenland,  and  to  settle  the  long  dis- 
puted i|iiestion  as  to  its  insularity,  or  its  connexion  with  the 
American  continent— to  examine  the  sea  usually  named  Baffin's 
Bay  on  the  charts— and  to  attempt  the  solution  i>f  thai  inleresling 
problem,  whether  a  free  and  uninterrupted  communication  escists 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  round  the  norihern  coast  ^ 
of  North  America. 

Several  circutusiances  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  opinion 
^ihat  (jreenland  is  either  an  island  or  an  archipelago  of  iiilands,  in 
vhich  case  Haffin's  Bay  must  be  expunged  from  the  charts.  A 
'perpetual  current,  Setting  down  from  the  northward,  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  America,  and  the  western  shores  of  Old  Green- 
land, affords  a  strong  presinnption,  that  between  Davis*s  Strait  and 
the  great  pobr  basin,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  communicution; 
for  if  Greenland  were  united  with  the  coutuient  of  America,  and 
David's  Strait  terminated  in  Baffin's  Bay,  it  would  he  difficult  to 
explain  how  any  current  could  originate  at  the  bonom  of  such  ti 
bay,  much  less  a  current  that  is  stated  lo  run  sometimes  with  a 
velocity  of  four  and  even  five  miles  an  hour*  But  this  is  not 
the  only  argument  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  an  open  isea 
to  the  northward.  Vast  quantities  of  drift-wood  are  floated  down 
ibis  northeru  current,  as  well  as  down  the  eastern  side  of  Green- 
laad,  soEnetimes  i^Iliug  all  the   bays  on   the  northern  coast  of 
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Iceland.  None  of  this  could  have  grown  to  the  norihivardi  m  noC 
a  stick  of  wood,  beyond  what  a  dwarfish  coppice  of  birch  may 
produce,  is  to  be  found  in  a  growing  state,  for  many  degrees 
below  the  place.*!  wher^^  these  logst  are  cast  up^  much  less  to  the 
northward  from  whence  ihey  come.  Tliat  many  of  them  have 
recently  been  in  a  growing  state  appears  from  the  fragments  of 
bark  and  branches  still  adbernig  to  them  ^  that  they  have  beea 
floating  in  a  warmer  climate  would  also  appear  from  some  of 
them  being  ealen  by  the  worm,  and  others  having  the  marks  of 
the  workmun  upon  them.  Tliey  consist  of  fir,  larch,  birch^  aspen, 
and  other  treea,  \\  liich  are,  in  fact,  the  produce  both  of  Asia  and 
America,  and,  in  all  probability,  have  been  floated  down  the  nu- 
merous rivers  of  both  these  continentii,  (some,  perhaps^  through 
Behring  s  Strait,)  into  the  great  polar  basin,  and  carried  thence 
by  the  circumvolving  current  through  tlte  outlet  into  tlie  northern 
ocean.  It  is  fair^  therefore,  to  conclude  that  there  must  exist  a 
free  and  open  passage  between  this  basin  and  Davis's  Strait.  The 
fact  of  i^everal  vessels  having  been  as  high  as  Baffin  without  ob- 
serving the  least  appearance  of  land  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the 
f3on<e3iislence  of  the  hti^^  as  drawn  in  die  charts.  The  master 
of  the  Lark  ins,  of  Leith,  gave  out  that  he  had  been,  last  year,  as 
far  np  as  ^0°;  hut  on  a  reference  being  made  to  Mr  Wood,  th« 
owner,  he  elo!»ely  examined  him,  and  found  occasion  to  conclude 
that  he  had  not  proceeded  higher  to  the  northward  Uian  77^,  but 
that  the  sea  was  clear  and  no  land  in  sight.  In  the  same  year  Cap* 
t^tm  Knwson,  of  die  Majestic,  having  passed  the  ice,  ran  in  an  opeo 
sea  att  high  as  76^,  without  being  ob^^tructed  by  land* 

A  third  argument  in  favour  of  the  iusularity  of  Old  Greenland 
muy  be  adduced  from  a  fact^  well- known  to  the  fishermen,  Umt 
whales^  struck  with  harpOons  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbei^en^  ar« 
very  conunrndy  killed  in  tlie  Strait  of  Davis  with  these  harpoons 
ill  their  bodies,  and  vift  versa ;  there  can  be  no  mistake  here^  as 
the  names  of  the  vessels,  and  the  ports  to  which  they  belong,  arc 
always  cut  into  the  sockets*  of  their  harpoons.  Captain  Franks,  in 
1805,  struck  a  whale  in  Davis'u  Strait,  wfiich  was  killed  near  Spitz- 
ber^eu  by  his  son,  who  found  his  father's  name  on  a  harpoon  stick* 
ing  in  lis  body ;  and  the  same  year,  in  the  same  place,  Captain 
Sadler  killed  a  w  Itale  with  the  harpoon  of  an  EsiinlmauK  in  it.  The 
distance  which  these  wounded  whiles  would  have  to  run  round  the 
north  of  Greculand,  is  so  much  shorter,  and  whales  are  so  rarely 
aeen  to  t-nter  the  Strait  of  Davis  roimd  Cape  Farewell,  tliat  the 
probabibty  is  aho^elher  in  favour  of  the  former  supposition. 

To  asfci^rtiiiu  lilt*  esistence  of  a  nordhwei^t  passage  from  tht 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  peculiarly  a  British  object.  It  engaged 
the  attention^  and  obtained  the  encoiuragement,  of  tha  first  Iltemry 
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characters^  and  of  ihe  roost  respectable  mercaiilile  men  in  the 
earliest  periods  af  British  navigation.  Since  ihat  time  the  attempt 
hai  been  pulronizecl  by,  sovereigns  and  parliaments;  the  former 
hafing  appropriated  their  own  ships,  mud  ihe  btier  tirodered  a 
reward  of  20,000/,  far  effecting  a  discovery  itaere.^iing  to  hu- 
manity, \n  science^  ann  to  commerce,  Tlie  reign  of  George  III* 
will  stand  con»picuaiii»  and  proudly  pre-eminent  m  future  history, 
for  the  gpirit  with  which  discoveries  were  prosecuted,  and  the 
objects  of  science  promoted  J  and  a  dawn  of  hope  appear!*,  that, 
ere  its  close,  the  interesting  problom  of  a  nortli-west  passage 
will  be  Solved,  and  this  great  discovery,  to  which  the  Frobishers, 
the  Hudaons,  the  Davises,  Baffins,  and  Bylots  so  successfully 
opened  the  w^ay,  be  accomplished.  Liule,  if  any  thing,  has  been 
added  to  the  discoveries  of  these  e?itr  a  ordinary  men,  who,  in  the 
early  periods  of  navigation,  had  every  difficulty  to  struggle  against 
— without  science  and  without  instrtinients^  feeling  their  way  ia 
smafi  misierabie  barks  among  nnknowti  lands,  and  amidst  momi- 
tains  and  fields  of  ice, 

tt  is  a  humiliating  fact,  tliat  the  last  four  enpeditions,  fitted  out 
for  discovery  in  this  quarter,  brought  no  accession  to  that  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  of  those  seas  and  islands,  which  bad  been 
Bcc|uired  two  hundred  years  before*  We  bave  heard  it  hinted, 
with  sufficient  illiberality,  that  the  chief  cause  of  failure  was  owing 
to  their  being  under  the  command  of  naval  officers,*  Nothing 
would  be  more  unfair  than  to  attach  blame  on  a  %vhole  body  of 
men  for  the  improper  conduct  of  a  few;  nor  doe^  the  failure 
militate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  against  the  employment  of  offi- 
certi  of  the  royal  iravy  on  this  service ;  for  in  the  instances  alluded 
to,  it  so  happened  that  one  of  iheni  was  Huspecled  to  have  acted 
under  the  influence  of  his  old  masters,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
who  were  averse  from  all  interference  with  what  they  are  disposed 
to  consider  their  exclusive  privilege ;  another  was  addicted  to  drink- 
ilig ;  a  third  took  fright  at  the  ice ;  and  a  fourth  was  totally  inca- 
p>aciEated  by  a  violent  attack  of  fever.  The  circumstance  most  to 
be  apprehenfled  from  the  appoiutmetit  of  naviil  officers  is  that  of 
atteuipting  loo  much  rather  than  loo  little;  but  as  the  navijtation 
itcnong  ice  is  itself  a  science,  to  be  learned  only  from  practice, 
prudence  will  necessarily  dictate  that  every  ship  employed  on  this 
gervicc  bhal!  be  supplied  with  an  experienced  Greenland  fisherman, 
t0  act  as  pilot  in  those  seas. 

The  grouiide  for  the  existence  of  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
ibe  Pacific  are  similar  to  those  for  the  insularity  of  Greenland,  and 
are  at  any  rale  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  the  renewal  of  an  enter- 
priite  for  its  accomplisliment. 

*  Cufitiin  Middk'U^n,  lieutenanra  PtckfrigtU  and  Y<Min§^  iiul  Mr,  Dmiotfi^  mailer  in 
tli«  mvy, 
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The  annexed  diagram,  cnnstriicled  on  tfie  plane  of  the  pole,  will 
assis^i  ihe  reader  in  tht  explanation  ol  the  ntiiions  we  entertain  on 
this  interesting  subject:- 
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As  the  northern  coast  af  America  has  been  found  to  temiitial 
at  iJje  mouths  of  Mackenzie's  river»  and  of  the  Coppcr-mitie  river, 
aborit  the  7^th  parallel  of  latitude;  as  ley  Cape  appears  to  be 
the  extreme  point  of  Amenc^j  on  the  west;  and  as  tio  one  has 
traced  its  termintttion,  on  the  east,  bevond  the  arctic  circle,  or  67^ 
at  farthest— it  is  reasonable  Id  conclude  that  the  genei^l  trending 
of  that  const,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  may  keep  within  tlje 
OiUh  and  7 1st  parallelf  of  lltituile  ;  and  this  is  rt»ndered  the  more 
probable  b>  the  Asiatic  coast  running,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  points,  near  I V  along  those  parallels,  TTie  whole  distance  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  extremity  of  Ameiica,  or  from  A.  to  B., 
is  little  more  timtt  four  hundred  leagues,  in  which  the  coast  baa 
been  seen  to  terminate  at  three  different  and  nearly  equidistant 
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poinu ;  so  that  it  may  almoit  be  said  thai  ih^  fourth  point  only 
remains  to  be  discovered.  The  doubling  of  tnii  fourth  and  un- 
known point;  A.  k  the  greit  difficult)  to  be  got  over;  and  it  would 
certainly  prove  an  insurmountable  one,  if,  as  in  some  charts,  the 
continent  of  America  was  found  to  be  united  with  Old  Greenland  ; 
but  the  circunifitance  of  the  wounded  whales  and  the  constant  current 
from  die  northward  render  (as  we  have  already  observed)  such  n 
sup  position  highly  improbable. 

Equally  so,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  hypothesis  raised  by  some 
of  the  continental  geogmphers, — tlmt  Uie  island  or  main  land  of 
New  Siberia  (as  lliey  call  it)  sweeps  round  to  the  eastward^and  unites 
Mvith  North  America ;  and  still  more  itn probable  the  opinion^  that  Old 
Siberia  is  connected  with  America,  forming  a  deep  bay,  into  which 
Behring's  Strait  is  the  entrance.  As  the  latter  idea,  which  stems 
to  have  been  recently  broached  by  Captain  Buniey,  would  render 
all  attempts  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  completely 
nugatory,  it  is  of  importance^  that  the  ground  on  which  it  rests 
shonld  be  examined,  iu  order,  if  possible,  to  get  at  the  truth, 

^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  premise  that,  since  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  chronometers  into  the  navy,  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice, and  other  private  ships,  and  of  the  very  extensive  practice  of 
deducing  the  longitude  from  lunar  distances,  the  numerous  currents 
of  the  ocean  have  been  more  correctly  ascertained : — ^by  the  ability 
and  indefatigable  industry  of  Major  Rennell,  they  will,  no  doubt^ 
speedily  be  reduced  to  something  like  system.  Prom  what  we  al- 
ready know,  however,  it  appears  that,  in  ewry  part  of  the  ocenn, 
the  waters  are  either  in  a  progressive  or  circular  motion  independ- 
ent of  the  tides,  which  exist  only  near  the  chores  aniong  islands, 
€it  In  straits  and  narrow  seas.  This  nniver±^at  motion  of  the  great 
deep  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  those  wise  dispensations  of  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence, by  which  it  is  preserved  in  a  stale  of  purity.  '  Thy  way/ 
says  the  Psalmist,  'is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  deep  waters; 
and  thy  footsteps  are  not  know  n/ 

Tliese  footsteps,  however,  we  are  perhaps  not  without  the  means  of 
tracing  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Atlantic,  round  the  north  coast  of 
America,  The  direction  of  the  curreiU,  as  marked  in  the  great  polar 
basin  of  the  diagram,  is  of  course  conjectural ;  but  not  so  that  w  hich 
iets  htto  this  basin  through  Behring's  Strait,  and  out  of  it  into  the 
northern  Atlantic.  By  these  two  openings  a  constant  circular 
motion  and  interchange  of  waters  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  seem  to  be  kept  up  in  tlie  northern,  as  they  are  known  to 
l>e  round  the  Capes  of  Good  Hope  and  Horn,  in  the  southern, 
hemisphere.  We  are  fully  aware,  that  the  principal  ground  of 
objection  to  a  free  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
polar  basin  arises  froni  Captain  Cook  having  foui^d  little  or  no 
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current  to  the  northward  of  Behring's  Strait,  Our  answer  to 
this  is,  thai  there  b  little  or  ho  current  in  a  mill-dam,  though 
its  waters  may  be  rushing  out  with  the  greatest  violence  tinder 
the  flood-gate.  The  inelination  of  the  shores  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica towards  each  other  forms  such  a  dnra,  into  which  currenit 
huve  been  observed  to  set  with  extraordinary  velocity  along  ihe 
west  coast  of  America,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Japan  and 
Ktimuchatka.*  The  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice,  which  stopped 
the  progress  of  Cook's  successors,  may  be  considered  as  tiie 
temporary  head  and  flood-gale  of  this  dam ;  and,  as  it  wa» 
eight  or  ten  feot  above,  it  could  not  be  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
belovv^  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  but  the  water  was  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  deep  below  this,  affording  ample  space  for  its  escape, 
which  it  might  do  with  great  velocity,  without  being  in  the  suiallesi 
degree  perceptible  on  the  surface.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
the  perpetual  egress  of  a  current  from  the  polar  basin  into  the 
Atlantic,  which  is  u  well  aulhenlicated  fact,  without  admitting  a 
supply  through  the  only  remaining  opening  into  that  basin,  to  answer 
the  demand  of  this  current ;  those  who  coidd  suppose  the  melting  of 
the  ice  to  afford  such  a  supply  would  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
very  little  influence  which  an  arctic  summer  exerts  oti  fields  of  ice, 
perpetually  surromuled,  as  they  are,  with  a  chilly,  ami  mostly  with  a 
fixe  King  aluiosphere  created  by  themselves-  Besides,  the  southerly 
current  setting  into  the  Atlantic  on  both  sides  of  Greenland  is  per- 
petual, not  only  when  the  ice  is  melting,  but  also  when  the  sea  is 
free?fing.  Lieutenant  Parry,  of  the  navy,  in  returning  last  year  from 
Halifijjc,  met  with  an  island  of  ice  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feel  high,  and  two  others  of  a  smaller  size,  in  latitude  44*^ '-il'  N* 
so  curly  as  the  ^Jd  April*  These  ice* bergs  must  have  floated  out 
of  the  polar  basin  in  the  middle  of  winter,  unless  they  stopped 
hj  the  way  It  has  been  suggested^  we  believe,  that  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  opening  into  the  polar  basin  through  Behring's 
Strait,  and  those  out  of  it  through  Davis*s  Strait^  and  between 
Greenland  and  SpilEbergeu,  h  fatal  to  thelheoi^  we  have  assumed; 
but  when  we  reflect  on  the  vast  disproportion  that  occurs  in  the 
breudlh  of  rivers  in  different  parts  of  their  course,  and  that  where 
widest  they  are  very  often  found  to  be  dee  pes  t^  the  objection,  we 
think,  will  not  be  deemed  conclusive,  especially  if  it  should  be 
found,  as  we  apprehend  it  will,  that  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  where 
no  laud  intervenes,  are  entirely  superficiat.  The  Gulf-stream  be* 
twecn  the  Bahamas  and  liast  Florida  is  very  little  wider  and  perhaps 
not  much  deeper  than  Behring's  Strait;  and  yet  tlie  water  rushing 
through  tills  passage  is  of  sullkient  force  and  quantity  to  put  the 
whole  northern  Atlantic  in  motion,  and  to  make  its  influence  to  be 
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felt  JD  tlie  distatU  Strait  of  Gibmltiir  and  on  the  more  distant  coast 
of  Africa,  It  must  aUo  be  rccollertid,  that  several  of  tlie  laigc.Hl 
rivers  of  Asia,  and  two  or  three  nf  Nuith  Atiiericaj  discharge  u  vtry 
copious  supply  of  water  into  the  polar  busln. 

The  saiue  circum*»tance  of  whales  struck  with  harpoons  in  the 
sea  of  Spitzfjergeu,  or  in  the  Strait  of  Davi';,  being  found  on  the 
north-west  ctmslof  Ainerica^  as  far  down  as  Nootku  Sound,  a  fiords* 
an  additional  argunient  for  a  free  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  [*acitic;  unless*  it  should  be  contended  that  such  woiujdi.d 
U'hales  look  the  long  and  circuitous  route  bv  Cape  Horn.  It  was 
a  fact  of  tins  kind  which,  at  a  very  eiirly  period,  led  to  llie  con- 
jecture of  a  passage  frotii  the  i>ea  of  Japan  to  thenorllieru  Allanlic. 
Mr,  MvLt^od  ineutious  the  fact,  which  he  got  from  Grozicr,  who 
had  it  from  the  ^  Rerueil  des  Voyages/  which  took  it  from  Hen- 
drick  Hajiiers  '  Unfortunate  Voyage  of  lire  yacht  ^puiwer^  in  the 
year  iGd'J:'  this  %'essel  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Quelpaert,  and 
l\m  cr£w  carried  to  Coreat  where  they  were  kept  prisoners  for 
more  than  thirteen  years,  llamel  says,  ^  In  ihe  sea  to  dje  north- 
east of  Korea,  they  take  every  year  a  great  number  of  whales,  ja 
some  of  which  are  found  harpoons  and  striking- iroii*^  of  ilic  French 
and  Dutch^  who  practise  the  whale-fishery  at  tlie  extreuiities!  of 
Europe;  wlicnce  we  infer  [he  adds)  that  there  is  surely  a  passage 
between  Korea  and  Japan  w hlch  communicate®  to  lire  Simii  of 

The  cause  of  failure  in  every  attempt,  either  to  make  t!ie  pas- 
sage, or  to  ascertain  its  impructiciibdily,  appears  of  no  ihfticult 
explLi nation.  Owing  to  tlie  great  depth  at  which  ice  ihiaiij  jn 
water,  it  nntst  take  the  ground  at  a  con^iiderable  diiatance  (lom  the 
shorej  where,  a»  we  have  already  observed,  it  becomes  a  nuelrus 
for  thkating  patches  to  form  round  it ;  and  the  summer  sun  hit^iiig 
litlie  power  on  such  enormou?*  masses,  they  accunudate  in  inii^in- 
tude,  and  spread  over  a  wider  surface  from  year  to  year  \  and  if 
large  fru^ments  were  not  frequently  toni  from  ihctn  and  borne  away 
by  the  current?,  the  whole  surface  of  the  straits  ynd  narrow  seas 
wouM  hi  process  of  time  be  c<jvere(i  with  ice,  Owiiig  to  this  cir- 
cumstauce,  weiind  the  bays  .md  harbours  of  Nevvfonndland,of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  the  Strait  of  Belleisle,  ami  the  shores  of 
the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St*  Lawrence^  every  year  choked  up  witli 
ice,  thou^^li  ail  of  them  are  more  to  the  southward,  and  some  of 
ihem  niuny  degrees  to  llie  sondiward  of  London.  Tlie  more 
northerly'  stndts  and  islantls,  which  form  the  passyges  into  Hudson's 
Bavt  are  of  course  never  free  from  mouniaiu*  and  patclies  of  ice  ; 
and  yet  ail  the  navigators,  proceedini^  on  diicovery^  have  either  en- 
tered these  stndts,  and  had  to  struggle  against  the  ice  and  cnrrcnts, 
and  tidei  on  the  east  coast  of  Amtrica^  or  have  kept  so  close  to  the 
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land  on  the  west  coast  of  Grfeiilaiid,  as  to  encounter  llie  same  ob- 
stacles;  so  that,  oti  the  former,  the  highest  point  ever  reached  is  th« 
arctic  circle,  or  at  most  the  67th  paralltrl^  which  is  three  or  four 
degrees  short  of  the  ptiint  A.,  wear  which,  as  we  have  before 
atated,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  America  nuty  be  expected  to 
be  found. 

The  mid-channel  of  Davis's  Strait,  on  the  contrary,  is  known  al 
particular  seasons  to  be  free  (»f  ire  in  much  higher  latitudes.  Mr, 
Graham  Muirheatl,  master  of  the  Larkins  above  meutjoned,  after 
piisstng  the  ice  and  reaching  the  lutitude  7'*^  ^^O*  N*,  the  coast  of 
Greenland  then  in  sight  to  the  eastward,  stood  from  hence  to  the 
westward,  in  that  parallel,  three  Imndred  miles,  the  sea  entireiy  free, 
with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  detached  ice-berg  Hoaling 
to  the  souihward.  At  this  point  he  observed  a  yellow  sky,  or 
what  in  usually  termed  the  innd-blink^  to  the  south-west.  Tlie 
position  of  the  ice,  however,  is  constantly  changing*  The  same  ■ 
year  the  James,  of  Whitby,  meeting  with  a  compact  body  of  ice  I 
in  latitude  75°,  turned  back  and  came  home;  but  the  Larkins,  as 
we  before  staleil,  persevered  and  j^ot  through,  when  she  proceeded 
as  high  as  IT^  found  plenty  of  wtiales,  und  the  sea  clear  of  ice. 

Spitsbergen  is  usually  surrounded  with  ice ;  but  the  sea  to  the 
northward  is  generally  so  open,  that  it  is  a  prevailing  idea  among 
the  whale  fishers,  that  there  would  be  no  difliculty  of  approaching 
the  pole  from  that  qnarter.  The  late  Mr.Daines  Barrington  coU 
iected  much  curious  information  on  this  point,  and  was  so  well 
satisfied  of  the  practicabitiiy  of  approaching  the  pole,  that  he  pre^ 
vailed  on  the  president  and  council  of  the  Royal  Society  to  re- 
commend to  Lord  Sandwich  a  voyaoe  of  discover)*  towards  the 
north  pule;  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  command  of  the 
expedition  given  to  Captain  Phipps,  (afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave,) 
who  obviously  failed  by  glutting  entangled  in  the  ice  near  Spitz- 
bergen.  It  is  thi^  actinnutation  of  ice  round  the  land,  ratlicr  than 
tlic  degree  of  latitude,  thyt  causes  the  extreme  cold  and  tempestuous 
weather  about  Spilzber^en  and  Nova  Zembla  :  *  it  is  not  the 
nceruesse  of  the  north  polt  /  says  De  Veer,  in  his  preface  to  Barentz's 
Three  Voyages,  *  but  the  ice  that  cometh  in  and  out  from  the  Tar- 
tarian sea  that  causetli  us  to  feel  the  greatest  cold/  In^^itead  therefore 
of  coming  near  the  land,  or  endeavouring  to  pass  through  narrow 
strails,  it  will  be  prudent  to  avoid  the  land,  and  to  keep  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  op^en  sea,  and  in  or  near  to  the  edge  of  the  cur- 
rent^ where  the  sea  may  be  expected  to  be  free*  This  last  year  the 
Neptunp,  |^f  Aberdeen^  bef<*re  mentioned,  reached  the  latitude  uf 
83^  €0',  in  the  sea  of  Spitibergen,  which  is  within  four  hundred  ■ 
miles  of  the  pole,  the  sea  open  and  clear  of  ice  :  Dr.  Gregory  ■ 
found  the  master  m  clear-headed^  cautious  seaman^  and  stJppHed 
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with  the  ordinary  inslniments  for  nautical  purposes.     We  have 
heard  of  several  other  whalers  who  reached  beyond  8 1°  north. 

The  surface  of  the  sea,  in  fact,  is  not  eiisih  Irozen  in  any  latitude; 
the  ihermometer  of  Fahrenheit  nn<**l  he  down  to  ^7"^  before  a  |iel- 
licle  of  ice  can  he  formed;  and  it  will  not  form  even  at  zetOj  unless 
the  weather  be  calm  and  the  surlate  unruftled  ;  and  then  only  what 
the  wlialers  call  pantukt  !t:et  We  have  frequently  die  mercury 
in  Fahrenheit'?  ihernjomcter  below  zero,  yet  who  ever  saw^  the 
£nv]i5h  channel  frozen  over,  or  utty  part  of  the  Atlantic  on  this 
aide^  It  i^i  the  narrow  seas  only,  and  those  ^vjthout  tides  or 
currents,  that  freeze  over*  The  ice  bergs,  or  mountains  of  ice, 
are  generated  on  the  land,  either  in  valleys,  or  against  steep 
shores;  they  are  avalanches:  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
all  the  ice,  brought  by  the  south*  west  current  round  Spitsbergen^ 
b  field-ice;  \^hibt  tha!  which  conies  down  D:ivis*ji  Strait  Js 
tnountain-ice.  It  is  on  thi^i  gntund  that  w€  have  marked  on  the 
diagram  the  undetined  land,  vihith  has  been  named  Nezi^  Siberia,  as 
ihe  probable  source  of  ice- bergs ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  sea,  through 
M/hich  these  massy  mountuins  float,  must  be  open;  and  where  thaj 
can  float,  a  ship  will  tind  no  dilhctdty  in  trailing.  If  whole  fleets 
bound  to  and  from  Archangel  annually  double  the  North  Cape  in 
the  7 ^d  or  7'^d  paralleh  wiihiml  inlerruplion  from  ice,  why  should 
the  polar  basin  be  obstructed  in  the  same  or  in  lower  latitudes  f 
Captain  Cook  was  well  aw^re  that  the  ice  in  Behring^±i  Strait  was 
not  permanently  fixedj  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  the  foU 
lowing  year  in  passing  into  the  basin  had  his  life  been  spared.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Strait  of  Belleisle  is  one  day  so  closed  up 
that  waggons  may  pass  il,  and  the  next  ho  open^  diut  no  ice  is  to 
be  seen  :  the  wime  may  be  the  casie  with  Behring  s  Strait.  Lieu- 
tenant Kotzebue,  it  seems,  has  found  no  diSculty  in  passing  this 
strait,  nor  m  entering  a  deep  bay  beyond  it;  to  what  extent  his 
discoveries  may  subsefiuentiy  have  proceeded,  we  have  yet  to 
Icam.  Not  a  word  is  mentioned  in  his  report  of  obstruction  from 
ice,  which  ^i^ould  appear,  indeed,  to  have  also  broken  up  in  this 
eastern  quarter »  fi om  the  multitude  of  white  bears  which  infested 
the  pemnsnlu  of  Kanitsclialka^  at  ihe  time  when  they  usually  seek 
iheir  food  on  the  ice,  the  resort  of  seals  and  sea-horses  in  the 
spring.  The  Ru^.^ans  have  for  some  time  been  strongly  im- 
pressed widi  the  idea  of  an  open  passage  round  America;  and  the 
Kamtschutka  frigate,  conmjandcd  by  Captain  Golovnin,  who  was 
a  prlj^oner  in  Japan,  has  proceeded  on  the  same  discovery,  at  the 
public  expense,  which  Kotzebue  is  employed  ou  by  the  private  libe- 
rality of  Count  Komanzoti^  It  would  be  somewhat  mortifying,  if 
a  naval  power  but  of  ye?<terday  should  complete  a  discovery  in  the 
lunelecnth  century,  which  was  *so  h^ippily  commenced  by  Engliiili- 
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men  in  the  skteetiUi ;  atid  another  Vespiictus  rim  away  with  ibe 
honours  due  to  n  Cohimbus*  There  is,  however,  litlle  to  fear  on 
lliJs  score.  Two  cvprdtlioiis,  of  iwo  smull  ships  each,  are  titling 
mit  fur  nordiem  discover  its  mid  8cienlitic  re^earclics;  the  one,  we 
undcrslandf  is  to  j>r€)tecd  iiorlherlv  inlo  the  pttlai  ba^in,  and  lo 
endeavour,  by  passing  close  to  ihe  pole,  to  make  a  direct  course  to 
Bchriii^'s  Sirnit ;  ihe  other  is  lo  push  through  DuviVs  Strait  for  the 
norlh-east  co;ist  of  America  ;  aud^  if  successful  in  disrovering  and 
doubhng  the  iniknown  point  A,>  to  proceed  lo  the  westward,  wilk 
the  view  of  passing  Bt-hrin^t's  Strait. 

From  oijo  or  both  of  these  tspeditiom  Iivt-ly  hopes  are  en- 
tertaincdt  that  this  curious  and  important  problem  in  geograph>v 
which  engaged  the  atteiition  of  our  early  navig;itors,  will  be 
solved;  and,  if  a  practlcuhle  passage  does  esisl,  that  it  \%ill  iiot 
iniKh  longer  remain  midiscoiertd.  The  character  of  llw?  severmi 
ofHcera  who  have  been  appointed,  and  the  men  of  science  who,  we 
underi,mnd,  are  to  embark  on  this  grand  enferprize,  and  the  means 
in  preparation,  afford  the  strongest  presumption,  that  whatever  la- 
lent,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance  can  acconiplish  will  be  effected* 

Four  merchant- vessels  have  been  hired^  and  rendered  as  strong 
as  wood  and  iron  can  make  them.  Their  names  are  the  Ismbelhi 
and  the  Alexander,  the  Doroihea  and  the  Trent;  the  first  iwo 
being  inten«led  to  proceed  up  11a vis's  Strait,  untier  the  command 
of  Captain  Ross;  the  odier  two  by  the  route  of  the  north  pole, 
under  Captain  Bnchan,  and  all  four  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Behrinj;'s  Strait*  The  Alexander  and  the  Trent  are  Iwo 
brigs,  the  former  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Parry^  the  latter  hf 
Lieutenant  Franklyn,  wilh  a  junior  lieutenant  to  each  of  the  four 
vessels,  and  two  midshi{>men,  who  have  served  their  time  and  passed 
their  examinaliousj  one  a!*si<itant-surgeon,  and  a  purser.  To  each 
Tessel  have  ulso  been  appointed  a  mnster  and  a  male,  well-expe- 
f ienced  in  the  navigation  of  the  Greenland  seas  and  Davis's  Stfait, 
who  are  to  act  as  pilots  among  tlie  ice-  Ail  the  men  lo  be  em- 
ployed on  this  bold  anri  hazardous  enterprise  are  lo  be  volunteers, 
and  both  they  and  the  officers  are  to  receive  double  pay*  Every  pre- 
paration has  been  made  of  fresh  provisions^  wine,  spirits,  medicine, 
and  warm  clothing,  in  the  event  of  their  being  obliged  to  winter  io 
the  ice,  or  on  the  coast  of  America* 

Captain  Ross  was  long  and  actively  employed  in  the  Baltic, 
and,  having  twice  wintered  there,  is  well  traiiied  to  the  cold  and  the 
ice  \  he  has  also  been  as  far  lo  the  northward  as  Cherry,  or  Bear 
island  in  the  Greenland  seas*  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  accompanies 
him,  served  for  several  years  on  the  coast  of  America,  is  an  ejsceU 
lent  navigator,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  and  has  published  a 
valuable  treatise,  for  tlie  use  of  the  young  officers  in  the  fleel^ 
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on  nautical  astronomy.  Captaiu  But  han  is  an  active  and  enter- 
}>riziug  officer,  who  for  many  }c;iis  has  been  accustomed  to  lUe 
iiavigaiion  of  ihn  icy  sea  si  ia  ilie  nei*»bl>ourhoo(l  of  Newfound- 
land, aud  rt'ctivcd  his  jjro motion  li>  llie  rank  of  communder  for 
his  zeal  and  *5ood  cijnducl  on  lliut  slatiun.  He  also  made  a 
land  juuniey,  over  ice  and  Miou,  iuto  the  very  heart  of  Neufound- 
landj  in  order  to  obtain  an  intervievr  widi  the  nalivesj  being  the  first 
European  who  ever  ventnrtd  ann)ng  iheni,  Lienlenanl  IVanklyn^ 
who  accon) panics  hjni  as  secund  in  this  txpeditiunj  vva.i  brought  np 
under  the  late  Captain  Fl inderi,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  nau- 
tical surveying  and  the  use  of  iustrumtntsi,  Tlie  jnnlor  lieutenants 
in  cjich  of  the  brigs  are  ihe  sour  of  two  eniinent  artists,  and  both 
good  draughts  men  J  ihe  one  the  son  of  the  iate  Mr.  Hoppner,  nlio 
conducted  Lord  Andierst  and  his  party  in  the  open  boats  to  Ba* 
favia,  after  the  wreck  of  the  Alccsle  ;  the  other  of  llie  present  Sir  ' 
William  Heechy. 

It  probably  may  not  strike  the  reader  at  first,  that  the  distance 
from  Shethmd  islands  to  Beliring's  Strait,  by  pursuing  die  route  of 
Davis's  Strait,  and  supposing  a  passage  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Jimerica,  on  the  parallel  of  72%  is  just  half  as  long  again  as  that 
1[oui  the  ^ame  jioint  on  a  meridian  passing  through  the  pole;  such, 
jwever,  is  the  case;  the  former  being  1,57'i  leagues^  and  the 
Tatter  onJy  1,048  leagnes-f  The  distance  by  the  polar  route,  from 
ibc  moudi  of  theTliami;^  to  Canton,  h  much  les»  than  half  of  that 
by  the  usual  track  ronnd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  only  2^593 
leagues,  while  the  odieris*j,500  leagues* 

If  an  open  navigation  should  be  discovered  across  the  polar 
basin,  the  passage  over  tlie  pole,  or  close  to  it,  will  be  one  c^  the 
most  intere.^ting  events  to  science  that  ever  occurred.  It  will  be 
the  first  time  diat  the  problem  vva^  practically  solved  with  which 
ibe  learners  of  geography  are  soraetimea  puzzled — that  of  going 
the  shortest  way  between  two  places,  lying  east  and  west  of  each 
other,  by  taking  a  direction  of  north  and  south.  The  passage  of 
the  pole  will  require  die  undivided  attention  of  the  navigaton 
On  approaching  this  point,  from  w  hich  the  northern  coasts  of  Ea- 
FOpCt  Asia,  and  America,  and  every  part  of  tlienii  will  bear  soutlh  of 
him,  nothing  can  possibly  assist  him  in  determining  his  course,  and 
keeping  ou  the  right  meridian  of  his  destined  place,  but  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  time^  and  3Ct  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  time 
will  be  afforded  him.  The  only  time  he  can  have  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  as  long  as  lie  remains  ou  or  near  the  pole,  must  be 
>f  Greenwich,  and  this  he  can  know  only  fxotu  good  chroDO^ 
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meters — for,  from  the  geoeral  \mzy  state  of  ibe  atmogphere,  and 
I>articularl^^  about  the  honzoii,  and  the  sameneas  in  the  attilude  of 
the  sun  at  every  hour  in  the  four-and- twenty,  he  must  nut  expect 
to  obtain  an  approximation  even  of  the  apparent  time,  by  observa- 
tion, and  he  will  have  no  stars  to  assist  him.  All  his  idcas>  re* 
tpecting  the  heavens  and  the  reckoning  of  his  time,  will  be  reversed^ 
and  the  change  not  gradual,  as  in  proceeding  from  the  east  to  ihe 
westf  or  the  contrary ^  but  instantaneous*  The  magnetic  needle  will 
point  to  its  unknown  magnetic  pole,  or  fly  round  from  the  point  of 
ihe  bowl  in  m  hich  it  is  suspended,  and  that  \\  hich  indicated  nortb 
will  now  be  south ;  the  oast  will  become  the  west,  and  the  hour  of  j 
noon  will  be  that  of  midnight. 

These  curious  circumstances  M^ill  probably  be  considered  tc» 
mark  tlie  passage  by  the  pole  as  the  most  interesting  of  the  two, 
while  it  will  perhaps  be  found  equally  easy.  We  have  indeed  very 
little  doubt,  that  if  the  polar  basin  should  prove  to  be  free  from 
land  about  the  pole,  it  w  ill  also  be  free  of  ice,  A  sea  of  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  in  diametefj  of  unfathomable  depth  (which  is  the 
case  between  Greenland  and  SpitjEbergen)  and  inconstant  motion^  is 
not  likely  to  be  frozen  over  at  any  time.  But  if  all  endeavours  to  di^ 
cover  a  passage  to  the  I'acilic  by  either  route  should  prove  un- 
availing, it  will  still  be  satisfactory  to  have  removed  every  doubt  on 
this  suQect  by  ascertaining  the  fact.  In  making  the  attempt,  many 
objects,  interesting  and  important  to  science,  will  present  them- 
selves  to  the  observation  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  two  ex- 
peditiouit.  That  which  proceeds  up  Davis's  Strait  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  adjusting  the  geography  of  the  north-east  coa*t  of 
America  and  the  west  coast  of  Greenland ;  and  of  ascertaining 
w  hether  the  ktler  ke  not  an  island  or  an  archipelago  of  islands  \ 
and  much  curious  information  may  be  expected  from  both.  They 
will  ascertain — what  is  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  known— the  depth, 
the  temperature,  the  saline.ns,  and  the  specitic  gravity  of  the  sea- 
water  in  those  high  latitudes — the  velocity  of  the  currents,  the  stale 
of  atmospherical  electricity  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  its  connesiion, 
at  which  we  have  glanced,  with  the  inclination,  declination^  and  in- 
ten»ity  of  force  of  the  magnetic  needle,  on  vvhich  subject  alone  a 
collection  of  facts  towards  ihi.*  upper  part  of  Davb's  Strait  wou)<t 
be  worth  a  voyage  of  discovery.  It  has  indeed  long  been  sus- 
pected, that  one  of  the  magnetic  poles  will  be  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, as  in  no  part  of  ihe  world  have  such  extraordinary  phc* 
nomena  been  observed,  or  such  irregtdariiie»  in  the  vibration  and  the 
irarialion  of  the  needle.  Captain  Muirhead,  before  quoted,  states  that, 
by  several  good  observations,  he  found  the  variation  in  latitude  75* 
TiO*  no  less  than  eiulit  points  ;  that  h  to  say^  when  the  sun  W8s  on 
the  meriduin  at  midnighi  the  needle  pointed  to  the  eait.     A  com^ 
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parisoii  of  the  magnelic  influence  near  (he  pole  whli  what  il  has 
bi?€n  observed  to  be  on  Uie  equalar^  miglit  lead  lo  imporlaiU  m- 
»ult5 ;  and  the  swinging  of  a  pendulum  asi  near  to  the  pole  as  can 
be  appro Jicb^d,  to  compare  witli  the  oscilta  lions  observed  m  the 
Shetland  islandii  and  in  the  souUiern  heiuisphere,  would  be  &  great 
point  gained  for  science. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  ttie  problem  of  ft 
Dortluw  est  passage  and  the  approach  to  the  pole  would  have  been 
solved  long  ago  if  ihe  Act  of  die  iGih  GeoJIL  which  holds  forth 
such  liberal  encourage  meat  for  the  discovery  of  either  had  been 
differently  framed^  or  so  far  amended  as,  by  a  graduated  scale, 
lo  proportion  th€  reward  to  the  distance  discovered;  as  manj 
whaling  vessels,  when  unsuccessful  in  the  fishery,  would  then  be 
iiiduced  to  make  the  attempt,  for  the  chance  of  earning  a  smalt 
reward,  which  they  are  now  deterred  from  doing,  as,  in  case  of  fai- 
lure, after  whatever  risk,  ihey  would  be  entitled  to  nothing.  It  might 
be  well  also  to  new  model  the  custom-house  oatli,  which  requires 
the  master  and  owner  of  every  Greenland  ship  to  swear,  that  'tha 
mister  and  ship's  company  shall  proceed  and  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  take  whales,  or  other  Jarge  creatures,  living  in  the  seas, 
aud  on  no  other  design  or  vl€W  of  profit/  Under  this  oath,  the  en- 
couragement meant  to  be  given  by  the  legislature  is  a  complete 
nullity ;  and  the  attempt  of  the  master  of  a  whaler  to  avail  himself 
af  it  must  be  made  at  the  hazard  of  his  ears* 
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politioues  et  Itlteraires,  Publiees  par  M*  Charles  Malo,  dc 
rAtheneedes  Arts,  des  Academies  de  Lyon,deDauai,8cc/rom«I 

Paris.     1817.     pp.  33'2. 

T  has  been  our  fortune  to  iutmduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
two  couple  of  travellers,  namely,  Sir  Jolui  Carr  and  Miss  Plum 
tre,  and  General  Pi  I  let  and  Lady  Morgan ;  to  which  we  believe  we 
may  say  that  the  annals  of  literature  cannot  add  a  third.  M .  Charles 
Mafo,  however^  pleads  strongly  to  be  admitted  into  this  ^electable  lo- 
ciety. — ^To  say  nothing  uf  our  inability  lo  provide  a  suitable  partner 
for  him,  we  must  hesitate  to  grant  him  this  distinction  on  his  own 
account — he  is^  to  be  sure,  as  credulous,  as  silly,  and  almost  as  igno* 
rant  as  the  objects  of  his  emulation ;  but  he  has  neither  the  impietyi 
indecency,  nor  jacobinism  of  the  latter,  nor  the  absurd  and  self-^com- 
placent  vanity  of  the  former  pair ;  and,  moreover,  though  he  af- 
fects to  describe  England,  it  is  not  very  clear  that  he  ever  visited 
it,  aud  it  is  certain  iliat  the  work  pubikhtd  by  him  h  almost  wholly 
wrilten  by  others*  lliese  circumstances  are  more  than  sufficient 
(or  gur  justification,  and  M.  Charles  Malo  must  therefore  be  con- 
tent, 
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tent,  at  present,  to  stand  aside. — But  though  we  cannot  admit  him 
into  such  high  company,  he  really  has  some  little  merits  of  his  own 
which  will  divert  our  readers,  and  make  llieni  perhaps  lament  that, 
instead  of  borrowing  from  bad  English  publicatiojis,  he  had  not 
trusted  to  his  own  original  and  highly  amusing  talents  for  absurdity 
and  misrepresentation. 

We  would  first  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  inimitable  naivet^ 
with  which  he  selects,  as  the  motto  to  his  description  of  England, 
the  two  words  *  NiA//  AfioUcumJ  As  M.  Charles  Malo  appears 
to  be  a  member  of  the  institution  called  the  Ath^nee,  we  must  pre- 
same  that  he  knows  the  meanuig  of  these  words,  and  we  can  there- 
fore only  attribute  to  the  amiable  candour  of  an  ingenuous  mind 
this  early  confession,  that  in  his  description  of  England  there  is 
'Nothing  English r — and  this  is  no  accidental  admission;  for  the 
first  lines  of  his  text  are  equally  modest:  '  For  ages  past,'  says  he^ 
''the  English  have  been  writing  about  France,  and  the  French  about 
England;  and  the  only  care  of  each  party  seems  to  be  the  rivalling 
the  other  in  dreams,  inventions  and  romances.' — p.  1. — and  while 
be  admits  that  his  book  is  a  compilation  from  these  visions,  he 
candidly  owns  that  his  endeavours  have  been  '  to  compose  a  work 
on  England  eminently  French' — p.  3. 

The  eminently- French  manner  of  describing  foreign  countries  it 
so  well  known,  that  it  seems  somewhat  tautological  to  promise  uf 
that  style  of  writing,  after  having  just  before  prepared  us  for 
'reveries  and  romances.'  M.  Charles  Malo,  however,  thinks  he 
never  can  say  enough  in  proof  of  his  candour,  for  he  adds,  that 
he  looks  upon  this  volume  '  as  the  iirst  stone  of  a  monument  which 
he  wishes  to  erect  to  the  national  character  of  his  country.'  This 
noble  sentiment  may  show,  his  impartiality  and  fitness  for  the  task 
he  undertakes;  but — as  he  very  earnestly  solicits  criticism — we 
would  venture  to  submit  to  him  whether  tlie  spot  on  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  found  this  national  monument  is  well  chosen  i  and 
whether  it  would  be  perfect  good  taste  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Buonaparte  a(  Waterloo,  or  a  statue  of  Marshal  Davoust  in  the 
Exchange  of  Hamburgh  ? 

We  will  be  however  as  candid  as  M.Charles  Malo,  and  frankly 
admit  that  this  blunder  is  merely  verbal,  and  that  if  he  had 
called  the  great  work  which  he  is  building,  a  monument  of  the  infe- 
riority of  England  to  France,  it  would  not  have  been  so  liable  to 
criticism :  that  this  is  his  real  intention  appears  from  a  circum- 
stance to  which  we  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers,  namely^ 
that  the  quarries  from  which  he  draws  the  chief  materials  for  this 
anti-anglican  monument  are  the  opposition  newspapers  of  England. 
— He,  however,  does  not  entirely  confine  himself  to  them, — He 
begins  by  translating  Bishop  Burnet's  tract  addressed  to  the  Elec- 
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lre»i  Sophia  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and  he  adds  what  he  calb 
copies  ieii utiles  of  Ma^ia  Chmria,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Habeas 
Corpti^i  Act,  and  ibe  acts  of  Navignlion  and  Settlement,  These 
copies  ttJtm'Nv'i  me  not  copies  but  translations,  and  s»uch  transla- 
tions as  ni!j;ht  be  cs|Hrted  from  M,  Charles  Malo,  «lio  has  the 
misfortune  of  being  \vhol!y  unaccjuaiuied  uilh-  the  Enghsh  Ian- 
gyage,  Jt  m  this  little  defect  which  makes  him  mistake  the  petitioo 
of  rigiit  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  lG89; 
aild  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  see  all  the  praises  which  different 
iUthors  have  bestowed  on  the  latter  lavished  on  a  paraphrase  of 
the  former. 

But  M.  Charles  Malo  soon  attempts  a  more  intrliigible  topic — 
the  characlers  of  our  eminent  public  men.  He  find^  them  ready 
made  to  his  liaud  in  a  publication  which  he  does  not  name^  but 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  *  Independent  Whig/  We  are  surry  that 
we  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  verifying  this  fact ;  but  wjience- 
soever  tliey  may  be  borrowed,  they  are  the  joint  result  of  the 
lowest  party  malignity,  and  the  most  entire  ignorance  of  the  per- 
Dona<^e!j  described;  indeed  M*  Charles  Malo  himself  suspects  as 
iBUch,  for  he  introduces  them  with  thi«  note: — 

'  These  poftmib  at  fu^t  sight  will  appear  to  be  dtctaied  by  an  ifide^ 
pendent  spirit;  but  the  angry  and  decided  tone,  joke*  ahke  groM  and 
ilUfouniktIt  anrl,  ;ibt»vf  alltau  iU-disgyised  pariialiiy,  should  put  uitm 
our  guard  against  believing  m  the  hkeue^si  which  the  uuthor  pretend*  to 
have  caught/— p.  87- 

And  yet  M.  Charles  Malo  thinks  it  conaistent  with  the  '  neu- 
iraiiie  de  sou  role  to  |»reseut  to  his  countrymeu  these  grm$t  iW- 
foumiedf  attgn/f  and  parlia/  daubings  us  the  geutiine  portraits  of 
the  public  men  of  En^fiind !  We  venture  to  believe^  however, 
that  M.  Charles  Malo  ha*,  here  ami  ilieie,  added  *ome  tonchcj  of 
hij  own;  at  least  we  cannot  conceive  how*  any  Bnglishman  could 
«ay — -^  that  Mr,  Wellesley  Pole  and  Mr.  Croker  play  the  mo^t  pro- 
minent parts  in  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  ^'  (p.  04.)  and  yet,  that  the 
former  geutleuiatt  owes  his  chief  consenueuce  to  his  brothtr^j  one 
of  whom  (can  this  be  Loid  Wellesley  t)  is  *  uhuaqi  si  rat  fCtm  tfi$ 
grand  mhiie;  and  the  other  (meaning,  wc  upprthcnd,  the  Duke 
of  VVellinglon)  *  Mvi  miiitnirt  furt  REsi'iif.TAnLE/ (p,  !;j.) — that 
Mr.  Canning '9  oriiiory  is  particularly  deficient  in  flow  and  iu  bril* 
Uiuicy,  (p.  1 1  J)-) — '»*»d  that  *  il  se  retranche  prudennnrut  denihe 
umgruvki  hurde^'  (p.  1  19  )— that  Mr.Tierncy  once  euj^jved  itich 
a  popularity »  that  *  de  niybkii  deputes  MM.  Alcock  et  Favyll  flan^- 
rent  pre&que  de  joie  en  enleudant  le**  oracles  qui  voftaiait  d«?  su 
Wuche;  cjiiand  un  »eul  de  nes  regards  sultisatt  pour  metamor- 
phost^r  Ic  plui  sab  difctrict  de  Southwark  en  un  lieu  dc  fete,  an 
th^4tre  de  la  joiej'  but  that — so  ieetins  k  popularity — these  very 

people^ 
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people,    to  sliow   their  contempti  soon  after  called  their  dogs 
TJemeys.'— p.  113. 

He  next  undertakes  to  give  his  countrynien  a  view  of  the  poUre 
and  manners  of  Loudon,  and  for  this  purpose  he  extracts  from  Mr- 
Co)mdioun*s  work,  uiid  the  ParHamentary  Reports  on  llie  Police 
and  Alendicil)'  of  ihe  metropolis,  all  I  lie  extraordinary  and  often 
exaggerated  anecdotes  which  they  conlain^God  knov^s  there  19 
but  too  much  vice  and  misery  in  all  great  towns  !  and,  as  London 
IS  by  much  the  greatijst  in  Europe,  it  may  naturally  happen  that 
there  is  a  pruporttounU  quantity  of  wretchedness  to  be  found  in  its 
streels ;  but  we  hrmly  believe  that  there  is  no  more  thuu  its  pro- 
portiou*  Tf  wc  were  to  take  the  painsi  of  collecting  all  the  in* 
stances  of  atrocity  and  misery  which  are  related  of  Paris  in  various 
works,  and  in  the  daily  journals  ^  we  are  afraid  M.  Charles  Mato's 
moHUfnrfii  would  not  have  much  superiority  to  boast :  and  what 
would  the  reijult  be,  if  a  free  and  fearless  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  could  carry  the  liglit  of  public  inquiry  into  llie 
Circean  sityes  of  tlie  Palais  RoyaTj  and  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
the  Cit6  and  of  die  fauxbourgt  f 

M*  Charles  Malo'ft  nest  chapter  is  on  reform  in  pailiameiit. — ^ 
This  precious  essay,  and  a  plan  for  a  constitutional  reform,  though 
always  proceeding  in  the  hrst  person,  as  *  /  thmkf  '  /  propose/  are 
copied,  witltout  auy  avowal  on  the  part  of  M.Charles  Malo,  who 
seems  to  have  expended  all  his  candour  in  his  preface,  from  an 
English  pamphlet;  and  to  tliis  luminous  piece  M.  Charles  Mala 
adds,  on  the  same  authority,  as  a  '  piice  jusdhcative  et  irritusablr^ 
a  most  curious  document,  quite  unknown  in  France,*  namely,  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  places  for  which 
they  sit,  and  the  patrons  who  return  tliem.. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  this  au- 
thentic and  irricmahlt  document,  which,  after  having  been  largely 
distributed  for  the  information  of  the  |iopulace  of  England,  is 
now  translated  for  the  improvement  of  ihe  statesmen  and  the  literati 
of  France.  It  states,  for  example,  lliat  the  representation  of  the 
coutity  of  Bedford  is  sold  (veiidu)  to  the  Dulte  of  Bedford  and 
Lord  St,  John  ;— that  of  Berkshire,  and  its  two  representatives  Mr- 
Neville  and  Mr.  Dundiis,  to  Lc^^d  Craven  j — that  the  city  of  Car- 
lisle^ with  Sir  Jameu  Graham  and  Mr.  Curv^'en,  is  sold  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  ; — that  Derby  town  and  county,  and  the  four 
members,  are  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire^— that  Dorsetshire 
is  sold  to  Lord  Rivers; — Herefordshire  and  Radnorshire  to  Lord 
Oxford  ; — Worcestershire,  with  Lord  Elmslcy  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Lytlehon,  to  Lord  Foley  :-^these,  amongst  an  hundred  tn- 
stancc*   equally  convmcing^   cannot   but   prove  to  England   and 

France, 
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France  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  partiauientaty  reform  \  wvhichy 
iiKJerd,  >L  Qmrks  Malo  represenU  as  *o  uud^iuable,  *  that  it  is 
thouglit,  tiv  wtfli-inroniied  persons,  that  the  government  itself 
meaiks  to  iutrodace  hh  system  of  reform  ^  or,  at  [east,  some  parts 
of  il,  into  the  next  elections  \  (p.  J  70.)  which  is  not  surprizing, 
as  mnch  of  the  plan  is  lupportcd,  he  say^,  by  the  doctrines  '  da 
ceifbre  Blackstone,'  as  well  ys  by  tliose  '  d  un  autre  cel^bre  juris- 
eonsulte /Tf^  tonmij  Sir  Wiiliam*^  (p^  152.) 

The  next  division  of  M.  Charles  Malo'i  wort  is  the  'Red  Book 
of  England — Me  louking-gittss  of  John  BuU.'  This  is  also  a  copy 
from  some  of  the  jacobin  catchpennies  of  the  day ;  in  w  hich^  in 
a  lilt  of  phcemeMj  pettsiottets,  and  smecuristsj  are  included  the 
names  of  not  only  nil  the  public  men  now  alive^^  but  of  severJ  who 
have  been  long  dead,  of  olbers  who  never  had  places  nor  penaions, 
and  of  liW  the  bibhopit,  dean»,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  chtirch .  This 
vahiable  document  is  introduced  to  the  reader  by  an  extract  of  a 
speech  of  John  Home  Jookeim  M*  Charles  Malo  carefully  spells 
the  name  J  to  the  electori  of  Westminster,  in  t79ti,  and  all  the 
ipeeches  of  Mr,  Jooke^  and  of  such  others,  are  (jtioted  as  *  irr^ 
cusable'  evidences  of  tlm  general  corruption  of  England.  How 
well  titled  M«  Charles  Malo  is  for  treating  these  matters,  our 
readers  will  judge  from  hearing  that  Lord  EUenborough  is  clerk  in 
chief  to  the  conn  of  King's  Bench;  that  Sir  Philip  Stevens,  Baron, 
has  not  been  dead  theae  bfteen  years,  as  we  supposed,  but  is  at  this 
hour  a  commUsioner  for  executing  the  office  of  admiral  of  the 
fleet  with  a  salary  of  1,50(>/.  [ler  annum;  that  all  the  official 
persons  who!;e  names  are  in  the  patent  of  the  Board  of  Controul 
have  1,500/.  per  annum  each  from  that  tleparlm«^nt,  &c.  We 
have  no  doubt  M.  Charles  Malo  will  say  that  he  found  all  this  in 
lire  '  Independent  VVhi^,*  or  some  similar  work  :  we  only  quote  them 
as  instances  of  the  talents  and  information  which  he  brings  to  the 
work  of  buildmg  a  monument  to  the  glory  of  France  on  the  infe- 
riority of  England  > 

The  pie asan test  account,  however,  which  he  gives,  ii  of  the 
bishoprics.  He  has  found  in  iiome  old  calendar  the  ratings  of 
them  in  ilie  king's  books,  and  on  this  authority  Ire  sagaciously 
states — ^  that,  in  178^^  all  the  bishoprics  of  England  put  together 
only  cost  the  government  ^21,000/*;  but  that  now  they  occasion 
an  expense  to  the  governmettl  of  1 69 ,000/. — ^that  is,  an  increase 
of  137,000/,  in  thirty-five  years.  But  this  (he  adds)  is  not  the 
only  reflection  which  this  table  excites/  (p-  £47 <)  The  last  obser- 
vation siigt^esls  one  reflection  which  perhaps  is  not  amongst  those  to 
which  M.Charles  Malo  alludes,  namely,  that  it  i^  hardly  possible 
lo  make  more  nii'itakes  in  a  small  space  than  be  has  here  contrived 
to  aiiemble. 
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M.  Cbarks  Mulu's  next  dt vision  i&  ^  Mhcelhmom  ;*  sitd  bere 

igmn,  tbough  he  only  copies  nr  translates   from   Euglish  news- 

papert,  be  contriver  to  sliuw  that  he  understands^  EtiglUh  pretty 

ihuch  as  Lady  Morgyii  does  French.    Of  a  grus^  carjcmiure  ol  ihc 

.  *  order  of  tht  homh"  M.  Charles  Malo  gives  us  »n  engmving^  mid 

\  ^«t,  with  ibis  etigmviiig  before  bis  e)es»  which,  Gnd  kiiowi,  seenii  ■ 

lateHigible  engugh,  he  so  little  comprebends  the  tiltby  equivoijue  " 

on  which  it  is  founded,  thut  be  assnreif  us  it  is  only  a  quiz  upon  die 

insignificant  purt  which  the  AfW/A-rf^rsc/s  pbiyed  in  the  attaclc  on. 

jf/efers;  which  M.  Charles  Miilo  represenli  is  one  of  die  most] 

ridiculous,  ineffective,  and  deceptive  parades  ibait  was  ever  made* 

Then  follow  thirty-one  pages  of  extracts  frooi  the  daily  pmper 

full  of  such  important  tnforcnatiou  as  the  following ; — 

I  *  ?d  Sept.     There  was  no  exchange  yesterday,  being  the  an m versa r 

of  ibe  fire  of  London. 
!  *  3dtb  Sept.       A  waich*miiker,  of  Northampton,   having  been  Ulelyl 
railed  to  examine  a  clock  which  had  stoppedj  found  in  it  a  mouse's  j 
nest  which  had  interrupted  the  moTements. 
28tb  Dec,     The  new  paniotiiinm  cjf  the  Christmas  Pie,  produced  last  J 
nii;ht,  was  luccei^sful:  the  plot  is  taken  from  an  oUI  nursery  story.      I 
'*  l(jtb  Jan.     7'he  daughter  of  a  eelcbntted  physiciiin  has  died  lately  of^ 
an  inflamniaiion  ol^the  bovrds^  caused  by  a  plum-stone  which  Uic 
had  swatlowed, 
'  30th  /an.    The  Dnke  of  Marlborough  died  this  mornings  aged  84; 
his  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Bland  ford,  succeeds  to  his  u  ties 
estates, 

7th  ApriU     To-day  the  Lord  Mayor  gives  his  usual  dinner/ 
Such  is  the  rare  ititelligence  which  M.  Charles  Malo  preaenes 
^in  bin  perennial  pages  froiu  the  too  hasty  fate  which  awaits  it  in 
die  public  journals.  I 

But  he  also  adds  a  few  remarks  on  the  fine  arts,  which  are  ju»t 
fvbatour  readers  would  expect.  '  In  the  last  exhibition  of  sculpture 
St  die  Royal  Academy,  there  were  only  three  pieces  worth  h>okia2 
ftt,  or  at  wbicli  any  body  looked,  and  they  were  all  three  by  fio- 
eigners,  two  by  Cauova  and  one  by  M.  Goblctj  a  Frenebraan/ — ^ 

fi.  29^.     Mr.  Chantry  5  group,  it  seems,  attracted  no  attention. 
It  painting,  his  taste  is  equally  good.  Sir  Lawrence  and  Sir  Be^iy  I 
be  ihink/j  moderate  (mediocrea);  but  he  assures  usi  that  Mr*  Phillips 
lis  in  England  compared  to  Titian^  on  account  of  his  extreme  high 
Enish, 

llie  only  trace  we  can  find  in  this  whole  volume,  of  Ibe  author's 
baviog  been  in  England,  we  think  it  fair  to  give* 

He  says,  that  having  gone  into  the  pit  of  the  Circus,  be  ref  retted 
to  iind  himself  in  such  bad  company,  until  he  was  astoraisheii  and 
pleated  to  bear  the  persons  behind  him  tddre^ising  one  another  as 
geHthmen  and  iadics*    He  looked  round  for  this  good  company, 
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•nd  was  quite  surprized  to  see  two  persons,  of  tbe  lowest  cltsi,  who 
were  amusing  themselves,  in  an  interval  of  the  entertainment,  with 
a  bottle  of  gin  md  a  piece  of  cheese.  *  in  spile,*  M*  Malo  adds, 
*  of  ihe  English  apathy  and  phlegm,  no,  never  did  1  laugh  so 
lieoitilj!'— ^p.  5B, 

We  do  not  exactly  see  why  the  English  phlegm  should  have 
impeded  the  Frenchman's  inclination  to  laugh ;  but  we  readily, 
admit  that  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  terms  lady  atid  genllenian  ii 
ridicLuous  enough:  hut  hus  M.  Charles  Malo  iie\'€r  heard  m 
poimtrde  and  a  /or/  de  la  Halle  address  one  unother  as  monykur 
and  madume'4  and  does  he  not  know  that  the  lowest  ranks  of  people 
in  France  bandy  thestf  titles  frrvni  one  to  another  with  the  most 

Sunctilions  ceremony?  thus  this,  which  is  the  only  fruit  we  sec  of 
i.  Charles  Malo*s  visit  to  England,  is  one  which  he  might  have 
foufid  in  still  greater  perfection  in  all  the  blind  alleys  of  Paris, 

But  our  readers  are  lired  of  M.  Charles  Malo,  and  so  are  we, 
Tliey  have  long  since  seen  that  he  is  a  poor,  catchpenny  scrib- 
bler, wlio  makes  a  book  with  the  assistance  of  ibe  last  year'* 
newspapers^  a  pair  of  scissars  and  a  little  paste.  We  have  noticed 
bis  impudent  nim^ak^^  for  the  ^tne  reason  which  induced  us  to 
chiistise  the  marignilv  of  General  Fillet  and  Ladv  Morgan.     We 

♦       ^  -  -  .-51 

are  anxiou!$  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  between  France  and 
England ;  they  are  (whenever  the  murals  and  politics  of  the  revo- 
luliou  do  not  infect  ^h^n\)  worthy  of  each  other*s  esteem  and  respect; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  honnkes  gem  of  both  countries  to  expose 
tbe  prejudice!!,  follies  tmd  falsehoods  which  a  horde  of  ignorant 
scribblers  and  a  nest  of  exasperated  jacobins  so  industriously  pro- 
pagate in  each  country  to  the  disparagement  of  the  other* 


Akt.  HXll^— Anecdotes  nf  the  Life  of  Rkhard  Wadon,  D.D, 
Bishvp  of  Landaff,  writttn  /jy  him&eif  at  different  mierimh^ 
and  revised  in  1814.  Pui/Mivd  hy  km  Soh^  Kichard  Watson^ 
LL.B.  Prebendary  of  Lamkift  and  Wells.     4to.      J 8 17. 

THIS  is  an  original  and  unblushing  account  of  a  character, 
which  has  had  no  parallel  in  tlie  compass  of  the  Englibh 
hierarchy,  Tlie  eccentric  and  extravagant  conduct  of  Bishop  Watson, 
as  Ji  politician  and  as  a  prelate,  the  undisguised  boldness  of  his 
conversation^  and  the  incessant  clamours  of  disappointment  with 
which  he  deafened  every  company,  after  being  advanced  to  the 
highest  rank  of  his  profession,  have  excited  a  very  general  and 
anxious  curiosity  for  the  appearance  of  the  preaent  work* 

Many  self-biogrsiphers  have  sought  the  protection  of  the  grave, 
to  rescue  their  persous  at  least,  whatever  became  of  their  memo- 
ries^  from  the  consequences  of  publishing  memoir**  far  more  harm- 
Iqqs  than  the  present.     In  this  instance  Dr.  Wataon  himself  per- 

j»  tg  ceivcd 
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ceived  the  u«cessily  of  reserve  ;  but  llie  mc  wliicli  lie  lias  mmle  of 
rposthuiDQUi  iiTL|Juiiitv  is  btidi  as  iiniat  till  every  feeiirt^  mind  i%itli 
luidignatioij  at  tie  ainii  ulm,  in  ihc  det  liiie  ul   Idf ,  and  under  ihe  j 
[.ibade  of  retirement^  has,   bv  u  muvA  clieniihtry  of  his  owiij  beeii^ 
eniploved  for  mon;  than  uvtnf}  yeaia  in  collecting  mid  cotKentiating  W^ 
intelleetaal  poison,  lta%iii|;  ibe  ^.tupple  to  be  drauiij  und  the  com- 
po«ilimt  tu  be  Vi'iidcd,  by  In^  esecutori. 

lliese  are  the  friiil»uf  an  ludok'ut  and  unlearned  retrent  from  ibe 
dnties  of  twii  in»]>ortant  tnntlions,  the  dignities  and  enmlumeiits  of 
Uihicli  ibis  prelate  c<iulinut:d  lo  enjoy  till  bis  deaih.      In  coolcni- 
[plating  the  hislurj  untl  ebaruclier  i>t  ibiis  e?£truordinury  niun,  we  can 
only  recotlect  mie  i*ther  bishop  nitb   \ihoni,  by  the  remotest  a p- 
proxiinatioii,  lie  can  be  compait:d.     This  was  Burnet;  but  evtfii 
with  him  Uishop  \Vat»on  aflorded  more  points  of  contrast  tbaii  of  ^ 
[•imititude.      Both   were   indeed   men   of   ^reat  natural   abitities^fl 
great  reformists,    mneh   given    to   oblot|u},  violent   whigs,  bmy^ 
i  meddlers  in  politics,  and  of  arrogant  over- weening  tempers. — BoUi 
Uoo  had  been  professors  of  divinitv  in  their  respective  nuiversities, 
|«iid  both  were  gifted  with  the  talent  of  natural,  copious j  and  over* 
I  blowing  eloquence.     Bttt  tiere^  unfortnnatel)  for  the  latter  prelate, 
lit  resemblance  ceases  at  once  ;  lor  Burnet  was  profoundly  learned 
in  his  own  science  of  ilieology,  while  Watson  was  a  mere  smat- 
terer.     Burnet  was  con!»ciehiiou>4ly  rei^ident  in  his  own   diocese, 
I  And  moit  diligent  in  tlie  discharge  of  his  episcoj^td  functions — the 
[late  bi<iliop  of  Lundaff  va?,    of  all    diocesans,  llie   ma*^t    remist. 
I  Burnet  was  an  indef^iligable  preacher — M'at5»on  neldom  appeared 
[in  the  pulpit  but  lor  tlie  purpoi^es  of  disphiy.     1  he  former,  witU 
all  bis  political  prejudices,  liad  a  deep  and  awiul  aense  of  religion — 
in  the  latter,  all  the  detaebmeiH  and  disengagement  from  the  world, 
which  ought  to   adorn  and    con^iccrtite    the   decltning   age  of  a 
I  bishop,  were  lost  in  secularity  and  ^e  If- interest.     Moreover,  tbii 
Ifioleut  declaimer  a;^ainst  sinecures  and  non-residence  was  the  first 
J  who  converted  the  regins  profesiorship  of  divinity  into  a  sinecure: 
iMiia  enemy  of  plnralities  held  in  his  own  person  at  least  fourteen 
'places  of  preferment ;  this  man  of  moderation  in  bis  w  isbes,  and  ^ 
calm  contentment  under  the  shade  of  retiremein^  spent  the  lait  ■ 
twenty-nine  ycan^  of  bis  life  in  execrating  thospe  who,  for  his  factious 
obstinacy,  had  left  him  to  that  retirement,  while  he  was  occupied  in 
nursing  up  a  fortune,    till,  according  to  Ins  own  boa^t,  with  the 
poorcj^t  bt.shopric  in  the  kingdom,  he  became  tlie  richest   bishop 
upon  the  bench.  M 

For  these  enormous  in  consistencies,  however,  between  conduct  ■ 
and  profession,  something  is  injustice  due  to  bis  memory  by  way  of 
explatiation,— He  exercised  the  functions  of  Regius  Profcsior  in 
person  for  a  period  of  sixteen  yearsj   and  did  not  quit  it  till  an 
nivetcrate  disease,  the  fruit  perhaps  of  bit  chemical  operations, 

warned 
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warned  his  physiciam  to  prescribe  relaxation  and  retiiement  in  the 
fo  tin  try.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  any  other  see  in  the  Utigdom^ 
that  retirement  might  have  been  found  at  [ii^  proper  post,  and  in 
hia  episcopal  honije ;  bnl  the  see  to  ^vhich  he  had  been  conae- 
erated  pos»eg^ed  not  a  house  in  wijich  the  bisliop  could  shroud 
his  head*  The  see  of  Laridaff  is,  indeed,  in  diis  and  another  re- 
spect, the  ojjpnihrtum  of  onr  episcopal  eslabhsfmient.  Onee  an 
archbi^liupric^  and  one  of  the  njosl  wealiliy  sees  in  Chrislendom^ 
fike  its  sister  St,  David's,  but  more  deeply,  this  decayed  and  dila- 
pidated church 

"  — —  •  plorflt 

Curtaios  niiirse  titulos  et  nomen  inane 
Semisepuhjp  urbis/ 
having  long  lost  its  metropolitan  honouri  and  been  stripped  of  its 
castle  and  domains  by  Kitchin,   its  Urst  Protestant  bi^hap,  whom 
his   successor  Godvvyn,  viith  no  undue  asperity,  has  recorded  Hi 
'  fundi  noslri  caiainitatem/ 

Still,  however,  had  a  bishop  not  disdained  to  take  up  his  abode^ 
after  St.  Paul's  example,  ijr  ra?  Mif  fArttj-^mfiaTtj  he  might  have  found 
on  the  salubrious  coast  ol'  bis  own  diocese, 

— ^ —  *  some  elegant  rctreal. 

Some  hirelijig  senator's  deserted  seat/ 
irhich,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Watson,  would  have 

*  Given  to  St.  David  one  iruc  Briton  more,* 
But  a  translation  was  then  contemplated,  and  its  diocesan,  reckos- 
ing  widiout  his  host,  considered  himself  as  a  mere  bird  of  pa»sage^ 
like  his  predecessors.     But,  while  a  shnttered  frame  demanded  re- 
laxation, a  growing  family  claimed  a  provision :  with  this  iiitpe* 
rbus  call  upon  his  mind,  our  original  and   independent   prelate 
withdrew  to  his  native  country  among  the  mountains  of  Westmore- 
land, wlitre,  bidding  adieu  to  duty  and  to  study,  (for  he  brought  no 
books,  the  proper  companions  of  a  scholar  s  retirement,  along  with 
him,)  he  betook  himself  to  blasting  rocks,  planting  trees,  improv- 
ing barfeu  lands,  and  abusiing  tlie  administration  of  bis  country > 
The  last  occupation  of  his  tongue  and  of  his  pen,  requiring  no 
aid  from  the  stores  of  antiquity,  ua^  pursued  at  Calgarth  without 
impediment  and  without  intermission.     But  as  bealtli  was  in  thii 
retirement  his   ostensible  object,  he  might  have  reflected  that  a 
mind  corroded  by  increasing  bitterness  and  disappoint  men  t  was  noi 
the  happiest  restorative  of  a  broken  couMtitulion,  and  that  while  thfi 
column  of  sixty  inches  of  miUj  which  antiuutly  falls  on  Winander- 
mere,   %vas  pouring  its  periodical  tribute  on  the  domains  of  Cal- 
gsrtb,  and  Uie  salutary  pursuits  of  pianting  and  agriculture  were 
necessarily  intermitted,  the  activity  of  a  mind  like  llmt  of  our  pre- 
late,  worn  down  in  early  life  by  attrition,  would  be  in  danger, 
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during  his  later  days,  of  fritterjiig  by  rust, — Vacuuy  and  irritation 
wtrt  its  altcrnHte  sbades. 

From  luf  le  be  drrivt^d  neither  atnusenieut  nor  oceii|iation,  for 
of  laste  he  never  had  a  tincture  :— |ilactd  amidst  the  tnoal  delicious 
scenes   of  England,  he  thought  of  nuLhing  hnl  tuiiung  hin  own 
portion   of  ihem  lo  eniohnnen! ;  and,    from    i  be  society    oi    the 
*  mild  Aicadians'  ni  his  ntit^hbonrhiiod  and  their  admirers,  his  vi- 
gorous and  reasoning  fiicultie^  could  draw  little  t*f  inlelligence  or 
«ntt;rtaJiinienL      Meanwhile,  us  interest  engaged  one  half  of  his 
ttteution,  ambition  ccintinncd  lo  absorb  the  other  ;  and  to  the  bst 
}car  perhaps  of  his  life  he  pursued,  tbnugb  b)  nmms  pe«:niiar  to 
himself,  the  great  object  of  a  translation,  with  all  ibe  asi^idnify  of  a 
inppte  candidate  for  proniouiin,  whn  nt^ver  places  biniseli  out  of 
l4he    minister's  sight,  and  never  oitiVu  the  duty  of  a  bow   at    the 
[levee*     Coijscious  of  great  talents,  which,  however,  were  greatly 
Dver-rated  by  their  possessor^  be  formed  the  scheme  of  bol lying 
tministers  into  a  traiu^ation,  while  it  was  bis  pc^mliar  misfurtnne, 
[in  the  prosecution  of  this  hopeless^  prciject*   l<*  em  outittr  a  man 
[^ually  Imugbty  and  impracticable  with  himself^  tud  o(  talents  far 
rauperuir, 

But  it  is  time  to  enter  npon  this  unparalleled  w  ork,  and  to  ptirsue 
[the  life  of  Ricburd  Watson,  biaiiop  of  Landafl'^  niidtr  liis  own  direc* 
[lion.     He  wus  bom  in  the  ni<mib  of  August,  in  ihi'  year  17^7,  at 
leverihum,  a  delightfnl  village  in  the  Bottom  of  Westmoreland, 

[the  son  of Watson,  scboul  master  of  that  place,  whom,  in  hi« 

^pitaph,  die  bishop  biia  rather  Ciddly  described  as  ludiniagister  hand  I 
inutih.H.     lit:  was,  indeed,  of  no  use  to  bis  son,  who  was  born  after  I 
the  fadrer  was  ^^ixty*  ami,  t*y  his  resignation  of  the  school ,  fell  info  far^ 
inferior  hands.     The  nor  the  rn  schools^  which  te  turned  with  boysi 
destined  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  were  then  \\l  a  very  low 
*bbj  and  tbeemire  iiiattention  to  vcrsirtcation,  to|reiher  with  its  cer- 
tain accott»p!iniment,  ignorance  of  classical  (|uautity,  cannot  hut  gtvel 
us  a  very  high  idea  oi  the  %igonr,  comprehension,  uiid  industry 
those  young  men  who  were  afterwards  able  to  s^nrniount  thtse  dis- 
AdvanUges^  and  to  meet  on  equal  ground  the  Inirbly  polished  suns 
of  Kton  and  Westminster  ni  their  respective  colle*§es.     1  bis  was 
the  trying  situation  of  W*iit!Son;  and   the   first  symptom  of  thai 
constituliomd  arrogance  which  impelled  him  to  despise  whatevef 
he  had  not  attained  breaks  foitb  very  conspicuously  in  the  accoun^ 
which  he  gives  of  himself  on  this  occasion  : — 

*  k  has  fallen  lo  my  lot  not  only  to  be  obliged  to  write*  but   to" 
speak  Latin;  and,  having  never  hetn  taught  to  juake  Latin  or  Greek 
verses.  It  cost  me  more  pains  to  remember  wherher  a  syllable  was  long 
or  short,  than  it  would   have  done  to  comprehend  a  whole  section  of 
Kewton's   Principia*     My  mind,  indeed,  rccuded  from  such   inquiries 
What  imports  it,  I  used  to  say  to  tnyself,  whether  Cicero  would  bati 
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lifd,  fortuito  or  fortulio? — Areopagus  ur  Areopagus?-*- And  vet  I  wai 
JbrcL^J  to  attcrvd  to  ^uch  things;  (br  an  Eton  or  a  \Ve«tmia$t<;r scboot- 
raasCt^r  would  pmp4?rly  have:  though  I  meEnly  of  a  man  who  did  not 
knuw  them.  My  hand^  have  !»hakt:u  with  impatience  and  indignation^ 
when  i  hnve  bt;en  coii«»ulling  Ainsfforth  or  Labbe  about  a  point,  ^A'hich 
1  was  sure  t*f  forgetting  in  a  months  lime,  I  found  it  difficult  lo  im- 
press upon  tny  memory  rule^  of  pioMidy  uhich  1  had  acquired  a  con- 
tempt for;  nor  did  this  contempt  aritie  so  much  from  ignorance  of  tho 
MSbject(lor  I  bad,  after  leaving  ^chool^  taken  great  pains  not  to  be  ig- 
ntinant  of  it)  as  from  the  undue  importance  which  wa.s  given  to  it/ 

We  give  this  as  a  characterbtic  trait  of  his  temperas  well  as  at- 
taiitmetKB,  or  rather  noti-atttintnents^  at  the  time  nhen  he  came 
fortli  an  awkward,  o\  ergroMiij  ututianncred  boy,  from  the  obscurity 
iud  rudeiie«is  of  a  northeni  school,  into  the  elegauce  and  i^plendour 
of  that  niaLjullicent  college^  of  which  he  was  destified  to  btcoiue 
one  of  the  Hrsl  ornaments  in  his  time.  So  suddenly  and  violently 
transplanted,  niiniy  young  men  have  been  tempted  to  despair  of 
iity  competitiou  wiili  rivuls  prepared  and  hardened  by  the  disci- 
pltne  of  great  schools;  but  Watson  was  of  a  temper  tiot  to  be  dis- 
nityed  :  he  felt  hia  own  real  power:»,  he  thought  dtem  greater  than 
ihey  were  ;  lie  grasped  with  a  strong  hand  the  abstruse  and  invigo- 
rating iubjects  of  study  which  he  found  prescribed,  and  quickly 
perceived  his  feeble  competitors,  the  sons  of  art  and  elegance,  the 
bailattcem  of  points  and  particles,  distanced  in  the  race.  By  one 
of  tiiose  instances  of  academical  intrigue^  which  subseqtient  regti- 
btions  have  rendered  more  difficult,  Wutson  was  deprived  of  the 
first  honour  to  which^  by  general  acknowledgement,  he  was  entitled 
at  bis  degree.  This  he  bore  in  mind,  and  amply  revenged  upon 
ihe  rival  college;  whkli  he  knew  to  be  the  author  of  the  wrong* 

With  ies|>ect  to  the  subsequent  years  of  his  life,  our  limits  wit! 
QEity  permit  uh  to  add,  that  he  was  elected,  in  due  coitrsei  fellow  of 
his  college,  then  assistarrt,  and  afterwards  head  tutor  ;  that  in  these 
lieriods  he  served  the  otiice  of  moderator  for  ihe  nmversity  fonr 
liipes,  asnd  that  in  the  mtfairwhilc  he  had  a  constant  supply  of  prt* 
f»le  pupHs,  All  these  circumstances  an*  material  to  our  purpose, 
in  iheir  direct  bearing  *>n  the  future  character  of  the  man,  and  on 
otif  estimate  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  those  acquirenients^  vvhicli 
seemed  to  be  demanded  tx>r  the  difficult  and  exalted  situation  to 
which  he  snbsequetitly  ri>^e  in  the  university* 

Mr;  Watson,  among  other  qualities,  which  certainly  contributed 
to  his  advancemetit  in  life,  p^js^jesscd  a  happy  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  ^n  opinion  of  his  own  fitness  for  any  ssituatton  to  which 
he  should  tliink  projjer  to  aspire,  though  totally  ignorant  at  the 
time  of  every  qimlihcalion  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  its  functions* 
He  hud  also  the  faculty  of  infusing  the  same  opinion  of  himself  into 
otiiers.    To  this  felicity  of  tenij^er  and  constittitioti  be  wai  indebted 
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for  His  tiext  situation  at  Cambrid|e-  '  On  the  19th  of  November, 
1704/  he  informs  us^  *  I  was  unanimouslv  elected,  by  the  senate 
assembled  in  full  congregation,  pmfestor  of  chemistry.  At  ihc 
lime  this  hononr  was  conferred  npoii  me  I  knew  nothing  at  alt  of 
chemiatrt^,  hacf  never  read  a  sellable  on  the  subject,  nor  seen  a 
single  experiment  in  it.*  Whellier  the  confidence  of  the  electors, 
or  the  modesty  of  ihe  candidate,  in  tliis  appointment  were  moft  to 
be  admired  we  shall  for  the  present  leave  midecided  ;  and  pass  on 
to  the  year  1707,  during  vfhich  our  professor  had  been  lybodoysly 
and  ardently  preparing  for  the  dit>charge  of  his  new  function  :— 

*  In  this,*  says  he,  *  and  the  t\¥o  follow in|j  years  I  rend  chemic«l 
lectures  to  very  crowded  audiences.  1  now  louk  back  with  11  kind  of 
terror*  (indeed  he  has  reason)  *  at  the  appliculion  I  used  lO  the  younger 
part  of  my  life.  For  months  ar:d  yeaii  together  I  frequently  Fea4 
public  lectures  in  Trinity  College,  begroning  at  eight  oV  lock  in  ih« 
morning,  spent  four  or  five  hours  nith  privnie  pnpifs,  and  five  or  tix 
more  in  my  laboratory  every  day,  besides  the  incidental  busmess  of  the 
Sopbi*  ScbooK  Had  so  much  pains  and  lime  been  dedicated  to  Grrek 
and  Hebrew,  and  lo  what  are  called  learne*!  subjects,  what  tiresome 
collation  of  MSS^uhm  argute  emendations  of  lexi,  what  jejune  erin- 
cismSj  what  dull  dissertaliimsj  what  ponderous  bgomachie!!  migbi  have 
been  produced^  and  lel't  to  sleep  im  the  >iime  shelves  with  bulky  systems 
of  Gertnau  divinity  in  the  bhr»ries  of  uuiver^itieii  l' 

This  is  both  unfair  and  imprudent — unfair,  as  il  describes  the 
result  of  pertmacious  study  in  criticism  as  lit  to  be  exercised  only 
by  a  dunce ;  und  imprudent,  as  it  supposes^  by  implication,  thai 
dunce  to  be  liimseK, 

Watson  li^ed  to  see  in  his  own  college  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
laminnry  to  whose  critical  lucubrationi  he  ought  to  have  bowed 
with  reverence.  Were  the  pursuits  of  Porson  or  even  of  Por- 
son's  followers  to  be  stigmatized  as  tiresome  collations  of  MSS. 
argute  emend  ntions  of  text^s,  dull  d issuer tations  and  ponderous  logo- 
machies  f  Where,  when  he  wrote  this  strange  paragraph,  was 
the  candour  and  liberality  of  which  he  watt  wont  to  make  so  great  a 
paraded  and  how%had  he  lived  to  see  the  day  when  this  attack  upon 
verbiil  criticism  came  forth,  might  tlie  late  nietnorable  Greek  pro- 
fessor have  retorted  upon  the  squalid  chemist  who  sallied  from  hi» 
furnace — 

* ardcncis  mas&ae  futigine  lippos— ' 

to  blacken  all  that  wan  elegant  and  ornamental  in  Micient  litersituref 

Bc^ides^tlic  professor  of  chemistry, according  to  hi»  own  acknow* 
ledgment,  had  by  this  lime  directed  his  aspiring  eye  to  another 
object,  whji'h  he  very  prematurely  and  unexpectedly  attained — the 
regius  profea^ofship  of  divinity.  And  with  this  view,  a  man 
cither  of  modesty  or  prudence  might  have  reflected  that  some 
Itnowlfdgc  beyond  that  of  a  school-boy  m  Greek,  and  that  of  a 
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mere  abecedarian  m  Hebrew »  had  in  former  times  been  coitskiereft 
■fl  necessary  accomplishmciits  for    u  divinity  professor;  and  the 
time  was  to  come  when  with  ail  his  subterfuges  and  all  his  fiont^ 
lie  was  sometimes  taught  to  feci  that  this  radical  deticieney  could 
neitbtsr  be  supplied  by  motkaer-wit  nor  by  $tibse<|iieitt  acquirements* 
llie  period  at  which  Watson  appeared  in  the  IJniversily  of  Cam- 
hridge  may  justly  be  regarded  m  the  Angn^tan  age  of  that  univer- 
aity  ;  the  physics  of  Des  Cartes  had  just  before  ginen  place  to  the 
aublime  geometry  of  New  ton ;   the  metaphysics  of  htiiitan  nature^ 
as  taught  by  Lackey  had  supplanted  Aristotle,  and  the  old  scliohistir 
theology  bad  been  superseded  in  the  schools  by  a  set  of  rismg  atidr 
tnljghieut^d  divines  under  a  learned  and  candid  professor.     It  wa^ 
certainly  to  th«  advantage  of  the  academical  studies  that  tke  higher 
algebra  was  not  yet  in  vented ,  and  that  the  study  of  philosophy  iti 
general  was  not  hitherto  pushed  so   far  as  either  to  engrons  nr  to 
exhaust  the  under^stajiding  of  the  academical  youth*     A  due  plate 
was  ^bo  allowed   and  required  fur  claisical  pursuit?,  while  thtt- 
purest  writers  of  antiquity  were  studiedj  not  so  much  fi^r  the  pur- 
poie  of  consummating  the  knowledge  of  points  and  metres,  as  of 
icquiring  the  noblest  ideas  of  morals  -^nd  politics  in  the  cleareit 
and  most  elegant  language*     Precisely  at  this  period  arose  a  con- 
tte nation  of  young  men  eminently  qualilied  both   by  the  force  of 
their  understandings  and  by  the  elegance  of  their  laste^  to  avail 
themselves  of  tbe:»e  advantages,  and  the  names  of  Hurd  and  Powell^ 
of  Balguy  and  Ogden,  are  never  heard  by  those  who  knew  them 
or  know  their  houks^  without  the  associated  ideas  of  all  that  is  clear 
in  ratiocination p  profound  in  research^  tmd  beautiful  in  km^age. 
As  they  disappeared  from  the  scene^  abstract  matliematics  began 
to  prevail  in  the  University,  the  equilibrium  of  study  was  destroyed, 
the  liberal  and  manly  system  of  education  which  bed  produced  sa 
many  men  of  business  and  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  science,  gra- 
dually disappeared  \  while  tlie  rewards  w hich  became  necessary  as 
stimuli  to  the  higher  acquirements  of  classical  literature,  tended  to- 
.urge  on  the  pursuits  of  difficult  and  recondite  minutiae  in  criticism, 
as  inapplicable  in  one  way  to  any  practical  purpose  of  life,  as  the 
obscurities  of  Waring's  Miscellanea   Analytica  in  another.     TTie 
effects  of  this  declension  are  but  ton  visible  at  present  in  a  bard, 
dr),  '  exsuccous' style  of  writing,  which  has  long  since  superseded, 
eiLcepting  in  one  or  two  jiolilary  instances,  tike  Attic  graces  of  the 
last  generation.     At  the  period  when  tfiis  declension  was  taking 
^ace^  the  subject  of  this  memoir  began  to   be  distinguished  id 
Cambridge,  arrogating  every  thing  for  his  favourite  mathematics^ 
and  lookmg  down  with  insolent  disdain  on  ever)'  elegant  pursuit; 
yet,  by  an  inconsistency  apparent  to  everyone  but  himself,  he  was 
then  aspiring  to  a  chair  occupied  by  a  master  of  latinity  and  an- 
cient literatire,  whiW  th«  other  r«gius  professordiipt  were  filled 
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)by  Plumtree,  who   spiike  the  idiom  of  Terence,  and  bj  HalifaE^ 
%Tbi>  had   iransfiiscfl   itUo  his   sEyle   tlie  nior*2  lowing  gfae&«  of 
Cicero.     i\niJilier  iitipedtmeni  to  any  serious  or  iysteniaUC  prepa- 
ratioa  for  the  thLological  chair  \\m  the  habU  of  taking  private 
pupib,  which p  however  favourable  to  the  present  tttterest^  or  fnlure 
ribrtniies  of  the  lutoi ,  has,  from  its  iommeucement,  had  a  moai  per- 
nicious effuci  upon  the  general  learning  of  the  University.     But  to 
[the  pursiuit  of  this  system  the  altrartions  are  almost  u-resisUble. 
iBetween  the  public   tutor  and  the  pupil  there  still  continue  iotue 
I  remains  of  di»t:ince  and  resene,  which  prevent  the  formation  of 
[intimate  friendship;  but  in    private  ttiitiotif  the  tutor  has  »   fair 
>ctbance  of  uniting  himself  in   the  closest  baids  of  attachment  and 
familiarity  witi  i  some  fuiure  statesman,  or  some  wealthy  patron,  by 
j  m  horn  he  may  expect  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  independence, 
[if  not  of  digni'ty.     To  such  a  connexion  with  Mr.  Luther,  our  au- 
[•tiior  himself  vras  indebted  for  the  busis  of  his  fortune,  well  earned  m 
Eindeed  by  ma  ny  active  exertions  of  the  mobt  zealou;^  friendsbip.        I 

But  it  is  ol  ivious  that  under  suth  a  system  the  interests  of  litera^ 
I&ire  must  giue  way   to   private   ex  pec  lull  on;*.      The  tutor   move? 
Lround  and  roi  md,  year  by  year,  in  tlie  narrow  circle  of  academicat 
^institution,  ai  id  he  whof%   time  and   attention  are   absorbed  bf  _ 
teaching  cim  never  learn.     He  leaves  the  University  at  forty  with  ■ 
[the  attaintuen  l«  of  twenty,  aiid  ihe  haention  of  Fellow  ships,  which  ■ 
vas,  to   retain  the  most  deserving  young  men   in   their   several 
colleges,  with  full  leisure  and  np^K>rtunity  for  study  till  they  shouM 
I  be  of  standing    for  the  higher  decrees,  is  vvholly  defeated,     "^rhis 
leourse  it  wait  tliat  made  alt  the  learned  nien  of  the  la!>t   two  cen- 
*turies;  and  it   is  the  abamloument  of  this  course^  together  with  a 
tiidinuj  of  ull  fiUure  exertion,  freijuenlly  induced  by  the  excesiive 
application  of  the  ftr*t  three  years  of  aeadeuiical  »tudy  to  abstract 
cience,  which.,  under  the  present  narrow  and  exckinive  system^ 
■ves  the  grea  ter  part  of  fellows  of  colleges  at  the  point  whence  m 
iy  ought  to  h  uve  set  tmU  qtiesiioidits  for  life.  f 

Each  of  the  le  reiniirks  applies  1o  the  case  of  Mr.  \^  alson,  as  a      ' 
candidate  for  iJie  iheological  ch«ir.     Tlie  profrsiJor  of  chetiiistry 
was  only  tnastcr  of  art«j,  and    not   of  standing  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity,  when,  to  llie  uilinile  lo*is  of  the  university,   Dr* 
I  Kutherforth,  the  regius  professor,  died*     Thi^  was  a  thunderWoke, 
md  se^nts  to  lN»ve  produced  in   the  younf  and  whoUv  unquabfjed 
e^ptctantf  widi  all  the  native  arrugunce  of  his  temper,  a  inomeii- 
|Iaty  lit  of  difiidtenee*     '  I   had/  says  he,  *  for  years  dote r mined  in 
liny  own  mitKl    lo  endt^avour  to  i^uccced   Dr.  Rutherfofth,  pro- 
tided  he  lived   till  I  was  of  proper  age  and   fully  qualified  for 
the  undertaking.      His  premature  and   unexpected   death  quite 
disheartened  me,     I  knew  us  nmcb  of  divinity  as  could  rfason* 
abfy  b«  eipccted  from  a  inau  wbote  course  of  studies  had  beeit 
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/a%  in  other  ptirsuiu/  (that  is  just  notliing  at  all,)  *  but  wiih  thb 
curta  snpt'Uesi  in  theology,  to  take  posi^sioti  of  the  finl  tliet*- 
logicai  chair  in  l^urope  Beemerl  too  darin<^  an  attcuipt  evt  11  /br  mjf 
mircpififfi/^'  rhe  case  was  indeed  pertecllj  n*Hel  mid  unprece* 
denied;  fur  diou«;U,  from  the  (irat  professor  Bucer,  to  Ruther- 
forth  the  last,  this  chair  may  have  been  tilled  by  some  divjiiee  i\ot 
distinguished  for  acumen  or  elegance,  ignorauce  in  their  own  science 
could  bo  itiiputed  to  none;  their  erudition  might  he  punderous  and 
dull,  but  erndiiiou  they  frad,  and  great  erndilitmj  the  labour  of  mar^y 
years  prLparatory  Biudy,  directed  ahuost  exclusively  to  this  single 
object,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  little  interest  to  the  present  ge- 
neration to  go  back  to  the  academical  politics  of  1771}  and  trace 
the  fuddeu  elevation 

'  of  him  who  with  (i  meteor's  fire 

Shot  boldly  forlh^  diWaimng  dull  dtgnees/ 
to  that  very  chair  of  which  even  he  had  almo<it  de<(paired:  but 
some  mtn  in  hts  situation  might  have  fellthul  there  was  vet  remain- 
ing some  ground  of  alarm.  Not  so  our  intripid  professor.  Look- 
ing at  ihe  burkji  of  many  weighty  foUosi  he  found  that  much  had 
been  written,  and  nmch  had  apparently  been  read  lu  former  times  on 
the  i>ubjc€t  of  theology*  The  public  libraries  apprized  him  that 
tliere  existed  a  foimtdable  array  of  fathers,  councils,  critics,  com- 
mentators upon  creeds  and  articles  which  had  been  supposed  to  be- 
long i<%  ih*?  non  curtu  ^upellex  of  his  profession.  This  was  seriously 
dii^lressing.  But  ihe  n^w  professor  of  theology  had  not  forgotten 
his  luie  ticcupatiousai*  a  chemist.  He  threw  the  whole  of  these  un- 
wieldy  articles  into  his  alembic,  and,  by  a  process  of  his  own^  ex- 
tracted for  future  use  a  simple  and  sublnae  quintessence^  which  would 
wh4dly  su[>erseHe  any  necessity  for  the  grosser  materials.  Let  un 
h  ea  r  h  i  s  o  \%  nhtt  rep  id  a  cc  t  >un  t  o  f  th  i  s  s  i  n  gu  I  a  r  process,  '  /  red  uccd 
ihc  fitndy  of  divinity  into  as  narrow  a  conjpass  as  1  could,  for  1  de- 
termined to  study  ituthifig  but  my  Bible,  being  much  unconcerned 
about  the  opinions  of  couucils,  futher.'s,  churches,  bishops,  and 
other  merj  us  little  inspired  as  myself.  This  mode  of  prf>ceeding 
being  opposite  to  the  general  one/  (indeed  it  was,  like  himself,  per- 
fectly origiual,) '  and  especially  to  that  of  the  master  of  Peterhousef 
who  was  a  great  reader,  he  uited  to  call  nve  auToMaK7f>§^  the  self* 
tiiui^ht  divine/  1  hal  vc^y  learned  prelate^  we  doubt  not,  was 
i^ecretly  conscious  how  much  more  accurately  his  friend  would  have 
been  defined  by  shorttninir  the  epithet.— But  we  proceed — 

'  The  proleisrjrof  divinit}  had  been  nicknamed  iMalleus  H^reticorum: 
it  was  ih«juj^ht  to  be  bis  duty  to  demolish  evt;ry  opinion  which  miUtaied 
a^ifi^t  what  is  called  ihe  orth^jdoxy  of  iht*  Church  of  England** 

•  Tbii  htmp  xo  Qur  recolkction  a  couplt't  which  mtr  fHtthtuI  and  z^olguf  (HeJld  of 
Ike  cEiirchliad  pfobablv  forgoiien  when  he  wrote  the  s^ntenctf  before  ua. 
*  E%  cathedra  at  ortJiodoity  limgh. 
And  rise  to  Ltmtwih  from  dewed  Landaff.' 

Now 
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Kow  my  mtiid  wi»  wholly  unbiassed  *  and  /  hsid  no  pre)  a  dice  agaimt, 
D  pfiediltfCtion  for  the  Church  of  England/ (&hame  then  upcin  him  for 
I  liaving accepted  a  fttatJuiit  which,  almost  ahove  every  oiher^  bound  him 

to  watch  over  her  interesisi) '  but  a  sincere  regard  lor  the  Church  of 
[Christ,  and  an  insuperable  objcctiuu  to  evt-ry  degree  of  dogmatical  iu- 
\  toEentucc>  /  never  irouUed  my&elf  with  answering  iii»y  argument* 
,  which  the  opponents  m  ihc  divinity  schools  brought  against  the  articleA 

of  the  church,  nor  ever  admitted  their  authority  as  decisive  of  a  diifi- 
I  culty  ;  but  /  used  on  such  occflsionit  to  say  to  them,  holding  the  Ne<ff 
[Testament  in  my  hand.  En  codicem  sacrum— here  is  the  tVjuntain  of 
[inith  ;  why  do  you  follow  the  strearas  ilenved  from  it  hy  the  sopbistry 
for  polluted  by  the  errors  of  men?  This  mi>de  of  dbpating  ;^nined  me 
^no  credit  with  the  bierarcby,  bul  1  thought  it  an  honest  one,  and  it 
I  produced  a  liberal  spirit  in  the  university/ 

So  consistent  indeed  with  every  Betise  of  duty  and  obltgatioti  wait 
kthe  conduct  of  our  liberal  professor  in  thii  reapect,  that  he  had 
liiirly  entitled  himself  to  the  inverted  appellation  of  Malleus  Ortho- 
[doxouv. 

Such,  however,  %vas  our  profe»sor%  conception  of  the  nature  of 
hia  office,  and  such  the  narrow  liatits  within  which  bis  discretion 
had  led  him  to  tontine  bia  theological  in(|uirie5.    Itmustnot^  how- 
ever, be  dissembled^  that  he  ascended  the  chair  with  many  emi- 
ncni  qualtHcatious  for  the  duties  of  his  difficult  and  diMinguiahed 
fttnction.     The  exercise  of  four  yeara  as  moderator  of  tiie  philo- 
soplkical  schools  had  rendered  bin  faculty  of  speaking  Latin  per- 
fectly easy  ;  by  great  assiduity  the  vkea  of  his  early  education  had 
been  so  far  corrected,  that  a  false  quatitity  was  never  heard  to  es- 
cape htm  ;  all  the  tricks  and  shifts  of  school  logic  were  familiar  to 
his  mind  ;  in  addition  to  which  bis  acuteness  and  ingenuity  were  ad- 
mirable. When  pressed  by  a  difficulty  which  could  not  be  mastered, 
he  knew  the  precise  moment  when  his  credit  required  him  to  eit- 
tinguish  it  with  a  probes  aliter.     When  a  subject  was  referred  to  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  he  would  scout  it  widi  contempt;  and  when 
a  Scotch  metaphysician  was  cited,  he  bad  on  one  occasion  the  grave 
effronlerv  to  di£[K>se  of  the  whole  fraternity  and  their  opinions  in  the 
following  words  ; — ^  Scolos  illus  metaphysicoh  nuuquani  le^^i  tiecjur 
legam ;  quid  igiturdiKerii  nescio :  dicum  atiteni  qur>d  di^i^ise  debuerit/ 
With  all  his  professed  contempt  for  tht  FiUhers,  the  atiditorswere  oa 
another  occasion  somewhat  startled   by  hearing  him  mouth  out^ 
'  Gregorius*  Naiianzenus,  quetii  sempr  in  deliciis  babui/  «s  if  that 
pious  and  eloquent  Father^  of  whom  in  fact  be  knew  nothing,  bad 
been  the  object  of  liis  daily  meditations  !     It  litrned  out  liowever  on 
inquiry^  that  these  delicia;  had  been  very  lately  excited  ;  for  having 
fone,  as  usual^  on  the  very  morning  when  the  words  were  uttered  by 

•  It  ii  remnrkablr  that  thi»  identictl  eiprcukui  w»  borrow t'd  fmm  (lie  first  lin*  €if 
Ertimof'*  dedication  of  AuguitiDe's  worki  to  Foii«eGii  Axchljithop  or  Toledo,  *  SnitiH 
AnnUti  Aitgt]ffiJiDi«  qun&  teipper  in  dtliciH  bibni/ 

hin. 
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bim,  to  extract  omtter  from  the  learned  prcbte  aJ ready  referred  to, 
he  had  lighted  on  the  passage  v^hicli  sounded  lo  phitisibly.  An 
udmirable  professor  indeed  he  was  for  boys*  and  strangers*  His 
itiajestic  und  commandiug  figure,  his  territic  coontenance,  tiis  deep 
sonorous  voice,  the  uninterrupted  tenor  of  his  aeutencei^  Mhidi, 
diough  far  from  ctassical,  were  nefer  barbarous  or  solcecistic,  and, 
aba%e  all»  the  boldness  and  origmality  of  his  sentiinent^t  aeldom  left 
tbe  under  graduates*  places  unoccupied  in  the  theological  ttchooL 
But  (alas  1  for  pomp  and  pretence  !)  he  had  sometimes  an  auditor  or 
IwM  of  another  stunip^some  petulauti  liplene  ciichinno,  who  camt 
lo  spy  out  the  ba^r^nnessof  the  land,  and  hriug  back  lo  the  evening 
party  a  few  precious  fragments  of  sounding  inanity  or  dexterous 
sophistry.  To  rucIi  as  these  it  \ias  sport  lo  see  how  the  gravti  pro- 
fessor would  glide  over  the  surface  of  his  subject  wilb  every  ap* 
pearance  of  profundity,  or  when  pinned,  as  his  opponent  hopaol, 
into  a  corner,  would  wind  himself  otit  with  all  the  lubricity  of  an 
ceL— Stilly  he  had  a  large  mind;  he  endured,  he  encouraged,  he  de- 
lighted in  the  opposition  of  able  men  ;  he  never  Hinched  from  the 
strokes  of  those  who  had  more  infurmation  than  himself,  secure  iu 
the  consciousiness  of  his  own  ability  to  encounter  learning  by  inven- 
tion, "^rhe  same  tolemnce  of  contradiction,  the  same  dexterity  in 
parrying  attacks  he  brought  with  him  iuio  private  conversation, 
which  rendered  him,  when  the  poison  of  politics  did  not  operate 
on  \m  cou'^atntion,  a  mo^t  ugrei-able  and  amusing  debater,  In 
lliitse  liappier  hours,  and  they  vvere  not  fevv^  he  would  even  smiJe 
at  the  pomp  and  magniticeuce  of  his  own  niaiincr,  and  ftilux  into 
u\\  ihe  playfuluesf^i  and  pleasantry  which  are  almost  inseparahle  from 
real  ^miuN. 

Among  Dr*  Watson's  predecessors  iji  the  theological  cliair,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  high  comptimeiit  to  the  latter  professor  to  say,  tlfat 
he  moat  resembled  Bentley.  This  great  man,  indeed,  was  a  very 
accurate  Hebraist,  a  majter  of  the  purest  and  most  classical  style 
of  lutinity^  and,  in  generaJ,  orthodox  iu  his  determinations ;  but, 
like  Watson,  he  was  rough  and  bold,  and,  like  him  too,  by  a 
prejudice  unworthy  of  a  great  critic  in  ancient  learning,  lie  coii<> 
temned  the  Fathers,  For  this  he  was  well  scourged  by  Thirlby,  in 
E  passage  which  i*  equally  adapted  to  the  late  professor. 

'  Quid  enim  m&gh  ndiculum  aul  Jien  aut  iingi  potett,  4|uani  homQ 
Chn^tianus,  sacertios,  Tbeologiie  Professor^  oinuibus  **  Philosopbia? 
•tudos"  iJiJliatus,  in  ^ui^  peregrin  us  at  que  h  OS  pes?  Chyscistomum,  Au^ 
gUilinum^  GregorijDs,  Basilios^  Origenem,  Atbermjioram,  Irseneum,  Jasti- 

iium,  IgnaOutn,  ne  nomine  quidem  novit. Nihil  ille  tie  Manich^is^ 

Ttihil  cJc  Gnosticis,  nihil  de  alii  quivis  antique  hsresi  Chriitiancjrum 
iieque  sell  neque  scire  curat;  ncque  talibus  iMcptiis  acumen  unquara 
atlmovit  stium/* ^ 

StiU, 
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Still  I  however,  iiDssmall  part  of  these  imputauous  must  bcreslricted 
to  the  earlier  years  ot  Dr,  W  ;tlbuti*s  proies?^orsliip;  fur  an  arnie  nian, 
without  much  formal  siudv,  }et  cumtsintly  exerclsetl  in  tlieologicul 
dispiitatioiisi,  caniiot  but  Qcquire  theoiugical  knowledge;  and  Imppy 
would  it  have  beeit  for  the  University  could  it  have  longer  enjoyed 
hi§  more  mntttre  and  better  d^esled  htcubnuions !  bappy  for  \\m 
ulale  and  the  church  liiid  he  never  been  drawn  forth  ex  ninbrl 
aeademj  into  the  light  and  sunshine  of  pohtical  lift'!  But  iti  the 
year  I7B2,  a  tnniiMer  was  iit  the  Uehn,  who«e  prejutljics  would 
have  permitted  hini  to  bestow  mitres  on  Fiie**il*?\  and  Price »  had 
not  their  own  Honesly  *  kepi  them  back  from  hononr**  At  no 
great  dislimce  from  tUeni,  however,  in  refigtoua  ar»d  political  prin* 
dples,  was  a  man  educated  in  the  bosom  of  llie  churehj  yet,  by  hb 
own  CQnfe$Mon»  indifferent  to  ils  interests;  ready  on  every  iJccaiion 
of  tdvancement  to  subscribe  to  a  body  of  Arlicles  which  he  pro- 
fessed lo  despise ;  prepaied^  in  the  last  place,  and  for  the  same 
end,  to  undertake  the  office  of  im posing  the  %vtmki  subscription 
tipon  others,  whik-  he  publicly  nvowed  that  such  imposition  was 
an  uBwarranlahk   reiitrirtion  upon  the  couscieirces  of  men. 

By  this  miinster,  himself*  so  far  as  he  was  a  Christian  at  all,  n 
di^sicnter  and  a  patron  of  dis^cn!crs,  whenever  it  was  in  his  power 
to  employ  them,  was  our  author  jjppoiuled  bishop  of  Landaff, 
The  appointUKiit  was  in  this  respect  consistent  and  judicious;  for 
the  minister  knew  his  man,  who,  if  he  hud  no  prejudice  agaimt,  had 
certainly  no  predilection  for  the  church  of  Engbnd,  but,  acci^i  dmg 
to  his;  ow  n  account,  a  sincere  regard  for  the  church  of '  Christ/ 
We  have  read  of  one  n  ho  refused  to  he  made  a  citizen  of  Athens 
because  he  was  already  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Not  so  our  liberal 
and  catholic  professor*  He  was  willing  to  accept  an  office  of  high 
ilrust  and  honour  in  n  society  to  which  he  felt  him*itlf  indifterenl  at 
J  never  reflecting  that  by  the  very  fact  of  Xxn  appointment  ihat 

ciety  acquired  un  exclusive  right  to  his  active  and  :cea Ions  service* 

her  causae.     There  is  sonielhing  however  in  his  own  account  of 

[lie  matter,  which  coming  ai^  it  does  from  a  vehement  declaimer 

Against  mmisterial  cabs^ls  aud  political  management  in  the  dt«iposal 

of  high  preferments,  is  more  grossly  revolting  than  any  thing  thfit 

^we  have  ever  met  with  in  the  most  unblushing  apologies  for  this 

Bpeciei  of  unhallowed  influence.     Tlie  spiritual  nature  of  the  office 

itself^  the  solemn  obligation'^  whicli  it  imposes,  and  all  expression 

[of  difficulty  and  doubt  in  the  aji|>irant's  mind  as  to  his  fitness  for 

f  undertaking  ^juch  a  task,  sentiments  which,  though  often  pretended, 

alw  ays  to  be  felt  on  such  solemn  occasions,  are  as  completely 

orgottenas  if  the  former  had  no  existence  and  the  latter  were  uei> 

'  iher  fitting  nor  seemly* 

*  On  the  12tb  of  thu  mine  ntonth  the  Dttkc  of  Rutland  wrote  to  me, 
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tkuf  ke  had  detrrmined  (a  stfppori  Lord  Skcii^urntM  admifmtraiion^  m  he 
bad  received  the  iDost  positive  usstirances  that  the  i  ndependei^te  of  Ame^ 
rica  Wiis  ta  be  ackjiowledged.  He  further  told  iBit;  tbalthe  biah<ipricof 
ipandatf,  he  had  reasofi  to  bfjieve,  would  le  di^|iD!*ed  of  in  my  favour^ 
if  he  asked  it*  and  desired  lo  know  whether,  if  ihe  offer  should  be  made, 
I  would  accept  it.  I  returned  for  answer,  that  1  conceived  there  could 
be  uo  dishonour  m  my  acceptifij^  a  bishopric  frcm  an  adtnini&tration 
which  he  had  previously  determined  to  support.  Jn  this  munner  did  1 
acquire  a  bishopric.  But  I  had  no  great  reason  to  Jbe  proud  of  ihe  pro* 
motion;  for  I  think  I  owed  it  not  to  any  regard  which  he  who  gave  it 
me  bad  to  the  zeal  and  industry  with  which  I  had  lor  many  yejirsi  dit- 
charged  the  functions  of  an  academic  life ;  but  to  the  opinion  which 
from  my  sermon  he  had  erroneously  entertained  that  I  was  a  warm  and 
mighl  become  an  useful  purtiaanp' 

lei  thisi  opinifiti  of  ihe  motives  and  conduct  of  his  patron  tbt 
bUbop  of  Landaffwas  certainty  ri^htj  and  to  bis  hottcnir  be  it  spokei^ 
tliat  be  took  ibe  tirst  opportunity  of  undeceiving  biin;  for  wben  iu 
tfae  coidkleuce  of  unliii»ited  cutiipliatice  from  a  sense  of  recent  ob- 
ligations, this  miuisler  disclosed  to  the  new  prelate  his  favourite 
plan  of  |)jlbging  the  church  nod  converting  it  into  a  pensionary  es^ 
tablishmeiit,  to  his  intimte  disappointment  he  found  that  he  had  to 
encounter  reasons  which  he  could  not  answer  and  srzruples  whicb 
lie  could  not  overcome.  Another  instance  occurs  from  wliich  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  w  ould  have  pursued  as  independent  a  courte 
with  respect  to  the  ministry  which  advanced  him  as  he  did  towards 
those  w  ho  prevented  his  further  promotion ;  and  the  consequence  in 
all  probab'Jity  would  have  bct^ti,  that  hud  his  ov^n  friends  continued 
in  office,  demands  refused  and  expeclatiuns  disappointed  nould  have 
kept  him  J  if  not  at  Landaff,  yet  beneath  the  highest  honour  !i  or 
emoluments  of  his  profession. 

It  is  one  of  the  m»ny  singularities  which  entered  into  the  strangely 
compounded  understanding  of  Bishop  Watson,  that  he  fibduld  uol 
have  foreseen  t^j  what  consequences  a  conduct  like  his  own  in  the 
present  stale  of  huoian  nature  necessarily  tended.  No  being  but  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  can  discover  in  what  exact  proportions  this  cc- 
ceuuic  ai»d  uncamplving  temper  was  mixed  up  of  native  honesty  and 
stubborn  independence  on  the  one  hand,  urof  pride,  ohslinacy  and 
disappointment  on  the  other.  In  his  own  eyes  and  iu  tliose  of  his 
enemies  uu  such  mixture  existed;  he  was  in  one  unblended  mass^ 
either  tlit^  most  upright  or  the  most  perverse  and  w  ay\i  ard  of  man- 
kind, Bui  knowledge  of  mankind  might  have  taught  him  that  a 
conduct  like  his  own  when  fuirly  tried  and  developed  ji>  precisely  that 
v*!luGh  forfeits  the  esteem  of  uU  parties,  and  which  no  putroii  will  ever 
reward* 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difticult  problems  in  all  casuistry,  to  deter- 
mine what  iucritices  of  fettling  or  opinion,  in  th^  combiiiutioti^  of 
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religioui  or  politictil  society,  are  compatible  u  ilh  perfect  iincerity  of 
facaft,  and  how  (far  it  in  required  of  persons  placed  in  &ituattcms  of 
Itrusi  and  power  to  contract  Hieir  regards  and  their  exertions  to  the 
Ivictvsuf  that  particabr  association  by  which  they  have  been  entrusted, 
llfMih  respect  to  the  first  \  if,  in  matters  of  trilling  moment,  no  pri- 
IVate  wisii,  no  individual  opi/iion  i»  to  be  vacriticed  to  the  interests 
hoi  the  society  to  which  >^e  belong,  no  society  can  exist ;  if  every 
ilhing  is  to  be  given  np  for  that  purpose,  the  rights  of  conscience  are 
It  au  cudf  and  unprincipled  ^ttishness  will  swallow  up  every  dig- 
[  nilied  »nd  every  independent  fcelmg  of  die  heart.     With  respect 
[to  the  second ;  it  is  obviotts  that  in  no  iiistance  whatever  are  we 
[permitted  to  oppiess^  or  in  any  way  do  Mrong  to  societies  to  which 
I  we  do  not  belong,  in  order  to  senc  the  individual  interests  of  that 
I  to  which  we  do  bdong.     But  this  ia  all. — To  withhold  positive 
I  assi^lance ;  lo  discountenance  accessions  of  power  or  tmmbers  to 
I  tival  associations,  and  not  to  hold  ourselves  indifferent,  provided 
rlhal  the  general  interests  of  religion  or  of  literature  be  promoted, 
by  whom  they  are  promoted — these  are  imperiotii  and  pressing 
f  duties  owing  by  e^ery  one  who  has  accepted  an  office  of  power  and 
'  trust  tosvards  the  socielj  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  office. 
It  is  the  implied,  and,  m  many  instances,  the  express  condition 
I  on  which  it  is  offered.     Such,  however,  was  not  the  conduct  of 
Bishop  Wittson*     He  was  elevated,  paid,  entrusted  by  the  Church 
!  of  England  ;  yet,  overlooking  her  special  claims  on  his  s*»rvices,  be 
I  deemed  himscit  at  fjuittcd  of  all  unfitithfulne^s  lo  her  interests,  when^ 
with  avowed  indiflert^nce  to  her  as  to  a  particular  and  nationiil  e§ta> 
blishnrcnii  Im  expressed  a  regard  to  Uie  uui versa!  church  of  Christy 
and  acted  uccordin^ly.     In  conformity  with  this  principle,  though 
be  has  no  uhere  told  his  readers  of  tlie  fact,  white  resident  in  the 
University  of  Camhridge,  lie  promoted  3  si d>sc rip tion  for  rebuilding 
the  University  of  EduiburgU,  alleging,  in  his  A/rgc  and  /i7/^ru/ spiritf  ' 
that  if  the  interests  (if  learning  were  promoted  at  all^  it  was  of  no 
importance  to  nutfthimi  whedier  tliey  were  promoted  on  this  or  that 
side  of  the  Tweed,    'ill is  was  true  as  a  general  proposition ;  but  he 
might  buve  remembered  that  it  nms  of  importance  to  his  own  uni- 
versity, to  which  he  was  antecedently  bound  by  every  lie  of  fidelity 
&nd  gratitude*   However  pernicious  and  however  detestable  bigotry 
may  be,  (and  we  are  ready  to  stigmatize  it  as  severely  as  our  autltor,) 
iuch  universal  laxity  and  indifference  (its  opposites)  are  scarcely  le»K 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  mankind.     There  is  much  warm  and 
generous  feeling,  after  all,  in  local,  in  professional,  in  national,  in 
academical  prepossessions;  all  of  which  is  annihilated  by  these  wild 
nnd  generalizing  principles— the  6ame  cools  in  proportion  as  it  is 
diffuwed.j 

Henceforward  wc  must  ctase  to  contemplate  the  life  atid  cha-  j 
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meter  of  Dr.  Watson  with  any  mixture  of  satis  faction*     We  can 
look  back  with  pleasure  on  tlie  toiU  and  attainments  of  his  early 
academical  life,  the  vigour  and  activity  with  which  he  diachiir|^ed 
its   most  lahoriQus  offices;   and  even  the  high  and  jiide{}endent 
spirit  which  he  manifested  on  every  occasion.     Hitherto  we  can 
pardon  the  natural  efft^cts  of  success,  almost  unexampled,  upon  a 
iptrit  too  elute  and  haugltly ;  but  we  would,  if  our  duty  permitted, 
turn  with  disgujjt  indeed,   yet  in  disappointed  silence,  from  the 
conduct  and  the  temper  of  his  latter  days,  stimulated  as  he  was  by 
one  3tep  of  ecclesiastical  rank  to  an  unappeasable  ambition  of 
more;  courting  translations,  now  by  mean  application,  and  now 
by  rude  deliance ;  and  lastly,  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath, 
witliout   measure  and   without  mercy,   on   the  real  or  supposed 
jiuthors  of  his  disappointment.     To  verify  these  fads  must  be  our 
reluctant  and  painful  task  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  Article. 
Were  we  to  transcribe  every  passage  in  which,  in  terms  or  by 
implication,  the  writer  viunis  of  his  own  candour  and  liberality  of 
sentiment,  when,  in  fact,  be  is  merely  defying  something  venerable 
in  tijt'  church  or  respectable  in  the  state,  our  labours  would  have 
no  end  but  with  ihe  lolume  before  us.     We  shall  content  our- 
selves, therefore,  with  extracting  certain  prscconia,  which  few  men, 
but  the  bishop  of  Landafi^  would  not  have  blushed  to  produce  on 
their  oivu  behalf. 

*  This  doctrine*  (it  mutters  not  \*hat)  *  Mr,  Fox  had  been  taught,  not 
only  by  Sydney  and  L<jcke,  but  by  Sir  George  Savile  and  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham  ;  and  if  these  authorities  would  not  suffice,  he  would 
refer  the  Hou^e  ta  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Watson,  the  present 
bishop  of  Lajitlaff — replete  xcith  tnaniif  sense  and  accurate  reasoning  J 

Again  :^*  Ortus  a  quercu  Don  a  salice,  1  knew  not  how  to  bend  my 
principtes  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  1  could  not  adopt  the 
versatility  of  sentiment  vvhicb  Lord  Bacon»  with  more  of  worldly  wiidom 
than  of  honour,  recommends  us  necessary  to  a  man  occupied  in  the 
fabrication  of  his  own  fortune*  "  Ingeuia,"  he  says,  "  gravia  itc  *it>- 
lennia,  et  mutare  nescia,  plus  plerumque  habent  dignitatis  quum  fe- 
licitalis/'  * 

Of  course,  the  disposition  of  Dr.  Watson  was,  in  his  own  con- 
ception, one  of  the  gravia  ac  Bolennia  et  mutare  nescia*- — -Once 
more — 

'  My  temper  could  never  brook  submission  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
ingratiating  myself  with  great  men*  I  was  determined  to  be  advanced 
in  my  profession  by  force  of  desert,  or  not  at  alL' 

On  another  occasion:— *  Amongst  other  complimentary  letters,  I 
received  one  from  Dr,  Keene,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  wishes  that  1  had  formed  my  character  sulely  upon  the  learning  and 
ability  (he  was  pleased  to  sa)*)  I  possessed,  and  not  on  politics/ 
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'  Hit  VjidAip  thaaktA  mr,  and  aid,  ^  He  sbonld  be  biff*  «>  iA«e 
ao  ^'ppor  unitT  f:<f  wmbs  the  put^iic  i^  lerviii^  me.*  * 
Of  the  b»ibop'f  ffMcrli  on  ihe  Rie^aicT  ftU,  ke 
it  «»  lodbed  vpon,  Inr  at  lea^t  ooe  ade  of  tbe  f 
vltock  had  ben  prakixd  n  citim  U<«k  cf  P« 
Meed,  clear,  forriUe,  and  aicineBlatifVu     Aher^ht 
bv  tbe  reiEeiit,  oo  being  tetaed  br aaaddes  icaoldtiGn  to  i 
ail  pvbhc  ojBDerm,  *  No:  voa  Aall  neter  mire :  a  ■■ 

talevu  BhaU  oem  be  lost  t»  tbe  |mbiic; ^  Wfaa  1 1 

(alitor  his  tpeccb  en  tbe  nioo  witb  IfdaDd,)  ^  tbe  biibop  «f  1 
ter  <lionleT)  complimcaled   me  with  fivnag,  dot  be  ~ 
heard  coch  a  meecb  m  tbe  Hovae  of  Lonk,  and  aboold 
iHcfaaBotfaer;    to  mfaicfa  tbe  infatuated  ^obit  algoiBB, 
glee,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Waitoii,  in  which  he  m%ia  1 
speech  OMMt  eloquCTit,  nenroafy  cooiiBciiigy 
Obe  faai  tatis  e^t ! 

Oo  the  coM  receptioo  of  his  coflectioo  of  Theological  Tncti 
aflKMig  fai«>  brethren,  be  nvs,  '  I  was  not  at  all  aMMtiied  at  Ab 
conduct  of  tbe  two  aichbidiops,  for  I  had  but  a  poor  opiMOB  of 
tbe  tfaeoio«;ic^l  knowledge  of  eitber  of  their  graces.' 

*  I  coiftidtfrcd  the  aci^akitioa  of  it  (a  t»hopnc)  as  no  pioof  of  per- 
sonal merit,  inaMDOch  as  bishoprics  are  as  ofibEO  gpvcn  to  tbe  flanoiag 
dependents,  tir  to  tbe  onlearoed  younger  Inancbcs  of  noble  &aulics»as 
to  men  of  tbe  greatest  erudition ;  and  I  considered  tbe  poMLinifJi  of  it 
as  one  great  cause  of  personal  demerit,  ibr  I  saw  tbe  gtMttmkiw  of  tbe 
bisbops  bartering  tbeir  independence,  and  tbe  dignity  c?  tbeir  order,  for 
the  chance  of  a  translatinn,  and  polluting  gospel  bomility  by  tbe  pdde 
of  prelacy/ 

rhis  refers  to  bis  crude  and  impracticable  plan,  which,  after  all, 
was  not  originally  bis  own,  bat  Burnet's,  for  equalizing  tfe  I  " 
rics  of  England.  '  This  being  accomplished,'  (mark,  gaitle  i 
nark  what  follows,  and  from  in  bom,)  *  oblige  him  to  a  loiter  i 
dence  in  his  diocese  than  is  usually  practised,  that  be  may  do  tbt 
proper  work  of  a  bishop ;  that  he  may  direct  and  inspect  die  flock 
of  Christ ;  that  by  his  exhortations  he  may  confirm  the  ■■stable ; 
by  hi<i  admonitions  reclaim  the  reprobate ;  and  by  the  pvity  of  hb 
life  render  reli^on  amiable  and  interesting  unto  ail.' 

Dr.  Watson,  when  this  portentous  instance  of  human  incoiisis* 
tency,  or  rather  audacity ,  escaped  him,  was  a  richer  man  than  hb 
equalizing  plan  would  have  rendered  the  bishop  of  Landaff.  '  He 
is  now,  to  use  an  elegant  and  favourite  word  of  his  own,  miiing 
in  his  grave,  otherwise  we  should  have  presumed  to  ask,  in  more 
than  twenty  years,  bow  many  days  has  your  lordship  '  resided  in 
your  diocese' r— At  the  distance  of  tvio' hundred  miles,  how  have 
you  '  directed  and  inspected  tbe  flock  of  Cbrist"  r— By  what  *  eihor- 
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tations  h&ve  you  confirmed  the  unstable — by  what  admonitions 
reclaimed  the  rejirobate"? — Have  yn%%  the  conifurt  of  knowing 
tJiat  any  single  soul  has  been  llie  belter  Tor  all  your  miuiijtratiaus  JU 
the  diocese  cominiited  to  you  ? 

Surely  the  sect  Ib  not  extinct  who  were  wont  to  lay  oo  men's 
hhoulders  burthens  loo  heavy  to  be  borne,  while  they  themselves 
would  not  toucfi  diem  with  a  finger! 

But  to  return, — His  reason  tbr  abandoning  all  study  for  the 
future  is  thus  expressed  : — 

*  Had  my  health  been  better,  I  ^houhl  [lave  had  tittle  reason  fur 
persevering  in  my  ^todies  as  I  had  done*  I  coultl  not  bring  myself  la 
vote  as  a  minister  baile  me  ut\  rII  occasions^  and  I  perceived  that, 
such  was  the  temper  ni  the  times,  or  such  the  temper  of  i he  f nan ^  nn- 
tking  less  than  thai  could  secure  his  aiteniion/ 

Nexl  follows  an  account  of  a  personal  insult  oflfered  to  hk  ao- 
vereififn  at  die  levee : — 

*  The  king  gave  me  a  blow  shout  a  republic ;  ]  answered  that  I  could 
not  live  under  a  republic^  Uh  majesty  still  pursued  ihe  subject*  I 
thought  ffw^self  insulted,  and  firmly  said,  "  Sir,  I  look  upon  die  ty- 
ranny of  any  one  man  to  be  an  iniulerable  evil,  and  on  the  tyranny  of 
t  hundred  to  he  a  hundred  times  n.%  b&d/**  I 

Yet  notwilhslanding  this  did  the  modest  rejoiner  continue  to  ex- 
pect a  tran?>lation  !^ 

After  the  debate  on   the  regency,  *  the  fjueen  imprudently  dislin- 

^  guished  by  different  degrees  of  courtesy^  on  ihe  one  hand,  and  me- 
di tared  aftronts  on  the  other,  those  who  bad  voted  with  and  aguinst  the 

'  minister.— She  received  mc  with  a  degree  of  coklneis  which  would  have 
appeared  to  herself  ridiculous,  could  she  have  imagined  how  a  mind  such 
as  mine'(]oi>kin^  down  on  kings  and  queens  as  from  an  higher  sphere) 
*  regarded,  in  its  honourable  proceedings,  the  displeasure  of  a  woman, 
chough  that  woman  happened  to  he  a  queen/ 

*  I  advised  him'  (the  Prince  ot'  Wales)  '  to  bear  with  his  inother*« 
ill-huinour/ 

This  is  very  much  in  the  coarse  style  of  Burnet*  Next  appeart 
the  Lord  Chancellor: — 

"-  I  neither  thought  so  highly  of  the  chancellor's  talents^  nor  so 
meanly  of  my  own,  *m  the  tiubject  of  an  i^cclciiiaslical  reform,  as  lo 
judge  that  it  became  me  to  overlook  his  discouriesy  in  not  answering 
[  iny  letter/ 

Perhap*  the  roost  exceptionable  passage  in  the  whole  volume  b 
the  follovi'ing:— 

*  The  ministers  refused    to  cover  themselves  whh  the  infamy  which 
would  justly  have  attended  iheir  *^ubmission  to  such  a  dtmand.     They 
refund  and  were  di*! missed.     Such  minisiers  at  Conatanlinople  would 
have  lost  their  heads:  at  London,  I  hey  an  yri*  (in   iiaho)  'only 
iheir  places*     Whibl  there  remained  a  competitor  of  the  Stuart 

to  the  throne  of  Great  Briiain»  the  king^  of  liie  Houi*0  •f  Bi 
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were  pcrliap  nfniid  of  ibtt  eompetrtion,  and  were  ^tisged  with  hav- 
ing bet*n  flnnifd  Horn  an  mhitntnj  ilcimiiiion  over  a  peUy  principality 
in  Germany  to  tht-  po^e^ion  oj"  a  Imuttrd  niunurcby  over  rhe  most  en- 
ligbltncd  and  most  cciminerdiil  iiatirm  in  the  world.  That  competition 
being  now  extinguished,  \i  cmild  not  bt;  lboui;bl  uimaiuml  were  they 
to  inilutge  a  de^iire  of  emanci|>ating  tlK^mselve^  from  the  restraint*  oC 
p;irliameni;  but  there  ih  no  way  of  effecting  thb  so  secret,  safe,  ami 
obvious,  as  by  c&m/piutg  iC 

Twice  ill  the  present  volume  has  tliia  bold  poliucian  asserted  Uic 
advantage  of  u  surviving  competitor  to  the  tlirone  of  these  rt^alm^ 
in  a  rivd   of  the  House  of   Smart;  but   the   expre^Hsioii  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  having  been  elevated  from  an  arbitrary  domb 
liion  over  a  petty  priiwripality  to  govern  England^  is  tiot  only  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  but  almost  couched  in  the  words  of  Paiue,  of 
rivliotn  ii  may  be  reniembercd,  that  he  talked  of  '  sending  for  a  man 
loiit   of  Germany  to  govern   us/     Tlm^  however^  is  nothing  ty 
filial  folimvs— in  wliicb  tVie  present  re  pre  sen  tali  vea  of  that  augy>it 
tiouse,  wbich^  for  more  than  a  cento ry^  has  governed  this  country  I 
tiiore  mildly  and  equitably  thnn  any  nation  upon  earth  ever  was  go-  ' 
Iverned,  are  pei tonally   accuiieil    of  ui«ihing  to  emancipate  ttiem- 
'ftehes  from  alt  re^ti  ainti  [>f  parliament,  and  of  desiring  to  lake  the 
safcat  and  nioit  secret,  that  is^  tiie  w  ickcdest  and  most  insidioui  w^y  | 
to  that  end— by  corruption*     It  has  been  whispered  that  tlie  priK 
l<ience  of  the  publisher  subjecled  the  present  work  to  some  severe] 
Fca^lratiyuH ;  bow  thib  oflFeu^iive  and  iinpudeiit  paragraph  came  to 
[escape  the  knife  we  do  not  pretend  to  guess.     There  have  been  timefl 
(in  which  the  printer  would  not  have  esscaped  another  operation:! 
late  examples  may  perchance  have  taught  such  desptserii  of  Until  1 
I  and  sbunie,  what  may  now  be  done  with  impunity;  yet  ihefe  aieJ 
I  fiay s  of  pe r* ecu t ion .  ' 

The  subject  of  dissippointed  ambition,  as  tt  had  poisoned  hii 
'mind  with  rancour  and  ttuciured  all  his  coiivers;itifm,  is  widely  dif* 
\  ftiHed  over  die  v«)lun»e  before  us.     It  is  astonishing  that  a  man  oi  Dr. 
^Vatsoti'^  understand inr^  !^hould  not  have  known,  that  the  ^^reate^l 


triumph  which  can  be  given  to  un  enemy,  h  to  shew  thut  he  has  galled 
the  object  of  his  enmity.     How  digoified,  how  hoi 
his  reitrement  have  bceo^  had  he  had  the  fortitude  te 
indifference  on  rewunis  *  hich  he  no  lunger  wanted !     If  he  wer^  nol 


mortJtied  to  the  world  as  a  Christian,  he  might  have  con teomej 
it  m  a  philasopiici ;  but  he  clung  ttj  it  with  a  grasp  no  less  eager   i 
on  the  verge  of  fourscore,  than  at  the  period  and  in  the  vigour  oil 
legitimatt  ambitton,     A  e^iuj|le  iustiince  of  this  spirit,  in  whick  b^ 
submitted  itini^lf  to  the  mi^rable  degradation  of  being  pitted  by 
a  stranger,  we  shall  give  in  hia  own  words  : —  h 

»  I   wjts,  while  at   IMerthyr,  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Mffl 
Crawsh^iy  an  irou-tnastcrO     This  gentleman,  in  common  with  man/ 
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others,  expressed  his  asttjuishtneiit  at  tl>e  manner  wirli  which  I  hut)  been 
neglected  by  the  court,  ami,  making  nn  apc>h)gy  ibr  his  frank  nets,  toUf 
ine,  with  evident  concern^  ihat  he  was  sure  1  should  nevtT  he  trans- 
led, —  He  also  said^,  thai  1  was  con^dered  as  a  man  nf  lar  too  inde- 
lendent  a  spirit  for  them,  and  had  long  been  put  donn  in  the  f/ttccnn 
H^€k  book*  1  wa!i  more  delighted  with  this  disiittere^red  approbation  of 
an  iron-master^  (by  the  way,  he  had  offered  hii  diocesan  a  loan  of  five 
r  ten  thousand  pounds)  '  than  by  the  possession  of  an  archhiiihopric 
^t| aired  by  ^  selJish  subserviency  to  the  despotic  principle*  of  a  court. 
Still,  however,  the  primacy  was  uppermost  in  bis  mind. 
An  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  a  iiiitid  thu^  worldly  and  untbitious 
tus  wayward  and  fretful,  can  neither  be  very  interesting  nor  very 
leafing  ;  but  we  are  invited  to  it  by  many  passag^es  in  the  present 
volume,  and  stiould  scarcely  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  public 
wereNve  wholly  to  omit  it.  We  begin  iheii  with  a  very^  remarkiibte 
}»8Eage,which  strikingly  corroborates  an  observation  of  Warburtony 
that  Tonpr  addiction  to  tnathematical  jHirsuils  incapacitates  tlia 
uiind  fronj  weighing  the  various  degrees  of  moral  evidence* 

*  I  was  early  in  life  accustomed  to  matliematica!  dbcussion  and  the 
rtainty  altending   it,  ioid  not    meeting  with    that    certainty  in    thts 

iCience  o(  mela physics,  of  natural  mul  reveiiled  religion,  1  have  an 
Uabilaal  tendency  to  hesitation  of  judnmeni,  rather  than  to  a  peremp- 
tory judgment  on  many  points*  But  i  pray  God  to  pardfin  this  my 
wavt?nng  in  less  essential  points,  since  it  proceeds  not  from  any  immo- 
ral tendency,'  (certainly  it  did  not,  ai  any  period  of  hi^  life,)  *  and  is  at- 
tended by  a  tirm  belief  of  a  resiurrection,  and  a  future  state  uf  retribu- 
tion as  described  in  the  Gospels.' 

From  the  silence  of  this  passage  on  other  doctrines  of  revelotidnj  it 
might  have  been  inferred  that  he  was  a  Socinian,  but  from  that  impii* 
tation  hi  has  suftictently  redeemed  liimself  in  other  parts  of  the  pre- 
ftent  volume.  His  religion,  according  to  himself,  was  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  distinct  from  all  commentaries,  systems,  or  articles  of 
human  invention,  and  thence  alone  he  appears  to  have  discovered 
the  divinity  of  the  secotid  itnd  third  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  even  when  it  might  seem  most 
natural  iy  to  have  presented  itself,  he  observes  a  deep  and  awful 
silence.*  Impregnated  us  was  bi»  ample  and  expansive  tmderstund^ 
ing  with  the  sublime  philosophy  of  Newtoi>,  be  seems  to  have  con- 
'  m  pi  a  ted  the  Deity,  torretber  with  eternity  and  bi  finite  space, 
imething  in  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  master—'  Non  e»t  eternitai 
et  infinitas,  sed  Etcrnus  et  [idinitus—Non  est  duratio  et  spatiuti],E^ed 
durat  et  adeat— durat  semper  et  adest  ubicjue,  durat  ab  el 
elemiiin,  ab  inhnitn  in  infinitum. '+     Still  it  was  *  the  sf 

•  It  ii  but  jiistiif  to  his  nifouiry  m  add^  that  in  unv  uf  hi)»  Divctiarae^,  p\ 
tHla,  lit  ikUrminn,  ihougli  wUh\utue  iMaiUlioti*  mfdTOuf  of  n  pfOj[»it  fali 
mn  in  the  sujicrings  of  Ctiriit 

^  Pnef,  ad  Prtn«]|iiii« 
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rel^ioti' — Rlili  bis  feelings  were  nillier  those  of  an  excursive  curio-1 
%\iy  uaaderitig   aver    the  iiiiagiiiLd   improvemetiU  of  jnirllect  itt| 
•eternity,  and  an  endless  Hipp  I  y  of  ubjectj*  for  it   to  grasp,  than 
Mliat  may  properly  be  railed  (Uuisttan  faith  or  hope*     A  paasageJ 
written  almost  at  the  dose  of  his  life,  confirms  our  opinjon  on  this 
I  iiibject. 

'Though  the  light  of  Revelation  hath  not,  pcrhapt  cannot  make 
appear  what  we  shall  he,  yet  a  due  refle'^ion  on  the  necessity  of  dyinf 
tcaim|»anie<i  with  the  bles^^erl  hf^\ie  of  being  raise^l  from  tbe  dead,  anj 
.  €>(iiJicending  n  stfjf  higher  \x\  the  ^radution  of  intelleclual  existence^  may 
make  us  expect  wiih  rompo^ixre  #itKl  com  fort  the  inevitable  cbaiigi^ 
when  we  shall  beconic%  like  the  angels  M  Clod^  imTnorial,  pliced,  it  maj 
he,  amon^  tht*  lowest  nmks  of  anf;tiic  iKMiigs*  but  neiiher  debarred 
means  nor  deprivi-d  of  the  hype  of  **  rising  to  tbe  highest/" 

Of  thi:^   opiniuiip   neither     irrational   nor   unpleasingf  yet  still 
grounded  on  the  principles  of  anidogical  probtibility  ratlier  than  o| 
any  distinct  revelation,  we  may  say,  in  the  author^s  own  wordi,  i 
in  their  intended  application  to  himself — *  Ingmit  senectus^  ^pprci 
pinqnat  mors,  et  nieliorisa^vi  dies,  cum  hsec  clariiis  elucebutit/* — 
The  prelates  of  the  KugJish  church,  notwiltLstanding  the  great 
disadvantages  under  which,  as  married  men,  they  are  usually  place  ' 
in  comparison  of  their  cadiolic  predecessons,  have  been  diMingimU-^ 
cd  from  the  Reformation  downward  for  works  of  niunificence.- 
Much  indeed  cmmot  be  expected  from  the  bishops  of  Landaflf 
such,  but  we  have  to  commend  the  subject  of  thiK  Article,  together 
with  Dr*  Preston,  bishop  of  Femes,  his  school-fellow  and  friend, 
for  having  bestowed  a  thorough  reparation  on  Heverdmtn  School, 
I  the  place  of  dieir  early  education.     Our  prelate's  account  of  some 
\int ended  charities  will  excite  a  smile.     After  the  outragap  at  Bir-_ 
\  triingham  he  had  initndtdXo  bestow  a  hundred  pounds  on  Dr.Priest^fl 
\  ley,  hut  his  hiirepidiii/  was  overcome  by  an  apprehension  of  the 
i  clamour  it  might  orcasiun.— Could  it  not  have  been  conveyed  in 
An  anonymous  envelope,  or  with  an  injunction  of  secrecy  ?— The 
iiTteiitioii  we  suspect  to  have  been  defeated  by  another  principle,^ — 
The  profits  arising  from  tbe  Apology  for  the  Bible  (viz>  otie  thou- 
1  sand  pounds)  he  had  intemleii  to  consecrate  to  some  w^ork  ofcht- 
)  lily,  and  had  proceeded  so  far  with  the  work  as  to  write  an  inscrip- 
tion for  the  front  of  his  iuiemkd  edifice — *  Tis  in  capitals  already  /  j 
The  general  style  of  this  volimie,   and  of  all  the  bishops  Eng-' 
lish  works,  is  such  as  nearly  to  (dace  ihcm  above  the  petty  cavds  of 
criticism— clear  and   energetic,  with  occa^oual  i^trokes  of  coarse^l 
ness,  and  a  general  air  of  bra^urfi,  which  exactly  accorded  with  the 
tone  of  his  conversation  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
TTie  great  and  only  considerahle  defect  of  it  i^  a  perpetual  ten* 

•  Adtertiicment  ty  the  bishop's  AtUccUiinetiiis  Tracli*  piiUlJ*ht?d  A.  B.  lBt5«    Ttii 
If  pfolMbJj  th«  tut  Kntfiice  wjicli  he  tttt  *irote  ©n  mij  rrbgious  m  liiertry  *ubj«t. 
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dencv  lo  scraps  of  Latitij  uhkh  weie  meaiit  tu  [mha  for  jj^^fs  of 
erudiuan  among  his  admirers,  (hough  ihey  are  general Ij^  taken  from 
very  ordinary  and  iriTial  sources.  To  know  bow  to  quote  well 
from  the  writers  of  antiquit}'  is  one  of  the  greatest  ariifites  of  lile* 
raiure;  wbereas  to  court  vulgar  applause  by  \ulgur  citations,  is  a 
mark  at  once  of  bad  laale  and  of  low  ambition  m  a  scliobr. 

One  other  trail  of  character  in  ibis  bishop,  whicli  had  its  origin 
in  constitutional  intrepidity,  we  cuunoi  but  notice  with  regret — 
namely^  a  totaJ  want  of  delicacy^  which  led  liim  to  neglect  the 
feelings  of  the  living  for  themselves  or  their  departed  friends.  In 
whatever  terms  he  may  animadvert  upon  a  characti-r,  tljc  name  is 
given  at  length*  n»e  most  exalted  personages  of  the  kingdom  are 
treated  with  the  same  coarse  freedom  as  the  meanest,  without  cir- 
curaloculton  or  disguise,  while  Ins  communications  with  correspon- 
denls  of  hi^h  rank,  on  matters  of  conscience^  and  of  a  nature  purely 
professional,  are  marked  by  the  same  unseemly  disclosure  of  names 
and  titles  r^on  such  subjects  he  ought  to  have  remembered  and 
imitated  the  impenetrable  secrecy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  There 
is  a  sij>gle  ex[>ression  so  gross  that*  during  the  life-time  of  one 
person,  we  could  neither  qnote  nor  distinctly  refer  to  it  without  a 
degree  of  indehcacy  opproacliing  to  that  of  the  writer. 

On  the  portrait  here  e^hibitedof  this  perfecliy  original  character 
the  following  retlexions  naturally  arii»e,^Hc  was  governed  ihrongh 
life  by  the  two  leading  principles  of  interest  and  ambition^  both  of 
which  were  thwarted  in  his  political  conduct  by  a  temper  so  way- 
ward  J  and  a  preitnmption  so  overweening,  that  the  disappointment 
produced  by  their collisbn  embittered  his  mind,  and  exasperated  his 
latter  days  to  a  very  high  degree  of  malignity.  Accfmiplished  as  he 
was  in  academical  learning,  he  had  no  ingenuous  and  disinterested 
love  of  knowledge ;  he  read  only  th^it  he  nngiit  teach,  and  lie  taught 
only  liiat  he  might  rise.     After  he  became  a  bishop, 

£t  Hpe5f  et  ratio  studiorura  in  Ca^sare  tajitum; 
and  when  he  felt  himself  neglected,  he  avowedly  and  professedly 
abandoTied  all  study,  because  (lays  be)  *  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of 
know  led jL^c  was  a  part  of  niy  temper,  tilT  (and  only  till)  '  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  was  attended  with  nothing  but  the  neglect  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers/  Disgusted  therefore  and  disappointed^ 
as  much  as  broken  in  cons^titution,  he  withdrew  into  the  wild;;  of 
Westmoreland  witliout  a  library,  and  la  this  privaiion  he  vofunta- 
rily  submitted  almost  thirty  yeais*  Lord  Falkland  was  wont  to 
commiserate  the  situation  of  country  gentlemen  in  rainy  Mcather; 
but  who  can  pity  a  bishop,  wealthy  enough  to  purchase  a  magnifi- 
cent library,  and  with  a  vigorous  and  extmrsive  understanding  to 
make  use  of  il,  who  spontaneously  abandoned  hinr^lf  to  obtivion 
of  all  his  former  pursuits  of  literature  during  those  long 
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of  rain  and  snow  which  prevail  on  the  banks  of  Wjnandermere  I 
To  ihe  consolation  of  a  meagre  and  fpiteful  political  pamphlet 
and  the  ennui  of  his  own  corroding  reflexions  he  chose  to  resign 
himself — he  was  his  own  tormentor* 

Infinite  and  unspeakable  are  the  consolations  wliich  tliis  prelate, 
during  his  long  retirement,  might  have  fonnd  in  the  pursuits  of  prac- 
tical religion;  and  great  the  services  which  he  might  have  rendered 
to  Christianity  in  general  by  plain  and  popular  tracts,  >^hich  from 
him  would  have  required  little  exertion.  He  had  a  clear,  familiar 
style,  great  force  of  thought  and  great  power  of  illustration.  It  might 
have  occnrrcd  to  him^  that  though  he  was  in  effect  without  a  bishop- 
ricj  he  was  still  a  bishop ;  though  he  had  abandoned  hi^  chair,  he  was 
yet  professor  of  divinity ;  though  he  hail  placed  himself  at  a  distance 
from  his  cure  of  souls,  he  was  yet  a  clergyman.  He  might  have  re- 
membered, that  all  his  brethren,  who  in  former  times  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  sees  by  civil  convulsions,  had  in  poverty  and  exile 
been  exemplary  for  diligence  in  preaching,  writing  and  stucfy  ;  and 
that  he  stood  single  and  ulone  in  the  history  of  episcopacy,  as  a  man 
whop  in  voluntary  banishment,  aitd  in  po^se^sion  of  all  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  profession,  had  degraded  himself  to  a  mere  layman.* 
If  it  should  be  urged  that  the  exhausted  stale  of  his  mental  factiltiei 
as  well  as  his  bodily  health  precluded  such  exertions^  the  work  now 
before  us  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  conlrury, — Let  but  the  suIk 
ject  of  politics  be  started,  and  he  would  write  and  debate  almost 
to  the  last  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  best  day?^. 

But  there  his  treasure  was,  and  there  his  heart  was  also.  The 
awful  secrelj  therefore,  must  come  out.  He  hadj  as  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  no  very  powerful  feeling  of  practical  religion.  He  had 
pursued  it  (so  far  as  he  bod  studied  the  matter  at  all)  like  any  other  sci- 
ence. Had  he  drunk  deeply  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  how 
would  its  benign  influences  have  gilded  and  dignided  his  declining 
age !  Already  possessed  of  high  rank  and  of  wealth  perpetually  in- 
creasing, other  distpositions,  such  as  become  the  sinking  years  of 
f^^ry  Christian,  but  especially  of  every  Christian  bishop,  would  have 
taken  place  of  that  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  all  unchyritableness,iiith 
which  his  whole  niind  and  spirit  appear  to  hiwe  been  corroded  during 
t  h  e  1  ast  t  we  nty  y  r  a  rs  o  f  h  is  1  i  fe ,  B  u  t  a  t  ra  nsl  a  I  ion  was  re  fuse  d  hi  m— > 
refused  to  dje  writer  of  the  successful  and  admij-able  Reply  to  Paine, 
Yes,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  hishoprk  was  refused  to  Palev+ 

•  Thii  14  t!ic  mtirc  to  ht  regftlleri,  het«ui.ir  iJic  lew  fprdiiifn!).  of  Kbi  puweri  u  m 
prir«cher»  which  he  hiL»  Irft  behitid  him  in  Ihe  lUtscellunrou*  Vcibiuej  <il  hi*  worif, 
A,p,  1815,  (fwr  we  de*tfe  to  dtstiDguisb  ihem  ffora  Iiij  j^sgltiicRl  ritscouri^»)  wre  cym- 
poiitioii^  ^1  the  very  (ir«t  ufder,  mid  mhtn  nidi^  by  his  ^tsnti.  vdt-r,  and  manrier  in  ttc 

Ad  Ami  and  the  friture  of  death  «3  u  Heeled  hy  tnch,  is  HituJiat  tmef^uilkd  in  origioKtitj 
of  (httught,  Aiid  Vigo  a  r  of  expression}. 

f  Kot  ^skwl  by  bijB^Jf,  or  wjtli  bti  own  kAvttkdge. 
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— who,  wiihuut  n  murmur  or  u  sigli  for  the  disappoinlmeiit,  iind 
with  a  constitution  m  deeply  sliallered  as  tlial  of  Bishop  Watson, 
continued  to  beneHt  his  cljurch  and  Cfinnlry  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
If  ambition  and  rapacity,  when  carried  to  such  extriuagant  lengths^ 
wera  not  things  loo  senuus  to  be  laughed  at,  m'Uo  could  command 
his  tmiscles  at  the  absurdity  of  a  man^  who  leaves  hb  native  village 
a  poor  scholar,  and  eats  hLs  own  heart  for  the  rest  of  his  days  be- 
cause he  onit/  returns  to  it  Bishop  of  LandafT!  who  sets  out  with 
three  himdred  pounds,  and  scarcely  thinks  one  hundred  thousand 
an  adequate  provision  for  his  family  ! 

But,  as  this  fact  of  a  uon-trnuslatiou  is  not  only  the  great  source 
of  all  the  obloquy  and  abuse  poured  out  on  kings,  queens  and  mi* 
nisters  in  the  present  work,  liut  the  great  theme  and  topic  of  de- 
clamation for  his  party,  we  shall  take  leave  to  enter  somevvhat  at 
large  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Hie  patron  of  several  benefices  presents  a  clergyman  to  one  of  the 
poorest  among  I  hem,  on  which  it  so  happens  that  there  is  no  par- 
sonasre-honse,  though  a  residence  mij*ht  easily  be  obtained.  But 
iipcm  this  plea  the  mcumbent' almost  entirely  neglects  the  concerns 
of  his  parish,  excepting  when  an  oppoitunity  presents  itself  of  thwart- 
ing the  patron*s  interest  and  inclinations  in  the  vestry,  which  he  is 
sure  to  seize  with  eagerness.  He  is  also  possessed  of  another  lucra- 
tive ollice^  \Hliich^  like  the  hrst,  he  has  converted  into  a  sinecure,  and 
having  a  private  estate,  resides  wholly  upon  the  last.  A  domestic 
calamity  takes  place  in  his  patroit*s  family,  \vhich  this  gentleman 
converts  into  an  occasion  of  fomenting  dtunestic  animosities,  and 
then  takes  it  extremely  ill  that  he  has  not  the  choice  of  every  betio^ 
fice  in  the  family  as  it  becomes  vacant.  We  would  ask  now,  wiie- 
ther,  in  the  common  usage  of  the  world,  a  patron  would  not  be 
justified  in  repeated  pra&teritionsf  And  where  is  the  ditTerence  be- 
tween such  a  case  and  Bishop  Watson's  claims  upon  iIkj  crown, 
coupled  with  the  grounds  of  their  rejection? 

Bui  here,  it  has  been  suid,  was  an  instance  of  peculiar  and  unex* 
ampled  merits  in  the  cause  of  religion,  to  which  the  bishop  in  question 
has  rendered  more  eminent  services  than  any  or  all  of  his  brethren. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  these  peculiar  and  unexampled  merits 
consist  in  the  production  of  two  paniphlefs,  ea^h  it  is  allowed  use- 
ful and  excellent  in  its  way-  But  most  things  may  be  taken  by  two 
handles ;  and  if  our  author  and  hi^  disappointed  advocates  ground 
upon  these  short  productions  of  a  v^vy  powerful  pen  a  claim  to 
one  of  the  more  opulent  or  more  exalted  dignities  of  the  churclii 
we  see  the  case  in  a  very  different,  or  rather  opposite  point  of 
view,  Li't  it  be  remembered,  that  some  years  before  the  pub* 
lication  of  the  former  of  these,  their  author  had  been  m  the  enjoy- 
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meni  of  two  tliouisand  pounds  per  annum  from  the  churchy  for  h  bich 
he  Imd  dotie  ub^ulutety  nothing:  and  for  which  hf  wa?  tlie  firtl  per- 
fton  i\ho  jjad  don^  nothing.  Now  llie  cjue^tiou  rtally  is,  not  whe- 
ther tiiese  productions  d^erved  any  addilional  r€conipeft!»e,  hut 
lUictlitr  ihev  were  to  be  considered  as  am  thing  like  au  adequate 
ronipensaltDii  for  all  the  ni^slected  duties  of  a  bishopric  and  o  pro- 
f€5Sur!ihip.  Coimdered  in  ihi^i  lightj  wc  reati}  think  tliat  no  authof 
upon  ear  til  wub  ever  so  well  paid  for  inch  a  ler^ice. 

A  fe>*  observations  on  ciir  auilior's  vaunted  independence  iit  par* 
liament,  to<^f!ther  wiih  the  supposed  demands  nsiiutty  made  on  his 
biethren'ui  the  exercise  of  th^ir  le^isbtivc  i*flfict%  and  we  have  done. 
TTieic  U  smely  sto me  differ errce  betivteu  iudependence  and  de- 
fiance;   and   so  far  is   decent  and  dt^nirted   independence    front 
being  discountenanced  in  the  episcopal  oider  with  resp*  rt  u>  their 
^  conduct  in  pnrtinmeut^  tliat  a  bii^y^  ofheioii^,  1oqnacious!s  inlcrfer^encf 
©n  the  «jde  of  ministers  h  never,  we  believe,  well  reccivtd*    Fratii  that 
veuerable  body  a  Ueroruing  reserve,  a  couipaiative  iudifferenci'^  est- 
ccplini£  ou  ciTt'iin  momentous  4^ueslion?t  of  churrh  polity,  i$  rather 
«x|>ectcd  than  iheeontrar}-.     IJul  it  is  exptnJed  (we  are  lold)  of  th<9 
I  1ft  hole  body,  that  Uiey  \  ote  with  the  court.    Of  sojia*  surrly  who  hav© 
[  tioihing  to  wish  or  to  wait  for,  and  who  are»  consequently,  in  thf  :striclesi; 
aense^independent^  this  might  be  e^jpecleil  in  %aiii  weie  they  not  go- 
verned by  a  better  principle  than  nb*t  quioujinu's*.     Others  again, 
and  often  ihose  wlio  wautetl  promotion  most,  have  devoted  and  do 
I  devote  ihcir  Iivc<i  to  liie  care  of  their  dioceses  at  a  distance  from  thi 
lijtisinesti  of  parliament,  and  yet  arc  not  discomUcnanced  by  a  courtj 
[Perhftps^  too,  n  wise  and  discern ioir  miuiKter  might  be  aware  of 
Uhe  consequences  which  might  *^itlos%  the  unwary  sttp  of  rcnder- 
[ ing  a  man  of  our  piel^ite'i  temper  to#>  independent*     If  Waiaoni 
bishop  of  L«ndaff,   was  fm  lious   and  insoleut,    %vhflt  might   not 
L Watson,  archbishop  of  Canleibur>%  or  even  bishop  of  Durbam, 
[liave  become f     To   make  him   primate  of  Irelanrl  would  have 
Ibeen  almost  equal  to  the  nindnt  ss  of  casting  a  firebrand  into  a 
Lbatrel  of  gunpowder.     We  hjive  already  shewn  some   poiats  of 
Ltesemblance  betwiKt  Bmnet  and  the  late  bishop  of  Landaff^  he- 
KviiKt  one  whig  and  another:  as  niaitr,  perhaps,  remain  to  he  r«. 
hibitcd  betwixt  llm  latter  and  Swift,  a  whig  and  tory.     I^iough 
clergymen,  the  hcarti  and  head^  of  both  were  absorbed  in  polifict*; 
botli  afftetL'd  the  same  rude  and  fjfFensive  famiharity  with  the  great;, 
both  SHw,  in  early  hfe,  the  fall  ofilioae  respective  adunnistratiunji 
to  whii  h  they  were  atiacherl ;  both  spent  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
libelliug,  or  in  embarrasfting  iho;!^  which  folloM^ed ;  and  both  sunk 
alike  into  moody  malig»iity,  wliich  the  poetical  genius  of  Swift,  and. 
,  Ilia  talent  of  expressing  htmi^cir  v\ith  nn paralleled  severity  in 

verse, 
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verse,  at  length  exas|>erated  into  madness.  From  this  last  and 
most  deplorable  calamity  our  prelate  was  happily  exempt;  but 
this  is  the  only  happiness  which  we  can  predicate  of  his  temper 
and  understanding  in  the  decline  of  his  days,  and  the  extinction  of 
his  influence.  With  his  domestic,  or  social  qualities,  we  have  no 
concern.  It  is  our  office  to  pronounce  upon  the  evidence  now 
before  us — on  his  own  intrepid  and  faithful  exhibition  of  himnelf ; 
and  sorry  we  are  to  say,  that  in  point  of  self-ignorance,  vanity, 
rancour,  and  disappointed  ambition,  united  with  great  original 
abilities,  our  country,  more  various  in  its  combinations  of  intellect 
and  temper  than  any  other,  has  produced  nothing  similar  or  second 
to  it  since  the  example  of  Swift ;  and  for  the  quiet  of  this  church 
and  state,  or  rather  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  we  sincerely  and 
devoutly  wish  that  it  may  never  be  our  lot  to  animadvert  upon  a 
third. 


Erratum. 

In  the  citation  from  Mr.  Bentham's  admirable  orthoepical   work,  p.  133«  for  Sir 
Samuel  •fRomilJj  read  Sir  Samuel  dt  Romiilv. 
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baud,  principal  painter  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orani;e,  colombter 
folio,  01. 68. ;  with  Proof  Impressiom  81. 8s.;  or  in  Three  Parts,  at  2l.2s.  each ; 
with  Proofs  2L  16a. 

BIOGRAPBr. 

Memoirs  of  the  Legal,  Literary,  and  Political  Life  of  the  late  Rt. Hon.  John 
Philpot  Curran.     By  William  0*Regan,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.    8vo.    109.6<f. 

The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Duntoii,  Citizen  of  London ;  with  the  Lives 
and  Characters  of  more  than  One  Thousand  contemporary  Divines,  and  other 
Persons  of  Literary  Eminence.  To  which  are  added,  Dunton*s  Conversatioa 
in  Ireland,  and  Selections  from  his  other  Works.     2  vols.     Bvo.     23s. 

A  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  public  and  private  Life  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Charlotte;  with  an  Appendix  of  valuable  Documents.  8vo. 
13s.;  with  the  Portrait  on  [ndia  Paper,  the  View  of  Claremoot  and  Grounds, 
coloured,  and  an  extra  plate,     ll.    boards. 

A  Cypress  Wreath  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  By  J.  Coote. 
f.  c  Bvo.    68. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  SheridaD. 
By  John  Watkins,  LL.D.     2  vols.    8vo.     11.  8s. 

The  Biographical  Magazine,  No.  1,  containing  Portraits,  with  Lives  and 
Characters  of  eminent  and  ingenious  Persons  of  every  Age  and  Nation ;  to  be 
continued  Monthly.     2s.  6d^ 

^        CRITICISM. 

Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  incliidrnff  the  Bioj^raphy  of  the  Poet ;  Criticism 
on  his  Genius  and  Writinjrs;  a  Disquisition  on  the  object  of  his  Sonnets^  a 
New  Chronology  of  his  Plays;  and  a  History  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Amusements,  Superstitions,  I'oetry,  and  Elegant  Literature  of  his  age.  By 
Nathan  Drake,  M.  D.  Author  of  Literary  Hours,  and  of  Essays  on  Periodical 
Literature.    With  two  plates.     4to.     2  vols.     51.  5b.     large  paper  71. 7s. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Greek  Primer:  containing  the  various  inflections  of  Nouns,  Participles 
and  Verbs,  with  numerous  Vocabularies,  and  a  few  easy  Extracts  with  Expla- 
nations. Also,  an  Appendix  of  Verbs,  simple  and  compound,  conjugated  'm 
full.     By  Adam  Dickinson,  Author  of  the  Selectae  Graec;E.     3s.  6d. 

An  easy  and  useful  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  inteinied  to  benefit  the 
Scholar  by  the  simplicity  of  its  Arrangement,  and  to  perfect  him  in  the  most 
useful  rules.  Designed  more  especially  for  the  Use  of  Day  Schools.  By  C* 
Bower,  Superintendent  of  Sir  John  Jacksoi]*is  School,  Dover.     12mo.    Ss.6d. 

Dr.Beirs  Svstem  of  Instruction,  broken  into  short  Questions  and  Answers^ 
for  the  Use  of*^  Masters  and  Teachers  in  the  Naiiotial  Schools.  Compiled  aiid 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Iremonger.    Od. 

Questions  for  the  different  Elementary  Books  used  in  the  National 8choolfc 
By  the  Rev.  F.  Iremonger.     Is.  6i\. 

A  Summary  Method  of  Teaching  Children  to  Read,  upon  the  ] 
originally  discovered  by  the  Sieur  Berthaud ;  considerably  improM  ' 
entirel^r  new  arrangement,  calculated  to  adapt  it  to  the  English  Im 
whole  illustrated  by  ^iue  Copper  Plaiti.    By  Mrs.  Wiffiasi^'  '^ 
hoards. 
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An  Introductioti  to  tlie  Stud^  of  iKe  Gennan  Grammar  B;  Peter  Edmunil 
LaureuL     5  s. 

tlistarv  of  Europe,  from  ilie  Treaty  nf  Amiens,  b  1302,  to  the  Pacifii^tJou 
•r  pans,  i  II  i  0 1  J.     Bj  Cljarieb  Caute^  LI*  D.     Bvo.     1«|. 

The  TrflnsBMztiuns  of  the  Hortbultuml  Society  of  London.  VqI  IL  Part  C, 
itu.     Ih  Is. 

LAW, 

An  Arvumcnt  fur  con^triiing  lar^ety  the  Right  of  an  Appellee  to  inakt  on 
TfJiil  by  Battle;  »ocl  ulsu  fur  eivabhutj;  him  to  plead  \m  former  Acqukul  hi 
A h^eemtint  at'  unAppculol'  Ftrkiny;  with  nn  Appendi?c,  containing  a  lleport 
nf  a  Deh^iie  iti  the  IJuti&e  of  Coinraons  on  a  Motion  to  uboliati  Appeals  of 
Murdiifr  til  Uie  Bntifjh  North  American  Colonies.  By  E.  A.  KendalJ|  E^^ 
I'.S  A.     (\UK     Third  Edit.     Ss.  Gd. 

The  Ciciicul  Guide;  or,  Ecclesiastical  Directory;  contattting  a  complett 
Hei^ister  of  the  Prdiiie*>  *tjd  oiUer  dignitaries  of  ihe  Church ;  a  List  of  all 
I  he  Benefictr^  in  EugUnd  und  Wales,  arran^^ed  Alphal»eticaily  in  their  stveral 
Counties,  Dioeewi,  ArchdtMConries,  the  Names  of  their  respective  Incum^ 
lients;  the  Piipukmnn  of  the  Parishes;  V^aloe  of  iHe  Liviriffs  ;  Names  of  ihe 
Patrons,  &c,  6; c.  And  an  Appendix,  containinii^  Alphabetical  Lists  of  thoso 
Bene  bees  which  nrt  in  the  PatnmaKe  of  the  Crown,  the  Bis  Imps,  Deans,  and 
Chnpters,   sintt  i»rhcr  Pubiic  Borties.  royal  Bvo.  11.  hoards. 

A  Treati&e  ol'  ihe  Ljtw  of  ArKitnition,  with  nn  Appendix  of  Piecedenss^  by 
JaiiJts  Stamford  Caldwell,  of  L>ncohj*s  inn,  E$^.  Barrister  sit  Law,   ttvo,    16^* 

MATHlMATfCS, 

Tht  PhibsopUy  of  Arithmetic;;  exhibuiiig  a  Pronressiye  View  of  the  Theory 
»ntl  Prncticif  of  Culculution,  with  an  enlarged  Table  of  the  Products  of  Nwm- 
tiers  under  One  Ui*ndred,  hy  JohnLe^ie,  F.RjS.E,  Professor  of  Matbetiiutic& 
in  ilie  Univtr^tty  of  Edinbiir|»lh    Bvo.    Bti, 

t>athn«"s  of  a  M  liet>ry  of  Al^ebriiical  Equations,  dedooed  from  tht?  Principle* 
iof  1 1 arriot  t ,  a  n  d  t^ )i  i e i ified  to  i he  fl n % iona lord!  Iferei itial  ca Ic ul us.  By  W i I  ha n i 
^pencew  only  Ei^hiy  Copies  unnled.     Bvu.     15s.     boards. 

The  Print^i  pit!*  of  Mechanics;  m  Three  Lee  tures,  designed  ns  an  Iniroduo 
114111  to  this  Bnmch  of  the  Mathematics.  With  an  Appendix,  iltustratett  Uf 
PiMtt;^**    By  WiJiiani  Shirej*,  tWmerly  Naoiical  Master  in  the  Iloyal  Navv. 

MEEHCIKE,  lyATOMV,  SITRGERV,  &C 

Physiological  Lcctoiea;  exhibiting  a  fjeneral  View  of  Mr.  Ilnnter's  Physio- 
hi); w,  and  of  his  Et^^emches  in  comparative  Anatomy,  deli%'eied  before  the 
Uoyal  College  of  Phya4Cttiii»  in  the  year  mU.   By  Johu  Abeniethy,  h\li.^,  ike. 

Transit  1 10 n$  of  the  Ausociationi  of  Fellow*  and  Licentiates  of  the  King  and 
Qaeeti'sj  Ctjilege  of  Phvsicjans  in  Ireland.     V*d»  L     HvtK     t4*i» 

Medicfj-Chirurjiicu I  Transactions,  puhliflhed  by  the  Medical  and  ChirurgicoJ 
Society  of  I^ndnh.    V'ul.  VUL     Part  H.     10s.  tid.    buards. 

An  Ei^say  on  the  Diiiurdera  of  Old  Age,  nnd  on  the  Means  for  prolon|;in^ 
Unman  L\fe.     Bv  Aulhony  CaHisIe,  F.UJSJ\5.A.  F.L.S.    Svo.    5s.    boards. 


The  Ui-itory  m.'^  ' 
Nkiinaial  Vaccint 

A  Narrative  r^r 
t-itt*e  t>(>iic,-^l  E^ 
Phybiciao  to  the  L. ^ ^. ,    ., 

J<Kini«4  %tf  Scai»llC«4LIHi  f  h' 

Willi  ptatcA.    8?p.    Tit  $4. 


of  V'accjoation.    By  James  Mooi  e,  Director  of  the 
iiei*t.     tivo,     9s. 

'    ^?    -  Maigaret  M'Avoyp  with  an  Accooot  of 
i  with  It.     Bv  Thorn**  lien  wick,  M*D. 

i'^*    lOs.ed, 

ki  the  Itcjy*!  InstiCutloD.'  No.VTTL 
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Private  Correspondence  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.D;  fron^  1753  to  1790. 
2  vols.     8vo.     II.  8s. 

The  Sacred  Edict,  containing  Sixteen  Maxims  of  the  Emperor  Kan^  He, 
amplified  by  his  Son  the  Emperor  Young  Ching ;  together  with  a  Paraphrase 
on  the  whole  by  a  Mandarin.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  Original,  and  il- 
lustrated with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  William  Miln9,  Protesunt  Missionary  at 
Malacca.    8vo.    78.  <>d. 

Time's  Telescope  for  181R,  or  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  Almanack.     8s. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Cause  of  Easter  1818  being  appointed  on  a  Wrong 
Day;  plainly  shewing  that  unless  the  present  system  of  Computation  sliall  be 
abolished,  greater  errors  must  ensue;  containing  also  Proposals  for  a  Universal 
Calendar.    By  a  Memlier  of  the  University  of  Oxford.     Is. 

Observations  on  the  impolicy  of  permitting  the  Exportation  of  British  Wool, 
and  of  preventing  the  free  Importation  of  Foreign  Wool.  By  John  Maitland, 
Eso.  M.  P.     8vo.     Ss.     boards. 

Original  Letters,  from  Richard  Baiter,  Matthew  Prior,  Lord  Bolinebroke, 
Alexander  Pope,  Dr.  Cheyne,  Dr.  Hartley,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Mrs.  Monta- 

fue.  Rev.  William  Gilpin,  Rev.  John  Newton,  Lord  George  Littleton,  Rev. 
)r.  C.  Buchanan,  &c.&c.  with  Biographical  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Rebecca 
Warner,  of  Beech  Cottaj^e,  near  Bath.    8vo.    10s.  6d.    boards. 

Case  of  the  Salt  Duties ;  with  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Barnard,  f.c    8vo.    4s.  6d.    boards. 

The  Encyclopsdia  Edinensis,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Literature,  to  be  completed  in  6  vols.  4to.  with  180  plates.  By 
James  Millar,  M.D.    Vol.IL    Parti.    4to.    8s. 

Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana;  or.  Universal  Dictionary  of  Knowledge,  on 
an  Original  Plan ;  with  appropriate  and  entirely  New  Engravings. — Compris- 
ing the  two-fold  Advantages  of  Philosophical  and  Alpha^tical  Arrangement. 
To  be  completed  in  25  vols.  4to.  Vol.  I.  Pact  I.  11.  Is.  royal  paper  2l.  3s. 
each. 

Puckle's  Club ;  a  New  Edition,  now  first  illustrated  by  upwards  of  fifty 
elegant  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by  Thurston.  Royal  8vo. 
11.  Is.  A  few  Copies  are  printed  on  Imperial  Drawing  Paper,  with  the  Cuts 
mounted  on  Chinese  paper.    2l.  58. 

NATURAL  HISTOUY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Meteorologist's  Annuel  Assistant  in  keeping  a  Diary  of  the  Weather; 
or,  Register  of  the  State  of  the  Barometer,  Thermometer,  Wind,  he.  and  fall 
af  Rain.     Folio,  price  Ss.  sewed. 

A  Synoptical  Catalogue  of  British  Birds;  intended  to  identify  the  Specie)» 
mentioned  by  different  Names  in  several  Catalogues  already  extant.  Forming 
a  Book  of  iieference  to  Observations  in  British  Ornithology.  By  Thomas 
Forster,  F.L.S.     8vo.     3s. 

NOVELS. 

Northangcr  Abbey,  a  Romance;  and  Persuabion,  a  Novel.  By  the  Author 
of  Pride  aud  Prejudice,  Mansfield  Park,  &c.  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the 
Author.     4  vols.  I'imo.     II.  4s.  boards. 

The  Bachelor  and  the  Marrvgd  Man ;  or,  the  Equilibrium  of  the  *  Balance 
of  Comfort,*  a  Novel.     3  vols.     l?nio.     IGs.  6d.  lioards. 

Dunsimy,  an  Iribh  Story.     12mo.     2  vols.     12*.    - 

Rosabella,  or  a  Mother's  Marriage.     5  vols.     ll.  10s. 

Manners.    3  vols.     18s. 

Helen  Momengle.     Bv  Alicia  Lefanu.    3  vols.     II.  Is. 

Fanny  F iiz-York.     By  Mrs.  Ryhey.     3  vols.     ll.  Is. 

The  Quakers,  a  Tale.     By  Elizabeth  B.  Lester.     12mo.     6s.  boards. 

The  History  of  Elsmere  and  Rosa,  an  Episode.    The  Merry  Matter  written 

by 
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i>y  John  ^fatlierf  t  ihe  Grnte,  hj  a  Si>iid  Genilemftit,     t  voli.     temo.     12s. 
boards. 

Mani/eville,  a  Talc  iif  tbe  Seven  tee uih  Century  in  EjiglaufL  Bv  WilJinfii 
Gtidviiu.     3  voU>     131UQ.     IL  U,  buards, 

De  Vauxjor  tbe  Heir  of  Gikktid;  *  Fi^ein.  By  Rabert  Carlyle.  fc,  8vo. 
M,  boards. 

Zapofya^  a  Chriflimas  Tile,  in  two  part*.  By  S.  T.  Coteridgei  Eiq,  8vt>, 
^1.  6d. 

Carabridge  Prize  Poemi ;  being  «  complete  Col  lection  of  tbe  English  Pncms 
which  bait:  obipuied  the  Chancellor^  Guld  Mediil  in  the  University  ul"  Cam- 
brkjge,     fc.  8vo,     ^s. 

PQLtTtCS  ABtn  PaLITlCJIL  ECatiOlfY« 

A  Treatise  ypion  the  Poor  Jjiws^  with  ii  View  to  tbe  Measures  likely  la  be 
proposed  ill  Parhftttieot  tur  iheir  Aniendnient*  By  Tboums  Pef q^riiie  Court t- 
n*y,  Eiq.  One  <jf  the  Cooiraitie^  of  theUouie  of  Con  i  mo  lis  ap|x>inEed  for  the 
Consideratioo  of  tliut  Subject.     Rvo.     tl». 

Co  nii  derm  ion  5  on  tbe  Poor  Laws.  By  John  Davisun,  M«A.  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Ox  fi^rd*     Svo,     <H. 

IleluUttiJifk  del  *  MHiiuscrit  venu  de  St.  Tielooe  d'une  Mami?re  inconnue/  ou 
Tableau  des  Furturi  rie  la  Guerre  et  dea  Avantsgea  d«^  ta  Putu,  Par  un  OJMcier 
inp^ficur  de  ]\\rjiade*     5».  (id. 

Insecurity  of  the  Bnti^b  Funds,  E&say  oti  Public  Credit,  by  David 
Dame,  >Vith  u  letter  add  reused  to  ibe  lintnb  People,  on  ibe  iound  and  pro- 
phetic italure  of  hi  Principli:s,     Bb.  Od. 

tMrinocr, 

A  Course  of  Sermons  for  the  I^>rd*s  Dny  throughout  tbe  Year,  frOm  the  first 
Sarifl<^y  in  Advent,  lo  tbe  twenty-fifib  Simdiij  after  Trinity.  Adapted  to,  and 
taken  cliieOy  from  the  Service  for  tl»c  Day.  By  Joseph*  Holden  Pott,  A*M* 
Archdeaconoll^iidon,and  V^icarofSt.MartinViii-tlie-fieldb,  13  vols.  Bvq.  ll.  Is. 

A  Cb;ir<:c  delivered  jit  the  Pfitnary  Visitation  of  Herbert,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lnndaft;  in  Augost,  1317      V*. 

Tbe  New  Tc5f anient  (it^  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Translated  into  pure  Bi- 
hlttjal  Hebreiv,  for  the  Use  of  the  Jews  in  every  part  of  the  Wtuld,  Pub* 
lished  at  the  eKpt^r^ae  of  the  Luodon  Society  for  prornotitig  Christianity  among 
ihc  Je\%^.     ih'o,     ^  Is.  no  corumon  paper,  and  26s.  line. 

The  Old  Church  of  Enghiird  Prmoiple^,  opposed  to  the  '  New  Lijeiht,*  in  a 
»eries  of  Plain,  Doctrinal^  and  iVactic^il  .Sermoos^  on  the  Fir^t  Lesson  in  ttie 
Morning  Service,  oi'  tiie  diderent  Sunday ^  and  great  Festival';  tbmughtiut  tbe 
y^nr.  Sbewiiig  the  coiint3tir>n  betweeu  the  Old  and  New  'IVjrtamenit;  mul 
€«p|iiiriing  tbe  lliiituries,  Cbaracter*,  Tvpea,  and  Prophecies  of  the  former,  Ly 
the  Events,  Per*ionat»e^  Resditiei^aiKl  Fulnlments  of  the  Ltuter,  willi  a  Preface. 
Xiy  the  Eev.  Kichord  VV'afiier.     vol*  u      l2ino,     lis.  hoArdii. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  tbe  Cbapel  of  Trinity  Ct>Me^e,  Ciim bridge,  on  Tues- 
day5^  December  16,  181T,  beiof!  the  Day  appointed  fur  the  Cummenioratioo  of 
Ben  V  facto  ri  0  f  tb  at  Socie  ty .  By  J  am  e*  Hen  ry  Mo  uk ,  M .  .\ .  Fel  lo  wand  Tnto  r 
t*f  Trinity  College,  and  lies;! us  Professor  of  Greek  in  tbe  University  of  CaiH' 
bridge,    nva.     U, 

God  i%  Love  the  most  pure^  mv  Prayer,  and  my  Conrein  plat  ion;  freely 
"TraiiaJatcd  from  theOriginal  of  M.  D'Eckhnrthauseo,  with  suitable  Alterations 
Hnd  Additions,  and  including  ii  Companioti  to  the  Altar.  By  Johnson  Grant, 
fil* A.  I^Iinister  of  Kentish  Town  Cbiipel.     12mo.     i'*,  tid. 

Horae  Mosiiicu?;  or,  a  DissertJiiion  on  the  Credibility  and  Tbe<jiogy  of  the 
t*entateucb  :  and  on  the  Conneciion  of  the  Patriurchnl^  the  LeviiJcid,  nnd  the 

Christ  mm 
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Chri*Uan  Dispensnttons.    Comprebending  the  Su balance  of  Eiglil  l>ctorc» 
read  beftjre  the  Uiiiver^ity  of  Oxhiril,  in  the  Year  IHOlt  puriuiiEiC  \t>  the  Will  j 
of  ilie  late  Ucr.  John  Bainptgu,  A.JVL    By  G*  S.  Fuber,  B.D.  Rector  of  hamg  j 
Newton,  Durhma,     9  vols,     Bvo.     lL5*f 

TOPDORAPttr. 

Anecdotes  respectinij  Cranltomti  Ch&se,  witli  A  very  coDPse  AccouTit  of  it; 
logetlier  with  ihe  Amusementi  it  ^ff^rded  our  Ancestors  in  llie  Diyt  «f  Yare. 
B V  ^ V il  1  jam  C I Lafi n ,  C  !€ rk ,     8vo.     45,  boii rtJ*. 
'The  Hi  star  J  and  AiitiqoUics  of  Crnydun ;  comprint  ng  a  GenerAt  and  D«* 
^  tcriptive  Account  of  the  Tuwn,  ii4  Hanileta  and  Mnnor^f  their  Anctent  Jiutt  1 
*  Fresent  Po^iiiessors,  from  the  earliest  Anilvcntic  ilecord*  to  tlte  present  Tiinr,  i 
Sco.  &c.     By  ilie  Rev.  D.  W,  GiirrtiWj  B,  D»  with  flutes.     Svu,      14*.  board*,    [ 
The  Periional  Narrative  of  IVL  de  llnmliuldt**  T*iiveU  to   tlie  Equinoctial 
^  Begions  of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  Yeiirs  U99 — 1804,     Vol   111. 
'  e^o.     11.  U, 

Peak  Scenery,  iting  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Efccurtions  in  Derbyshire.  Bf 
E.  Rhodes,  of  Sheffield.  With  EtiKraviii)^  hy  Me*^sr».  W.  B.  mid  G.  Cooke^ 
fmin  Drawing*  hy  F.  L.  Chantrey,  AJLA.  rmpehal  4io,  with  Prtioriinpie*- 
siouji  of  the  Plates,  on  India  Paper,  SL  each.  Royal  4to.  IL  14»* 
410.  lUis. 

VOTAGtS  AXD  TRAVELS.  

Memoirs  on  Fnropean  and  Asiatic  Tur key,  from  the  Mannscript  Joumaliof 
Modern  Travellers  in  those  Countries.  Edited  by  Rubert  Wulpule,  A*M, 
4to.     llL3s,  with  plates, 

Olt^er^'ttlionSf  Mnru],  Literary,  and  Antiquamn,  made  during  a  Toiar  through 
the  whole  of  the  Pyrenees  Frtince>  Switzerland.  Italy*  and  the  Nethertandi, 
in  the  Years  1814  and  1815.  By  John  Alilfuid,  Junior,  kte  of  Si.  John's 
College,  Cunj bridge,     *i  voliu     8v«3.     iL  Is, 

History  of  a  ^i%  ^Veek's  Tour  tUrongh  :i  part  of  France,  Sv^-itzerland,  Ger- 
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Art.  I,  1,  2,  Reports  from  ihi  Select  Commiitee  on  the  Pogr 
Laws.    July,  1^17^    March,  J818. 

3.  Cutmderatiuns  on  the  Poor  Laws*  By  Jolm  Davisoti^  M,  A. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

4.  OLservathtis  on  the  Impolicy^  Abuses^  and  Fahe  luterprdatiOH 
of  the  Poor  Imus;  and  on  the  Report  a  of  lite  Tts)o  iJounes  vf 
Purliameat*     By  Johiij  Earl  ofSheflield. 

TN  ibe  account  of  his  own  conduct  and  views,  wliicb  Lauis  XIV. 
^  drew  up  for  the  iDsiruction  of  his  soiij  is  the  foltowing  remark- 
alile  pas^ge:— 67  Dku  me  fuH  ia  gram  deitcuter  tout  ce  tpie 
fai  dans  i'e^pritj  je  t&ch^rui  de  porter  la  felkiii  de  mou  r?gn€p 
jmqtt'a  faire  en  sortef  nou  pas  a  in  viriti  quit  ny  ait  plus  m 
pauvre  ni  rkhe^  cur  la  fortune^  thtdudrie,  et  i'e&prk  lamcront 
eterneilemefti  cetie  dkihtition  entre  Im  Iwmmes;  mak  au  moins 
qu*on  nt  vme  plus  dam  tout  It  rot/a umty  ni  indigenc€j  ni  mendi" 
Cite ;  Je  veux  dire,  permnnCf  qudque  mkerabie  qu'elle  pume  etre^ 
qui  ne  soil  assuree  de  sa  subst&taftnet  oa  par  non  travail^  ou  par  nn 
secQurs  ordinaire  ti  regie.  What  Ixjub  XIV.  thus  proposed  ia 
himself  as  the  laat  and  greatest  object  of  \m  ambition ^  and  the 
highest  degree  of  excelletice  to  which  the  internal  policy  of  fata 
kingdom  could  be  carried,  had  here  beeu  t  Bee  ted.  A  provi« 
aion  for  all  persons,  who  were  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
existed,  at  that  time,  in  Engtaadj  and  had  existed  for  more  than  a 
century.  That  such  a  provision  ought  to  exist  in  every  civilizad 
country  y  is  uncontrovertible  ;  that  England  should  be  the  unly  coun* 
try  in  Mhich  it  exists^  is  indeed  honourable  to  tlie  Englii^h  character. 
If^  in  its  cons^equences,  it  should  be  found  to  bavt^  increased  lh« 
evils  which  it  was  desigtied  to  mitigate,  die  cause  must  be  sought 
for  ill  the  injudicious  application  of  the  principle,  not  in  the  prin- 
ciple itself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Buniet  s  lligtory  of  bis  own  Tidies,  (ft 
book  of  which  the  great  and  statidard  \alue  is  in  no  degree 
lessened  by  the  ridicule  with  v^hich  it  was  assailed^)  that  excellent 
bishop  speaks  of  two  great  measures  which  parlicularly  required 
the  care  of  Parliament.  First,  that  the  law^  winch  he  affhme 
be  the  grtralest  grievance  of  the  nation,  should  be  '  made 
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cieareft  more  certain,  aiKl  of  less  expense,'     '  Tlie  other  matter/ 
said  he,  *  is  about  the  pour,  ami  sJiimld  be  much  laid  to  lietrt.     It 
nay  be  (hoLight  a  slraoge  motion  from  a  bi^bop  to  wish  ihat  theact 
^tuT  charging  every  parish  to  nioiotaifi  their  own  poor  wt^re  well  re- 
viewed^ if  »ot  quite  laken  away :  ihif  ^eems  to  encourage  idle  and 
Idity  people  in  thisir  Mlolh,  when  they  know  they  nm^l  be  maintained. 
1  know  uo  other  place  in  the  world  where  such  a  law  wiis  ever  made. 
Scotland  h  much  the  poorest  part  of  the  island^  yet  the  poor  there 
are  maintained  by  the  voluntary  charities  of  the  people,    Holland  U 
the  per fc cleat  pattern  for  putting  charity  in  a  good  method;   the 
poor  work  m  much  as  they  can;  they  are  humble  and  industrious ; 
they  never  ask  any  charily,  and  yet  ihey  are  well  relieved^     Wlieri 
rthe  poor  see  tliat  their  supply  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  I 
^  their  behaviour,  and  on  their  industry'  a^  far  as  it  can  go,  it  will  both 
I  make  them  better  in  themselves,  and  move  others  to  supply  them 
;  more  liberally. — All  this  must  begin  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  i 
)  Knd  I  leave  it/  he  continues,  *  to  the  consideration  of  the  wise  and  I 
worthy  members  of  that  body,  to  luni  their  thoughts  to  this,  as  •oon 
I  ms  by  a  happy  peace  we  are  delivered  from  the  cares  of  the  war,  am! 
'  and  are  at  leiJ^ure  to  think  of  our  own  affairs  at  home/ 

Something  more  than  a  centurv'  has  elapsed  since  Bishop  Bimiet 
,  thus  expressed  himself  at  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  wars,  wbeii 
f  Marlborough's  victorious  career  had  been  so  scandalously  terminated 
tby  the  peace  of  Utrecht,     In  our  days  a  more  arduous  struggle  bav 
been  closed  by  a  victory  more  signal  than  even  Marlbarough  atchie? ed,  , 
ind  by  a  peace  whereby  llie  great  objects  of  the  long  contei^t  ha%e  I 
been  secured.     The  subject  of  the  poor  laws  is  now  brought  before  I 
the  legislature  as  Burnet  in  his  time  vainly  desired;  and  after  havii»g  ' 
[  gloriously  concluded  the  most  perilous  and  obstinate  war  in  which 
these  kin^doniiit  ever  were  engaged,  we  have  now  to  contend  with, 
and  triumph  over  the  greatest  domestic  evil.     It  is  no  little  eocou* 
ragemenl  to  perceive  that  only  one  opinion  prevails  concerning  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  aud  the  necessity  of  adopting  remedial  mta- 
itires ;  as  litUe  difference  does  there  appear  to  be  concerning  the 
I  nature  of  the  evil,  even  among  those  who  are  habitually  opp4>sed 
to  each  other  on  other  subjects :  and  when  a  similarity  of  opinioti 
h  found  between  men  whose  views  upon  the  fundamental  principles, 
*  not  of  literature  alone,  but  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  %vhich 
the  dearest  interests  of  mankind  are  involved,  are  as  opposite  «f 
liglit  and  darkness,  tt  may  be  presumed  that  the  point  upon  which  i 
ihey  are  agreed  has  very  mucli  the  force  and  chamcter  of  a  general  J 
truth.     Hence  we  would  gladly  infer  that  on  this  occasion  no  (isdA 
logs  of  paj^ty  are  likely  to  intnide ;  that  the  queiitioi]  will  continue  | 
to  be  considered  as  one  in  which  tlie  commori  interest  is  cow- 
etmed;  and  that  men  of  all  desGri|)tiout  will  unitt  in  cheeking  the 
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|n"Owth  of  this  cancer  in  the  body  politic,  as  tliey  i^'ould  to  stop 
the  progress  of  ibe  plague,  or  to  extingiiish  a  conflagration. 

It  is  imposiibic  to  enter  without  atixietj  upon  the  subject  of  the 
poor  laws,  perhaps  lUe  most  arduous  and  the  most  important  sub- 
ject that  ever  came  under  the  consideration  of  purliaipent.  The 
provision  \^  hich  the  laws  of  England  have  made  for  the  poor  19  not 
more  honourable  in  its  principle  and  object  than  it  is  injurious  ia 
its  application  :  it  operates  us  a  perpetual  bounty  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  pauperism ;— nothing  can  be  more  anomalous,  and  nothing 
more  contradictory  to  the  general  spirit  of  our  institutions.     The 

C^culiar  boast  of  an  Englishman  is  that  he  cannot  be  taxed  without 
is  own  consent ;  but  in  this  case  he  is  liable  to  an  assessment  con- 
cerning which  he  has  no  voice,  and  against  which  he  has  no  appeal. 
When  the  legislature  imposes  a  1^X3  it  always  maturely  considers 
the  ability  of  the  subject  to  bear  it,  and  proportions  the  amount  to 
that  ability^  as  well  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  slate ;  here,  there  are 
no  limits  to  the  assessmeul,  and  it  has  gone  on  therefore  hi  natural 
progre^fsiouj  till  the  absurdity  stares  \t&  in  the  faccj  when  it  has 
brought  us  to  the  very*  brink  of  ruin.  The  respect  paid  to  property 
is  another  disttngnishing  characteristic  of  the  laws  of  England,  the 
end  and  object  indeed  of  the  most  esttensive  branch  of  the  ia#  being 
to  secure  to  every  person  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  bis  own ^ 
But  so  perilously  is  this  entrenched  tipon^  by  the  mimner  in  which 
the  poor  laws  have  heeti  misapplied,  (the  mi  sap  plica  lion  having  very 
generally  grown  into  a  custom,)  that  it  may  startle  the  reader  10  be 
told  how  nearly  we  have  approached  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Spencetin  philanthropists :  these  gentlemen  tliemselves,  perhaps^ 
tre  not  aware  that  *  a  partnership  in  the  land/  such  as  they  have 
confederated  to  obtain,  has  already  been  established: — ^that  the 
territory  of  this  kingdom  may  truly,  at  this  time,  be  called  the  pau- 
pers' farm,  from  which  every  vagabond,  who  chuses  to  claim  it,  re- 
ceives, in  the  course  of  the  year,  a  larger  sum,  *  without  tax,  toll, 
or  custom/  than  the  aimnal  four  ponnds,  which  Mr.  Evans  ap* 
portions  to  every  man,  and  child,  as  the  profit  of  their  natural  estate* 
The  Spencean  plan  indeed,  which  seems  to  have  been  seriously 
aimed  at  by  some  of  the  disaffected  visionaries  of  J  817,  was  not  in 
its  utmost  intention  so  unjust  or  so  ruinous  as  the  natural  eflfect  of 
the  poor  rates  w  ill  become,  unless  the  system  shall  be  effectual fy 
reformed  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  parliament.  Spence 
modestly  ref|uired  land-owners  to  quit  wiiai  he  called  the  people's 
farm:  the  poor-rates  will  soon  require  generally  (what  thty  have 
already  effected  in  some  places)  that  the  farm*  4iim|d  be  cultivated 
at  the  expense  of  the  owner^  for  the  be  '*ial  is,  in 
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L^nile  vvar^  wUli  law  on  Uie  wrong  side;  and  yet  bcltig  as  il 
Ij^re-ordained  to  tiiLe  place  by  a  veucraitd  law  of  our  aiiceilors,  it 
f^iraws  the  iiivitJtou^  Uiiik  ol  iunovation  on  ifioie  who  endeavonr  to 
utain  itie  ej^bltace  of  property,  und  ihe  present  o\6vv  of  ibingi 
ndent  upon  it. 
tf  we  wished  to  make  a  foreigner  understaod  in  ^hat  m4nii€r 
l^oinentous  queislions  of  iulLnml  ptdic)?  are  Irtiat^d  b)  the  Britiab 
pcgi^^lature,  tht'  uLigucily  with  w  Inch  they  are  viewed  in  all  their  bear-^ 
[iiigSp  tbe  diliguRe  with  whicli  informatloii  is  collected,  and  the  di^ 
cretion  w Ith  which  il  is  investigated  and  applied,  we  might  refer  to 
I  tile  Report  of  July  la^t  upon  tbe  Poor  Laws.  In  attempting  to  lend 
[our  aid  (however  feeble)  in  support  of  what  has  been  there  so  adnii* 
]  nibly  begun,  we  shall  endeavour  to  diiiplay  the  progress  of  the  evil,  in 
I  iti  pecuuiary  and  moi  al  c^ft'ects ;  to  notice  the  various  €3tpedieQt» 
which  liave  ^^ncces^^iveiy  hten  proposed  and  practised  lu  vain ;  and, 
[lastly,  to  suggest  such  meatrs  as  may  tend  to  resist  further  encroach* 
liuents  npon  property^  and  perhaps  repel  those  whicti  oilierw  is^e  must 
r«re  long  undermine  the  ver>  siructure  of  bumau  society,  in  tbe  vcrjf 
I  heart  of  the  Biitish  empire. 

It  luis  been  reasonably  questioned  whether  the  origin  of  the  poor 
laws  may  be  dated  prccist^ly  from  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
Bngfand  ;  bat  il  in  certaiu  that  about  the  time  of  tliat  great  event 
they  [jcgaii  to  a»smne  consistency  by  re^>eated  enactments  of  tbe  le* 
[gislalurep  and  at  tbe  close  of  the  rci^i  of  Queen  El^abetli  the  cele* 
I  b rated  statute  was  passed  by  w^hich  the  property  of  the  rich  became    — 
eventually  tbe  property  of  such  uf  tlie  poor  a^  would  not,  or  could  not,  ■ 
1  earn  their  own  livelihoods     How  far  this  law  was  carried  into  effect     « 
[during  the  first  century  of  its  exisieuce,  we  have  no  data  on  which      , 
l4o  calculate  :  lirst  of  all,  no  doubi,  in  die  richest  part  of  tlie  king-  ■ 
Vdom,  in  and  near  tbe  mctropoliii;   and  when,  in   the  reigu  of  | 
Charlth  1[,  and  in  Uiat  of  Kii)|^  William,  tbe  increase  of  the  poor 
was  Lioliced  with  some  alarm,  the  evil  could  scarcely  have  exteiided 
into  tbe  norlberu  counties^,  nor  mtu  Wales.     Exaggeration  andeed 
[%a2i  not  dt^Hcieut  in  swelling  I  be  supposed  amount  of  the  poor  ^ 
Ifatt^s;  and  a  document  preserved  by  Dr.  l>avenant»  said  to  haie  ■ 
[been   'collected   with  great  labonr  aud  expense  by   Mr.  /Wtbiir  " 
I  Moore,  a  very  kuow'ing  person/*  aetually  speciliesi  tbe  exact  amount 
of  rates  iu  every  eonuty,  pniducinsja  total  of  (Mio^MZ/.  or  about  a 
third  part  of  the  amount  of  the  laud  tax  which  prc>*(ed  so  heavily  on 
the  biidcd  interest  during  the  wars  againa  Louis  X IV,     How  littb 
1^1  r,  Arthur  Moore  nuriud  the  cpidret  bestowed  ou  him  by  Dr. 
rpavenant,  may  bit  learned  fiom  die  returns  lately  diiicovcred  liy  tlte 
»peaker,t  from  which  ii  appears  that  many  of  the  couuties,  in  the. 
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midcfle  of  the  last  century,  raised  a  less*  sum  tliao  what  was  thus 
tttributed  to  them  seventy  years  before. 

The  Committee  of  l;m  jear  on  the  Poor  Laws  justly  lamented 
the  wmn  of  any  authentic  accounts  of  the  expenditure  on  the  poor 
during  the  seventeenth  anH  eighteenth  centuries;  and  a  greater  in- 
ftancc  of  the  fallibility  of  nn founded  calcubtion  can  scarclly  be 
fmifid  than  in  that  pamphleteer,  whOj  in  the  year*  1752,  thought 
fit  to  affirm  that '  the  whole  sum  laid  out  on  the  poor  in  South  Bri- 
tain amounted  at  a  medium  to  near  three  millions  yearty,  according 
to  the  account  given  in  lo  Parliament  in  1 73  I  *  This  statement  was 
sufficiently  disproved  when,  in  1770,  the  expenditure  on  the  poor 
was  ascertaineil  to  be  about  a  million  and  a  half;  but  the  enormity 
of  the  eiror  Nvas.  unknown  till  the  actual  result  of  the  returns  of 
1748,  1741J,  and  1 750,  appeared  in  the  recent  Poor  l^w  Heport^ 
and  the  average  sum  at  that  time  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  was  therein  proved  to  be  no  more  than  (j|K>/XX)/*,  the  whole 
amount  of  parochial  assessments  then  being  73Ofi00t,  ptfr  rm- 
ntmt. 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of  tlie  poor-rstes 
at  various  periods  appears  to  be  as  follows,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  about  6l>f),fXX)A  per  annum  was  applied  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor;  twenty- six  years  afterwards  (in  177t>)  the  sum  of 
l,5:VI,obO/.;  eight  yearji  after^vards  (on  an  average  of  I7B3,  1784, 
and  1785)  the  sumof  S,fX)4yCX)0/-;  nineteen  years  afterwards  (in 
1 603)  the  sum  of  4,^68,000/. ;  and  the  average  expenditure  on  the 
poor  tu  the  years  ISiS,  lB14jand  1813,  was  Q,\30j000t.f    The 

expenditure 


•  Edm't  StAttt  of  the  Poor,  toI  i.  p.  314. 

t  The  fiv^  several  n- turns  rDcritJoneti  ifi  tlie  teit  rtfer  eo  the  poor-rate  venr  fjoin 
£«stef  to  EttStCTj  mid  after  corrrcliQiii  *o  n«  to  make  rach  of  them  fcpTescwt  365  iUy$, 
%hty  may  (>e  os^d  m  the  construction  ut  four  srriei  of  mean  proportionalitW  ettimiiliiig 
the  Bmoiijit  of  e£peDditure  on  the  poor  Ln  the  iDtertnediate  yc*s^ 

The  retufna  lo  eorrpctet},  and  the  correspond iiif;  pricet  tii  wLieet  av^erHgrd  iipoti  tha 
liitf-vparly  pripes  of— ( I )  the  Kn^tercommciicjiig  e*ch  poof  -  rate  j^  ear;  («)  the  Micbftel- 
Hiu  ill  it;  4ud  (3)  ibe  Eaiter  m  it»  lerminaiLDi]^  will  stund  thut:— 


Eippndlture  < 
the  Poor. 


oftbty  eigJiii-gitllaa  builieL 
4  ;  ^ 


Oil  the  Poor  Lams, 

cxpendiiure  tn  18  U)  and  I B J  7,  altbougb  lU  smoitiil  in  mJkmvm,  bm 
certain  I}/  far  exceeded  anj  former  ex^nnple* 

According  to  tiii^  sUtcment,  the  expenditure  far  ihe  inminlenonce 
of  the  poor  ha^  iucreaied  ninefold  since  the  middle  of  the  last  ceti* 
lun';  but  tliis  apparent  rale  of  increa^  cannot  fairl)  be  taLcn  as  a 
grouml  of  argunient:  the  relief  given  to  the  poor  in  money  must 
always  be  coosidered  with  reference  to  the  price  of  provision*  at  lti« 
lime,  and  its  the  average  price  of  wheal  ha:i  increased  pretty  regu- 
larly from  four  shilliugs  to  twelve  shillitig^  per  bu^^hel  during  tlie 
period  in  question,  and  tlie  rental  of  land  accordingly,  the  biirthcn 
of  the  poor  lias  not  really  increased  more  than  ihree-fold,  which  iii- 
deed  is  snBiciently  alurniitig ;  the  niore  so  us  the  ce^aUtm  of  the 
war,  and  the  deprei^ion  of  credit  in  the  year^i  ISlti  and  1817,  car- 
ried Uie  puor*ratefl  to  an  amount  which  cannot  he  conjectured  at 
much  leas  than  two  tnilliotis  per  annum  beyond  tlie  average  of  tlie 
ihree  preceding  years. 

But  lieavily  a^  the  country  suffered  in  those  yeari,  it  is  itnti^fac* 
lory  to  cahsider  that  »uch  a  cond>ination  of  unfavourable  circum* 
8laDC€5  is  not  likely  to  recur.  The  tremendous  shock  indicted  by 
the  first  operation  of  the  Insolvency  Act,  aggravated  by  the  new 
practice  of  tictitious  bankniptciei^r  had  prevented  or  baffled  a  great 
Iproportioti  of  commercial  enlerprize ;  the  country  banks  were  coru- 
peiled  to  witlihotd  their  advances;  and  the  purpi^ses  of  fjictioo  \mn% 
admimbly  served  by  cKaggeritting  the  evil,  ull  i^pet  ulation  wm  par** 
Ijf^ed,  tilt  the  resources  of  our  national  wt^nhli  accumulated  to  aa 
overflow,  and  gav^  the  lie  to  ill-uuiened  decl  aimers  by  sinking  the 
interest  of  money  about  two  per  cent,  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
Tlius  have  we  suffered  from  imaginary  poveriy,  and  are  now  at  a  loss 
to  find  employment  for  our  money,  which,  had  it  been  equally  dis- 
bursed, might  have  kept  the  body  politic  in  a  healthy  state  throughout 
the  whole  season  of  this  unnatural  depression.     How  often  are  we 
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made  to  feel  ttat  the  mi^-inforinQtlon  of  modern  times  h  more  iiijut  J 
rious  to  society  lUmi  lie  oou- information  of  our  forefalliers  !^^ — error| 
being  in  most  ca^^ts  worse  iIj:ii>  ignoranee*     But  great  amd  lasting^ 
good  ^  ill  be  produced  out  of  tliia  transitory  evil,  if  ibe  alarm  excltedl 
by  the  amonntof  the  poor-rate  in  these  two  tjxcessive  years  shall  rous^j 
tli^  legisluture  to  a  spirit  equal  to  the  occasion,  so  lliat  they  maj  [ 
meet  and  subdue  a  danger^  which j  unless  it  be  met  and  subdued^ 
dtrealeus  at  no  very  distant  time  to  destroy  agriculture^  aud  by  ine-^ 
vttable  couiiequencea  to  anniiiilate  all  the  institutions  of  human  pot 
licy  and  human  civilization*     Moi^s  may  gaUit^r  upon  the  trunk  an4| 
branches  of  a  fruit  tree  while  it  is  in  full  bearing,  but  the  tree  i 
peri^i  unless  tliis  destructive  vegetation  be  cleared  away,     Th^ 
probable aoiomit  h«?)oud  which  the  aasuasmcnls  cannot  be  angnieniec| 
in  thus  become  nialLer  uf  consideration;  and  the  Committee  on  th^ 
poor  laws,  Hbo  have  omitted  nothing  of  general  import  in  their  adfl 
mirubZe  Report,  speak  thus  of  that  extreme  limit  which  must  pre? I 
cede  the  great  catastrophe ; — 

*  Whati-vtir  indetd  that  may  he,  it  appears  certain  that  the  land-l 
owncis  ajiJ  the  farmers^  nould  ct^ase  to  have  an  adequate  interest 
continuing  tlie  cuhiviuiun  of  the  land,  loug  heflire  the  gross  amount  < 
the  pre^^nt  rtiiUil  could  he  transferred  to  the  pfior-^rate;  iar  it  is  obviou^l 
that  a  ntiniher  of  char<ies  must  be  provided  ftir  out  of  the  gross  renta&l 
of  land,  u'iihout  an  adequate  provision  for  which  the  land  cannot  bsl 
occupied;  thtj  general  expenses  ot'  mtinagementj  the  construction  ani|l 
repairs  of  huildings,  drains,  and  other  expensive  workt,  to  which  the] 
tenflat*s  capital  cannot  reach,  cotisliiute  the  principal  part  of  thesttl 
chufges,  and  the  portion  of  the  gross  rent  which  is  apphed  to  these  pufrl 
po&t^s,  can  never  be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  the  poor-rate,  1 

*  Even  it  it  can  be  thought  possible  that  any  landlord  could  suffer  hifl 
klul  to  be  occupied  and  cultivaled,  or  that  be  would  continue  to  give  to  ] 
ii  the  general  supermtendanceof  an  owner^  ivhen  the  whole  of  the  netf  J 
rental  nas  transferred  to  the  poor,  it  is  perfectly  clear  thai  no  tenant  I 
covdd  liold  a  farm  upon  the  condition  of  maintaining  all  ihe  poor  who! 
inigKi  under  any  circumstances  want  relief;  it  would  be  as  much  im- 
possible for  a  tenant  to  do  m>  as  lo  undertake  to  (>ay  any  rent  which  the 
wants  of  his  landlord  might  induce  him  lo  decile*  which  condition  coula 
never  be  complied  with,     'I'he  apprehension,  however,  of  being  placed 
in  such  a  siruntion  as  ilus^  could  nut  fail  to  deter  persons  from  holdinf 
land  long  before  they  ptiid  to  ihe  poor-rate  lis  much  as  they  would  oilier* 
ttise  pay  iu  rent;  and  m  under  these  circumstance*^  the  land-ownerJ 
would  f-till    remain  entitled  to  the  sn\],  the  paupers  con  Id  not  enleri 
und  cultivate  for  themselves ;  nor  coubl  it  be  occupied  for  aiiy  beiielicisili 
purpfise,  as  whatever  stock  might  be  found  on  the  land  w**«'t**  '^e  liahii 
to  distiess  for  pipor-rute/^ — p>  9* 

Our  approuch  lo  ihi^i  stute  *jf  thinj^?*  inny  b» 
ing  the  asiea?(abte  rental  at*  fifty  niillifni^.  i\ 

•  Th??  tMl4t  renul  ol'  it^d  |iropcf  rj  i»  wp^^ 
lie  Iu  be  Alloiitfd  for,  ««  tM  *f»i»>iilo  to  tin  ,....„  ,  .„; 
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of  poor  rates  md  olhcr  nte$  yft  kDovn  at  tea  lilBot  Tbat  is 
mnUr  called  four  shiiliogs  in  the  pouad ;  bat  is  tntk  it  is  not  to 
dnt  e^tcat:  the  accurate  phrase  bcioe  om  the  poaad,  aail  the  dil^ 
fercnce  of  fact  Tesr  ^jeat  a  hen  the  poor-rales  shall  appioarh  their 
eUict  Gnit.  For  it  soonds  like  an  impossibilitT  to  sr  that  the 
poor-fates  are  thiity  or  forty  shiliines  uv  the  ponad, 
vooIt  thoo^t  to  be  espiaBcd  bj  reaemberin^  tha 
Ratal  is  nnalhr  awaiaed  as  the  basb  of  the  ; 
anfbftiBiatelT  it  is  hot  too  tiae  that  in  soaK  parities  the  \ 
'  icallj  abore  taeatr  shiUaigs  om  the  poood,  thon^  ooc  n  iu  For 
&e  iwt  decieases  as  the  rates  iacrease,  and  the  tiae  state  o€  ike  can 
is  to  be  fooad  bj  addii^  together  the  rental  aad  poor's-nae;  afaea 
it  bccoti  etideat  that  tweiMy  shillinp  on  the  poimd  is  I 
actoal  rental,  as  fortr  ihfllings  on  the  pouad  vonU  he  1 
thhtlB,  and  evca  sixty  shillings  on  the  pooad  i 
lfa»  three-fborths  of  11 

Of  all  the  counties  Sussex  is  most  bortheaed  ^ 
having  been  rated  at  7<-  8</.  on  the  poand  ia 
abo  known  to  paj  more  in  tjthes  tlnn  anr  odier,  <\ 
cepted,)  that  being  a  charge  of  5s.  8if.  on  the  rental  of  dbe  had  (is 
HampAire  the  chuge  is  Ss.  lOdL)  Thas  the  agncahiBv  of  Saoaex, 
aad  no  coontj  is  more  entirely  sgncoltmal,  has  ptobab!y  been  bar* 
dwned  with  about  1J<.  4dL  on  the  poimd  (or  two-fifths  of  the  reaial) 
in  the  yeais  18lC  aad  1817.  True  it  is  that  ia  this  coMtv  Ae 
custom  of  paying  wages  partly  out  of  the  poor's^rale  prriails 
to  a  great  extent,  as  may  be  perceived  from  the  reaariable  va- 
riation of  rate  in  1S13  and  1813;  that  of  the  faoier  ytsM  being 
no  higfaer  than  6*.  on  the  pound.  BerUiire,  Wiitmire,  Oxfad- 
riiire  and  Hampshire,  tie^fabouring  counties,  and  abo  asricakary, 
afford  the  same  symptom  of  this  injudicious  practice.  The  piijjBie 
of  late  years  has  spread  the  e%i]  considerably :  aod  Etffx,  Saffoft* 
and  Norfolk  now  bare  reason  to  complain  of  hs  effects.  Me»- 
time,  in  the  nortbem  counties  of  Northumberlaod,  Darhaia,  CuaH 
berbiid,  Westmordand,  Cheshire,  and  the  two  noo-maii£ictuiiBg 
Ridii^  of  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  pi  Lincolnshire,  the  (^peatsc  of  the 
poor  in  1815,  as  compared  to  1815,  scarcely  varies  at  all. 

The  mismanagement  of  the  poor,  or  rather  of  the  kbourii^daHCS 
ia  the  southern  coimties,  may  be  said  to  exaggerate  the  aiaonat  of 
the  poor  rates  unfairly ;  but  if  a  million  a  year  were  dedacted  ia 
allowance  for  this  practice,  the  sum  reaiaining  payable  is  safi- 
ciently  alarmii^.  Nor  is  this  the  only  cause  of  alarm:  fer  the 
moral  e^l,  superinduced  by  the  operation  of  the  poor  Iaws»  is  aach, 
that  uhen  iu  extent  aod  varietv  are  contemplated,  the  wxmder  is 
that  aU  good  principle  is  tiot  obliterrted.     Already  dicre  is  tcarecl| 

*  See  Ike  S«tfo&  IVaua^-ffL  U£i,  167.  Bbv  Un  Bcpm. 
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a  piirisli  in  which  instBTices  are  not  occurring  of  the  misconduct  of 
those  who  are  authorized  by  law  to  Hubsist  on  the  industry  and  pro- 
perty of  others;  feigned  iHtvL\«iS,  and  work  iieglecttfd  or  wilfullj 
spoiled,  are  the  most  rommon  expedients  for  avoiding  anv  employ- 
ment ;  and  the  pri'vilei^ed  idfetu  ss  ^^  liich  is  Ehu«  attained  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  injurious  exanipte  to  the  rising  family  of  the  delinijuent, 
e?6a  if  he  should  not,  as  too  often  liappens,  proceed  in  the  natural 
progress  nf  df?gtnerary  to  petty  pilfer lugs  and  Mor^ie  crimes. 

But  it  is  less  irlisonie  aud  more  cousouant  to  justice^  to  fix  our 
altentiim  upon  the  evil  priuriple  of  the  paor  laws,  than  to  speak 
llifsl»l)  of  those  whose  sense  of  natural  and  moral  duty  has  been 
d&ced  by  iheir  operation.  i\nd  this  principle  cannot  be  more 
truly  and  forcildy  exposed  in  all  its  bearings,  than  it  has  been  done 
by  Mr*  Davison, — who  lias  indeed  treated  the  subject  with  a  sound 
philoAophy^ — too  seldom  to  be  found  in  political  treatises^  i^uch  as 
are  the  currency  of  this  age. 

*  If  this  parochial  system  cannot  stand  on  the  ground  of  a  good  na- 
tional husbandry,  btill  less  can  it  on  the  principles  of  a  sound  legislation, 
directed  to  (he  cure  of  the  personal  habits  ajid  manners  of  the  people: 
and  if  the  poor  laws  have  a  tendency  hostile  lo  the  public  manners,  they 
act  unhappily  in  tliat  way,  in  which  it  comes  within  the  competence  of 
buman  laws  lo  act  uith  the  greatest  power.  For  the  efl^caey  nf  human 
Itws  may  he  cast  perhaps  nearly  into  the  fiillowing  scale:  their  direct 
power  to  inspire  nitn  with  the  love  of  probity,  ddigenre,  sobriety,  and 
contentment,  by  poHittvc  command,  is  small ;  their  power  to  restrain  I  he 
opposite  vices  i»  far  greater;  their  power  to  discourage  or  hinder  good 
habits  of  character,  by  mistaken  hss^tttutions,  greatest  of  all :  becauie 
here  they  act  at  an  advantage ;  and  the  institution  and  the  bad  part  of 
human  nature  go  together;  whereas  in  the  other  cases,  they  are  opposed, 
and  the  enactment  has  to  force  lu  way*  This  one  consideration  makes 
the  error  of  any  intrinsic  virtual  immorality  of  laws  of  the  last  import- 
ance; and  yet  it  is  the  error  with  which  our  poor  la^vs  are  cnmmonly 
charged,  and  charged  with  such  a  conlidence  of  imputation,  as  is  usually 
expressed  when  men  are  speaking  of  a  fact  lo  hv  lamenleil,  rather  than 
discussed.  1  know  of  no  substantial  reply  which  can  he  made  to  that 
charge.  They  d ben u rage  many  of  the  best  habits  tjf  the  people,  of 
which  their  industry,  ihe  mo^t  obviously  alfected,  is  only  the  first. 
They  may  have  been  connteracied,  ihey  bav^e  bt^en  counteracted/by  the 
presence  of  other  more  whoftsome  invigmating  powens  in  the  compound 
of  our  national  fortunes;  but  their  tendency  by  themselves  is  to  para- 
lyse and  corrupt  those  whom  thry  profess  to  protect.  There  is  poison 
in  the  alms  of  their  mistaken  chanty  J—  pp.  6'l — ^4. 

'  The  first  aspect  of  a  fi:>ied  legal  pro\i^n»n  nf  maintenance,  in  the 
contingency  of  want,  ijidepcndent  of  personal  character,  or  any  other 
pledge  of  antecedent  economy ^  exertion,  prudence,  or  merit  »it  any  kind,^ 
IS  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  all  who  like  bread  l>etter  than  lnh' * 
and  living  at  ease  more  than  on  the  pi  net  ice  of  telf-denbd,  t^ 
liiuch  of  iheir  pains^  especially  the  paiti^  of  contrivanctf  ftnd  fr 
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the  buftban^ry  of  thetr  affoirs^  to  tbe  readier  and  lesi  irksome  |i!ti!  of 
liviiig  at  the  cc«t  of  others  ou  tbc  wide  open  comiDon  %>(  parish  iubsist^ 
#tict-.  If  they  cannot  resort  to  u  for  all  ihey  waut,  tod  make  it  thdr 
u*h  revenue  at  oticr,  still  to  push  th«*  advanuge  of  thtir  us«  of  it^  t& 
ihink  of  ii  sis  a  sttre  resourct;  against  their  heedlessness,  iiidiscTetioR, 
and  nii^tiikt*^ ;  to  play  ^ith  their  duliesp  whkh  they  may  discanj  at  wiUp 
»ikI  lie  quite  feeiitms  and  ^ettlrd  in  lliclr  view  npoii  tbe  liberality  of  the 
law  J  wbich  cannot  discard  ihera,  &eem$  to  be  a  true  picture  of  ihe  fact 
a  ad  I  he  theory  of  our  parochial  coastitutbn,  as  add  raised  to  tbe  feel- 
ings  of  our  common  pt^ple,  agaiikst  their  industry.  Originally,  indeed, 
it  was  intended  that  the  grant  of  relief  should  be  purchased  by  l4iboi]r. 
Bm  the  providing  a  place  of  work  is  a  part  of  a  man^  own  duty.  At 
thcfecsT,  therefore,  the  law  undeTtook  to  relieve  him  from  one  ln$txiii» 
of  \vh  proper  duty,  and  ^o  fur  did  aaiis^.  But  the  law  has  failed  g^ev- 
eusly  in  the  threat  of  performing  it  tor  hira,  in  findmg  htm  lh«  eipployt 
and  h  glad  to  du  the  best  it  can  to  keep  its  promise  of  dnding  him  tbo 
3ubi<»tence.  Upon  this  ground  of  eagiLgcmeni  be  has  gained  over  tbe 
seventy  of  tlic  law^  atid  prolited  by  m  kindness  ;  and  stands  at  pr»enl 
en  n  tenure  of  very  ea^y  conditions,  with  a  right  to  be  a&  dcpundcnt  a* 
his  vices  or  idleness  can  make  bim/— pp^  65,  66, 

*  The  founilation  ui  all  moral  feeling  aiid  moral  conduct  is  lo  a  re- 
ipousibility,  tn  a  mau*s  own  person,  in  the  consequences  of  his  conduct. 
A  sense  and  perceptioji  of  this  responsibility  is  the  spring  of  the  pr:&cli€al 
principles  of  virtue.  It  enters  into  our  bighest  duties.  The  poor  taws 
!ihake  this  fuundation.  They  tell  a  man,  he  shall  not  be  re^jionsibte  for 
y$  want  of  exertion,  forethought,  sobriety.  They  deal  with  him  as  if 
no  such  re%ponsihitity  existed.  By  cancelling  tbe  natural  penalties  of 
a  great  deal  of  his  vice,  they  darken  and  perplex  his  own  notions  ol  ihe 
demerit  of  it. 

'  Tiie  parochial  dependent  has  himself  but  little  gratitude  for  tbe  re* 
lief  idTorded  him.  It  might  have  been  expected^  that  public  alms  wouM 
be  repaid  with  thankfulrtes^s  at  least ;  but  the  expectation,  if  tiot  takea 
up  on  a  false  and  narrow  view  from  the  drst,  is  certainly  disappcjinted 
in  the  fact*  The  most  dissatisfied  and  disc  on  ten  ted  may  be  seen  among 
our  parochial  poor.  Whether  it  be  that  the  loss  of  the  vigour  of  honest 
exertion  spoils  the  temper,  or  that  tbe  gross  iniemperance  frequent 
among  them,  eats  out  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong*  as  much  as  it 
aggravates  their  wants;  or  that  the  captiousness  of  disputing  upon  an 
indedniie  cluim  makes  every  thing  seem  too  little  fur  thera  ;  or  that  iba 
practice  of  looking  to  others  for  help  mast  make  a  man  restless  in  hlm- 
aelf,  and  throw  him  oi!  from  tbe  centre  of  his  repose ;  or  tliat  ahnsp  w  hich 
vere  meant  to  be  medicine,  and  not  food,  vitiate  the  moral  habit,  merely 
hy  being  constant ;  or  some  touch  of  all  these  provocationi  together  j 
^e  certainly  can  sec  little  of  the  spirit  either  of  thankfulness  or  con- 
tentment under  tbe  most  profuse  expenditure  of  le^al  charity/ — pp. 
71.73.  o  ^        rr 

*  The  trant|uillijeing  dttci  of  sober  habits  of  labour,  is  ao  much  of  the 
rpcace  and  good  order  of  society.  It  h  not  tbe  Ubouring  bull,  that  be- 
f  (ins  to  gore,  and  throw  the  meadow  Into  alarm  ;  but  the  mere  idle  gni- 

iers,  who,  if  they  have  any  bad  blood  in  tbem^  are  itung  to  violence  by 
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iKe  firjst  fly  that  molests  them*  It  woulij  ba  well,  therefore,  if  every 
parish  retainer  would  h^  sati^ded  with  being  idle :  but  be  is  likely  to  b# 
Its  troublesome  as  he  is  *dte,  and  as  inischievous  m  usele^.'^pp,  7%  73, 

Tlieefifect  of  die  poor  laws  upon  marriage,  and  its  long  train  of 
conseiiuent  duties,  (constituting,  m  far  as  lhi«  life  only  is  concerned, 
the  great  bnsine^  and  the  highest  enjoyment  of  life,)  is  not  over- 
looked by  this  eloquent  and  judicions  writer.  He  speaka  of  it  in 
tlie  same  tone  of  reasoning  morality  which  breatlie>^  so  deeply  throut^h^ 
out  \m  dissertation.  Some  obiiervations,  however,  may  be  added 
tipon  l\\^  practical  effect  of  marriages  caused  or  promoted  by  such 
encouragement  as  results  from  the  prospect  of  rt lying  upon  the 
resources  of  others, — in  other  words  upon  a  species  of  legal  men- 
dicity. 

Nothin«f  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  mmiber  of  marriages 
is  and  must  be  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence^^ — immtiiiuieiy 
in  nil  countries  e]&cept  England^  and  mmiuteitf  even  in  England ; 
because,  although  the  poor  laws  have  a  tendency  to  violtile  this  un- 
questionable principle^  it  is  too  stnmg  to  be  set  aside  by  adhcititioui 
means.  Besides  that  as  poverty  in  England  does  not  mean  the  same 
degree  of  privation  as  elsewhere,  population  is  less  likely  to  sur- 
pai»s  its  ju^t  and  healthy  limitation.  But  althougli  the  poor  laws  are 
itot  powerful  enough  to  create  a  ruinous  incieaise  of  the  number 
of  marriages,  they  are  able  to  effect,  and  do  effect  an  extensive 
change  in  the  parties  concerned,  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the 
community,  and  highly  unjust  as  regarding  the  individuals  affected 
by  it-  Marriage  is  and  ought  to  be  the  common  aim  of  mankind; 
the  motive  of  exertion  among  the  young ;  the  source  of  com  fort  to 
the  aged;  the  point  of  boj>e  and  of  rest.  But  under  theinHuencs 
-of  the  poor  laws  much  of  this  moral  order  is  distorted ;  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  may  not  be  altered^  but  the  same  persons  will  not 
be  married. 

Supposing  an  insulated  community  of  a  thousand  individuals  in 
that  usual  degree  of  prosperity  which  permits  sixteen  persons  an- 
nually (eight  of  each  sex)  to  venture  upon  the  implied  consequence* 
of  the  marriai^e  stale,  seven  of  these  eight  marriages  will  probably 
take  place  amttng  ihoae  who  have  nothing  beyond  their  own  iudus- 
Ixy  to  subsist  upon.     Under  the  poor  law  system,  we  have  no  right 
lo  expect  that  the  persons  married  w  ill  he  those  best  qualiHed  for 
so  grave  a  charge  as  the  luuintenunce  and  education  of  children  ;  be* 
cause  the  cerlanity  of  parish  aid  iuHtienceN  the  careless  and  '^^ 
provident,  and  if  they  do  iiot  go  the  length  of  niai  ryk>g  * 
poie  of  becotsiing  pensioners  on  the  parisli,  (a  practi**- 
already  commencedi)  they  certainly  uiarry  w iihout  fc 
vbus  reluctance  to  iudi  aiaiataiice;  afid  thustb 
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mmd  which  unfit  them  fur  the  iiurture  and  education  of  afi  i 
trious  progeny,  teiul  to  place  them  in  the  character  of  par^ts. 

How  far  the  human  mind  and  disposition  may  be  especled  to 
•hew  a  family  likcnei»^,  such  as  we  nsualJy  sec  in  pergonal  features, 
js  an  old  dispute :  certain  it  is  that  we  all  recognize  this  opinion  in 
ouraelvea^  in  wondering  when  we  witness  any  striking  instaDce  to 
the  contmry;  but  it  is  nnnere§sary  to  insiit  upon  this,  as  the  un^ 
doubted  influence  of  daily  example  cannot  but  predispose  the  imi- 
tative mind  of  children  to  tlje  industry  or  idleness  which  \%  daily  be- 
fore them*     From  tbii  cause  the  community  suffers  severely,  not 
only  in  the  increase  of  poor-nites,  but  from  the  moriil  e^il  thu«pro* 
' ^  Qgated  even  in  a  greater  degree-     But  how  much  more  severely 
l9oes  this  perversign  operate  against  those  who  are  not  idle  and  not 
pftn provident,  who  feci  that  mniTbge  is  a  state  of  re^pon^ibihty,  and 
Tesist  ihe  impulses  of  their  ntitnre  lalher  thini  be  degraded  from  the 
honouniblc  independence  of  mind  which  disdains  to  ^nbMst  upon 
any  other  eseriion  than  its  own !     To  such  persons  mariiage  is  dif* 
iicull  and  often  impossible  orattainmenl,  and  becomes  so  from  the 
"^Bpemticin  of  these  debasing  lavvs,  which  cannot  encourage  idleness 
nilhout  diiscourngin^  industry:  for,  if  pari,^h  rates  are  tt>  be  paid, 
Rages  mu^t  be  cfjuaii/ed;  that  is,  must  he  kept  nnnattFrally  low  ss 
ejrardinp  the  nciivcand  the  indu^^trious,  becjiuse  persons  of  oppo- 
iite  cliarucler  and  il»eir  families  are  to  be  supported,  however  mi* 
crably,  from  the  funds  destined  for  the  rrward  Qf  labour,     And 
bis  perhaps  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  injustice  of  the  poor 
iws  becomes  most  evident ;  that  they  are  ttot  so  much' a  tax  on  the 
rich  to  feed  the  poor,  as  a  tax  on  the  industrious  labourer  to  feed 
i»c  family  of  the  idler,  instead  uf  adding  to  society  children  edu- 
cated after  his  own  example* 

We  say  no  more  of  the  |>oor-rates  m  they  affect  the  resource  of 
he  rich  and  the  efiudttft  of  the  poor :  let  us  now  touch  upon  the  r«* 
nedie^  which  have  been  attempted,  or  which  are  at  this  time  pra» 
Died. 
By  far  tite  most  numerous  class  of  Poor-l^aw  reformers  have  pro- 
[ipoi^ed  in  some  >liape  or  other  what  are  now  called  workhouses  \  but 
Fii'hichp  in  th*-  beginning  of  the  system,  when  work  w  aj*  really  in  con- 
Viemplalinn,  went  umier  the  \em  odious  appellation  of  Houses  of 
|)^f ainlenance,  or  Houses  of  Pr<itectioii  i  they  are  now  undentood 
luell  enough  by  the  poor  as  well  a*  the  rich  to  threaten  no  fatiguing 
pmployment,  so  that  the  name  of  workhou^  is  no  lunger  nvoidcd. 
|6if  Josiah  Child,  about  the  year  l(i69,  projecled  the  formation  of  i 
ilxmdon  and  its  suburbs  into  a  province  for  this  ptir|>ose,  and  pub- 
Hi^hed  among  his  other  discourses  a  well-considercil  plan  to  this  ef- 
f  Jcrt,  snp4;rior  perhaps  to  atiy  which  has  since  appearcdi  aa  coiv 
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liiiiiiiig  enough  of  severity  and  of  authority  over  Uie  ilis^oluie 
pauper  to  Imve  coutintd  die  pt*o»s-rate  wiiluii  iu  aucicut  limit* 
KoUiing  bovvt;vcr  tvai*  done  at  that  liaie  m  turllierance  of  the 
lieme ;  uiul  when  the  prc^tiui  u  i.t(  llie  vv;ir  on  Uic  liitided  iulerest^ 
thcri^'tgnij  uf  King  V\  jliiani  awl  Qut^eti  AiuiVf  hud  called  the  at- 
teutioii  o('  LockCi  M^ud^ville,  and  Detuf^  (the  uiont  Bagauioui 
inenartlie  age^)  to  the  oiaiiagenieut  of  the  poor,  much  more  in  the 
negative  tliaa  in  the  aiiirnialivo  seeniii  to  have  been  ei^tahUshed ; 
Certainly  nothing  mutcrial  y\m  Htlenipted  by  legi^ilatian  until  the 
U  Geo.  I,  (i\»  L>.  17-^*)  whyii  paris^li  oftictT!)  were  empowered  to 
purchase  or  hii  e  iiousii^,  and  make  coiUr;ict&  '  tor  the  lodging,  em* 
ploying  and  keeping  of  poor  persons.' 

'riuiji  encouraged,  llie  poor  house  syilem  came  into  great  repute, 
and  the  expenditure  of  utany  parii*hes  seems  at  that  time  to  have 
he  e  n  hs  s^  ne  d  by  the  i  n  d  i  re  e  t  eii'e  c  t  of  t  It  is  e^  pedient*  I  n  th  e  niiddl  e 
of  the  last  century  the  Vagraiit  Act  passed,  and  the  poor  laws  ap- 
pear to  have  attracted  very  general  atteiuiou  ;  but  tlie  matiy  scheme* 
then  adoat  present  hille  more  Uiuu  variouii  moilLticationa  of  liic 
ivorkliouse  system.  Some  recomaieiided  whole  counties  to  be  in- 
corporated for  this  purpose,  ottiers  were  satisfied  ^ith  hundreds  or 
districts  of  ten  or  tifleen  parishes;  and  this  last  reconHuendacion 
WJis  largely  carried  into  effect  iu  Suffolk,  one  half  of  vvhich  county 
esthibits  this  form  of  management.  From  this  time,  Mr*  Gilbert 
Blade  himself  conspicuous  by  his  indefatigable  atttution  to  tire  poor 
laws.  He,  however,  etl'ected  nothing,  except  that,  after  twenty 
years  consumed  iu  various  elTort^i,  h^  prevailed  on  parliament  to  pass 
ati  act  which  aHorded  an  in c readied  facility  to  the  incorporation  of 
parishes,  in  furtherance  of  the  workhouse  system.  That  system  wa* 
thus  introduced  into  a  fourth  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  now  therefore 
calls  for  hudi  remarks  as  dear-bougbt  experience  and  retrospect 
may  supply* 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  all  projectors  shoidd  have  reconmiendeil 
the  workhouse  :!iysteni  with  so  much  unanimity^  not  only  because 
an  ardent  miud  cannot  fail  to  be  desirous  of  eatabhshing  a  visible 
sign  of  its  own  activit) ,  but  because  the  love  of  power,  and  the  cir- 
cumstantial details  of  its  e?tercise  in  the  mana^^emeut  of  a  crowd  of 
paupers,  is  a  direct  motive  for  proposing  this  khid  of  reform.  The 
patronage  created  by  such  schemes  is  al^o  alluring ;  a  builder  is  fust 
to  be  eniplo}id,  and  a  long  train  of  ^overiiorw,  treasurers,  maiiters 
find  mistresses  and  tradesmen  of  all  descriptions  are  lo  perpetuate 
tlie  visionary  empire  of  the  great  tirsl  mover  of  tlte^t:  uuihi plied 
authoritieH  and  appointmeuts.  Bii'  !f*''-t  -M  •-l-*^  f-  .,.>..A.i  to  be 
enforced  by  any  workhouse  Mrhcni  ibonr, 
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plice  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  m  strikjng  as  the  emtncipatioo  oC 
the  greater  portion  of  the  humati  species  without  injury,  nav,  with 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  re^t  r  Not  onlv  ihe  »!iive-labour  of  an 
s&iemblage  of  paupers  of  all  agei  and  conditions  can  never  answer 
9M  a  profitable  speculation,  but  we  know  that  the  slave-labour  of 
convicts  in  the  hulks,  men  selected  af  fit  for  labour^  cannot  be 
brought  to  repay  the  expense  of  their  mainlenance.  In  fact,  slavery 
is  m  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  Europe  as  it  is  odious  in 
itself,  and  it  baa  been  gradually  superceded  by  hired  work,  becauae 
that  was  found  more  proti table  to  the  employer,  i\nd  here  again 
mother  beneficial  distinction  has  arisen  from  modern  activity ;  what 
was  once  uoi verbally  labour  by  the  day,  is  now  done  by  task- work, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  every  employment  admits ;  even  in  agricul* 
ture,  to  which  task-work,  generally  speaking,  seems  inapplicable, 
every  favourable  occBiton  is  taken  for  introducing  it,  and  with  no 
smutl  benelit  in  those  cr»untiea  where  tlie  payment  of  labour  being 
partly  defrayed  from  the  poor  rales,  active  or  meritoriouf  labour  had 
become  absurd,  and  the  day-labourer  was  i^radually  lessening  hit 
exertions.  Indeed,  had  not  the  principles  of  ia5^k-work  intervened 
with  convincing  proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  the  human 
body  might  seem  to  have  become  eftete  in  these  latter  times,  day^ 
labourers  in  husbandly  having  lessened  their  exertions  and  shortened 
their  hours  of  labour  very  considerably  within  the  memor)^  of  man. 
Of  the  three  kinds  of  labour,  we  may  say  that  slave-labour  h  per- 
formed with  discontent,  day  labour  with  indifference,  and  task-work 
with  alacrity  and  pleasure;  luckily  for  mankind,  the  debtor  and 
creditor  account  of  the  employer  shews  a  corresponding  result. 

Urns  much  in  generuL  But  in  the  workhouse  system  many 
other  ubstacle*^  and  hindrances  peculiar  to  itself  occur,  which  render 
the  prirfii  ridiculous  and  the  loss  enormous  to  all  ihe  parishes  which 
have  adopted  it.  How,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  we  find,  after  the 
experience  of  many  years,  that  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  are  still  shut  up  without  apparent  motive^  each  eaniing  oa 
an  average  the  miserable  pittance  of*  sixpence  a  week,  and  cost- 
ing above  a  shilling  a  day  for  maintenance  ?  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  original  motive  for  establishing  workhouses,  that  of  profit 
from  the  labour  of  the  inmates*  and  of  economy  in  their  mainte- 
nance  has  long  since  crased»    *  The  %vay,*  says  Sir  Frederick  Eden, 

*  3«  Poor  Hciurn*  Qi  1U03  •  iti  llie  third  column  it  iippr«ir«  tKut  ihf  cxpeiidiiurc  ia 
poii1igitiK:i  wh)  t.fnfA^yi,  ill  iJjr  tenth  column,  tlmi     '  '    r  of  pt^nona  tb?n  m 

workhiniira  wjn  hLi.lTiW,  flnd  lU  iho  nlFUli  ^dumii  Umt  In  rimt  jear  Tl,©*?!!! 

Alsi^pfituf  ^r  wccIl  p4?f  head,  Ih^j  MOiiJd  jinvc  c^sLnic  ..  ,,..i....L  nhicti  ebbj  benettf 
ibc  trytli  \  JI9  wlicie  llie  [mmt  mrt^  ftiVitd  b_y  thv  fiiNster  nl  ilw  wurkhouAf,  the  v»iiw  ftf 
ilie  work  done  ii  unknuwft.  The  uvcfU^ti  cost  of  mainlenauc<!  iti  worklionsci  ^«* 
ItJ'  S$*t^4.  in  1R03;  ncM  ibp  int-rcaded  ^jrice  of  food  and  house  rt?nt,  tfid  ©He  >tlitllns 
(wr  held  p? r  di;^  will  Mpptur  ii  ai^criilc  citioistt  at  lb«  present  tlra«. 
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^  in  which  these  workhouses  on  iheir  first  establishfnent  effected  a 
reduction  in  parochial  expenditure,  was  by  deterring  the  poor  from 
miking  application  for  relief;  many  of  the  poor  were  thus  spurred  on 
to  labour  for  a  Jivelihoodj  who  would  not  work  as  long  a^  ihey  w'erc 
permiued  to  receive  a  weekly  allowance  from  the  parish/  Mr, Gil- 
berts act  ofl7H2i  (which  was  intended  by  its  author  as  a  temporary 
expedient,)  afforded  this  unforeseen  ttiotive^  as  well  as  new  facilitiei 
for  the  erection  of  worklionsesj  by  empowering  parishes  to  unite  for 
that  puri^jose;  very  few  such  unions  took  place,  till  recourse  was  had 
to  it  as  a  refuge  fruui  the  authority  (»f  magistrates^  who  at  that  time, 
bj  an  excessive  and  uaitljjnking^  hberality  in  their  orders  for  relief, 
threatened  the  ten au try  of  whole  diitricts  with  ruin.  Few  thing! 
can  be  more  unjust,  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous^  than  to  em* 
power  any  man,  or  set  of  men^  to  exercise  the  popular  and  pleasant 
function  of  bountiful  alms-giving  at  the  expense  of  others,  AU  the 
kind  and  social  qualities  of  human  nature  were  set  in  array  against 
tlie  cruelty  of  overseers,  and  for  a  certain  period  of  time  the  pei^ 
Bons  who  received  pansli  relief  fared  nuieh  better  than  the  genera*- 
hty  of  those  from  whom  it  w  as  extorted.  In  consequence  of  this, 
money  was  borrowed  by  the  latter  to  enable  them,  by  building 
workhouses  under  Mr*  Gilbert's  act,  to  escape  from  the  intolerable 
tyranny  under  which  they  laboured.  This  resource,  however,  is  now 
cut  off,  and  hundreds  of  parishes  are  burtbened  vvith  a  heavy  dcbt^ 
Mrhose  workhouses  stand  empty, — having  indeed  become  useless 
from  a  cause  which  we  would  rather  explain  in  the  words  of  the 
Poor  Law  Conunittee  than  in  our  own. — ^  The  workhouse  syslem^ 
though  enacted  with  other  vicws^  yet  for  a  long  time  acted  very 
powerfully  in  deterring  persons  from  throwing  themselves  on  their 
jiarishes  for  relief;  there  were  many  who  would  struggle  through 
their  difficulties  rather  than  undergo  the  di:^ci[)line  of  a  workhouse; 
this  effect  however  is  no  longer  produced  in  the  same  degree,  an^ 
liy  iico  modern  sttitufeSj  the  justices  have  power  under  certaiu  cour 
ditions,  to  order  relief  to  be  given  out  of  the  workhouses/ 

We  shall  not  venture  to  go  further  into  this  topic  than  to  make 
an  obsenration  which  applies  particularly  to  the  subject  of  work- 
houses, and  generally  to  that  kind  and  degree  of  seusibiltty  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  more  essential  feelings  of  justice.  When 
those  who  live  in  superfluity,  or  even  in  decent  competence,  etiler  ii 
workhouse  or  a  cottage,  they  cannot  avoid  being  struck  with  any 
thing  winch  appears  less  comfortable  or  less  neat  than  their  own 
manner  of  living  ;  for  being  accustomed  to  see  no  other,  this  is  th« 
only  evidence  by  which  they  cati  judge^  Hence  it  is,  that  a  work- 
house which  has  been  erected  for  that  purpose,  is  usually  the  best 
house  in  the  parish,  and  this  not  in  country  parishes  only ;  the  su1>- 
iirhi  af  thi  metropolis  furnish  uumerum  iustaucea  of  this  folUv 
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ih&ugli  not  so  notorimis  us  those  which  induced  a  foreigner  to  re-» 
mark  on  ihe  dijfereuc  ^^ppcnntncc  of  our  pa  bees  nmi  L>f  otir  public 
hospit^iis.  The  building  mihI  furtiilure  of  a  workhouse  must  be  un- 
u»uuUy  nienHj  where  the  lodging  of  each  paufH^r  cutiiiucd  m  it  duei 
Bol  coist  tive  or  siK  poutjcis  pt.*r  »mmoi,  in  interest  ot  money  expend- 
ed ill  builiiiivj^,  and  in  funniure  mid  m  tht;  rc^pitir  of  boih.  Tlie  food 
and  raiment  of  a  workhouse  pauper,  lu  J  803,  aver^gt-d  \kt  t5/,  per 
tnnnni,  so  lh;il  above  ^O/.  is  expended  for  tho  saktr  of  coiitiiiiDg  a 
person,  who^  for  a  fourth  purt  of  thai  sum  in  weelciy  allowances, 
wutdd  i^Iudly  quit  ihe  place  and  obtain  hi§  liberty.  Thus  the  useless  *  \ 
wretchtdtu'ss  af  one  purty  i^  bou^^ht  at  the  expense  of  the  other; 
and  the  industry  of  a  number  of  valuable  men  1 03 1  to  die  coniunitntj 
in  the  odious  occupation  of  guarding  and  managing  these  rccefA-* 
cles  of  vice  ;ind  idleness. 

Our  Itmiu*  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  further  details  as  to  the 
prudential  or  moral*  effects  of  workhouses,  but  as  the  J»um  expended 
in  thii  manner  amounts  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  total  expenditure  on 
the  pof>r»  the  !>ubjcct  de3er\es  to  be  brought  under  ibe  special  000- 
sitleruliun  of  the  public* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  iketch  rapidly  the  several  points 
which  are  insisted  on  iy  the  Keport  of  the  Poor  Law  Committer 
not  only  as  it  goes  to  the  examination  of  the  e^pedients^  whtch^ 
at  the  present  time,  are  proposed  for  the  reforntatiou  of  these 

4liws^  but  AS  it  includes  a  most  ili^tinct  enunciation  of  solid  prln- 
dplesi,  without  which  the  quci^tion  cannot  be  rightly  dihcussed ; 
and  if  in  our  observations  we  ^liould  venture  to  doubt  the  expedi- 
ency of  certain  suggestions  which  have  obtained  their  approbation, 
ur  to  propose  any  new  principle  of  our  own^  we  are  confident  that 

M^y  such  »n  enltghLened  committee  we  shall  not  be  looked  ulioii  ii 

ymperlineiit  intruders  into  their  province,  but  as  endeavouring  to 
jcontiibute  to  the  general  slock  of  information,  and  even  of  specu- 
lation, on  u  subject  as  difficult  is  it  is  necessary  to  be  thoroughly 
understot)d* 

The  committee  commence  their  Report  by  noticing  the  ancient 
ttattttes  resjieciing  the  poor;  nothing  however  beyond  the  repression 

"Ibf  beggary,  and  die  pauper  police^  necessary  and  common,  no  doubt^ 
to  all  liuropean  stales,  appears  anterior  to  the  reign  of  l^liiEabeth* 
In  her  iifth  year,  (i5li3)  a  compidsory  ;issRssment  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  commenced^  and  this  well- intended  law  wus  regulated 
and  enforct^d  by  successive  enactmentn  of  the  I4th,  1 8th,  and  39th 
years  of  this  (|ueei]'s  reign,  till,  in  her  43d  year,  (iGOl)  the  system 
was  consumtnated  by  that  statute  *  which  coiitinues  to  this  day  the 
fundamental  and  operative  law  on  tlie  subject* 

'  Thi^  new  and  impurtunt  principle  of  coropuhory  provision  for  the 

*  TiiU  iuLject  Ji  tr cited  ia  it  ttM*ittly  mmamt  hy  Mr,  DtftKin,  pp,  48—56. 

ini  potent^ 


iiiipot«tit(  md  for  setting  tu  work  the  able,  onglnatedj  without  doubi,  in 
motives  of  llur  puretit  humanity,  and  was  directed  to  the  equrlab!e  pur- 
pinc  of  preventing  this  burthen  fftlltng  exclubively  uppn  the  charimblei 
But  such  a  compulsory  contribution  ior  the  india^^ut,  trom  the  funds 
originHlly  Hcctimulattfcl  from  the  labour  and  industry  of  orhei^,  ct>u1d 
Bat  fail  in  process  of  lime,  with  the  inc^eaie  of  popubitkni  nhich  it  was 
calculated  to  foster,  to  produce  the  unfurtunate  ettect  of  abmijjg  tbo^e 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classest  on  which,  accoitlujg  ir> 
the  nature  of  things,  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind  ha*  been 
made  to  rest.  By  di  mi  niching  thi^  natura!  impulse  by  which  men  are 
instigated  to  industry  and  good  conduct,  by  superseding  the  nt-ccssky 
of  providing  in  the  season  of  health  and  vigour  for  the  wants  <d  sickness 
tQd  old  age,  a.nd  by  making  poverty  and  misery  the  condifioTTs  ou  which 
relief  is  to  be  obtained,  your  Committee  cannot  but  fear,  from  a  refer- 
ence to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  poor,  and  Increased  and  increasing 
amount  of  the  sums  raified  for  their  relief,  that  this  system  is  perpetually 
encouraging  and  iiicreasiug  the  amount  of  misery  it  was  designe«l  to  a)> 
leviate^  creating  at  the  same  time  an  unlimited  demand  on  funds  which 
it  ciinnot  augment;  and  as  every  system  of  relief  founded  on  compulsory 
erractments  must  be  divested  of  the  character  of  benevolence,  so  it  is 
without  its  bene  fie  iaS  elfects;  as  li  proceeds  from  no  impulse  of  charityj 
it  creates  no  feelings  of  gratitude^  ami  not  unfrequenily  engenders  dis* 
positions  and  habits  calculated  to  separate  rather  than  unite  the  interests 
of  ihe  higher  and  lower  orders  cif  the  ct^mmunity ;  even  the  obligationi 
of  natural  afleclion  are  no  h»nger  left  to  their  own  impulst.%  but  the  nui* 
tual  support  of  the  nearest  rdati*ins  has  been  actually  t-njoined  by  a 
positive  law,  which  the  authority  of  magistrates  is  continuaily  required 
to  enforce/^  p,  4, 

Having  thus  described  the  mode  of  operation,  and  the  effect  af 
the  pour  lav^s,  with  excellent  brevity  and  precision,  the  committee 
proceed  to  examine  ihG  recent  proposals  (especially  tiiose  which 
mny  be  called  parliamentary)  for  various  mod iii cations  of  the  general 
principle  of  assessment  ou  real  property,  U'he  first  in  order  is  that 
uhLcb  seeks  to  assesi  personal  property  aba:  this,  no  duuht,  ia 
within  the  intention  of  the  law,  as  it  is  withit)  that  of  the  land  tax 
act ;  hut  it  ba»  failed  in  both  instances,  and  must  for  ever  fail^  uo- 
hm  the  sunie  powers  of  inquiry  which  have  been  so  unpopular  for 
tbe  eRfurcetnent  of  the  income  tax,  be  accorded  for  this  purpose.* 
This  can  scarcely  be  advisable;  and  the  proposal  for  a^se^sing  the 
property  invested  in  the  public  funds,  exclusive  of  any  other  per- 
sonal property,  not  only  labours  under  the  diUiculty  of  deteraiinin^  in 
aid  of  what  pari zs lies  such  assessment  ought  to  be  applied;  but  it  ii 
not  the  opituon  of  the  committee,  nor  can  it  be,  we  auppoite,  of  any 
large  poriion  of  the  public,  ^  that  either  justice  or  policy  would 
permit  a  tax  to  be  imposed  on  money  lent  to  the  state,  while  sums 
at  interest  on  other  securities  remain  practically  exempt/  p*  7* 
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The  cincl«  proposal  of  assessing  houseljolders  according  (o  the 
tiumber  of  persona  they  emplayp  b  disposed  of  as  trapmcucable  in 
tnanurttcturing  disiricts,  and  likeJy  to  operate,  in  all  diatrkts,  ai  to 
obstnictioii  to  eniplayment  generally. 

In  discussing  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  principle  of  asi^ess- 
men!  us  it  re*»ards  small  tenements  iti  populous  towns,  ihe  committee 
seem  d  is  postal  to  yield  to  the  instances  and  arguments  which  have 
been  adduced,  and  lo  impose  the  assesament  on  ihe  liuidlard  instead 
of  the  tenant  in  ^uch  cases.  As  to  the  limitation  (extent)  of  such 
an  exception  from  the  general  rule  of  assessing  the  occupier,  the 
bill  lately  introduced  into  parliament  by  the  Poor  Law  Committee 
judiciously  contincs  it  to  pariishes  where  the  rent  of  houses  Jorms 
above  lUree-fourdis  of  the  total  rents h 

The  un^mccessful  attempts  at  rating  the  HUN  Bit  ED  in  aid  of  a.nj 
one  of  its  parishes  overburlliened  w  ilh  poor  have  attracted  the  no* 
tice  of  the  Committt^e.  Nothing  perhaps  proves  the  inexperience 
of  the  legislators  «hi>  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  poor  law  system, 
more  than  such  tni  enactment^  vihichj  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
place  eveiy  parish  and  every  parish  officer  in  the  situation  of  the  ma- 
gistrates; who  arc  now  by  law  empowered  to  give  away  the  money 
of  otlicr  jieople;  and  would  add  the  temptation,  that — In  so  far  at 
the  poor- rates  can  be  made  to  lessen  wages — the  poor-rates  levied 
on  other  parishes  %vtmld  go  into  the  pockets  of  those  as^ased  m 
the  over  burthen  cd  parish.  We  need  not  endeavour  to  specify  the 
frauds  to  which  this  %vould  give  rise.  The  Committee  are  of  opi- 
nion tliat  such  as^tstance^  if  granted  at  all,  should  be  derived 
from  the  coti^TY  ;  but  this  under  regulations  which  we  do  not 
discuss,  as  thinking  that  no  modi  lie  a  lion  can  render  adviiable  a 
power  to  assess  a  comity  in  aid  of  the  negligence  or  mismanagement 
of  a  particular  pari<$h  in  it;  besides  that  it  would  be  highly  impolitic 
to  enact  prospectively  a  st>rl  of  average  desolation,  which  in  the 
event  might  thus  ex  lend  over  a  whole  county  at  ouce,  instead  of 
giving  warnmg  by  tlie  failure  of  parish  after  parishi.  Even  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  by  a  national  assessment  has  been 
proposed  by  some  unreflecting  innovators :  the  observation  of  the 
Committee  on  thiv  subject  is  unanswerable,  and  it  is  also  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  applicable  to  tlie  forgoing  proposal.  *  Tliey  refer  to 
the  impossibility  of  devising  any  adequate  means  to  check  Uie  de- 
mands upon  such  a  fund»  when  every  excess  in  parochial  disburse- 
ments would  be  merged  in  the  general  expenditure  of  tlie  empire.' 
— p,  H.  ] 

The  next  object  to  which  the  Committee  have  turned  thetr  atten^J 
tion  is  surely  most  important^ — ^  the  meauii  of  afTording  special  en-r 
couragemcnt  and  facility  to  mcri  tor  ions  industry  for  rescuing  itseli 
from  the  evils  of  an  habitual  reliance  upon  parochial  relief;'  and  thef 
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liave  looked  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  they  gay,  '  with  the  more 
an^ciety,  from  the  entire  conviction,  that  in  proportion  to  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  persons  nho  are  reduced  to  this  unfortunate  de- 
pendence, must  be  not  only  the  increase  of  misery  to  each  indivi* 
dual,  but  also  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  people,  and  ultimately, 
from  the  concurrent  tendency  of  these  evils,  ihe  insecurity  and 
danger  of  ihe  iitate  ilsclf/  llie  comparison  of  Friendly  Societies 
and  Saving  Banks  is  thm  brought  into  discussion,  and  wc  confess 
that  we  view  with  some  alarm  the  favourable  mentiou  of  ^  Parochial 
Benefit  Sot^ieties,  calculated  to  afford  greater  pecuniary  advantages 
than  would  ret$ult  from  the  unaided  contributions  of  the  subscribers/ 
To  us  it  appears  that  lliis  involves  a  most  dangerous  engagement 
and  insurance  against  die  events  of  futurity,  as  affording:  to  the  pre-* 
sent  occupiers  of  land  a  power  to  burdien  the  land  itself,  thereby 
violating  the  principle  so  fully  recognised  by  the  Committee,  *that 
there  can  be  no  check  upon  such  a  Sind,  whereby  persons  would  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  rates  who  are  not  upon  the  spot  to  con-* 
tfol  the  eifpenditure.' 

The  responsibiliiy  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  poor  law  system 
i»  sufficiently  serious;  but  as  it  is  gratuilous,  (that  is,  not  for  value 
received,)  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  ihe  pleasure  of  the  loo- generous 
promiser  of  what  may  become  impossible,  and  in  ihe  mean  lime  is 
injurious  to  both  parties.  But  ihis  newly  proposed  responsibility 
]§  of  far  diflerenl  character, — a  regular  compact  w  hich  must  always 
be  irresistibly  construed  against  the  insurer.  The  workhouse  sys^ 
teni  has  been  sufficiently  wiischievous  in  causing  the  expenditure  of 
about  live  millions  of  capital  in  building  and  furniture,  and  tlie 
current  waste  of  about  a  njiUion  a  year,  by  persisting  in  llie  use  of 
what,  if  it  were  disused,  would  be  felt  as  a  reproach  by  the  projec- 
tors; but  the  capital  has  been  expended,  and  the  annual  profusion 
may  cease^  or  be  repressed  at  discretion ^  whereas  these  parochial 
benefit  societies  might  beconje  the  origiti  of  iaterminable  evil,  We 
do  not  comprehend  upon  what  principle  Friendly  societies  can  be 
deemed  at  all  advisable  as  compared  with  Saving  banks,  unle^  ihey 
can  be  supposed  to  offer  an  incenlive  to  a  general  increase,  rather 
than  a  general  decrease  of  frugality,  and  il  be  thought  ihat  more 
subscnbers  would  be  allured  by  their  regulations,  or  to  a  greater 
amount}  than  by  the  quiet  unostetitatious  economy  of  a  Saving  bank. 
In  our  judgment  it  w  ould  be  otherw  lae,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
for  all  other  reasons  Saving  banks  are  preferable. 

Nothing  can  be  less  frjendly  in  fact  tlijin  the  societies  so  mis- 
named. Cabals  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  going  on,  inasmuch  at 
the  majority  of  the  members  are  always  under  temptation  to  com- 
mit a  ruinous  injustice  against  ihe  old  subscribers,  (a  mode  of 
j^icality  of  which  scandalous  instances  htvt  come  before  the  pnb-^ 
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lie,)  and  besittes  this  cbngcr  of  iwholesale  fraud,  in  detail  every 
claimuiil  on  the  society  b  regarded  ^vith  an  evii  eve,  and  mnm 
CMJsted  from  beiR^lit  on  friVQlous  pretencest     But  ^ettutg  ns%d%  the 
incomprlency  of  BetiefU  socielies  to  provide  relief  beyond  ctWf 
of  sickuesjj,  (because  we  §uppose  thecamtiuUee  have  funhef  Tiews,) 
id  setting  aside  the  drunkemie^i  and  debauchery  coruiccted  widi 
tthem^  of  which  ample  evidence*  was  produced,  the  political  conie* 
qtietices  of  these  societies  iu  large  towns  w  not  to  be  slighted,  most 
[of  iJiem  indeed  formiTTg  the  ways  and  means  by  winch  wDrkmen  in 
trades  are  enabled  to  combine  again§t  their  employers.     It  h 
[niatter  for  serious  consideration  how  far  such  thing?  may  have  tended 
CSd  produce  th^t  spirit  of  re^iHtaiice  '  agam^l  all  that  are  set  in  author 
[»ity  over  us/  llie  effects  of  which  are  daily  more  and  more  appa- 
enti     We  must  beware  of  whatever  facilitates  political  combma- 
ioiJ, — whatever  leads  men  to  ^tablish  little  seniUen  of  their  own, 
iBiore  likely  to  form  Catiltnesi  Uian  Catos.     .\lreudy  the  highrs^t 
^courts  of  JudicatuTie  are  degraded  below  the  lowest  in  the  Hubilify 
to  disrespect  and  insult;  and  if  the  disposition  which  has  ihu&  auda- 
^ciously  beeti  manifested  be  not  checked,  it  will  soon  prevent  the 
punishment  of  any  crime  for  which  the  po|nd.ice  shall  think  proper 
proclaim  impunity^     Saving  banks  are  liable  to  no  sncb  abus^: 
bey  are  unequivocally  good  in  their  be^iniiingf  end^  and  operation. 
[I  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  habit  which  they  tend  to  genemfii 
Tand  foster  iihould  be  reprobated  as  selhshnes«  by  a  witness  who  mm 
examined  before  the  Poor  I>aw  Committee,  and  wlujse  evidence  in 
other  respects  bore  marks  of  sound  Judgment ;  as  if  such  si  dt^gret 
of  seli^shoess  (usually  termed  prudence)  were  not  precisely  the  qua- 
lity which  constitutes  perBonal  respc^ctiibility,  and  in  its  extent  the 
boml  of  every  society  in  which  property  is  well  secured, — tliatis,  o( 
every  civilized  nation  upon  earth. 

Two  curious  iiistanccij  arc  adduced  of  parish  farms,  by  means  of 
which  the  poor-rates  are  said  to  have  been  lessened  ^  but  iucb  esta- 
blishments are  generally  objectionable,  for  the  same  reasons  which 
have  always  prevented  parishes  from  catrying  on  any  trade  so  til* 
¥antageousty  as  individuals ;  and  llie  failure  of  such  a  farm  would 
involve  a  waste  of  capital  injurious  to  die  public^  as  well  ai  the  par- 
ticular parish.  But  ihiA  species  of  imprudent  specidalion  is  not 
likely  to  be  vei-y  exten<iive.  We  entertain  much  greater  apprt^hen* 
iiou  of  a  plan  somewhat  allied  to  it,  because  it  recomrnendf  itself 
under  the  seducing  guise  of  benevolent  patronsige  and  liberalily, — 
the  COTTAGE  FAUMs,  of  wliich  s|wcimens  are  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Poor  Law  Report,  We  must  be  permitted  to  dilate 
a  litde  on  this  subject. 
All  the  comforts  and  cottvenienciea  of  life,  beyond  bare  mibsist^ 
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CRcr,  arise  from  the  t^urplus  produce  of  agriculture  beyond  what  is 
cunsuuied  by  the  agricultural  populatbci :  and  sucb  surplus  will  be 
the  larger  m  proportion  ai  farms  are  of  sufficienl  size  to  be  culti- 
vated to  the  best  advantage  by  the  snisiUest  number  of  Jabouren 
and  of  working  cattle.  Hence  it  i^  obvious  lliat  an  arable  farta 
should  be  large  enough  for  the  full  employ tuenl  of  one  tolerable 
plough  team  ;  and  ihiij  is  now  become  so  generally  the  case  and  uto 
effectual  J  that  nearly  two-tlurds  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  consumed  by  tliose  who  are  employed  in  produ- 
citig  and  dispensing  the  necessities  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life,* 
manufacturers,  tradesmen^  professional  men,  slatesmcu,  men  of 
letters,  and  philosophers.  If  the  face  of  the  country  were  divided 
into  small  occupations  cultivated  by  the  spude,  the  same  popula- 
tion perhaps  miglil  exist  i[i  a  stale  somewhat  superior  to  the  beasu 
of  the  fteld,  thougli  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  lowest  labourer  at 
present,  w  hose  lea  and  sugar  are  fetched  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe,  and  who  pays  less  by  lialf  for  his  clothings  household  furni- 
Uirej  and  working  tools,  ihaji  he  must  pay  in  labour^  or  in  money , 
supposing  a  less  complicated  slate  of  society.  He  w  ould  be  sunk, 
and  no  one  elevated  by  thus  recurring  to  the  rude  industry  of  pri- 
mitive limes. 

But  the  admirers  of  cottage  farms  would  say,  that  their  views 
extend  not  beyond  pasturage  for  a  cow  or  two,  though  we  rind 
lambs  also  mentioned  in  one  of  the  examples  given,  Paslurage* 
however,  is  not  so  abundant  in  most  pai  is  of  ihi^  kingdom,  that  it 
could  be  taken  from  the  large  farms  for  such  a  purpose  ;  and  if  it 
could,  the  want  of  w inter  food  (which  is  inevitable)  usually  compels 
iuch  a  cottager  to  sttal  it,  or  to  see  his  cattle  perish — an  alterna- 
tive which  no  one  who  loot^  to  ihe  public  weal  would  wish  to  be- 
cotne  ijiare  common  than  it  already  iis.— Of  tlie  smaller  kind  of 
collage  farms,  or  ralher  large  gardcnn,  we  nmst  observe,  ihat  if  a 
garden  be  sucha^  It*  take  the  labonrt^rs  away  from  farming  eniploy- 
luents,  in  ifiat  degree  must  other  labourers  be  introducecl  into  a 
parish,  and  the  poor  rates  increased  accordingly : — ihe  legitimate 
limit  of  cottage  gardens  therefore  is  very  confined,  and  they  are 
now,  where  they  exi^t,  too  fretjucntly  in  a  neglected  state,— as  un- 

Erofitable  to  the  labourer  as  to  the  public  at  large.  This,  indeed, 
appens  from  the  effect  of  the  poor-rate  relief,  which  keeps  the 
cottager  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilbgr,  and  consequently  negli- 
gent uf  his  uwo  atfuirs  ;  to  the  *^ame  [Hrvading  evil  is  attributable, 
in  some  degree,  his  habitual  inattention  lo  economical  cookery,  by 
means  of  which  the  lovver  classes  in  Scut  I  and  subsist,  and  at  half 
the  expense,  belter  ihsin  the  labourers  m  the  south  of  England, 

•  Svc  ihc  PupulalHMi  AbHract  of  IBll.  The  faniilin  Ui  Etigkuil  md  W*I»  vm- 
fAojed  iu  ^cricultDn,  ire  77a J 99  ;  at!  orher  IhiIuIj*!  ttr«,  l«371«94ll. 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  U9  to  say  more  of  cottage  farms ;  btit  if 
they  were  likely  to  become  prevalent,  very  grave  consideration 
would  be  called  for  by  llie  naiuml  effect  of  heirships  as  jsuch  cus- 
tomary tenants  w  ould  not  fait  again  to  sap  the  existence  of  aU  lai^e 
estates,  as  heretofore  happened  by  the  gradual  transformation  of 
vassals  and  retainers  into  copyholders :  but  what  in  the  ancient  state 
of  society  was  an  improvement,  would  be  in  modern  times  to  retro- 
grade immeasurabty  into  barbarism^  into  a  want  of  every  thing 
beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

We  bold  onrselves  exempted  from  entering  upon  the  subject 
of  settlement;  a  difficulty  res  u  king  from  the  poor  laws>  and 
increasing  ^^itlt  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  the  poor*  Tlie  asto- 
nishing number  of  47TO  appeals  are  stated  to  have  been  entered 
for  trial  at  the  qu3rter'S^:ssions  in  one  twelvemonth ;  and  the 
absolute  iin  possibility  of  tinishing  the  business  brought  before  the 
ma^strates  at  these  times^  begins  to  amount  to  a  delay  of  justice 
not  much  less  ineonvenient  than  the  expenditure  of  ^::JOO,l)00  per 
ammnif  in  removals  of  paupers  and  conse<|uent  litigation.  For 
the  remedy  of  ihiii  evil,  the  poor  law  committee,  which  reckons 
among  its  members  several  leading  magistrates  in  their  respective 
counties,  was  adinirably  calculated ;  aiul  the  pages  in  which  they 
have  handled  this  *  subject  at  lai^e,  therein  proposing  to  establish 
select  vestries,  and  to  give  more  power  to  the  magistrates  in  petty 
sessions,  are  as  masterly  in  practical  view  s,  as  many  of  the  preceding 
pages  are  in  the  clear  and  concise  depression  of  general  principles 
M'hich  heretofore  had  only  been  understood  and  recognized  by  those 
who  had  studied  good  authors,  or  thought  deeply  for  themselves. 
And  here  we  particularly  advert  to  the  opinion  and  arguments  of 
the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  'providing  work  for  all  such  per- 
sons as  may  require  il/f  The  contingent  impossibility  of  doing 
this,  and  the  injury  sustained  from  impotent  attempts  to  fulfil  such 
an  engagement,  are  treated  with  all  the  delicacy  due  to  the  well- 
meant  enactments  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth'  ?nd  to  those  whose 
active  benevolence  prompts  them  to  devise  employment,  or  to 
give  alms  bvinhly,  witliout  reflecting  that  in  the  first  cases  ihey 
subtract  from  the  funds  of  labour^  unless  the  newly  devisecL 
employment  be  a  creniion  of  labour; — and  in  the  second,  that  J 
money  bestowed  upon  the  improvident,  is  a  bounty  for  the  em:ou--^ 
ragcment  of  improvidence*  The  old  law  j  against  giving  vagrants' 
aims  cannot  be  enforced  ;  but  the  distinct  knowledge  of  mode 
times  upon  this  subject  ought  to  give  full  effect  to  its  spirit  an 
intention. 
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In  proposing  to  authorize  llie  appointment  of  a  salaried  officer^ 
mktnd  of  assistant  overseer,  iti  every  parish  where  the  mtijdiity  of 
llie  vestry  coticur  in  it,  the  committee  state,*  that  '  they  proceed 
on  gromidi*  of  experience  rather  than  of  theory,  the  practice  having 
long  been  benelicialty  adopted  in  many  popiitoua  parishes/ — Tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  such  an  appojntmetit^  as  being 
at  once  the  cheapejit  as  well  as  the  most  efFcctntil  mode  of  checking 
unraasonahle  applications  for  relief:  it  is  tlie  cheapest  m(»de,  be- 
cause the  office  of  overseer  requires  *  a  sacrifice  of  time  which  it  is 
unreasonable  to  ex|>ectj  as  being  iiicnniiistent  with  llit^  attention  due 
from  such  persons  to  iheir  ow  n  aflf'airs,'t^ — and  these  alfairs,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  taken  in  the  aggregate^  are  the  a  flairs  of 
agriculture  and  commerce^  the  interruption  of  which^  in  serving 
parish  offices  and  attending  vcj^tries,  i^  not  indeed  a  tax,  but  a  loss 
equivalent  to  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  community  at  large. 

In  truth,  we  de^m  this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  poor 
la^vs ;  and  we  cannot  perceive  without  regret,  that  both  the  Poor 
Law  Committee  and  Mr.  Davison  con^^idef  it  important,  uay^  of 
imperious  necessity,  that  *  the  most  educated  and  enlightened'  per- 
sons, and  those  most  interested  (in  other  words,  of  the  largest  pro- 
perty) in  every  parish  should  turn  their  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor-  Upon  this  Mr.  Davison  expatiates  very  forcibly^ 
and  in  less  measured  terms  than  i>erhaps  the  Poor  Law  Committee 
felt  themselves  at  liberty  lo  do  lu  un  official  document;  but  the 
opiDJon  of  both  is  the  same,  and  both  authorities  will  doubtless 
carry  with  them  great  and  deserved  weight.  We  refer  to  Mr,  Da- 
vison's J  pamphlet  for  a  description  of  the  qualities  necessary  in 
such  persons  for  the  due  administration  of  the  poor  laws ;  but,  how* 
ever  reluctant  we  may  be  to  differ  from  a  writer  whom  we  respect 
to  truly,  we  cannot  but  aver  that  any  expectations  of  this  kind  are 
unjust  and  nmst  he  illusory*  For  to  call  in  this  manner  upon  any 
person  who  either  by  inheritance  or  his  own  industry  is  in  possei^sioii 
of  property  sufficieitt  to  entitle  him  lo  spend  hjs  time  in  the  way 
most  agreeable  to  himself,  is  to  rah  him  of  the  advantage;  he  has  ac^* 
i^uired^  and,  by  forcing  him  to  empk>y  his  time  and  attention  mucli 
less  agreeably  than  if  he  were  endeavouring  to  earn  a  competence 
for  himself  and  hi^  children^  to  place  him  in  a  worse  t^iluation  than 
the  class  of  society  next  below  him.  True  it  is,  that  the  merit  and 
%ttf-satis faction  resulting  from  time  well  spent  will  be  supposed  in 
litie  degree  to  repay  him  for  this  intrusion  on  his  own  pursuits,  bul 

is  cornpensatiun  disappeari$  z^  we  approach  the  actual  personal  in-* 
lerf^reucc  necessary  in  the  managemeutof  the  parochial  poor*    The 
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good  management  of  ihe  poor  can  onl)  result  from  a  tliorough  fcnow^ 
ledge  of  the  character,  and  especially  of  the  faults,  of  the  iiidividuali 
wUu  apply  for  relief;  ami  to  acquire  thb  implies  £lU  the  odiotia  quu- 
liliea  of  a  Uu&vbud) ,  if  not  of  a  spy,  and  must  in  some  degree  debase 
tiie  piirest  and  most  energetic  mind  so  occupied.  Upon  knowk-dge 
thus  acquired,  this  educated  and  enlightoned  man  has  afterwards  to 
act;  that  is,  face  to  face  lo  impute  to  men  and  uomen  habitual  idle- 
ness, debauchery  or  profligacy ;  and,  in  many  cai^es,  to  insiiniale 
snipicion.s  of  pilfering  and  all  sorts  of  evasions  and  petty  rt>^uery. 
He  must  divest  Iuj^  ualiire  of  all  that  eimobled  feeling  and  cnluvat^d 
humanity,  which  are  the  best  privileges  and  distinction  of  his  rank 
111  society  ;  and  he  must  acquire  the  stern  impassive  obduracy  which 
is  created  in  the  manner  and  conversation  of  those  who,  us  task- 
masters or  jailors,  must  hold  authoritative  iniercourse  w  ith  the  basest  h 
of  mankind.  A  sense  of  religions  duty  wilt  lead  such  men  as  Mr*  f 
Davison  describes  into  hospitals  and  prisons,  to  |ierform  the  most 
loathsome  oflices  and  witness  the  m(^t  heart- re  tiding  sights;  ibey 
go  as  the  ministers  of  charity,  and  while  ihey  indulge  the  yearniogt 
of  their  own  sympathetic  natuie,  they  are  rewarded  by  the  blessings 
of  the  miserable  and  the  prayers  of  the  dying.  But  ia  it  to  be  mip^ 
posed  th^t  the  mere  sense  of  parochial  utility,  or  even  of  tiational 
gt>od,  will  induce  '  tJie  most  educated  and  euhghtened*  men  to  nnder- 
like  a  hateful  tu!«k,  in  the  perft>rmatici:  of  which  they  must  needs 
incur  more  odium  than  thanks,  while  they  themselves,  being  com- 
pelled  continually  to  behold  the  worsi  partt^  of  human  nature^  con* 
tratit  inevilahly  habits  the  most  unfavourable  to  bcnevoletice,  and 
the  most  opposite  to  those  which  they  would  fain  cherish  in  tltem- 
selves?  So  much  for  the  justice  of  such  mi  e^peclatioti ; — as  lo  ths 
probabiiUy  that  it  could  be  carried  into  eft'ect,  we  shall  only  ob- 
serve timl  \^  lial  has  been  w  ill  be — that  xeal  is  not  lasting  in  snch  oc- 
cupations—imd  that  there  are  very  few  persons  in  tlie  nation  whu  j 
are  not  either  too  busy  or  too  idle  to  give  up  all  their  attention  to  ■ 
tlie  management  of  tlie  poor :  thls^  as  it  regards  the  educated  and  ' 
wealthy^  can  only  extend  in  practice  to  a  general  superiittendeiKt 
of  the  conduct  and  accounts  of  the  stipendiary  overseer  recommend? 
cd  by  tlie  Committee. 

The  appointment  of  such  an  officer^  and  indeed  the  propriety  of 
tnany  other  parochial  arrangements,  are  to  be  considered  with  rela* 
tion  to  the  amoutttof  the  sum  enpended  on  the  poor  in  each  parish; 
and  thi^  subject  is  not  utiworlhy  of  notice  in  some  detail  ;  ibe  most 
convenient  dimensions  of  parishes  or  districts  for  Uie  purposes  of  I 
good  timnagement  having  been  the  subject  of  speculaUoo  and 
discussioti  ever  since  the  law  of  Charles  11.  (lt)(il)  permitted 
tovvnsbip^  and  villages  in  the  northern  connties  {though  not  entire 
parishes)  to  maintain  their  own  poor  separ^tel^i  because  otherwise 
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^  tbe  iubabitants  of  ihose  comUies  cannot,  by  rea»on  of  the  larp^eoeas 
of  their  parUhes^  reap  tbe  betieBt  of  tbc  act  of  parUa meat  ('13d  Ebii.) 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor/ 

The  poor-rates  of  1B03  do  not  furtiisb  perfect  data  for  ascer- 
taining Uie  rate  on  tbe  pound  in  each  parltih  or  townships  because 
it  h  usually  nommalj  aa  beuig  made  on  an  ancient  rental.  But  tha 
general  result  of  a  pretty  e^ tensive  iuvc^tigation^  wiib  this  object  in 
vieW|  is,  that  where  less  than  lOD/.  was  raised  atiniially,  the  uorninal 
rate  on  the  pound  was  on  the  average  fls.  Ad ;  and  it  is  found  to  in- 
crease gradtially  with  the  sum  raised  till  that  amounts  to  ICXKJ/*  and 
the  iiominai  rate  ou  the  pound  to  Bj- 

Some  part  of  tliis  difference  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  ^hicb,  in  small  ptaceSp  the  parish  officer  has  of  all 
the  inbabitants  ;  but  much  more  to  the  greater  interest  which  etery 
tudividual,  io  a  small  parish^  feeb  in  not  creating  parishioners ;  for 
•uppo^ing  there  is  but  one  occupier,  tbe  whole  expense  of  every 
iuiiUnce  uf  imprudence  of  thi:^  kind  falU  on  himself;  but  it  tails  m 
less  proportion  upon  the  indiitdual  as  the  payers  of  poor-rattii  are 
numerous,  till,  in  very  large  pari&he^j  a  man's  own  conduct  scarcely 
aflect!»  the  amount  of  his  paymeut  to  tbe  rate,  each  mau  therefore 
becomes  careless,  and  alt  collectively  suffer  for  it. 

The  extreme  ca^e  of  extra-parodiial  places  which  maintain  no 
poor  at  all  is  noticed  by  tbe  Poor  Law  Committee,  and  will  per- 
haps be  remedied  by  their  interference.  Tlmt  such  a  blot  on  the 
internal  admicui^tration  of  the  country  should  have  remained  so  limg 
m  matter  of  surprize;  but  iheComniillee  muNl  apply  to  the  partiei 
to  relinquish  their  convenient  immunities,  always,  however,  holding 
sacred  those  which  are  coimected  with  the  great  and  important  ob- 
jecU  of  public  education.  The  universities,  tJie  public  schools  of 
tlie  country,  and  the  inns  of  court,  could  n^t  perhaps  be  touched 
without  producing  an  evil  far  greater  than  the  remedy  sought  tp  be 
attained  by  a  aubjection  of  such  establij^hnients  to  the  common 
burdens.* 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  dimensions  of  parishes  without 
remarking  that  in  places  wliich  expend  above  liMX)/,  per  annum 
on  their  poor^  the  rate  on  the  pound  does  not  appear  to  be  ag- 
gravated; the  inference  from  which  is,  that  when  it  becomes 
worth  while  to  e^iabliish  a  stipemliary  overseer  (under  whatever 
title)  the  natural  cAect  of  vary  large  pari^ibes  in  increasing  the  poor 

*  lu  tlic  Idiit^uagc  of  rIfcC  tuicient  bvr  of  Englnndp  FKtra-pAntchiijLl  pWrj.  arc  not 
*  gerttrtlilt  nof  iliiif-groiitid* — won  mh  tiiitrictittnr  ruriit  tic^ramku:  unci  u  (lie  ilivrflT 
-«ras  tli^  kin<^-^ii  rroeivcr^gt^iiml  i>t  tUt^  coiintir  ntt  ihc  time  <jf  iKc  rt'iroluliaii,  cxiTn-pidjt*- 
cbidl  placc^k  weir  iiLitliCT  Isxablc  nor  within  thfl  piib  nl  «i>^^  juriftdiciioii,  unless  in  mr« 
If ttfr«  die  M  rh  ftai^  '  a%  vtdt  v-hlvn  liUcrticri  hs  witttoiii  \*  ;inU  the  irihsljtl«tjl »  irr  Kill 
tirtnpt  [juiTi  nit  Mir  civil  duil^i  ^nd  v^fx*  3erv«-d  witli  itiugfa  iiicoiivcnkacc  bj  i^htt* 
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rates  iscountericted.  But  large  panshesj  or,  more  properly  s^Mjak- 
iagi  populous  parishes,  are  dislti^bbed  from  others  so  decidedly 
by  die  different  habits  of  iheir  paupers^  that  a  different  mode  of  coun- 
teracting the  bad  c fleet  of  ihe  |>oor  la>¥s  becomes  neressary. 

For  the  iig:ri€uhural  poor  we  shall  venture  lo  propose  a  plan(  though 
not  with  too  much  confidence)  whereby  we  imagine  all  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  poor  laws  upon  that  cla^iS  may  be  done  away,  wjthoul 
compelling  any  man  (educated  and  enlightened  or  otherwise)  to  be 
occupied  in  developing  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  poor,  on 
whom  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying  the  onm  prolmndi^ — byre* 
quiring  of  them  to  prove  themselves  meritorious  before  tbey  can 
claim  any  relief  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  human  e%isteuce. 
But  mauut'actiiring  places  require  a  distinct  consideration  as  to  the 
mode  of  compel luig  nianuiactyrcrs  to  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
tingent relief  of  the  poor  whom  they  themselves  have  created.  Let 
us,  hf>%vever,  premise  that  the  case  is  usually  stated  much  too  strongly 
against  manufactures,  aa  if  the  landed  proprietor  always  suffered  by 
their  introduction*  If  this  be  so,  vrhence  comes  the  unparalleled 
rise  in  the  value  of  land  in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of 
York  t  Whence  the  numerous  purchaaers  who  have  become  free- 
holders to  ihe  amount  of  30^tj00  in  Lancashire^  and  half  as  many  in 
the  West  Riding,  and  who,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  pay  the  larger 
portion  of  the  poor-rates  necessary  iu  their  respective  districts  ?  Yet 
It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  decline  of  a  manufacture  may  easily 
overwhelm  a  parish  with  its  destitute  retainers,  who  are  not  desirable 
inmates,  *  ihoir  own  habits,'  as  has  been  forcibly  said  by  Mr,  Davi- 
son,  being  *  their  worst  evil/  This  writer  has,  indeed,  drawn  their 
portrait  in  dark  colours^  but  witb  a  masterly  hand* 

*  Their  wages  are  so  kigh  in  good  times,  that  if  they  worked  steadily 
and  lived  with  m  ode  ratio  n,  they  might  very  well  reserve  out  of  them  a 
fund  of  supply  agairjii  a  time  of  wam»  M^hich  would  cmrry  them  througfi 
till  their  trade  revived,  or  till  fhey  had  denied  and  adapted  them^elvc^ 
to  some  new  occupation.  But  the  whole  history  of  their  life  h  of  ihe 
most  opposite  kind,  as  far  as  it  can  be  comprised  in  any  one  getieml 
d^cripdon.  The  excesses  of  these  men,  in  their  intemperance  and 
prodigaliiy,  the  rashness  and  recklessness  of  their  expenditure,  their  di- 
yjston  of  the  week  into  days  of  work,  and  days  of  the  most  gross  an4  ob- 
stinate iJlenes5^  and  ihe  unfeeling  neglect  of  their  families,  are  some  of 
the  striking  lines  in  the  character  of  our  raanufacturing  population. 
In  numerous  instances,  the  indigence  of  these  people,  which  the  law 
takes  such  anxious  and  extraordinary  pains  to  relieve,  implies  more  of 
real  moral  delinquency,  and  more  harm  to  society,  than  many  of  the 
crimes  for  which  our  most  severe  penal  statutes  have  been  framed^ 
And  one  consequence  of  such  a  life  is,  that  when  it  meets  with  any 
•  eheck^  they  have  such  distempered  and  extravagant  notions  of  a  neces- 
sary stjpport,  m  to  make  them  ready  to  spurn  the  fere  and  diet  whicb 
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other  people  hardly  enjoy  in  the  times  of  their  most  perfect  compeEerrce, 
They  become  destitute  mud  unreasonable  at  once.  Their  wan  is  are  ntot 
the  wants  of  other  men.  Upon  a  round  estimate,  it  would  not  be  as- 
serting too  mucb,  ihat  these  labourers  are  perfectly  well  able  to  main-' 
lain  themselves  from  year  to  year.  Their  income  might  be  matie  both 
a  present  and  a  future  support-  The  excess  of  their  earning  at  one  lime, 
(or  of  what  I  hey  might  earn,)  above  a  fair  substantial  maintenance,  would 
fully  meet  the  deficiency  of  them  at  anotheri  under  the  ordinary  t!uc- 
luations  of  their  trade.  The  means  iire  there ;  they  only  want  to  be 
more  evenly  distributed.  They  are  the  men  of  all  others  who  need  to 
be  taught  the  value  of  that  trite  maxim,  that  "  frugality  is  a  fortune/* 
qit^m  mugnum  vectigal  sit  parsimonia ,-  and  none  have  the  powtf r  of  learn- 
ing it  more  successfully,  since  they  have  only  to  practise  their  frugal iiv 
Upon  an  abundance, — The  blank  days  of  idlrness  in  the  manufacturer^! 
life,  which  are  quite  a  matter  of  choice  with  him,  have  this  further  ef- 
fect, that  they  make  a  greater  number  of  hands  necessary  for  any  brisk 
flow  of  work;  and  then  when  it  slackens,  ihey  are  proportionably  in- 
commoded by  their  numbers.  Their  idleness,  in  times  of  work,  repro-* 
duces  a  forced  and  necessary  loss  of  work  in  the  sequel^  which  tbey 
might  avoid  if  they  pleased/— pp.  lOS— 110. 

Mr.  Davbon  truly  observes,  that  a  refortnation  of  maiitiers  in 
thii  class  would  be  a  moral  and  political  bcnetit  bejond  every  otber^ 
and  that  Saving  banks  are  exactly  adapted  to  their  use.  On  these 
points  we  shall  not  enlarge  in  this  [>lace.  But  with  respect  to  the 
immediate  evU  of  the  poor-rates,  we  are  convinced  that  the  master 
manufacturer  ^  ought  to  deposit  in  security  of  the  parish  at  least 
one  shilling  on  the  pound  of  all  wages  paid  by  him,  whether  to  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  individuals  whom  he  employs,  or  gene* 
rally  to  that  of  the  parish^  we  shall  not  determine*  In  the  former 
case^  the  individual  must  have  no  power  to  draw  it  out^  but  as  per*- 
mitted  by  the  vestry  or  tnagistrates  in  time  of  sickness  or  distress — 
and  should  lose  all  right  of  drawing  it  out  at  all,  if  his  habits  were 
profligate,  or  if  any  weekly  days  of  idleness  could  be  proved  against 
him.  With  these  cliecks,  which,  we  shall  see  preijcntly,  could  be 
easily  enforced  by  a  certain  alternative  of  otherwise  administering 
relief  in  a  disagreeable  form,  the  manufacturing  poor  might  be 
reduced  to  the  same  good  order  and  easy  method  of  managements 
m  die  agricultural  poor.     Of  this  latter  class,  we  shall  now  proceed 

•  BpCAking  of  ihc  effect  of  man u fact uce»  on  the  pDor-ralt;»»  Mr*  Dftviion  lavs,  lb«t 
'  thej  QughE  to  tufBT  ih*.'  burthen  lor  thctoAcke*/  fur  the  Mine  reason  upon  which  tfadr 
mllb  and  eTigli^eft  vtte  obliged  to  uiM  up  Uioir  «tnoke  vthen  h  becomes  troublesoioe.  It  ii 
iQ  be  wished  that  the  fact  were  as  thti  spt  aimi]«  repreitcnls  Ft  ;--^biil  la  rtalirj  the  nul* 
MDce  of  Meam  engine  vonmorJci  is  donblinj;  upon  ua  in  Londoo  everj  J^Vi  imumuch 
liiai  tbe  ckamc»  of  a  brighi  sky'  m  the  rkinity  of  i]j<?  inetiopDlii  oaty  lerves  to  ahew  hj 
lioir  min^  diaiintt  blbck  c*>liiiiiiij  of  smoltc  it  i»  di*(igufed.  Certain  it  b  that  steaaiHem 
|^ll«i  miy  be  madif  ip  devour  ihtir  own  »tDoke  in  more  ways  than  one ;  but  it  if  TCiy 
^ouiHiul  whether  thej  wliJ  do  so  lili  the  kg^&fntureshaU  indoce  them  Xa  abate  the  uubtnee 
bjF  a  t^K  pef  inch  of  c^tiitd^rTj  on  all  which  shall  peni^lin  this  obsUi^te  latttontioQ  tu  the 
^hllc  GuuTtmeoce,  nftcf  tiJite  allowed  for  altering  ibe  apparatia^ 
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to  treat,  with  a  Itiely  hope  that,  by  rendering  a  good  character  valu- 
able, aitd  dif^couiitenmicuig  bad  cbaractersp  tlie  labouring  clasaes  in 
Engiaiid  will  becfjme  moraJ,  res|)eclable,  and  bnpp^';  aiid  in  course 
of  litne  recover  the  honourable  repugnance  tu  parii^h  support,  ^hicti 
so  wonderfully  withstood  ilie  b^kl'ul  iiirtutnce  o(  the  poor  laws  for 
almof^t  two  centuries,  but  \vhich  has  yielded  considerably  duringr  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  is  now  giving  way  with  alarming  acceleration. 
Not  lltut  the  remains  of  respectabifity  are  not  still  very  couaiderahle; 
imomuch  that  we  doubt  whetlierhulf  the  parishes  in  England  would 
not  be  immediately  ruined,  if  the  right  of  relief  (supposed  to  be 
conferred  on  the  poor  l*y  the  modern  comtnicUon  of  the  Uw)  were 
insisted  on,  nud  gt^nerally  pursued  with  all  the  artifice  aod  chicane 
which  is  obviously  practicable,  and  which  indeed  U  practiced  by 
i  certain  proportiou  of  troublesome  claimants,  Hueh  as  infest  every 
pariiih  vestry  in  the  south  of  England,  witli  which  we  happen  to  be 
acq  u  minted* 

All  the  errors  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  are  deduri- 
hie  from  an  cxteuMion  of  tlmt  popular  ma\imof  justice,  which  bolcb 
every  man  to  be  innocent,  however  strong  the  grounds  of  iiuspiciciD 
agdiust  him,  till  he  shall  be  proved  guilty,  lias  degree  of  liberality 
is  honourable  to  the  society  which  ventures  thus  to  prefer  the  im- 
mediate  interest  of  the  supposed  offender  to  its  own;  and  human 
society  is  strong  enough  in  civilized  countries  to  exercise  it  without 
loo  much  danger  to  itself.  But  here  liberality  i^hould  stop :  if  it  he 
e;i^ tended  to  a  general  principle  that  every  man  h  meritorious  till  he 
is  proved  to  be  otiierwise,  tJiis  is  to  mingle  right  and  wroTig  widi 
an  unifparing  hand, — it  is  to  render  good  conduct  and  gr)f>d  character 
of  no  available  value,  and  thereby  as  far  as  |>05sible  to  anfxihilate 
botli. 

It  has  been  sriiewn  by  Hartley  in  what  manner  pleasure  passe* 
into  pain,  if  the  emotion  goes  beyond  a  certain  point :  here  his  me- 
chanical  philosophy  is  well  founded:  and  in  like  manner  there  art 
virtues  which  when  carried  bey  mid  iheir  just  bounds  lose  their  chs- 
racier,  and  produce  the  effect  of  vices  before  they  are  actually  de- 
nominated as  such*  Perhaps  there  is  no  virtue,  either  in  private  or 
ijublic  lift^,  which  so  ensily  tends  to  this  transmutation  as  liberality. 
The  eitccss  of  libciality  has  produced  mischief  among  us  in  many 
ways;  but  prinuipally  and  mamly  it  has  injured  all  who  pay  and  ill 
who  receive  po^jr  ratci,  the  gteuier  portion  of  our  population ;  and 
lliis  enormous  evil  cau  only  he  rt^medied  by  a  strict  and  determ'med 
retercuce  lo  chararter,  by  laying  upon  tlic  man  who  applies  fur  re* 
lief  the  oittn  pmimadi  that  he  has  bones^tiy  endi  livonred  lo  main- 
tain himself  and  hi.^  family,  diat  there  has  been  no  idleness  on  his 
part,  no  wastefulness,  no  proHigacy ;  but  that  he  has,  as  far  a§  in 
lum  lay,  discharged  his  duty :  for  any  man  to  aA  relief  from  the 
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property  of  others  unh^n  he  can  proipe  this  is  so  atireasonable  as  lo 
be  absurd.  And  jei,  according  to  the  present  odniinje<tration  of 
the  poor  law?,  relief  is  made  imperative  upon  pryof  of*  povertj  in- 
stead of  merit ;  so  that  if  a  man  lias  wilfully  wasted  IVjod  from  fas- 
tidioasties:;!  and  insoleuce,  he  would,  because  he  and  \m  family 
ivere  destitute  iu  consequencej  receive  further  relief  in  reward  as  il 
were  of  his  own  delinquency. 

Reverse'  thiSj  and  the  whole  evil  and  inconvenience  of  the  poor 
Jaws  dinappear  at  once ;  and  to  effect  this,  nothing  more  is  re* 
quired  than  a  strict  adijerence  to  the  spirit  of  thest;  laws  as  the/ 
exist,  in  making  a  broad  and  intelligible  distinction  between  mis- 
fortune and  misconduct,  between  the  industrious  and  the  dissolute 
poor.  For  the  laws  enjoin  this  as  clearly  as  the  corTtmon  interest 
demands  it*  The  committee  *  apprehend  that  an  order  of  relief  is 
invalid  wliich  does  not  adjudge  the  party  applying  for  relief  to  be 
impotent  as  well  as  poor;' — the  sums  to  be  raised  for  the  relief  of 
the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  sucli  other  being  poor  and  not 
able  to  work,*  can  be  applied,  they  sioy,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  to  the  relief  of  such  persons  oidy  as  the  law  cot  item  plates, 
and  describes ;  such  oersoiis  only  as  the  ju^^tices  can  conscientiously 
adjudge  to  be  not  only  poor,  but  helpless  and  unable  to  work. 
Here  then  is  the  true  remedy  for  all  the  evil  of  the  poor  laws, 
leaving  the  good  unt<iuched  and  with  increased  power  of  operation. 
Proclaim  that,  for  the  future,  the  poor,  no  more  than  the  rit^h,  are  to 
be  exempted  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  imprudence  and 
misconduct ;  that  they  must  suffer  misery  when  they  have  brought 
it  upon  themselves,  or  have  not  exerted  themselves  to  avoid  it;  in 
fine,  that  they  shall  not  escape  the  common  lot  of  hnnian  nature, 
whereby  it  has  been  wisely  and  benevolently  ordained  that  industry 
shall  be  rewarded  with  temporal  blessings,  and  idleness  draw  after 
it  its  proper  punishment.  It  is  thus*  in  all  the  higher  clitsse*- ;  a 
inati*s  misconduct  brings  down  wretchedness  not  only  u|>on  himself, 
but  upon  those  also  who  are  or  ought  to  be  most  dear  to  him ;  ihtise 
who  are  his  pledge*  to  society  that  for  their  sake  he  will  do  bin  duty 
and  endeavour  to  be  a  worthy  member  of  ihat  community  in  which 
he  n  placed, 

Tlie  fitness  of  the  principle  thus  assumed  will  probably  not  be 
contradicted ;  but  the  appHcation  of  it  may  be  thought  difticutt  or 
impracticable  till  it  be  estamined  in  its  details  and  its  effects^  in  iti 
enforcement,  and  its  power  of  resisting  the  artn  which  will  Ije  put 
ill  array  against  it  by  all  the  profligate  and  all  the  disaffected,  and 

•  *  it  is  not/  «ij4  Mr.  Coiiri«rtav,  in  hh  Letlcr  ro  t\w  ciirt>niittt'i",  *  v  in 

Ibe  ^ffy  fow«t  coniiitiiHift  only  thnt'lbti  tffffcts  ol  juiin*nf  hw  iVIt  m  rh-^  .  tif 

hf  III.:**  ot  even  in  iIjo  nccekTidwrt  oi  Nr 
Ji ,                     nn^  to  obncfTe*  II* lit  i«  persons  an 
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all  the  sliiggardsE  who  had  rulher  be  mamtained  by  ihe  industry  of 
others  than  their  own.  T\m  may  l>est  he  done  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration. A  pHuper  appliesi  in  ihe  ujsual  manner  to  the  vestry,  or 
parigh  officers  for  relief^  and  the  question  becomeSj  not  what  bis 
present  wanX^  may  be,  but  what  have  been  his  endeavours  to  main* 
tain  himself  oiid  his  fatiuly*  It  may  be  that  the  parish  officer 
dt-enis  him  deficient  attd  cuf pubic  in  this  respect^  and  refuses  to 
assist  him  tn  d<nng  what  he  hits  not  hones^tly  endeavoured  to  do  for 
himself.  The  pauper  then  has  recourse  to  the  magistrates^  carry- 
ing yMih  him  what  proof  he  can,  from  his  employer,  of  his  industry; 
from  his  neighbours,  of  his  economy  and  prudence ;  the  parish 
officer  attendinpr  m  usual,  and  usststing  the  magistrates  with  his 
observations,  '^fbe  result  would  frequently  be  unfiivourable,  till 
such  lirtie  as  good  character  shall  have  become  of  value  to  the 
poor;  and  the  pauper  would  be  told,  that  until  he  exhibited  evi^ 
dence  of  atnendment  he  must  not  expect  the  parish  to  engage  with 
liim  in  a  joint  effort  for  maintaining  himself  and  his  fa^mily,  and 
that  if  he  is  reduced  to  want  by  idleiie!^s  and  profligacy,  his  fellow 
parishioner^  inutit  prevent  the  last  extremity  of  human  suffenng  tn 
the  innnuer  least  burthensome  to  themselves^  as  well  as  aiost  ap- 
propriate to  his  owu  pii^t  conduct. 

Wiiat  kind  of  relief  this  is  to  be,  in  justice  to  the  two  parties 
concerned,  is  die  gravest  question  which  an^en  iu  pursuing  to  its 
results  the  proposed  apportionment  of  relief  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  applicant.  A  man  who  has  been  proved  by  proems 
of  law  to  have  committed  a  miitur  crime,  is  ordered  by  the  magis^ 
trstes  to  the  Hou»e  of  Correction,  A  man  who  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  iuduslrious  afid  thrifty  is  to  be  relieved  from  the  acquired 
property  of  others  through  the  poor  rales,  which  would  thus  be 
made  to  operate  as  a  national  insurance  office  for  the  encotimge* 
ment  of  industry  and  fair  character.  We  are  now  considering 
a  middle  cai^e:  what  shall  be  justly  awarded  to  him  who  catt 
claim  nothing  on  the  score  of  his  past  conduct,  but  whose  family, 
aa  well  as  himself,  must,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  nature,  be 
piBatned  from  actual  famine  and  its  shocking  con!)equences ^ 
Undoubtedly  the  food  of  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  quite  so  good 
m  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  British  islands  ^ho  maintains  him- 
self by  honourable  industry.  To  pass  this  limit  would  be  a  total 
perversion  of  justice^  though  to  stop  much  short  of  it  might  seem 
rigorous  and  cruel  towards  those  whose  nature,  vitiuted  by  the  de*l 
grading  habit  of  reliance  on  tbi;  poor  laws,  has  never  been  expandedi 
mto  healthful  esierlion.  Snbsistetice,  ihercforej  nmsl  be  nffnt ' 
ill  a  fruiral  manner,  determined  according  to  circum!»tunces ; 
lh<  arltcle  of  clothing  with  the  same  sort  of  reference  and  cc 
pariiaiii  always  tukiug  care  that  the  mode  of  subaistuig  those 
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prey  on  Uie  substance  of  otliera  be  not  better  thaa  that  which  it 
the  lot  of  any  who  subsist  od  their  own  resources-  *  It  should/ 
to  use  Lord  Sheffield**  words,  '  be  u  determined  principle,  that  the 
rate  and  mode  of  subsistence  should  be  lower  than  what  auy  indiis- 
triouji  nmi*  or  woman  could  earu*  Tlie  object  should  be  to  provide 
that  which  is  wholesome  and  chca|iest,  but  by  no  meaus  to  subsist 
the  poor  iu  workhouses  on  belter  diet  than  that  on  which  the  indus- 
trious labourer  can  subsist  in  his  own  habitation^  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  wages,*  'Hie  fruitless  expectation  that  the  parish  can  be  di- 
rectly benefited  by  the  unwilling  labour  of  sucli  persons  ought  to 
be  entirely  laid  aside  ;  and  their  reformation  trusted  to  the  effect 
of  a  diet  which  they  would  not  dislike  the  less  became  they 
had  deserved  no  better^  The  parish  %vorkhouses  (as  they  are  called) 
would  afford  residence,  more  than  ^ould  be  required,  for  such 
inmates.  Of  the  places  which  separately  maintain  their  own 
poor,  more  than  one  in  four  possesses  a  workhouse  so  called ; 
and  many  more  (indeed  mosi  places)  a  residence  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions far  the  poor  who  cannot  otherwise  be  disposed  of.  For  the 
proper  use  and  application  of  such  houses,  the  several  counties 
might  be  partitioned  by  the  magistrates  assembled  in  Quarter  Ses- 
sions ;  so  that  by  the  junction  of  small  hurtdreds,  and  Uie  division  of 
lai^  ones,  (especially  of  the  enormous  wards  and  wapentakes  of 
the  North,)  districts  should  be  formed,  not  exceeding  a  moderate 
day's  journey  in  diameter— suppose  from  ten  to  tifteen  miles  ; 
within  this  district  from  four  to  eight  small  w  orkliouses^  or  perhaps 
one  lar^^e  workhouse  for  pari<«hes  already  muted,  would  usually  be 
fouud.  The  strongest  building  would  of  course  be  appropriated  for 
the  reception  of  those  who  deserved  no  better  diet  Ujan  that  of  the 
low  er  orders  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland^  and  authority  must  be 
given  for  tlie  prevention  of  outrageous  behaviour  among  Uje  in- 
mates. Tlie  other  workhouses  would  become  the  residence  of  or- 
phan children^  or  the  helpless  aged  of  the  district,  if  not  better 
provided  for;  and,  if  any  houses  still  remaujcd  untenanted,  they 
would  easily  be  divided  into  cottage  tenements,  reni*free,  (if  that 
teemed  advisable,)  for  the  most  meritorious  families  of  tlic  labour- 
ing poor* 

By  all  this  notliing  would  be  destroyed  ;  snd,  if  the  first  effort  at 
improvement  of  the  character  and  conditiun  of  the  pour  should 
fail,  all  dkiugs  might  be  brougbt  back  to  if'  ;ind  uUier 

eJipedients  tried.     If  these  proposed   di^tr  muc  hun- 

dred si^uare  nitles  in  urea,  thi^re  v 
them,  and  in  e;jch,  from  twenty  tu  ,U, 
ment  for  the  relief  of  their  own  poor. 

In  reality  the  jursous  who  t  - 
mtnt  would  be  m\^li  fewer  thiii 
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considenition^  and  would  decrease  to  a  very  insignificgnt  number 
when  the  plan  was  once  Metidily  adopted^  and  its  effects  brcame 
equally  known  to  the  magistrates  and  to  the  poor  who  apply  for 
aid.  Indeed  it  would  be  found  thai  this  severity  (for  so  it  wouhl 
undoubtedly  be  called  both  by  the  |koor,  and  by  those  '  whote 
morbid  setisibility  has  cxtin^uisihefl  the  sense  of  jnstice*)  would 
scarcely  ever  be  practised  after  it  became  a  known  and  inexorable 
rule:  but  it  would  remain  as  a  wholesome  check  upon  all  unrea- 
fooable  demands^  and  at  one  stroke  rectify  all  the  disorders,  nionJ 
and  physical,  that  have  been  prodnced  by  the  most  mischievouj 
of  ail  human  institutions  which  have  been  suffered  to  remain  iti 
practice  during  such  a  length  of  time  as  ha^  elapsed  since  llie  43(1 
of  EIi/:abeth — for  such  the  poor  lawa  have  been,  well  as  they  were 
intended. 

In  the  first  place,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  poor,  who  ire 
now  clamorous  for  aid  from  the  parish,  would  cease  to  ask  for  it  on 
the  prescribed  cotulition ;  they  would  rather  choose  to  reform  their 
own  habjtit,  and  thus,  by  proof  of  amendment,  obtain  countenance 
from  their  employcrsi  and  thereby  assistance,  in  a  mui  e  agreeable 
form, if  it  were  really  necessary;  but  this  very  improvement  of  chi' 
facter  would  in  most  cases  prevent  such  necessity.  And  those 
who  were  consigned  to  meagre  fare  w^oiild  be,  at  the  Baine 
time,  dieted  and  tetnpted  to  reformation;  they  would  be  pre- 
cluded in  llieir  new  residence  from  those  mischievons  habin 
of  pilfering  which  usually  occupy  the  time  of  the  proHtgate 
poor,  and  they  would  feel  a  double  motive  to  escape  from  Ihe  lisi- 
lessness  of  no  employment,  if  the  value  of  nil  the  work  which  ihef 
might  be  encouraged  to  perform  were  carried  to  their  account, 
payable  to  them  on  their  dismissal  fram  the  workhouse;  into 
which,  after  such  entertainment,  there  would  be  little  upprelieuitiQii 
of  their  re-entry.  For  on  their  dismissal  they  would  become  fit 
f  ubjects  for  ihe  exercise  of  true  benevolence ;  a  much  snialle? 
quantity  of  industry  than  might  entitle  to  the  better  kind  of  paro* 
chial  asisistance,  nay,  the  very  promise  of  amendment  m  ould  procure 
means  of  immediate  subsistence  from  those  who  hoped  well  of 
the  refientaut  sinner,  and  a  laudable  intercourse  of  patronage  and 
gratitude  would  invigorate  natural  good  feelings,  bolh  in  the  giver 
ind  receiver  of  a  benefit  thus  well  limed* 

Tlris  good  effect  would  be  immediate;  but  of  ten- fold  efficacy 

would  be  the  rise  of  wages,  ivhich  could  not  fait  to  take  pbte  ai 

]lie  present  practice  of  nidiscriminalc  relief  fell  into  disuse ;  for 

Ithough   more  work  would  be  done  as  inilustriuus  habits  became 

tmore  and  more  camnmti,  more  work  would  also  be  created.     The 

ngricnltural  labourers  would  feel  of  what  importance  Uie  gnod-will 

heir  employer  was  become^  for  recommend; 
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in  case  of  need,  or  assisting  them  liimseir;  and  as  be  perceived  their 
improved  mdiislry  ami  increased  zeal  in  his  uervice,  inutual  attach^ 
meiit  would  be  engendered  by  muiual  interest.  One  consequence 
uould  be>  that  the  employer  would  consider  what  iniprovexnents 
he  could  devi<»e  in  which  his  willing  Jubonrers  might  be  protitablvi 
or  at  least  not  unprofilably,  emploved.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose 
that  he  would  come  to  this  investigation  of  his  own  concerns  with 
the  same  fi;elings  as  when  it  i»  required  of  him  to  tiiid  work  for 
men  half  paid  from  the  parish-rates :  this  labour  is  bmily  executed^ 
lii^cause  it  is  heartless ;  it  operates  merely  a«  a  ptinihhment  to  them^ 
selves,  and  perhaps  h  oftener  expected  so  to  opexate  than  to  tlm 
lienetit  of  their  employer*  No  man  of  a  kludly  disposition^  and 
few  men  who  understood  their  own  interest,  but  would  endeiivoyr 
to  attach  to  tlienii§elves  the  best  labourers  by  good  payment^  siud 
occasional  assistance  when  obviously  tieededi  and  thus  the  relation 
of  both  parties  to  each  other  would  be  what  it  oitgbt^  aiid  the  cbii* 
racter  of  botli  would  be  gradually  ex aUed* 

The  difficult  problem  uf  checking  vagrancy  and  mendicity  w  ould 
be  solved  when  receptacles  were  every  where  open  in  which  such 
strollers  might  be  lodged,  wiUiout  too  much  expense  to  the  pa- 
rish w  here  they  were  apprehended ;  and  however  inveterate  their 
habitSj  they  would  soon  be  convinced  that  the  enjoy meutu  of  a  va- 
gabond life  were  dearly  purchaiied  by  the  frequent  intervention  of 
a  month  of  low  diet,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  parish* rate. 
Yet  it  ithould  t>e  observed  tliat  the  law  s  a^^ainst  mendicity  have  been 
too  severe  ever  since  that  of  Henry  Vlll.  imposed  a  hne  of  ten 
pence  for  every  penny  so  bestowed;  so  rigorous  indeed  diey  are, 
,  that  locomotion  would  almost  Ikt  prohibited  to  honest  poverty,  if 
^llllf  the  severity  of  the  laws  were  enforced  upon  all  %vho  could 
fee  brought  uniler  die  vague  charge  of  vagrancy.  To  us  it 
seems  that  the  wayfaring  man,  often  in  search  of  employment,  and 
usually  pretending  to  be  so,  ii  a  proper  object  of  tibarity  till  he 
is  delected  in  false  pretences;  and  that  it  would  be  effecting  31 
great  ijnprovement  could  any  mode  of  discrimination,  by  certificate 
©f  nm<;istrales^  clergymen,  or  pansh  officess  be  devised,  w  hereby 
tlie  labourer  and  artizan  might  be  indulged  with  such  freedom  of 
migration  as  to  keep  up  the  balatice  of  the  demand  beiweejj  the 
employer  and  tlie  employed  in  the  most  equable  marmer.  When 
we  consider  that  the  wife  and  fannly  of  a  man  must  f<>llow  when  he 
has  gained  a  fair  prospect  of  steady  work  in  a  new  place,  ilie  per- 
mission,  nay,  the  encouragemeiit  to  travel,  becomes  obviously  ex- 
pedient, and  herein  the  moditkation  of  the  vagrant  laws. 

But  the  most  immediate  benefit  arising  from  our  proposed  me^- 

thod  of  correcting  the  idle  and  dissolute  would  be,  t);at  it  woulif 

df liver  us  from  the  odious  spectacle  of  mcan»€fti  and  ia^oknce 
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uiiiiitural  combinsitiou:  ibe  tone  of  dew? aifd  for  pirisli  relief  would 
filwuvii  be  »u^ci<?iU  reason  for  refusing  it^  auil  ludeed  would  be 
avmptomatic  of  a  stale  of  tniiid  for  wKicb  Low  diet  wuuld  be  Uic  j 
proper  remnieiK     Not  utilv  those  who  have  wittiessed  the  iuHoleucd  i 
and  threats  of  puper^  in  llieir  demands,  bui  those  who  have  read  j 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Poor  Law  Conimittees  of  die  \mt 
fiession,  will  rtfquire  no  letigtbened  description  of  tbc  exaspemtioii  j 
and  ilUblood  Khich^  from  this  single  cause,  exiiits  in  every  pan^hj  ! 
instead  ul  tJie  bond  of  mutual  good-will^  which  ought  to  be  dliouge 
in  proportioti  as  human  beings  are  in  nearer  contact  and  neces0ii|^l 
to  the  welfare  of  each  other  in  the  reciprocal  duties  and  offices  of  j 
the  e  m  p  1  o}  e  r  and  til  e  e  m  pi  oy  ed ,    M  agi  stra  tes,  w  1k»  are  o  f  nece  ssitj  _ 
the  referees  in  all  such  parochial  disputes,  would  find  Uia  nioatdi^  j 
agreeable  part  of  their  duty  disappear  as  if  by  euchantuieiit^  an4  ' 
even  the  Quarter  Sessiotts  would  be  e:&ooerated  of  lavt^suits,  to 
proportion  as  the  settlement  of  a  pauper  in  tny  parish  might  ^eem 
to  entail  so  little  expense  and  inconvenience  as  nnt  lu  he  woiih  a 
contejit.     Of  bow  many  evih  nhouki  we  be  rid  by  this  single  nifit- 
«ure  of  simple  and  salutary  justice! 

Ilie  unniher  of  those  persons  whom  the  law  was  designed  to 

relit? ve,  and  who  have  both  a  moral  and  legal  claim  to  public 

charity  in  the  kindest  acceptation  of  the  word^  will  be  greadj 

diminished  hereafter  when  the  Saving  Banks  (which  ure,  indeed,  t 

title  sinking  fund  for  the  ejLliiiction  of  pauperism)  ^all  be  genenlly 

citabti^hed.    Some  miserables  however  there  al^^  ay»  nuist  be,  ou  ic- 

count  of  those  misfortunes  against  which  no  human  prudence  cau  pn^ 

^  vide,  and  those  calamities  which  are  tlie  inheritance  of  human  nature: 

and  at  present,  disgraceful  as  the  fact  is,  the  lowest  clas!»  of  the  i 

I  labouring  people  have  nothing  better  to  louk  forwards  to  than  parish  ] 

f|-elief  wheOj  in  their  own  melancholy  language,  their  wink  is  doue, 

[This  is  iieitiier  as  it  should  be,  nor  a^  it  will  be,  when  care  is  Uketi 

•  to  train  up  the  people  in  good  principles  and  industrious  hubitSp 
mni  M  hen  tiie  means  of  husbanding  the  produce  of  their  iiiduhtiy 
•hall  be  universally  afibrded  them.     Al  this  time  we  are  feelinf  j 

I  theetfect  of  long  deterioration  on  tlieir  part — itself  the  €on>ie4nence 
\  c^f  negligence  in  those  whose  duty  it  was  long  since  to  have  pro* 

*  vided  that  sound  instructioik^  and  those  meatis  which  we*  iu  out 
generation^  are  only  now  beginning  to  provide,  I'he  burthoQ, 
^hile  it  continues,  must  he  boruej  and  it  will  be  borne  dieei fully 

^  "V^hen  the  due  line  of  distinction  m  drawn^  No  person  will  repine 
at  paying  his  ASMssmeiit  to  tfie  poor  rates,  w  hen  he  sees  that  it  k 
•tnctly  applied  to  nlkfiate  ihe  inevitable  evils  of  sickneaa,  and  to 
supply  the  induslrions  in  old  ai^e  witJi   the  few  bodily  coiiifort» 

^%b>ch  age  is  capable  (tf  enjoying.  Tliis  is  what  thu  luw  intendt, 
^vmly  and  religiou^^ly  ^  thb  \m  what  a  dmrituble  nation  (and  if  ever 
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there  was  a  cbarita1>Ie  natian,  it  is  this)  desires  to  gee  most  MWl 
atcomplisljed.  But  the  abuse  of  ibis  wholesome  law  may  well 
make  the  landholder  repine  at  the  frightful  and  ruinous  increiise  of 
assesstnem  which  it  occasions.  He  may  well  repine  when  the  lusty 
spetjdthrift,  who  is  both  ahle  to  work  aud  to  find  work,  chooses^, 
instead,  iuaoleoily  to  claim  a  corrody  upon  the  lands  of  the  parish; 
when  the  unbluthing  harlot*  comes,  year  after  year^  lo  demand 
tnaintenance  for  another  bastard;  and  when  it  become;!  a  system 
fbr  hinds  and  journeymen  to  marry  before  they  have  any  meaii§,  or 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  means^  for  supporting  a  family,  without 
any  prtnciple  of  independence,  or  any  of  that  honest  feeling  by* 
which  the  poorest  Engliabman  used  to  be  distinguished. 

In  a  subject  of  this  immense  importtmcc,  it  is  especially  desirable 
to  have  it  well  considered  what  the  law  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish,  and  what  things  are  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 
It  is  proposed  by  Mr. Davison,  in  hh  eloquent  and  able  pamphlet^' 
with  regard  to  children  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  contracted  sub- 
sequently to  an  amendment  of  the  law,  that  from  the  tlate  of  ihar 
amended  law  no  person  should  be  entitled  to  any  legal  relief  on 3 
their  account. 

*  The  simplest  and  the  most  equitable  amendment/  he  says,  *  would 
be  that  which  referred  the  entire  charge  of  the  ofl-^pVkig  of  iuch  mar- 
riages to  the  care  of  the  parents.  The  marriage  m>  contracted  would 
be  wholly  indepertdent  ol"  any  ariiliciai  inducement;  the  parents  ibem- 
seives  wuuld  understand  and  appreciate  their  proper  character ;  and  iti 
tbat  character  would  pled|!e  themselves  to  provide  for  their  offjjprifji; 
upon  the  principles  of  a  natural  duty«  The  alleviation  of  the  parochiai 
burthens,  and  the  redress  ot'  much  abase  of  the  parochial  law,  under  the 
eflect  ot'  this  one  regulation,  would  be  immediate,  iileJit,  ami  progres-* 
sive*  It  vvtjuld  be  a  sinking  fund  created  upon  the  exii>ling  evil.  An- 
other race,  born  and  reared  under  happier  auspices,  would  be  springing 
up.  The  good  habiis  and  e?fi ample  of  the  parents,  which  they  wuiild 
not  be  able  to  sacrifice  with  impunity,  ifl^ould  reckon  both  Lit  them- 
selves and  for  the  propagation  of  a  heallluer  feeling  amon^  olheTs, 
Such  parents  and  families  would  take  the  lead  in  helping  to  restore  I  he 
deteriorated  spirit,  as  well  as  condition,  of  their  whole  class  in  the  com- 
mumty/ — p*  119. 

The  committee  also  have  suggested  for  the  consideratiotj  of  par- 
liament, '  vihether,  when  the  demand  for  labour  may  have  re- 
Tived^  it  may  not  safely  be  provided^  that  from  and  after  u  certain 
time  no  relief  shall  be  esitended  to  any  child  ^ihos^e  father  4>eing 
Jiving  is  under  years  of  age— a  prtnciple  which,  by  alter* 

jug  the  age  from  time  to  time,  might,  if  it  should  be  thoughl 
^^Mnrable,  be  earried  still  farther  into  operation/     *  It  may  also  b@ 

^  lih  witbJa  uut  own  kfiowlcdge  ihat  thi;r«  were  ut  one  limc^  hi  a  vlllttge  workbuuie^ 
ihratwuiuciicr  itil*  dcHrnplioiJ,  wiib  seven  cbilJrvn  each,  CH^munrlniTiMtiMi, 
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provided/  they  add^  with  a  stmiltr  view,  *  dtat  froin  and  after  a 
.  ^l^ctticd  time  no  relief  fthnil  be  provided  for  any  cbild  whose 
I  fallier,  heitig  Uving,  ba^  uot  above  children  under  yemn 

I  of  age/ 

If  ever  there  was  a  question  which  it  wjijs  tiecessary  for  the  legls- 
llature  to  touch  with  peculiar  caution  in  all  \Va  branches,  it  ts  this  tre- 
i  fiieudous  que.<^tion  of  the  |>oor  laws,  The  enacttuent  which  is  here 
'  propofctd  could  »R>t  be  enforced ;  because,  in  the  case  of  childretii 

thalpriiici|>le  of  rigour,  which  should  be  proclaimed  and  acted  upoti 
t  toward  the  dii^solute  pour,  is  utterly  iuupplicable.  A  man  who 
I  marries  wuhuul  <itlior  resource  than  the  valuc^  c^f  Ui^i  ov,vu  labour,  and 
Lbui  a  large  family  of  young  children,  b  absohitely  unable  to  provtdt 
]  for  theiti  the  food  and  raiment  necessary  for  die  i^upport  of  bu- 
f-nian  life.  It  mutters  not  what  the  pareuts  may  have  been^  or  how 
|tticy  may  have  actedp  howevei  culpably  improvident  their  toarriage, 
I  however  criminal  their  conduct,  the  cbildrf  n,  wlien  horn  into  tbt 
Kvorld^  are  objecit]  of  buitiau  charity,  of  political  and  Christian  care. 
[The  practicable  part  uf  tlui*  iugguiition  is  iucludcd  in  the  broad 
Lpriuciple  which  adbrds  low  diet  to  those  who  cannot  prove  that 
ftbeir  conduct  has  been  such  as  entitles  them  to  belter ;  and  tho»« 
livho  engage  rashly  in  marriage  ufter  the  poor  laws*  shall  have  been 
Uefonned,  u»ay  projjerly  be  warned  that  they  will  be  deemed  tu  have 
[romn/ittcd  imprudence  with  tbeir  eyes  opeii»  and  will  have  \ch% 
[chance  of  favour.  In  the  passage  which  we  have  already  quoted^ 
rMr*  Daviaon  has  admirably  described  the  renovated  class  of  labourer! 
[which  we  may  expect  to  see  when  the  pride  and  principle  of  iude- 
endence  ^ball  be  re-establiabed  among  them.     He  \\m^  with  equal 

philosophy  and  beauty,  shewn  in  what  manner  a  reliance  upon  tfic 
oor  lawM  iujurtis  the  labourer  in  his  moral  beingj  and  dejirivei 

btm  of  the  best  and  highest  eiijiiymcnts  of  human  nature^ 

*  One  of  the  happiest  appoiiitmciHs  of  bfe^  is  »u  the  exercise  of  the 
k«nic^tic  duties,  \\\nm  the  jirincjpie  of  a  natural  or  a  clm^^eti  artti^ction. 
[Out  of  tlnii  fountain  of  kindly  feelings  wbkfi  flos^s  \mm  the  lOck  of  ua- 
turt!,  come^  mucb  of  munV  huppine^,  and  mttcl]  of  his  virtue,  without 
which  indeed  the  hiippij)^;^^  cuuld  nut  be>  Among  the  poor  e:»pecially, 
whose  feelings  and  prraciples  are  inwre  nurtured  by  the  circurnstancci 
©f  life  in  which  they  arc  cast,  than  tbcy  ever  cau  be  by  ibc  Artihciil 
discipline  of  any  cultiviieion,  their  home  h  the  school  of  (heir  senli- 
inenr^  and  their  best  tnjt^yment  enf wines  irself  found  the  care  of  thdr  * 
moral  fiimdy  obligiitionjt.  To  have  really  the  charge  r»f  lib  family,  «$  a 
husband  Hnd  a  father;  lo  have  the  privilege  of  hiying  <jut  his  life  upon 
their  service,  and  uf  seeiag  theai  rest  exclusively  on  his  protection,  jslb« 
poor  man's  boast,  in  the  estimate  of  the  mere  relative  conditions  of  lifi*. 
tie  himseh  15  ah  ihe  better  for  havincp  so  grave  a  cbaige  upon  hit 
bands.  The  wants  of  his  fatnily  iire  hjs  call  to  wurk  ;  and  no  call  soundi 
more  piercingly ,  nor  more  ^jratefully,  to  an  uncurrupted  ear.     Tliefu  i* 
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music  in  it,  mlxh  alt  its  sharpness.  Btjt  the  breath  of  ihe  parochial  law 
tarnishes  the  colon riiif^  of  this  ^imily-iikture  of  cheerful  native  virtue. 
It  flings  another  aimusphcre  upon  it.  By  exonerating  hJm  frorn  the 
aolc  charge  of  his  otispritig,  it  abrogates  the  father's  proper  character. 
It  maketi  him  begin  to  ihink  them  an  incumbmnce,  from  which  he  ought 
to  be  discharged,  h  means,  indeed,  to  do  no  more  than  take  off  from 
bim  the  load  of  ibeir support;  but  it  does  take  olf  the  pressure  of  much 
sacred  obligation.  It  makes  him  ami  them  teas  iniimatelj  pledged  to 
each  other;  less  dear  In  each  other.  It  sows  thistles  among  the  flowers. 
And  is  he  the  happier  for  this  substituted  relief  proffered  to  bim^  al- 
most imposed  upon  b»m,  by  a  fixed  practice?  Suppose  he  has  yielded 
to  the  tempiatiofis  of  its  convenience,  so  far  a^  to  accept  it  without  re- 
pugnance, he  retains  neither  the  same  solid  claims  upon  thegmtitude 
of  his  children  for  an  undivided  care  of  them  ;  nor  can  they  luok  np  lo 
his  example  with  revereixre,  nor  feel  the  same  force  of  lihal  piety^  ex- 
panding into  a  great  motive  of  future  reciprocating  duty.  In  ibe  coun- 
try especially,  ihe  family  lies  have  been  nearly  burst  tisunder  by  the 
artificial  adoption  which  the  law  has  made  of  the  children.  It  has  made  pa* 
rents,  children,  and  brothers  hardly  know  themselves  to  be  such,  The  inter- 
position for  their  necesssities  has  disbanded  iheir  jiftections/ — pp.f>7 — tip. 

But  tlie  poor  laws  have  done  more  and  worse  iban  ihh:  ibey 
have  positively  created  parents^  children,  and  brothers,  who  never 
expected  or  intended  to  feel  the  odjerwi§e  universal  ties  of  f amity 
affection  and  consanguinity*  For  marriage  is  become  in  muny  in* 
stances  the  well  calculated  method  of  extorting  relief  from  the 
parish  ;  and  the  birth  of  a  second  or  third  child  is  hailed  m  giving 
a  new  claim  no  longer  to  be  resisted,  w  ha  lever  be  the  in  soli!  nee,  or 
1a3^iiiesii»  or  profligacy  of  the  a  pplicant.  Such  marriages,  indeed,  as 
well  as  those  enforced  by  parisli-oftxcers  in  cases  of  bastardy |  might 
well  be  spared;  and  for  some  years  a  decrease  of  marriage  would 
be  the  effect  of  any  kind  of  judicious  discouragement*  Nor  do  we 
perceive  any  inconvenience  in  lias,  not  having  adopted  t!»e  modern 
philosophy,  which  asserts  the  !>upreinaey  of  Iu3t,  or  the  inefficacy 
of  nioral  obligation  to  resist  its  impulse — a  philosophy  which  de- 
grades intellectual  man  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  which  peritih;  but 
which  is  as  false  as  it  is  degradmg. 

A^t  and  inHrmity  re{|uiie  as  much  commjser:ttion  as  childhood ; 
and  the  aged  and  impotetit  poor  arc  not  so  nnmcrous  but  that  an 
increase  may  be  made  to  their  allowance;  the  pnmh  expenses  will 
be  hQ  much  dinnni^hed  by  the  strict  justice  lo  be  adopted  toward  the 
idle  and  dissolute,  thai  this  may  pri>perly  be  afforded.  The  worn* 
out  labourer  who  has  done  his  duly  in  his  station  ougbl  not  lo  be  left 
^without  atiy  of  those  comfort!:i  to  which  that  station  is  accustomed; 
he  should  be  maintained  in  a  degree  of  comfort  only  short  of  that 
which  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  solace  themselves  in  their  declining 
years  from  the  stores  accumulated  by  iheir  own  induitry  and  eco- 
nomy,   Thi*  comparative  limliaiion  musl  never  on  any  occuston 
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[  lir  forgnHen  ;  but  until  the  poor  laws  shall  hav€  ceased  liheir  1 

or  some  knph  of  lime,  uiiul  ihe  [>rice  of  labaitr  i 

have  berri  hiirher  for  ei  period  of  years,  and  the  nppwtiinitv  of  a 

*^avm5  Bank  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  die  djtTercnce  ought  in 

Juslif  e  to  be  little  nioTe  tfejin  hoiiorar}  :  strictness  might  be  intm- 

duced  by  degrees,  as   it  became  more  and  mare  proper  to  mark 

those  who  sUM  have  neglet;tcd  to  nvail  themselves  of  the  means  of 

I  independence  which  will  then  have  been  afforded  to  all.     It  is  not 

Mesiiriiiilc  ihal  the  dr?ervini|  poor  sliould  be  collected  m  workboufe*; 

khe  ullowance  ought  to  he  such  as  might  induce  »ome  neigbboun 

fi>f  their  own  class  to  take  care  of  them,  where  there  were  no  rcla* 

lions  upon  whom  it  would  naturaJly  devolve,    Tliere  is  no  mamm 

fcere,  nji  in  the  ctiNC  of  children,  for  interfering:  in  any  degree 

lith  the  nalurui  ihariiieif,  which  are  the  very  cement  of  society : 

lor  those  whci  iiuvu  «2T0wn  old  in  f^inglenesst,  or  who  have  out-lived 

all  their  nearest  relatives,  a  poor-house,  appropriated  {as  before  de- 

hicribed)  to  that  purpose  only,  mi^hl  he  made  a  respectable  and 

I'lnore  than  decent  retreat,     lliey  ought  never  to  be  cot]foar>ded 

vith  the  dissolute  and  the  guilty, made  to  associate  with  thcite  wbotn 

in  iheir  own  lihertv  they  would  have  shunned,  condemned  to  be 

rhamb«r  und  table-fellows  with  the  harl«>t  and  the  drunkaid,  and 

[exposed  to  llic  noise  and  nui^^ance  of  unfathered  children^  who  arc 

I  grow  in;;  up  in  habits  a?  wretched  nnd  imntoral  as  diosc  of  their  pa- 

kfeuts  befote  them.     l*his  is  indeed  to  confound  infirmity  with  guilt, 

ijpnd  this  must  be  the  picture  of  a  promiscuous  workhouse* 

Tlie  good  conduct  of  the  poor  would  natu rally ^  in  process  of 

lime,  cause  a  renewal  of  tlie  ancient  fashioii  of  charitable  bequests 

^pnd  foundations  for  the  aged  and  ineriloritrus ;  and  us  the  whole 

V>dy  of  the  industrious  poor  increased  in  re*<pi-'Ctability,  the  j^ood 

^nlfuencc  so  created  would  be  extensive  in  proporiirm.  it  isditlicuh 

to  understand  the  uncharitable  policy  wliich,  long  afi«r  all  danger  of 

[inimoderate  bei|uesl5  had  ceased^  has  strengthened  the  prohibiliont 

k»f  the  statittes  apinst  mortmain ;  and  cemin  it  is,  that  were  full 

rlicense  now  co needed ^  many  years  nujsl  pass  aw  av  before  the  otian- 

tlty^f  such  property  liberalcd  by  Mr.  PittN  redinnption  of  the  land^ 

*  WnrkhoimV  wyt  Mr.  Vivian  in  hit  evidence  befure  Uir  noriiiiiiitre,  VBti  iw* 
t^Hyi,  onei  liltl«*  ic^ood  ind  one  a  fcrj  gTcni  c*tI  ;  the  imlc  gwud  is  that  iKej  jiti  m%  gpdt 
Vtb  terrify  Un*  poi[i|p  from  e^min^  lo'th*  putish  ;  the  eviJ  ii  ihaL  wlico  iJitj  are  tiieft^ 
I lltiVtrevrr  Iwttli  tbrv  were  *o  ppt  thetr,  \lwy  hjuii  liettJiij*;  hnhJ  ta  it,  iumI  lurvf^  f^t  ptit 

[f^ii.^ Yi'ii  <:«■  <  ill!!-  imn:tls  uftlic  p«'ti|ilt'^^^ — CiittMinlv.     SlwMld  HQC  < 

flHt  Ihiiik  wurllH'  '  Ik  am»it{crfd  ai  liri«|iita^  fnTtlic  ngrd.  atifl  tcfaooll  { 

or  Ihc  vuititL'*  Ihi- ni<lHul3  aud  erimomkAl  tt»  tin- [i*irbli  ?^CcrliiiiIy 

^HOt;  at  fcltthxli  lirr  Uir  yt>ung«  nuihaii:  tan  bf  innr«  ilndckiiiET*  e'Tirfiil  ihe  gftol ;  anri  aii 

6H  the  *)M,  thirv  an?  inorf  tvinfiittaMr  in  honi  tiriK'.i  In   private  hiitt»r«  ^ih  ihett  rela* 
fini  aid  ffit'iidi.*     I^lilp«'rT  wlio  9p[y\y  (m  nclif*'  to  f lii*  (tiici»traU9„  aod  *re  takM  imhj 
ht\  did  not  t\{iy  in  ihe  worlLtiouir,  bdre  somelin^rf  r^ (>1ird»  *  U  ii  lo  fall  of  fcrniiiin  and 
'    '    ^c<en€icM^and  1  bdvc  been  ui«d  to  Uf C  b^Urr^  «m1  csiuiciC  lior  ix^*— 
:  r/  Mmdkitg. 
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ax  would  be  replaced*  Whether  the  landeti  property  now  in  mort'* 
iiiaifi  be  deemed  exactly  the  proper  quantity,  or  wfiether  ytiy  quantity 
in  by  some  poimdmiH  deemed  loo  much,  we  know  not;  but  the 
perinbsion  which  is  desirable  for  future  good  purpo^s  need  not 
be  too  broad,  because  ihe  pubhc  funds  and  the  contingent  depre- 
ciation of  money  do  not  present  objections  so  practically  formida- 
ble as  the  too  frequent  alienation  of  charity  lauds  by  the  mbcon- 
<iuct  of  trustees.  But  land  enough  for  the  site  of  builduij^s  aud  for 
gardens^  or  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole  annual  value  of  a 
bequestj  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  the  purpoj»es  of  charity* 
The  visible  effects  and  comforts  of  well  regulated  alms-housci 
Oife-hold  tenements  for  the  veteran  labourer)  would  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce imitation  and  emulation  among  large  proprietors,  who,  wlien 
they  established  such  rewards  for  rustic  virtue,  would  have  for  their 
own  recompense  a  satisfaction  beyond  all  price.  Properly  situated^ 
the  old  would  become  the  instructors  of  ihe  rising  lyjeneratwi  and 
examples  of  rewarded  merit,  with  the  comfort  of  being  i"  ihisi  man- 
ner useful  to  society  to  the  last  moments  of  their  existence^  Surlt 
institutions  m  ould  in  their  very  nature  carr^'  w  ith  them  a  certain  de* 
gree  of  religion ^  respectability.  The  cuthanasy  of  the  ancients  is 
only  a  name  with  us:  it  was  enjoyed  as  the  natural  terniination  of 
life  ID  that  patriarchal,  or 

* golden  age, 

When  as  the  world  was  in  its  pupillage  i 
now,  in  the  physical  meaning  of  the  word,  it  scarcely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  one  person  in  a  generation.  The  entaU  of  the  blesijin^  has 
been  cut  off  by  our  climate,  still  more  perhaps  by  our  cons  til  ulions* 
which  in  all  of  us  are  tainted,  more  or  le^s,  with  some  hereditary 
predisposition  to  diseasse,  modified  hy  unwholesome  habits,  and 
sapped  not  only  by  natural  but  by  artificial  anxieties,  wherewith,  as 
one  of  our  early  poets  says, 

*  We  furnish  featUen  for  the  wings  of  death/ 

We  have  however  in  our  choice  a  better  and  nobler  euthanasy, 
known  to  the  patriarchs  who  *  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord/  but  of  uhich 
the  Greeks  were  i«^norant ;  and  the  preparation  for  this  makes,  old 
age  not  merely  endurable,  with  all  its  intirniilies  and  privations^ 
with  what  it  takes  away,  and,  as  is  so  feelingly  said  by  VVords^^'orth^ 
*  with  svhat  it  leaves  behind/  but  even  gives  it  a  delight  hardly  to 
be  obtained  in  youth  and  robust  life,  when  llie  passions  and  pur^^uits 
of  the  world  have  their  full  hold  upon  the  heart.  The  calm  of  a 
religious  old  age  is  to  the  enjoyments  of  nnd-life^  what  the  sunset 
and  twilight  of  a  summer  evening:  are  to  the  heat  of  the  noon-day. 
Of  all  chiirities  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  fertile  in  ^f^^^d 
fruits  is  that  which  provides  for  the  spiritual  uecessilies  of  a  rational 
and  immortal  beings  of  ail  possessions  that  of  an  assured  faith  the 
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most  inesliinabli*.  And  let  it  tiot  be  suppfjsed  that  there  is  an  io- 
aptitude  for  religious*  Itcrmgs  iti  the  great  niu^si  of  mankind ;  mnn  is 
cimracterblicallj^  and  emphatically  a  rcligiou?j  creature.  InMniction 
and  sympathy  are  \^hat  lie  needs  :  but  devotion  is  the  appetite  of 
hiB  soul,  the  instinct  of  \n»  immortal  part.  Like  other  instincts 
and  appetites,  it  is  liable  to  be  perverted  and  ^buBed ;  but  even 
I*' hen  misdirected,  it&  universal  existence  is  proved  by  the  iiniver' 
sality  of  superstitum  among  die  uninsiructed  and  iU-iuslrncted  pift 
of  mankind.  Old  age  bent  down  wjlh  infirmities,  and  still  rooted 
and  clinging  to  die  earth  inu>  which  it  must  sn  soon  be  huddled  up, 
is  indeed  a  humiliating  and  mournful  spectacle  ;  hr  odierwise  b  it 
when  we  behold  the  spiritual  part  triumphant  over  morUiliry,  rewif 
to  break  its  shell,  and  lake  uing  for  heaven  ! 

When  the  French  auibassudor  at  the  court  of  James  I,  inquired 
what  books  had  been  published  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  was 
told  incidentully  tliat  he  had  founded  an  hospital  and  a  school^ 
he  made  answer^^rfi/ir/o  hospituk,  ad  mbicvmuium  pauptr- 
tuitm^  it  ichoiitf  ad  mUruendum  juventtiiem,  uwt  opftmi  libri 
qmt  archifpiBcopm  comcritere  poiuU — '  Surely  an  hospital  to  aus- 
lain  the  poor,  and  a  school  to  train  up  youth,  are  the  worthiest 
books  that  an  archbishop  could  set  forlh>' — The  increase  of  such 
foundations  may  be  expected  as  one  naturid  consequence  of  in* 
creased  respectability  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  of  that  recipro- 
cal good  feeling  betw  een  the  poor  and  the  rich  w  hich  the  present 
system  tends  directly  to  destroy. 

In  the  simple  remedy  for  the  complicattd  evils  of  that  system 
xvhkh  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  and  which  resolves  itself  into 
low  diet  for  those  who  deserve  no  better,  we  should  have  less  con- 
fidence were  there  no  example  of  any  great  beneiil  acliieved  by  infant 
which  seem  obvious  after  ihey  arc  in  general  usjc^  but  which  yet  have 
long  remained  unknown  or  unatpplied.  Such  an  evauiple  howevrr 
we  have,  recent,  of  die  most  conspicuous  kind,  and  rehiting  to  the 
very  same  difficulty  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  remove*  Need 
it  be  said  that  the  Saving  Banks  are  here  alluded  to:— institutiuns 
r%hich  will  create  frugal  habits  as  well  as  encourage  ihem.  Ofi- 
portunity  may  be  expected  to  make  economists,  not  (Jtrhap^a^oflen 
as  it  mukes  a  spendthrift,  but  more  readdv  than  it  makes  a  thief,  aU 
though  it  be  proverbially  noted  for  teaching  larceny* 

'  The  grand  object,*  say*  Mr.  CoUjuhoun  ni  bi^  evittcncc  belore  the 
CommiUee  upon  Mendiciiy,  *  is  to  prop  up  poverty i  and  to  prevent  per- 
acius  falhug  into  indigence*  Indigence  is  a  i>tate  wherein  n.  pennon  is  iin> 
able  to  maintain  himself  by  his  labcjur; — pmerty  is  that  hiate  where  a 
man's  mannal  labour  supports  him,  but  no  more*  But  I  conceive  the 
Provident  Banks  would  give  the  community  at  Itirge,  what  \%*m\d  be 
most  invaluable  in  society,  provideat  htibits  ;— that  the  ]jride  of  having 
money  in  the  bankjaad  the  advantage  ariiing  from  having  their  interest, 
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would  induce  itjany  penons  to  put  in  small  sumi  wHkh  they  would 
otherwise  spend.  This  has  been  lound  to  be  the  practical  efiect,  and 
m  very  slight  knowtedgis  of  humau  nature  wilt  »hevv  thai  when  a  man 
gets  on  a  little  iu  the  world,  lie  is  desirous  of  getting  on  a  little  ^arlher/ 
So  certain  indeed  is  the  growth  of  provident  habits,  that  it  has 
been  said  if  a  journeyman  lays  by  the  first  five  shilling;;,  hia  fortune 
is  made.  Mr.  VV^illiam  Hales,  one  of  those  persons  who  have  be- 
stowed most  attentiou  upon  the  state  of  the  labourinf;  cUaseSp  and 
exerted  themselves  most  for  tlieir  beoefii,  declares  that  he  never 
knew  at)  instance  of  any  one  coming  to  the  parish  ^  ho  had  ever 
saved  money. 

*  Tho^e  intlividuats,*  he  says,  '  who. save  money  are  better  workmen; 
if  they  do  not  do  the  work  better,  they  Ijehiivt*  better,  and  are  more 
respectable  j  and  I  would  rather  have  a  hundred  men  wh(»  sa^'e  money, 
in  my  trade,  than  Mva  hundred  who  would  spend  every  shilling  they  got. 
In  proportion  as  individuals  save  a  Utile  money,  their  morals  are  much 
better, — they  husbami  that  Ijule, — there  is  a  superior  tone  ^iven  to  iheir 
morals,  and  they  behave  better  from  knuwjng  they  have  a  Utile  stake  in 
lociety/ 

*  Archimedes,'  says  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  '  was  wont  to  say>  **  that 
he  would  remove  the  world  out  of  its  place^  if  he  had  elsewhere  to 
set  hig  foot/'  And  truly  I  believe  so  far,  lliat  otherwise  he  could 
not  do  it,  [  am  sure  so  much  is  evident  iu  ihe  architecture  of  for- 
tunes, iti  the  raising  of  which  the  best  art  or  endeavour  is  able  to 
do  nothing,  if  it  have  not  where  to  lay  the  first  stone/ — ^'Iliis  it  is 
which  is  given  by  the  Saving  Banks* 

The  encouragement  given  to  Saving  Banks  by  the  act  of  the 
last  session  shews  the  high  opinion  iu  which  they  are  held  by  the 
legislature,  and  we  hope  was  not  excessive  nur  injudicious,  though 
the  attempt  to  connect  these  banks  with  the  poor  rates  mii»hl  well 
eKcite  serious  apprehensions,  importanl  as  it  is  to  preserve  with  the 
greatest  care  an  entire  separation  of  the  sound  and  the  unsound, — 
tind  to  foster  the  rising  efforts  at  respeclahility  and  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  industrious  ptmr,  in  ctxitradistinction  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  poor-relief  system.  This  error,  we  rejoiced  to  see, 
was  strenuon%  resisted,  ami  with  success ;  and  thenre  it  may  be 
hoped  that  inCentianal  kindness  tosvards  the  poor  \\M  hereafter  be 
received  with  more  caution  than  lie  re  to  fore  ;  and  that  the  state  of 
a  parish  pauper  shall  not  be  deemed  iionourable,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  act  of  180b  abolishing  parish  badges,  which,  though 
they  were  out  of  use,  ought  always  to  have  distuiguished  those  who 
would  noly  or  could  not  maintain  tliemstlvcs.  The  legislation 
I  which  from  time  to  time  has  taken  place  regard in^  workhouses  and 
I  friendly  societies,  is  at  least  of  very  questionabie  nulity ;  and  the 
public  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  feeling  now  aiuused,  and  th« 
knowledge  lately  developed,  which  will  direct  tite  future  attention 
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©f  tiie  If^slatuie  wiih  more  judicious  aim  at  the  gradaftl  dimlmttton 
iml  poKtible  extinction  of  the  poor  rates. 

Not  thai  a  golden  age  is  to  be  expected,  in  which  poverty 
and  dise;ise  shall  disappear :  even  when  the  muther  evil,  the  poor 
fties,  shall  be  removed,  more,  much  more  remains  to  be  doiie^ 
efore  we  effect  even  that  improvement  in  the  general  weal  which 
ssuredly  ia  within  our  reach*     But  let  this  mother  evil  be  witb- 
Irawn,  and  it  may  fairly  be  e3*tpected  that  the  particular  and  gene^ 
iL  charily  put  in  action  by  the  respectability  of  the  poor  will  out- 
jn  the  demands  upon  it ;  that  the  interested  patronage  of  emplayersj 
he  disinterested  benevolence  of  the  weiJihy,  the  increase  of  hos- 
pitals and  alms-hou»es^  the  rise  of  wages,  and  above  all  the  genentl 
^taUlii^hment  of  Saving  Banks,  will  leave  nothing  to  tie  dotie  hj 
neans  of  compulsory  coatrtbutions.     It  may  reasonablj  be  ex- 
f|>ected  that  a  generous  spirit  of  emulation  will  arise  among  the 
Industrious  poor  in  every  parish,  not  to  ask  for  aid,  and  mwm^ 
their  employers  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  so  doings — wheiaby 
lo  be  early  in  the  list  of  those  parishes  in  which  the  poor  rat^ 
lalitiH  become  obsolete,  never  to  revive  again.     We  bayard  no  pr^ 
r  die  lion  as  to  the  progress  or  jittainment  of  so  happy  a  consummi- 
tton;  agreeing  indeed  with  Mr.  Davbon,  that  a  compuUory  dimi* 
nutioti  of  the  amoimt  of  ihe  poor's  rale  to  l>e  regulated  bj  law  it 
carcely  advisable:  though  it  may   be  highly  expedient  that  the 
comparative  annual  amount  in  every  parish  wiihiii  the  habitual  juris- 
r diction  of  every  meeting  of  justices  should  alw*ays  be  before  ihem, 
Itlierf  hy  to  excite  their  vigilance  and  interference  in  the  managemenl 
Mf  thone  parishes  that  <^h{iU   be  behind  oihers  in  the  reformatioB 
BereafltT  to  be  effected  by  means  of  those  legislative  eaactmentSj 
ivhich  in  some  shape  or  other  mutt  certainly  take  place. 

Ulie  proposed  return  to  the  expressed  principle  of  the  old 
would  be  as  beneBcial  to  the  meritorious  poor,  as  it  would 
medicinal  to  tlte  lazzaroni — that  class  of  paupers  who  come  to ' 
parish  for  relief,  because  they  do  not  chu^^e  to  work,  or  bacanse  of 
the  difecl  consequence  of  their  own  misconduct ; — ^ibey  who  sii^ 
*  Hang  sorrow  and  cast  away  care. 
The  pan^h  Is  bound  to  had  us.' 
At  present  thii  numerous  description  of  persotM  entertain  a  full 
persuasion  that  they  have  what  they  call  a  Hghi  to  be  maintained. 
The  las  manner  in  which  the  poor  laws  have  been  administered 
bat  suffered  this  opinion  to  grow  up  aivd  strike  deep  root.     But  be 
it  remembered  th:it  both  the  stpirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  pituride 
relief  for  iho^e  only  who  are  helpless  ^  well  as  poor ;  and  the  retnedy 
f  if  the  huge  existing  evil  is  nothing  more  than  a  strict  and  juit 
adherence  to  this  principle.      For  age  and  for  childhood  more 
•boulfl  be  dofke  than  has  yet  been  provided ;  all  that  ibe  speiidtbrift, 
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Ac  dnjiilcard  and  the  vagabond  can  expect  is  that  they  should  be 
preserved  from  perishing  by  want.  To  put  them  in  a  better  con- 
ditjan  thaa  that  of  ihe  poorest  labourer  who  earns  his  own  sub- 
listence  is  an  act  of  direct  injustice  and  a  discouragement  to  nie- 
fitorious  poverlj.  When  the  poor-house  suppliea  for  such  guest» 
no  better  fare  than  they  deserve^  the  table  will  soon  cease  to  be 
crowded* 

The  principle  which  we  have  here  sought  to  enforce  will  be 
found  applkabfe  beyond  the  iniportant  purpose  of  extin^uifibing  the 
poor  laws :  we  shuU  endeavour,  on  a  proper  occasion,  to  prove  that 
It  may  hereafter  become  an  cB'ectual  remedy  of  the  abuses  of  the 
debtor  and  creditor  laws.  Another  application  of  it,  perhaps  not 
less  salutary,  remains  to  be  explained,  and  i:^  the  more  appropriate 
to  the  general  purpose  of  this  essay,  as  remedial  pros»peclively, 
and  in  Kome  degree  at  present,  of  the  burthen  af  county* rales.  For 
it  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  poors*  rate^  although  by  its  mag- 
nitude it  hides  all  other  parochial  burthens,  is  itself  the  sole  bur- 
ihen.  The  county-rateji  have  increased  nmch  faster  in  the  last  forty 
years;  ho  that  the  money  expended  for  other  purposes  dian  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  is  at  present  not  less  than  two  millions  per 
uamuiu  und  of  this  the  sum  paid  to  ibe  county-rates  mav  be  taken 
at  a  milliun  a  year*  A  great  aggravation  of  this  burthen  has  arisen 
from  the  erection  of  county  jails  and  bridewells,  to  the  amount 
perhaps  of  five  millions  sterling; — even  more  when  the  relative 
value  of  money  is  considered,  than  in  the  same  space  of  time  wai 
ever  expended  in  cathedrals  by  our  forefathers.  And  this  will  be 
deemed  a  low  estimate  by  those  who  have  opportunity  to  know  the 
expenditure  of  the  several  counties,  or  who  have  seen  the  fortress- 
like edifices,  niaasiveaud  ornamental,  appropriated  to  this  itlM^mened 
purpose.  For  in  building  a  jail,  not  only  the  expensive  4JCcommo^ 
d  at  ions  provided  in  work*houses  are  held  to  be  necessary^  but 
enormous  strength  and  solidity  of  fabric  becomes  so,  in  proportion 
as  moral  means  of  securing  the  prisoner  are  neglected,  and  the  ruder 
ones  are  held  to  be  improper-  A  jail  which  shall  be  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  commodious  and  secure  can  scarcely,  we  understand, 
be  constructed  at  5CKJ/.  a  head  for  the  number  of  its  intended  te- 
nants^ and  the  Ciitablishnieut  of  jailors  and  turnkeys  anmmlly  in-* 
creases  from  the  same  cause*  May  we  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether 
it  i^  iaipossible  to  find  other  security  better  and  cheaper  than  walk 
and  guards  r  L  it  impossible  to  divide  prisoners  into  two  classes, 
those  who  are  wiDingp  and  those  who  are  unwilling  to  put  thenH 
selves  upon  trial  P  Suppose  prisun-breaking  were  made  a  sub- 
itantive  crime  punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  provided  the 
prisoner  had  consented  to  that  condition,  the  inmates  of  our  jaili 
would  become  far  less  troublesome.    Those  who  were  conscious 

of 
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J  of  innocence  or  of  retpecmbiiity,  or  ^vho  rfesi^ncd  U>  i^nh  tfteiT  fril 

Lhabitft  when  they  should  be  Irberyted  by  c*mrse  of  law,  noufd  not  fail 

I  to  subscribe  Xn  tbc  pniposed  ctHiditiouf ;  and  might  thereu|ion  J*e 

||H?riiikted  to  receive  the  visits  of  ihek  fnetMi^i,  unrestrained  by  the 

I  odious,  but  now  necessary  preliminary  of  personal  search,  and  to 

[enjoy  oihermdiilgciictes  at  the  discretimt  of  the  vi?*itmg  mti^istrates* 

lConcerui»jj^  the  other  class  of  prij^ouer^,  there  could  hv  little  danger 

[ef  misiukey  jiud  us  lit  lie  ocnisioii  for  londer  Ireatmrnl;  fetter*  *nd 

linaiiacle*  might  be  used  wil'iout  hcruple  for  tecuriit^  men  of  ?io- 

'rnce  so  audacious  a«  nt>t  to  rniieenl  their  hitention  of  eudenvoitrmg 

i  escape  from  the  justice  of  their  injured  country. 

As  to  dio^e  ^^hn  have  been  convicted,  and  senieured  to  imprjfon- 

pmentas  a  pimkhmeiU  for  ibcir  crimes,  the  course  is  yet  more  f-asy, 

jit  being  in  tiie  power  uf  live  magistr;JleK  to  regubti^  thi*  duntiaii 

iccoFding  to  the  rigimr;  but  it  should  be  mude  a  real  punt-^hmem, 

ikowever  short  the  leruij  so  that  low  diet  and  ckme  confine nient 

[iDight  lead  to  reflection  and  re^Kiitance,  and  the  nntntelligible  mbt- 

[fure  of  pum^hnient  and  pergonal  ircconmiodution  niijjbl  henceforth 

[l>e  abroguted.    The  details  nut^t  of  course  remain  ai  the  diticretkm 

I  of  the  visiting  magistrntea*  who  a^vsi-^led  by  a  law  euiiblnif  them  to 

class  the  criminals  with  due  dii^crimmation,  Wfmid  be  able  to  form 

I  fegulatious  at  once  advantageous  to  the  prisoners  and  to  the  country: 

certainly  they  would  not  miHapply  generous  diet  and  mugniticeiit 

j:  buildings  for  the  encouragement  of  felons,  who  instead  of  dreading  the 

prison  as  a  place  of  puniHlimetit  tor  their  offences,  now  learn  to  look 

upon  it  as  a  place  of  residence  w  here  there  are  good  accommoda- 

I  tions  and  plenty  of  amusement*    One  excellent  consequence  at  least 

f  would  result  from  the  short  but  severe  confinement  of  ^vtfenders, — 

that  they  would  not  be  so  likely  to  escape  punishment  in  eases  of 

conspiracy  or  riot,  vvlien  the  very  numt^er  of  deiiufjuent**,  which  his 

'niiide  the  crime  dangerous  to  society,  prevents  their  puni4imeot; 

t}je  result  of  ^^hich  is  that  the  impunity  of  nine-tenths  operates  far 

'  more  as  an  encouragement  ihnn  the  punishment  of  a  few  ringleaders 

rdoed  as  a  warning  example;  and  thus  men  are  emboldened  lo  a  re- 

Ipetition  of  the  crime,  know ing  that  the  space  and  other  indulgeit* 

cies  allowed  to  prisoners  render  it  too  expensive,  if  not  impossible, 

to  carry  the  sentence  of  justice  into  effect  where  the  criminals  ar« 

numcrotii.       ' 

How  far  II  IS  pnKticable  to  rentier  itnpri^onment  a  means  of 
reformation  so  a.s  to  produce  the  proper  end  of  penrmce,  we  shall 
ere  long  examine  on  anotluu  occ;i!imn :  here  our  object  hns  been 
to  e?iplain  and  illustrate  the  etitcacy  of  a  principle,  simple  indei*d^ 
but  of  wide  application.  But  if  it  should  only  be  found  capabt# 
of  alleviating  instead  of  abolishing  the  evils  resulting  from  the  poor 
bwi,  and  of  the  ffuoimom  expense  of  priion^  and  of  prisoners,  no 

degree- 
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fegrec  of  labour  for  the  aUaitiment  of  such  ends  would  be  misap- 

llieci;  nor  could  the  community  ever  he  called  upou  far  their  ex- 

lions  to  a  better  purpose.     But  in  truth  any  inin:liine  which  re* 

Quires  much  attention  must  be  constructed   upon  an  injudicious 

principle^  and  is  scarcely  worth  the  expense  ot  maintaining  it  in 

it  i^  not  for  us  to  determine  \i'hether  the  principle  for  which 

!  have  contended  he  liable  to  this  objection  :  the  obvious  objec- 

[>n  to  whicli  it  is  liable  will  apply  to  any  principle  whatever  upon 

the  poor  laws  may  h^  reformed ; — and  reformed  they  musl 

Bp  or  the  alternative  u  ruin* 

Let  115  here  be  permitted  to  repeat  our  hope,  that  upon  this  sub^ 

>ct,  if  it  be  poiiiiible,  all  party  feelings  may  be  suspended.     There 

I  something  m  our  country  peculiarly  favourable  to  tlieir  growth,  as 

nimul  jK)isons  acquire  a  deadlier  malignity  under  the  torrid  ^one. 

But  thiij  isa  (juestiou  upon  \\hich  ali  well-meaning  men^  to  whatever 

'as3,  order,  or  genus,  in  politic:*  or  religion,  they  may  belongs  can 

r  hut  one  interest  and  one  wi^h.    The  legislature  i^  called  upon  to 

tlieve  the  landed  property  of  the  country  from  a  burdien  wliich  itli 

I  longer  able  to  bear ;  and  to  raise  the  respectability  of  tlie  lower 

~  if  which  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  poor  law*  to 

ay.    As  they  are  de^iious  that  these  objects,  so  essential  to  the 

very  e:ii^tence  of  the  ^tate,  and  to  the  welfare  of  all  ranks,  should 

!  effected,  we  liope  and  trust  that  all  well-meaning  persuns,  (wha 

re  and  ever  must  be,  under  institutionH  like  those  with  which  Greal 

Iritain  is  blest,  the  great  majority  of  the  people,) — we  hope  and  trust 

bat  all  such  persons  will  consider  the  question  separately  from  alt 

Dnsideration^  of  party,  and  co-opt^rate  with  their  best  en deavours 

\  carrying  into  effect  a  reform,  which  will  in  its  consequences  er^- 

Ijcale  half  the  vice  and  misery  in  the  land.     For  upon  this  sub- 

t,  more  than  upon  any  other,  it  u  easy  to  inflame  the  populace, 

nd  it  would  be  absurd  to  endeavour  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that 

from  causes  not  now^  to  be  enu  me  rated ,  few  countries  were  ever  m 

a  more  inflammable  state  than  England  is  at  this  time, 

Tbu  insurrection,  if  so  it  may  be  termed,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  ought 
to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembraitce  by  those  who  have  to  leg  is- 
late  irr  any  affairs  coimected  with  tht  situation  or  filings  of  the 
multitude*  ^^o  place  hi  England  can  be  more  remote  from  tiie 
factiousness  and  profligacy  sttpposed  to  be  characteristic  of  a  ma* 
tmfacturin^  dislnct.  A  more  c|uiel  and  secluded  spot  i;*  not  to 
lie  found  m  die  whole  kingdom;  the  city  itself,  islanded  formerly 
by  water  and  now  by  marshes,  is  but  a  ^mall  market  town  where 
^llic  wants  ot  the  neighbuurmg  villages  are  supphed,  and  la,  m  factj 
peculiar  jurisdiclioo  of  the  bishop  ^\ho  r^rsides  tliere,  and  who 
isually  preaches  on  the  Sunday  in  the  ciidicdral,  (one  of  tlic  mo&t 
tiUt^rable  of  all  tbaio  v^uerable  ediiice^)lhe  congregations  of  all  the 
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I  |»arUh  churches  repajfing  ihitber  to  hear  hitu  preach  after  iheir  aim 
f  prayers  are  (imsbetl*  Iti  ihis  neigh Uouf hood,  which  seems  to  b«  liie 
prery  pkce  where  an  iii!^urrectiou  was  leait  to  be  expected,  a  s^et  of 
I  f  ountryiticn,  meeting  at  an  alehouse^  and  dririkiiig  lo  except*  while 
they  talked  over  the  scarcity,  the  hurdnesii  of  Uie  linieM,  and  the  mea'^ 
I  nuresof  govertmient  as  they  were  re  presented  by  the  weekly  jounmb, 
rifplKMe  poison  they  sucked  in  with  their  liquor,  broke  out  into  a  riot ; 
tkegantllilt casualty,  but  it  found  such  ready  imitation,  thatalai^ 
rproportioti  of  the  viltugcrs  round  about  Ely  enlisted  in  I  he  canse^ 
^«nd  marched  against  that  city  to  pillage  and  destroy.  The  mischief 
'eb  tbey  had  begun  was  quelled,  as  is  welt  known,  by  the  ex- 
Otis  o4  a  reverend  magistrate,  whose  prudence  and  courage 
[would  not  always  iind  imitators  in  like  cases.  When  the  rioters 
Lweue  irit^d  they  were  found  to  be  without  motive  and  withotit 
f meaning*  Tliey  had  been  taught  that  the  government  of  tlie 
[izountryr  and  the  administration  of  justice^  were  equally  weak  and 
I  contemptible,  and  the}'  had  proceeded  to  carry  intu  practice  the 
ikssonf  of  men  who,  perhaps,  had  little  further  object  in  vendiof 
I  their  weekly  doses  of  fleditioti  than  that  of  gaining  a  miserable  live- 
*liood.  "I'o  such  hisurrections  every  place  iti  England  is  at  least  «• 
liable  as  Ely;  and  the  incendiary  spirit  must  not  be  forgotten  which 
{manifested  itself,  ab»ut  the  same  time,  in  the  neighbouring  couniiet 
Ivgiinst  the  barns  and  com  of  those  farmers  who  were  unpopukf 
I'iinong  the  poor. 

If,  therefore,  the  poor  laws  are  to  be  refornied  under  the  sane- 
Itiou  of  the  legislature,  all  payers  of  poor  rates  must  resoKe  to 
[combine  m  mutual  safeguard.    Reformed  these  laws  must  be ;  they 
icannot  be  reformed  without  exciting  a  struggle  between  the  desiruc- 
_ltive  and  conservative  principles  in  society,  the  evil  and  the  good,  the 
'profligate  against  the  i^spec table ;  and  too  many  are  the  advan- 
tages of  the  former  in  the  contest*     Fraud  and  violence  are  nieani 
which  can  readily  be  used,  and  seldom  cati  be  punished — that  is, 
tliey  can  only  he  punished  when  the  otfence   is   brought   home 
against  one,  perhaps,  in  a  thousand,  and  not  even  then  unless  the 
jury  are  men  who  regard  their  duly  and  their  oath  more  than  their 
party  o  pin  ions  ^  or  the  fear  of  the  multitude.     It  the  first  of  these 
motives  prevail,  farewell  to  justice !  if  the  second  be  suffered  to 
predominate,  farewell  to  j>eace,  and  order,  and  liberty,  and   all 
that  renders  life  secure  or  desirable! 

But  besides  the  wicked,  w  ho  are  ready  to  join  in  any  mischief, 
and  beMides  the  large  portion  of  the  populatitjn  who  w ould  be  per- 
suaded by  evil  counsellors  that  they  are  aggrieved  by  any  reform 
of  the  poor  Iaw8»  faction  and  sedition  have  many  natuial  allies, 
who  would  be  called  into  action  upon  so  promising  an  opportunity 
9t  rmstang  the  laws  aod  distutbing  the  regular  course  of  society, 
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Afmost  every  one  \vh0  augments  the  long  list  of  bankrupts  and 
insolvency  %vhen  lie  fore8L*t;a  his  own  failure  in  business,  iiuds  a 
ready  ^i^cuse  for  liimself  in  attribuibg  to  government  tbe  effects  of 
hii  own  misnmnagemcnt  and  extravagance^  Political  discontentp 
indeed,  is  naturally?  connected  widi  embarrassment  iu  men  of  thii 
descnption^  and  may  be  assumed  us  a  tolerably  certain  itidrcatioa 
that  the  complainant  is  ne^ir  ttie  end  of  his  credit  and  resources — 
1  truth  v^hith  uioat  persons  may  tind  exemplitied  within  their 
own  observation.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  late  war, 
having  created  a  vast  demand  far  newspapers  while  great  evenli 
were  in  progress,  a  great  number  of  persons,  engaged  in  supplying 
that  demandj  now  hnd  it  difficult  to  revert  to  any  other  occu- 
pation. They  are  under  the  necessity  of  supplying  something 
which  &ba]l  stimulate  the  public  appetite  ;  the  unbridled  slander 
of  a  government,  faulty  only  in  its  inability  to  repress  the  turbulent^ 
u  a  topic  always  at  hand  and  never  out  of  season,  and  upon  this 
topic  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  may  be  palmed  upon  the  world  for 
patriotism  and  public  virtue,  the  most  atrocious  falsehood  may  pass 
current,  and  the  grossest  ignorance  go  undetected.  Thie  iiabitual 
readers  of  such  lucubiations  form  a  Jarge  class  of  society,  and  the 
great  majority  imbibe,  in  all  sincerity  and  simpleness,  the  opinions 
of  Bucb  teachers.  Their  teachers  pretend  to  speak  the  public 
voice,  and  to  be  the  organ  of  the  people,  who,  in  truths  are  iheir 
proselytes  and  dupes.  Coffee-house  politicians  are  naturally  the 
tattlers  of  social  life,  and  one  bold  uncontradicted  propagandist  of 
anarchy  misleads  many  an  industrious  and  well-disposed  member 
of  the  community,  who,  attending  to  his  own  affairs  too  closely  to 
think  of  poliiRs  for  himself,  takes  his  opinion  from  any  votublo 
prater  who  will  be  pleased  to  think  for  tiim. 

We  shall  not  seek  further  to  increase  the  ancient  catalogue  of  lbs 
factious,  as  given  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  but  we  cannot  help  ad- 
verting to  a  class  of  men,  once  the  hope  and  pride  and  safeguard 
of  their  country,  and  now,  by  no  fault  or  error  of  Uieir  own,  in  cir- 
cumstances vvliicb  render  them  apt  agents  for  any  perilous  drama 
in  the  political  world.  In  times  of  war  all  ranks  are  invited  into 
the  service ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  die  greater  number  must  be 
dismissed,  or  llie  nation  would  sink  under  the  enormous  burthen* 
Nor  do  we  here  allude  to  those  only  who  have  been  actually  em-* 
ployed  in  the  war*establishmeut,  civil  as  well  as  military,  but  we 
extend  our  view  to  those  whose  parents  have  been  tempted  to 
educate  them  for  a  higher  calling  than  their  own  circumstances 
would  have  pointed  out,  had  not  the  army  and  navy  presented  a 
field  of  occupation  prospectively  large  enough  for  all  such.  How 
many  thousands  of  men,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  the 
flower  of  tbcir  couutiyi  are  now  langtiishing  in  poverty  and  inaction 

as 
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fts  h;iif-pay  officers,  and  as  youtlm  educated  for  a  purpose  which 

the  €om%K  of  eveiUs  hai  fru^tmu d  !     Let  us  honestly  confers  bow  j 

little  likely  it  i^  thai  men  under  such  c i re uni stances  should  be  aivefw  j 

ta  tiny  mtiveniMit  which  ungttt  employ  the  li?ille!$s  hours,  and  c:ilf 

into  full  jictJiMj  ihe  vacant  eut-jgit-s  at  disuppc^inted  hope; — ^kt  u» 

» condcseeud  to  perceive  that  in  cmsc  of  civil  Commotion^  those  who 

jre  now  ficarceiy  noticed  but  jis  a  useless  hurthen,  would  rise  to 

cominundaig  smiiuns  in  society^^-und  then  let  us  calculate  the 

aj.'gregale  power  and  force  of  nmn  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  facuU 

lies,  and  prodi^^al  of  life  because  they  are  not  satisfied  with  iheir 

^lot.     We  call  on  government  to  consider  the  hards. bips  sustained 

^  by  thc*ie  indi vidua fs,  and  the  danger  incurred  by  not  adverting  to  it; 

im\ii  we  ask  why  tlje  pmetice  of  aimiquity  in  such  cases  is  not  imi- 

f  tated  ?     Colonies  we  huve,  and  in  various  climates,  to  which  sleu- 

^derencouras^ement  would  tempt  the  adventurous;  and  we  cinnot 

»but  think  dint  with  this  view  a  tUieitil  advunce  of  money  to  a  few 

I  thousands  of  those  wliom  we  have  dentribed,  would  be  a  proper  act 

iof  nation  nl  justice^  and  a  prudent  expenditure  for  national  safety. 

ll^ht  whole  sum  would  go  in  the  f^ncoumgement  of  our  amnulac* 

ftures,  and  of  the  shipping  lutereifl ;  this  would  be  its  iirunediate  ap*  j 

I  plication, — and  w  idi  good  proNpect  of  an  ample  retiiro  hereafter  in 

I  llie  additional  cuatoniei  s  w  ho  would  be  created. 

But  whatever  steps  wre  taken,  we  may  rest  aa»i]red  that  the  poor 

llaws  cannot  be  amended  in  any  decitiv^e  or  satisfactory  0ianuer, 

[%itlHuU  eiidangeriug  the  public  (*eaee,  {(or  proof  of  this  it  is  suffi- 

Eietit  to  instance  the  corn  bill,  and  the  hrst  e&tabtishnient  of  turn- 

I  pikes;)  and  as  the  poor  hiws  must  of  necessity  merge  in  one  gene- 

^ral  destruction  all  the  landed  propeity  in  Kiigtund^  unless  they  are 

^effectually  anreuded^  die  f|iiej(liou  whieh  arises  is,  in  what  niaaner 

I  to  secure  the  )>uhlic  tranquillity  without  alarming  any  cou^litutional 

Qealoiijty  which  might  divide  the  opinion  of  the  well-disposed,  »t  » 

ptime  when  the  strict  union  of  stll  such  would  be  especially  needful. 

Wiihimi  venturing  to  preaiTribe  the  moile,  we  uiay  assume  that 

some  military  array  ought  to  be  formed^  which  would  autiihibte  all 

IjiraE  hopeofsucces?*  in  a  modern  jacquery  or  ini:urreclion  ♦  of  tlie 

poor  against  the  elemenli  of  human  society.     But  prevention  ii 

better  th:ni  punishment;  and  i\  species  of  iojuitice  would  be  coui- 

miiled  if  simultaneous  measures  of  prevention  were  not  tsikeu, 

IK  very  itu:ricultural  parish  might  be  called  upon  to  find  a  quota  of 

Kipecial   constables,   comprised  **(  farmers  and   proprietors,  who 

would  promptly  range  themselves  under  the  dinction  of  the  parish 

constable,  in  case  any   breach  of  the  peace  were  committed  or 

tbi  eutened ;  and  the  bead  constable  of  the  hmidred,  or  rather  of 


A  vulumif  (^uiiipiifing  the  hiHcny  ui  u.11  .%uch  iiiitjncctii^ii^  would  be  mciI  \&$  int^ 
^'mg  thmi  UKlui    ijftti  iIm  pulitic  are  ignorant  af^  Lba  awduJ  etauiplef  of  iyot>*pow«r; 
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llie  itistrict,  mi^hlj  at  slated  times,  huister  all  thb  civil  foice  willi- 
0Ut  inCDii^einence  to  any?  btc^u^e  the  di^tiicts  must  of  course  be 

'  5o  formed  by  ihfe  cotinty  mHgisUates,  tliat  every  market- town 
^^bere  petty  stjssions  are  usually  held  would  form  the  centre  of  n 
dlslrictj  and  the  muiter-ilays  would  only  csusea  Lirger  resort  there. 
There  cmmot  be  much  less  than  3(J0,O0U  occupiers  of  land  at  pre- 
sent injured  by  the  poor  laws  ;  supposing  each  lOO/.  of  agricullurat 

'  rental  to  produce  such  ^n  occupier ;  and  tiie  honour  tif  being  num- 
bered among  the  special  constables  might  be  granted  to  other 
persons  recommended  by  the  good  opinion  of  the  parish  authorities. 
The  short  staff  of  the  constable  is  not  a  feeble  weapon  when  there  h 
occasion  to  use  it  unsparingly  ;  but  this  would  seldont  be  requisite, 
the  preparation  for  resistance  would  prevent  the  occasion  for  it; 
few  men,  however  daring  and  ill-intenlioned,  would  venture  io 
face  diose  by  whom  individually  they  were  so  well  knov^n,  that 
detection  and  punishment  would  be  inevitable.  A  printed  extract 
from  some  competent  authority  might  be  placed  in  the  hand  «»f  every 
special  constable,  together  with  his  staff,  that  he  may  be  instructed 
m  the  powers  dnd  duties  of  his  office;  and  we  are  convinced  ihat 
from  such  an  appointment  every  well-disposed  person  would  derive 
double  intluence,  in  feeling  himself  called  upon  to  cast  off  that  in- 
attention and  apparent  yielding  to  seditious  discourses,  which  arises 
from  acting  upon  the  prudential  maxim,  that  what  is  every  man's 
business  is  nobody's;  whence  mischief  in  preparation  eacapt^s  any 
check,  and  is  enabled  to  break  out  into  action.  Mad  onesucfi  Ab- 
diel  stood  forwaid  at  die  commenccinent  of  the  Ely  riots,  the  gre- 
garious feelings  of  our  nature  would  not  fiate  been  excited  into 
mischievous  activity  ;  the  proposal  of  a  drunkard  would  have  been 
received  wilh  merited  disgust,  and  lliose  lives  would  have  been 
spared  which  were  necessarily  exacted  by  justice.  So  slight  are  the 
causes^  so  small  the  obstacles  which  regit! ate  hum:in  feelings  and 
human  conduct ! 

But  the  general  subject  here  under  contemplattoji  must  not 
be  suffered  Io  lengthen  djis  essay  iti  proportion  lo  its  own  im- 
mense importance,  and  we  hasten  to  conclude  with  a  brief  retro- 
»pect  of  Uae  remedial  measures  which  we  have  ventured  to  pro- 
pose in  alleviation  of  the  burthen  of  the  poor-rates.  The  simple 
principle,  that  no  pauper  shall  have  a  right  to  insist  on  relief 
in  any  other  form  than  as  Uic  magistrates,  or  parish-officers,  shall 
think  his  coniinct  and  situation  deserve,  is  a  corrective  of  the 
existing  poor  laws,  which  cannot  be  deemed  very  violent  by  die 
advocates  for  Uieir  continuance  under  certain  modifications. — 
Among  those  advocates  we  beg  leave  to  range  ourseKes.     W© 

*  confess  indeed  thal^  cnn:sidering  the  unexampled  wealth,  and  the 
cammcrcial  and  nianulaclunng  activity  of  England^  (the  latter  cif- 
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|.C«tii»laucc  especially  placitig  Uie  <>ubsjstencc  of  a  large  porHon  ' 
.  cur  ttoputmtioi)  in  s&  state  ^  hich  may  be  termed^  in  the  language 
the  insurance  offices,  *  doubly  baEardous,')  wc  are  happy  to  be 
.lieve  thai  a  judicious  modificatioti  of  the  poor  laws  will  be  niori 
[fuitable  to  tlic  e^&tslliig  state  of  society,  and  more  easy  to  estabUshpj 
[|hau  if  at  present  we  had  to  consider  of  the  neresiity  of  origiimtiDg  1 
^some  such   iiisurance  against  the  changes  and  chances  of  mortal  J 
^Ufe,  whereby  Christian  charity,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,! 
^  might  be  brought  into  practice,  for  the  cncouragetneiit  of  industry  [ 
^«tid  good  conduct,  and  the  discouragement  of  idleness  aod  vice.     I 
k     The  measures  of  precaution,  under  which  all  the  advantafes  we  ' 
Ibave  in  view  may  be  safelv  attained,  cannot  fail  to  be  approved  liy 
i  iht*  \i  ell-disposed  part  of  the  commumty  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  J 
pcongenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  con ;> tit ution  tlt^in  an  armed  civil| 
I  force  so  large  and  so  imposing,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  niatn*| 
L  taiuing  a  standing  army  at  home ;  if  we  look  to  public  economy^  1 
L  nothing  is  so  efieclnal ;  or  if  for  a  moment  wc  imagine  omiielfes  in 
^the  situation  of  a  well-intentioned  adminiatratioRi  nothing  could 
ybe  more  satbfaclory  than  an  absolute  exemption  from  all  dre«d  of 
^  popular  tumult,  and  the  consequent  power  of  doing  what  is  best 
^for  the  people,  without  regarding  the  opiuion  of  the  populace. — 
lIu  fine,  we  may  venture  to  anticipate  that  this  part  of  the  plan  will 
L  oh  tain  the  suffrages  of  all  who  are  not  the  open  or  the  secret  advo- 
Icates  of  niolMgovernment  and  public  anarchy — of  all  wbo  are  sin* 
kcere  friends  of  that  constitution  whieli  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
Lby  our  ancestors,  and  w  hich  is  secured  to  us  against  all  but  internal 
k dangers  liy  our  inj$u1ar  situation,  and  the  high  reputatiott  of  the 
(British  arms,  

Abt,  1L     Jccouui  vf  a  foyage  of  DiscQvety  to  the  ff'tsi  C^4fj 
of  Curta  and  the  Great  lx?u~c7ioo*  hland;  with  an  ^fppcrtdiM 
tvntainittg  Cfmrth  and  vttrhm  Ififdrographimi  and  ^cirntifi 
Nutltcs,  by  Basil  Hall,  Esq,  Captain  R.N.  FJtS.  L.&I 
And  a  Vomhuiarj^  uf  iht  Loo-choo  /awguflge,  by  H.  L  Clifford^ 
Esq.  Lieutenant  li.  N.     4to.     London.     iSlB. 
PHE  objectionable  manner  in  which  scientific  travellers  usually 
*^    communicate  the  result  of  their  observations  to  the  world, 
^and  which,  in  our  review*  of  ihe  Isist  volume  of  the  Baron  de  Hum* 
ilnldt's  travels,  w^e  were  disposed  to  crmsider  ai  operating  to  llie 
-Asdvuntage  of  their  labours,  is  judiciously  obviated  in  the  i  oluuie 
before  us^ — we  allude  to  the  practice  of  tnterw  eaving  the  detaUs  of 
science,  with  the  general  uarrative — which,  by  breaking  dbe  ihiead 

*  Few  jAtm%  «mti  boQJl  »ucU  u  vmntty  iu  ilie  orthogrqphj  qC  ttie  ncnie  m  lk«i» 
^ind*,     It  hut  h«cn  wriricn  Letjoerjo,  Lekey«p  Lkou  4ci<7Up  Ii«a^€iii«u.  Lew-cb 
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of  the  story,  tiecessBrily  lessens  the  general  interest.  Captain  Hall 
appears  to  be  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  he  has  abstained  from  ihe 
introduction  of  every  subject,  (even  those  of  a  professional  naturei) 
that  could  in  any  way  interrupt  the  progress  of  ihe  narrative ;  and 
h^s  thrown  his  nautical  and  meteorological  observations  into  an  Ap- 
pendix, whicb,  with  Mr,  Clifford's  copious  vocabulary  of  the  Loo- 
choo  language,  ihe  charts,  {*cc,  will  be  found  of  infuiite  service  to 
those  whom  chance  or  design  may  hereafter  throw  on  this  unex- 
plored part  of  the  Yellow  Sea, 

Though  the  ground  gone  over  by  Captain  Hall  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied,  and  the  main  facts  and  incidents  of  the  voyage 
already  staterl  in  the  unpretending  volume  of  Mr.  M'Leod^  the  ob- 
jects were  so  new  nnd  of  a  nature  so  interesting  that  we  wished  for 
something  more,  especially  on  certain  points,  respecting  those  amiJi- 
bie  islanders,  with  whom  no  Europeans  (with  the  single  exception  of 
Captain  Bronghlon)  had  before  held  any  intercourse.  Captain 
Hall  besides  appeared  to  us  to  be  in  possession  of  many  advautagcH 
which  Mr.  M*Leod  could  not  be  supposed  to  enjoy.  His  rank  in 
the  service  afforded  him  more  frequent  opportunities  of  jteeing^  and 
conversing  with  the  higher  clasps  of  the  people  selected  to  hold 
communication  with  the  strangers:  and  his  friend,  Lieutenant  Clif- 
ford, who  had  made  very  considerable  progress  m  the  I^oo-choo 
language,  seems,  as  well  as  himself^  to  have  minuted  dowti  what- 
ever occurred  J  with  a  view  tu  future  publication. 

The  fttyle  of  Captain  Hall  is  more  measured  and  elaborate  than 
that  of  Mr,  M'Leod;  it  is  in  fact  that  of  a  man  accustomed  tu  li- 
terary composition^  and  such  as  cannot  always  be  expected  from  a 
naval  officer,  whose  early  life  must  necessarily  be  spent  in  the  la- 
borious duties  of  his  profession,  while  other  youths  are  prosecuting 
their  studies  at  school.  Mr,  M*Leodj  to  use  his  own  expression, 
is  a  sfj'fjight'forward  sort  of  a  feitow,  who  letls  his  story  in  just 
the  same  plain  and  homely  terms  which  he  would  make  use  of  to 
his  mess-mates  in  the  w^ard-room  ;  and  this  ea^^^y  and  familiar  man- 
ner constitutes  in  fact  the  charm  of  the  narrative,  and  has  contri 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  wide  circulation  of  his  book.  Add  to 
this,  that  Mr.  M'ljeod  is  sometimes  excurisive,  and  talks  not  only 
of  what  he  has  liimseif  obsierved,  but  of  what  he  has  read,  and 
heard  from  others;  while  Captain  Hall  adhert-s  with  riojid  inflexi- 
bility to  his  immediate  subject — die  coast  of  Corea  and  ihe  Loo* 
choo  islands:— not  that  we  consider  this  restriction  as  an  advan- 
tage, except  as  it  may  admit  of  more  ample  details;  tliat  however 
^^'bich  constitutes  the  principal  value  of  Captain  HalFs  book  is  his 
ible  delineation  of  individual  churaeter,  and  the  dramatic  effect 
rising  out  of  the  action  and  dialogue  with  which  he  has  skilfully 

vested  the  narrative.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage^  in  the  slight- 
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cit  degree^  the  highly  entertaining  work  of  Mr*  M'Leod ;  our  opt- 
tiion  vH  it  haji  kxtn  already  pronounced ;  and  in  observing  the  in- 
terest which  he  has  communicated  lo  his  account  of  the  Loo-choo 
l^eiiple,  we  may  g^nfely  add  that  the  whole  narrative  of  the  uufor* 
lunate  loss  of  iht  Alcejste,  and  the  transactions  of  the  ciew  on  ibt 
uninhabhed  inland  of  Caspar^  could  not  possibly  have  been  drawn 
up  wiili  greater  effect  than  as  ihey  appear  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
M^  Lcod — but  to  our  present  author* 

U'here  there  is  ho  much  good  matter  to  be  found  we  are  not  ^is* 
p«)sed  tij  quarrel  with  a  title- page ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  the  *  vtiyagti' 
was  not  one  of*  discovery; — though  a  discovery  was  uccidt^tallj^ 
made  by  the  j^keste  and  Lyra  i.tanding  over  to  the  coast  of  Corea, 
where  an  archipelago  of  innumerable  inlets,  occU|iying  a  space  of 
not  leis  than  two  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south  and  sixty  niilcj 
from  east  to  west  was  found  to  usurp  the  place  of  what  liad  hitberio 
been  laid  down  on  the  chartis  as  the  main  land  of  Corea.  Our 
navigators  having  bnded  on  nue  of  these  islands,  or  rather  peaks, 
ascended  to  its  ^summit,  which  was  estimated  at  about  m%  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hea,  and  from  which  the  main  land  wis 
just  diseermbic  in  the  east.  From  this  point  they  etideavoured  to 
count  the  islands  Kirif;  around  them  in  thick  clusters  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  ;  but  differed  in  their  computation,  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.  W  tten  it  is  considered  that 
the  point  of  view  w  as  neither  very  high  nor  very  cenirical^  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  multitude  of  detaciicd  masses,  cbietiy 
granite,  as  it  would  seem,  which  compose  this  hitlierto  unknown  ar* 
chipelago. 

The  western  coast  of  Corea  had  never,  in  fact,  been  even  seen 
by  Europeans,  though  purt«i  of  die  interior  had  been  visited  by  sonie 
ihipw recked  Dutchnien,  It  was  intended  by  the  Emperor  Kang- 
he  tliat  Corea,  as  well  as  Northern  Tartary,  should  he  included  in 
the  able  and  laborious  Survey  of  the  Chinese  empire  by  the  Jesuitiii ; 
but  owing  to  the  extreme  jealousy  of  his  Coiean  majesty,  and  his 
urgent  entreaties  that  no  nitssionaries  might  enter  his  kingdom,  the 
emperor  sctit  in  lieu  of  them  a  Tartar  maiidarin,  accompanied  by  a 
Chinese  doctor  of  the  board  of  mathematics.  From  their  report, 
Prre  /ifgis  says,  was  derived  all  the  information  w  hich  tliey  were 
aide  to  obtain  respecting  the  geography  of  Corea;  and  which,  in 
fact,  differs  not  essentially  from  the  account  given  by  Hendrick 
lliiiiiel,  who  was  wrecked  in  the  jacht  Sparuer,  on  the  J>bnd  of 
Quelpuei  t,  and,  widi  the  rest  of  the  cresv,  detained  for  thirteen  yean 
in  difftfrent  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  French  collection  of  voy- 
ages a  doubt  i^  thronn  on  the  authenticity  of  this  curious  narrative, 
but  without  the  slightest  reason,  it  having  been  completely  verified  by 
intcrnuliii  well  as cjttemal  evidence,  llie  Dutchmen  were  by  uoiueana 
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ill-treated,  but  were  given  to  understincl  that  it  was  llie  custom  of  i 
the  country  lo  detain  all  strangers  and  never  to  suffer  lliem  to  de*  j 
part.     The  governor  ordered  boiled  rice  and  ariack  to  be  givertJ 
to  them,  and  was  particularij  attentive  to  the  sick;  'so  that'  (ob-  j 
serves  Hamel)  ^  it  might  be  said  ue  were  better  used  by  tliis  ido*  < 
I:iter  than  we  should  have  been,  in  the  like  siiuation,  by  Christians/. 
On  their  m^rch  to  ibe  capital  the  people  buhaved  civilt)  to  theoip 
and  every  where  the  upper  ranks  invited  iheui  to  their  houses  ^ 
'  the  vyomen  aud  children  especially  (says  ihe  narrator)  had  great  j 
curiosity  to  see  m^  because  it  had  been  rumoured  that  we  were*! 
monsters,  and  that  when  wc  drank  we  were  obliged  to  hold  oup] 
noses  on  one  side  out  of  the  way.' 

llamel'^  description  of  the  extraordinary  measures  of  precaution 
taken  by  ttie  Corean  government  to  prevent  all  cotnniuniLation  i 
between  the  Chinese  ambassador  (on  bis  enleyng  the  capital)  wilh^ 
ihe  CoreanSj  agrees  with  that  of  P^re  Regis.     *  All  tlie  streets  be- , 
tween  the  palace  aud  his  hotel  were  lined  with  soldiers,  who  were  1 
itationed  w  itbin  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  each  other;  and  two  or  three' J 
men  w  ere  always  in  waiting  under  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  whose| 
business  it  was  to  w^atch  for  and  take  up  the  billets  that  were  throw*n^ 
from  thence,  and  lo  forward  them  to  the  king,  that  he  might  con- 
tinually know  wliat  the   amba^^sador  was  doing/     This  extreme  , 
caution  respecting  foreigners  will  sufficiently  explain  the  conduct 
of  the  Corean  chief|  and  his  followers,  towards  our  navigators :  wlthH 
every  disposition  to  be  kind  and  friendly,  they  were  obviously  under  | 
the  influence  of  terror,  lest,  by  permitting  any  communication  w itb' 
the  people  on  shore,  dieir  heads  should  be  endangered.     Captain'] 
Hall  has  contrived  to  give  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  tu  the  f 
character  and  conduct  of  the  chief  of  the  district  bordering  otti 
Basil  Bay. 

*On  coming  closer,  we  saw  a  fine  patriarchal  6gure  seated  under  the 
umbrella  (the  symbol  of  authority);  his  full  while  beard  covered  bit 
breast,  and  ruacbt'd  be  low  his  middlt:;  his  robe  or  mantle,  which  was  of  | 
blue  silk,  and  of  an  immense  size,  flowed  about  him  tn  a  magnificent 
Style..  His  sword  wha  suspended  IVotti  his  waisi  by  a  small  beltf  bui  the 
in*signia  of  his  ofHce  appeared  to  be  a  slt^nder  black  rod  tipped  with 
flilver,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  with  a  small  kalher  thong  at  one 
end,  and  a  piece  of  black  crape  tied  to  the  other:  this  he  held  in  bis 
hand.  Hi!f  hat  e^cceeded  m  breadth  of  brim  any  thing  we  had  yet  met 
witbj  l*eing,  as  we  supposed,  nearly  three  feet  across/ — p.  14, 

Unfortunately,  the  ships  had  no  other  interpreter  than  a  Chinese 
iervant,  who  could  neither  write  bis  own  language,  npr  speik  that 
of  Corea.  The  old  gentleman  seemed  in  bis  consider^bN 
It  this. 

'  At  lengthy  however,  be  sat  down  on  his  mat,  and  beg^ 
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great  grjviiy  and  conipQsiire,  without  appearing  in  the  smallest  decree 
enbiblt*  that  ne  diiJ  nut  understand  a  mig}^  word  that  he  sard*  We  of 
Durse  coukl  not  ihink  of  inferruptmg  hini^  anil  allowtni  him  to  talk  on 
t  leisure ;  but  when  hia  discourstt  was  concluded,  he  pau.^ted  lor  our 
reply,  which  ive  made  with  equiil  gravity  in  English ;  upon  thi*  he  be-  , 
irayed  great  impittience  at  the  harangue  having  been  lost  upon  u%  anii 
suppOi»ing  that  wc  could,  at  all  events,  rend,  he  called  to  hi;.  seCTetary, 
and  begun  lo  dictate  A  letter.  The  secretafy  sat  down  before  him  wilh 
all  <jue  furmalrty,  and  having  rubbed  his  cake  of  ink  upon  a  Motte,  drawn 
forth  his  pen,  and  arranged  a  long  roll  of  paper  ujjon  his  knee,  begaa  the 
writing,  which  was  ai  length  completed^  partly  from  the  directions  of 
the  Chief,  and  partly  from  his  own  ideas,  as  well  a**  the  occasional  sug* 
ges^lions  of  the  bystanders*  The  written  part  was  then  torn  off  from  the 
scroll  and  handed  lo  the  Chief,  who  delivered  it  to  me  with  the  utmost 
con  tide  nee  of  its  being  understood  :  but  his  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment were  extreme  oh  perceiving  that  he  had  ovisrrated  outse- 
cjuirements/— p,  l6,  IJ, 

Wherever  a  party  landed,  it  met  from  the  fiatives  an  iitiweleome 
reception,  and  all  nieam  were  employed  to  mtjketbeni  coinptebt'ad 
liow  anxious  they  ^vere  to  send  tliem  back  to  their  ships.  One  man 
held  lip  a  piece  of  paper  shaped  like  u  sail,  blew  upou  it  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  windf  and  poifited  to  the  vessels;  and  whenever  the 
visitors  happened  to  turn  their  faces  towards  the  boata,  itisiant 
marks  of  joy  appeared  on  every  countenance.  '  They  took  our 
hands/  says  Captain  Hall,  *  and  helped  us  over  the  slippery  stonei  ' 
to  the  beacli ;  and  on  perceiving  one  of  the  boats  agromid,  scvenJ 
of  lliem  stripped  and  jumped  into  the  water  to  puth  her  off/  The 
description  which  our  author  gives  of  a  Corean  village  on  the  prin* 
cipal  island  of  '  Sir  James  Hall's  group  is  not  of  the  most  inviiiijg 
l^ind;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  surprized  that  they  qyitted 
(as  they  say  they  did)  *  the  coast  of  Corea  without  much  regret,' 

*  The  village  consists  of  forty  houses  rudely  constructed  of  reeds  plaj- 
tertd  with  mud,  the  roofs  are  of  all  shapes,  and  badly  thatched  with 
reeds  and  straw,  tied  down  by  straw  ropes*  These  huts  are  not  disposed 
in  streets,  but  are  scattered  about  without  order,  and  without  any  neat* 
nessor  cleanliness,  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  occupied  by  piles 
of  dirt  and  pools  of  muddy  \vater.  The  valley  in  which  this  comfort- 
kss  village  is  situated  is,  however,  pretty  enough,  though  not  wooded ;  the 
hills  forming  it  are  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  covered  at  top  with  gran 
and  sweet-scented  flowers;  the  lower  parts  arc  cullivaicd  with  millet, 
buck-whnat,  a  kind  of  French  be4in,  and  tobacco,  which  last  grows  in 
great  (jviaaiity ;  and  here  and  there  is  a  young  oak-tree/ — p.  5, 6. 

In  their  progress  to  the  southward  they  fell  in  with  Sulphur 
Islatid,  on  which,  unfortunately^  they  found  it  impossible  to  land, 
on  account  of  the  violetit  surf  which  broke  on  evejy  part  of  lh« 
beach. 

*  The 


mIVs  jiccouni  of  the  L^^n 


iaiamB. 
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*  The  sulphuric  volcano  from  which  the  islatict  takes  its  name  h  on  the, 
nnrth-west  side;  it  emits  white  smoke,  and  the  smell uf  sulphur  is  very 
strong  on  i  be  lee  sideof  the  crater.  The  cl  iffs  near  ihe  volcano  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  coloufj  intcjipersed  with  brown  streaks :  the  ground  al  this  place 
h  very  rugged,  as  the  strata  lie  in  all  directions,  and  are  much  broken  ; 
on  ihe  top  is  a  thin  coat  of  brown  grass.  The  south  end  of  the  island  is 
of  considerable  height,  of  a  deep  blood*red  colour,  with  here  and  there 
a  spot  of  bright  green  *  the  strata,  which  are  here  nearly  horizontal,  are 
cut  by  a  whin  dyke  running  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff',  pro* 
jeering  from  its  face  like  a  wall/— pp*  5Sj  59, 

The  volcano,  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  activity,  is  pro- 
bably the  westernmost  of  a  chain  of  volcanoes  stretching  far  east- 


a  considerable  part  of  it  was  conjectured  to  be  sulphur,  both  from 
its  appearance  to  the  eye,  and  its  strong  sulphureous  smell/ 

Kdempfer  mentions  an  island  to  the  soutlniard  of  Satzutna,  un- 
der the  name  of  Iwogosima,  uhich  siguities,  he  tells  us,  Sulphur 
Island*  *  It  is  not  above  a  hundred  jears,'  he  says,  '  since 
the  Japanese  first  ventured  thither.  It  was  thought,  before  that 
time,  to  be  wholly  inaccesiiible,  and  by  reason  of  the  thick  smoke 
which  was  observed  continually  to  arise  from  il,  and  of  the  several 
spectres,  and  other  frightful  uncommon  apparitions,  people  fancied 
to  see  there  chietly  in  the  night,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  dwelling- 
place  of  devik,  till  at  last  a  resolute  and  courageous  man  oftered 
himself,  and  obtained  leave,  accordingly,  to  go  and  to  examine  the 
rtate  and  situation.  Hecho&e  fifty  resolute  fellows  for  this  expedi- 
tion, who,  upon  going  on  shore,  found  neither  hell  nor  rievilii,  but  a 
large  flat  spot  of  ground  at  the  top,  which  was  so  thoroughly  co- 
vered with  sulphur,  that  wherever  1 1 ley  walked  a  thick  smoke  issued 
from  under  their  feet/  Sulphur  is  u  very  considerable  article  of 
escport  from  Loo-choo  to  China. 

Of  the  two  great  agents  in  the  formation  of  new  lands  in  the 
Pacific >  the  fabricators  of  the  coral  rctfs  are  by  far  more  produc- 
tive than  the  sub-marine  volcanoes^  and,  at  the  same  time,  uiore 
dangerous  to  the  navigator.  The  Lyra,  which  led  the  wuy,  had 
neaily  been  wrecked  upon  reefs  of  this  kiiKl  more  than  once,  on 
tiieir  approach  to  the  Loo-choo  islands*  We  have  often ^  in  our 
pages,  :id verted  to  this  extraordinary  and  almost  inej^plicable 
process  of  the  creation  of  new  lands ;  and  as  all  addiiioual  facts 
respecting  those  immense  labours  of  minute  worms  may  be  con- 
sidered as  so  many  accessions  to  science,  we  willingly  transcribe 

■  Fram  hb  vague  sictoujit  of  its  [Hisiiidn,  this  majr*  ot  juiy  nut,  t>e  liie  Jtlfutd  »<cn  bj 
Ihe  Alc^ftte  niid  Lyni^  wliicli  the  Lt^o-chuut  caJl  by  the  uuzqc  of  Lttn*hmm-than,  wbidi 
■Jio  s^oiiSea  Sulphur  Itimd. 

V  4  Captain 
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Captain  HalTs  observaUouH  on  a  c  ami -reef  form  atioii}  on  the  \irc*- 
tern  side  of  the  great  Loo<I)oo  islands 

*  Tbu  exit raiiml ion  uf  m  coral  ret-f  duriJig  the  different  stages  of  one 
tide  13  pariicukrly  interesting.  Wben  the  tide  lias  left  it  fur  some  lime 
Jl  becomes  dry,  wnd  uppeurs  ta  l>e  a  compact  rock,  exceedingly  hard 

I  and  raggeil ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  waves  begin  to  \vQiah  over  it  J 
jtbe^  coral  wornis  protrude  themselves  from  holes  which  were  before  ia«j 
liriMble.  The^e  animab  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  sifes^  and  inl 
LBuch  prodigious  inimbers,  that,  in  a  &hort  time,  the  whole  surface  of  ihel 
Liock  appears  to  be  &li%'c  and  in  motion*  The  most  common  worm  is  itt  j 
Ethe  form  of  a  star^  with  arms  from  four  lo  six  inches  lon"^,  which  arc 
l^oved  about  with  a  rapid  tnotton  in  all  directions,  probably  to  catcb^ 
ribod<  Others  are  so  sluggish,  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  piecet  of  I 
fibc  rock^and  ore  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  and  from  four  to  live  inchri 
>long»  and  two  or  ihree  round*  When  the  corai  is  broken,  atwul  high  I 
water  mark,  it  is  a  solid  hard  stone,  but  tf  any  pars  of  it  be  detached  alj 
a  spot  which  the  tide  rt^aches  e^cry  day,  it  is  found  lo  be  fuU  of  worm*  * 
i>f  different  lengths  and  col  jars,  aorae  being  ns  jine  as  a  thread  and  te- 
|VeraI  feet  long,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  ^metimes  of  a.  blue  colour:^ 
lothers  resemble  snails,  and  some  are  not  unlike  lobsters  in  shape,  but]! 
'  wjft,  and  not  above  two  inches  long.  ■ 

*  The  growili  of  coral  appeiim  to  cease  when  fhe  worm  h  no  longer 
rC\po$ed  to  the  washing  of  trie  sea*  Thus,  a  reef  rises  in  ihe  form  oft 
Icnuliflovver,  till  its  top  has  gained  ibe  level  of  the  highest  lide?^  aboie 
iKvhich  the  worm  has  no  power  to  advance,  and  the  reef  of  eour^  no 
llonger  extends  itself  upwards.    The  other  parts,  in  succession^  reach  the 

lurfucc,  and  there  stop,  forming  in  time  a  level  Jield  with  steep  sides  ajl 
•o u  n d *  The  rec f ,  1 1 ow e v c  r^  con  t i  m la  My  i n c rea^e^,  and  l»e i  ng  p re ve ntcd 
Tom  going  higher,  extends  itself  lateniHy  in  ail  directions*  Hut  thit^ 
[growth  being  as  r;ipid  at  the  upper  edge  as  it  is  lower  down,  the  steep- ^ 
[jiess  of  tlie  face  of  the  reef  is  still  preserved.  These  are  the  eircttta* 
Mlances  which  render  coral  reefs  !*o  dangerous  in  navigation  ;  for^  in  the 
Wrst  place,  they  are  seldom  seen  above  the  woter;  and,  in  the  next^ 
I  their  sides  are  so  steep  j  that  a  ship*s  bows^  may  strike  agninst  the  rock 
iLefore  any  change  of  soundings  has  given  warning  of  the  danger/ — p.  1  t>T 
-lQf>*  ' 

On  appro  a  c  hi  rig  the  great  island  of  I^oo-chooi  I  hey  felt  in  with 

leveral  eanoes;  utul  one  man,  ap|H<aritig  to  be  aware  of  %that  they, 

vere  m  search,  directed  theiu,  by  signs,  to  the  quarter  in  uhick^ 

Rhe  priticipal  harbour  \vns  situated.     The  conduct  of  the  peopt^ 

in  these  catioes  was  singularly  friendly ;  one  handed  up  a  jar  on 

water,  another^  a  basket  of  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  without  asking 

or  appearing  to  wish  for  any  return,     '  Tlieir  manners/  Captain 

''lall  says,  *  were  gentle  and  respectful;  they  uncovered  their  hetdi 

'iMrhen  in  our  presenee;  bowed  whenever  they  spoke  to  lis;  and  when 

we  gave  them  some  rum,  they  did  not  drink  it  till  they  liad  l>awcd 

^lo  every  person  round.     All  this  proniiscd  well,  and  was  partieii«M 

*arly  graltfnl  after  tlic  cold  reptdstve  manners  of  the  Coreaits/        f 
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We  noticed,  in  a  former  Article,  thelittle  urCifice  made  use  of  ta 
convince  I  he  natives  of  the  distrcssetl  situation  of  the  ships  on  ihcir 
anchoritig  before  the  town  of  Napakiang,  and  whith  obtained  for 
them  such  ready  and  cheerful  assistance.  Captain  Hall  telts  us  that 
numerous  parties  came  off  from  the  shore,  and  that  the  deportment 
of  wli  wus  modest,  polite,  timid,  and  res  peel  fuK  They  had  the  ad- 
dress however  to  amuse  their  visitors  a  whole  fortnight,  parrying  with 
considerable  ingenuity  every  proposal  that  was  made  to  go  on  shore, 
and  settUi^  aside  with  great  adroitness  every  allusion  to  that  sub* 
ject;  giving  them  at  the  same  time  every  thing  they  could  possibly 
want,  in  tlnj  way  of  proviiion^,  and  even  amicipating  their  wishes^ 
At  length,  however,  a  greater  number  of  boats  than  usual  were  ob- 
served coming  olf  in  a  kind  of  procession,  and  it  was  soon  discover- 
ed that  a  grfat  man  was  in  one  of  them.  He  appeared  to  be  about 
sistty,  'and  had  a  cheerfulness  of  expression  and  a  liveliness  of  man- 
ner, remarkable  for  a  man  of  that  age  ;  his  manners  were  graceful 
and  elegant,  and  from  the  tirst  moment  he  seemed  to  be  quite  at  hii 
ease;  every  thing  about  him  indicated  good  breeding,  and  a  fami- 
liarity with  good  society/  He  examined  every  part  of  the  Atceste 
with  the  greatest  attention,  aud  seemed  to  be  highly  entertained 
with  what  he  saw. 

On  taking  leave,  the  Chinese  interpreter  (whose  language  was 
here  nndei stood)  was  desired  to  say  that  Captain  Maxwell  and 
his  officers  would  return  the  visit  the  next  day ;  but  this  was 
decidedly  objected  to.  The  interpreter  however  was  not  so  easily 
to  be  repulsed ;  he  followed  the  greal  man  into  the  boat,  where 
every  persuasion  was  used  to  convince  liim  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
Ktrangers  going  on  shore;  but  the  Chinese  being  determined  not  ta 
j^ield  the  point,  they  rowed  away  without  coming  to  any  understand- 
mgp  The  report  of  John  Chinaman  (so  they  familiarly  called  the 
interpreter)  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted,  especially  as  to  his  i>erse- 
verance  the  strangers  appear  to  liave  owed  their  permission  to  laud. 

*  **Tbey  ax  me,"  (says  John)  "  what  for  my  ta-yin  (great  man)  come 
sbo  r  i  say,  **  to  make  chin-chin*  they  la-yin  ;*'  they  tell  me,  "  Vou  ta- 
yin  too  much  great  aiandanne^  no  can  come  sho  ;**  I  say*  **  What  for  my 
I  a*y  in  no  en  me  sh  o  ?  li  e  grea  t  man ;  h  c  t  Ta-  w  h  a  n  g- 1  tc  too  much  grea  t 
man ;  he  let  you  ta-yin  comtt  board  ship,  and  you  no  let  him  come  !^ho, 
eh  ill- chin  3  ou  ta-yin;  whs  t  for  this?"  Then  i  ht-'y  speak  long  time  10- 
gethtrr ;  by  wnd  by  a?c  int%  **  bow  many  people  bring  bho  you  ta-yin?** 
So  I  shake  my  heaiU  I  no  like  give  ant^wcr  long  limcj  (they  at  ways  lake 
long  time  answer  me),  ^Vhcn  they  ax  roe  again,  I  sjiy, "  Ta*yin  \tr 


*  *  Chm-ehhij  in  Uic  cormjit  dlokct  ©f  C'ltfiton*  nirtiii^  ihc 
tnfiif  I1  ctinfistt  in  ifie  action  uf  hdUhig  up  tJie  etotfd  Imiitlt.  (trrKiiNl 
ftiCP*  mnd  bowing  m  ili«!  mim  liiiir,' 

f  *  Ta-t*liang*icc  h  Cliiiicw  for  Entpcr^ri  Kia|.* 
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people  mo  besides  me.*'  They  lay,  "  too  mucb  men  come;"  I  say,  ^*  Ko, 
no  loo  much/'  They  ax,  *'  What  time  come  V  I  give  no  answer.' — p.  f)3^ 

On  this  report  the  determitiatiofi  was  taken  of  returning  the  visit. 
The  ceremony  of  landing,  their  friendly  reception,  the  decent  be- 
haviour of  the  luukitude,  and  the  entertainment  which  had  been 
prepored  for  them  are  described  prttly  nearly  in  the  same  terms  Hi 
in  >lr.  MvJ^eod'a  book.  The  feast  consisted  of  hard  boiled  eggs, 
coloured  and  sliced,  of  fish  fried  in  batter^  sliced  pork  smoked, 
sliced  pig's  liver ;  then  tea,  which  being  new,  resembled  in  taste  an 
infusion  of  hay*  A  dish  consisting  of  a  mass  of  coarse,  soft,  black 
sngtr^  wrapped  up  in  unbaked  dough,  and  powdered  over  with  rice 
flour  dyed  yellow,  was  the  only  unpahitcable  one;  cakes  in  various 
shafiejit  with  something  like  cheese,  completed  the  enter tainmeut ; 
the  intervals  of  which  were  filled  up  with  cups  of  sac  Aetf/  pipes  and 
tobacco ;  and  every  thing  passed  off  with  llie  greatest  good  humour 
and  jollity,  A  hint  was  given  it* wards  the  end  of  the  entertainment, 
when  every  one  appeared  to  be  iin-rry  and  good  humoured,  of  a 
wi&h  la  go  into  the  town,  but  the  very  mention  of  such  a  thing  so- 
bered the  whole  party  in  an  in*^tutit,  and  the  subject  was  accordingly 
dropped* 

From  this  time,  however,  it  was  perceived  that  our  visitors  had 
gained  a  considcmble  step  in  the  confidetice  of  the  Loo-choos; 
they  now  were  occasionally  allowed  to  go  on  &hore  and  to  walk  up 
the  si^ie  of  a  bill,  though  still  under  siuch  mrvdUanct  as  to  make 
any  little  excursion  irksome  and  uncomfortable^  and  it  was  in  vain 
they  urged  the  necessity  of  landing  the  sick,  llie  departurt*  of  the 
Lyra,  however,  to  examine  the  coQ>it,  produced  the  desired  effect ; 
the  chiefs  hastened  on  hoard  the  Alceste  to  inquire  what  was  be- 
come of  the  little  ship.  Captain  Maxwell  told  them  that  they  bad 
trifled  with  him  so  long,  and  refused  to  let  liiin  land  his  casks  and 
stores  with  such  obstinacy,  that  he  found  it  neces&ary  to  look  out  for 
some  more  favourable  place  at  whkli  to  refit.  On  hearing  this 
they  entreated  that  be  would  not  ihiuk  of  moving  from  Napakiang; 
adding  that  he  should  have  stoir-rooms  on  shore  for  whatever  he 
desired;  and  thiitheand  bis  oftirers  might  land  where  they  pleased, 
and  walk  to  the  top  of  the  bill  without  bt^ing  guaitled.  In  shorty 
they  tiow  assigned  for  tlicir  nnmediate  use  an  ohlong  euclo^urei 
sixty  yards  by  forty.  »urrouude*i  by  a  wall  twelve  feet  high.  Of 
this  priMin  (Jr>r  s-nch  it  might  l>€  considered)  they  kept  undivided 
possession  during  the  remainder  of  tlicir  stay,  w  hicb  w  as  about  a 
month, 

A  more  intimate  intercourse  tiow  beiran  to  take  place;  the  three 

p  ^-^^^  - 

•  Tbi^liquuT  (iftiJcli  if  itiitUlcd  imm  rice)  is  culliftJ  rAitni  l*>  Mr,  M*L«od  ;  mcktt  U 
lUc  Japtiieac  iiiiiiip^  unci  chmti  (iv£  itippow)  their  owtt,  ma  m%  ptrceivc  it  b  M»  AiJJnl  b^ 
itie  Cliiucte  ambuMa^oj'.     h  b  dratik  ui  very  mtd\  cupt. 

Of 


or  four  persons  who  constantly  attended  tLem  were  -all  civility  and 
good  liuinour;  among  these  was  an  individual  of  the  name  of  MS- 
deni,  whose  character  is  drawn  with  great  ability,  and  excites  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  interest. 

*  Two  of  the  imiives  liave  been  siuciying  English  wilh  great  assiduity, 
and  with  considerable  success.  One  iscajltfd  Madera,  the  otbttr  Anya. 
They  carry  note  books  in  imitaiion  of  Mr.  Clifford,  in  which  they  record 
in  their  own  characters  every  wurU  they  learn*  They  are  both  keen 
fellows^  and  are  always  amongst  the  strangers.  From  the  respect  occa- 
sionally paid  to  them,  it  is  suspected  thtU  their  rank  is  higher  than  they 
give  out,  and  that  their  object  in  pretending  to  be  people  of  ordinary 
mnk  IS  to  obtain  a  more  free  inrercourbe  with  all  classes  on  board  the 
shfps.  Mfidera,  by  his  liveliness  and  propriety  of  manners,  has  made 
himself  a  great  favourite  ;  he  adopts  our  customs  with  a  sort  of  intuitive 
readiness,  sits  (town  to  table,  uses  a  knife  and  fork,  converses,  and  walks 
with  us;  in  short,  does  every  thing  that  we  do,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  any  apparent  elTort  or  study.  He  is  further  recommended  to  us 
by  the  free  way  in  which  he  communicates  every  thing  relating  to  his 
country  ;  so  that  as  he  advances  in  Englissh,  and  we  in  Lon-choo,  he  may 
be  the  means  of  giving  us  much  information.  As. an  instance  of  his  pro- 
grets  in  English,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  one  day  he  came  on  board 
the  Lyra,  and  said,  **  The  Ta-yin  speak  me»  *  you  goship^  John  come 
shore ;' "  by  which  we  understood  that  Captain  Maxwell  hail  sent  him  on 
board  the  brig  for  the  interpreter*  This  was  about  three  weeks  after 
our  arrival/— pp,  132—133, 

There  is  something  no  fascinating  in  the  conduct  of  this  extra- 
orditiary  man;  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  enteiing 
more  largely  into  it. 

'  IVJadera  has  made  great  improvement  in  English,  and  bis  character 
is  altogether  more  developed.  He  is  quite  at  his  ease  in  our  company, 
arid  seems  to  take  the  most  extraordinary  interest  in  every  thing  be- 
longing to  us;  but  his  ardent  desire  to  infurm  himself  on  all  subjects 
sometimes  ibstre^jses  him  a  good  deal  ;  he  observes  the  facility  with 
which  we  do  some  things,  and  hts  etiterprizing  mind  suggests  to  him  I  he 
possibility  of  his  imitating  us;  but  when  be  is  made  sensible  of  thd 
number  of  steps  by  which  alone  the  knowledge  he  admires  is  to  be  at- 
tained, bis  despair  is  strongly  marked*  He  sometimes  asks  us  to  read 
English  aloud  to  him^  to  which  be  always  listens  with  the  deepest  at  ten- 
tton«  One  day,  on  shore,  he  saw  me  with  a  book  in  my  hand :  he  begged 
me  to  sit  down  under  a  tree  and  read  :  Jeeroo  was  the  only  chief  pre- 
sent, but  there  were  several  of  the  t>ta!>ant^  in  attendant:'  ^t- ri  him; 
they  alt  lay  down  on  the  grass,  and  listened  with  an  iin  ihI  in- 

terest which  are  natural  enough  :  every  one  expressed  ji-m^t  i- 
and  satis5ed  except  MWera,  whose  anxiety  was  to   reiwi  ir 
manner  himself.     From  the  earnest  way  in  which  he 
every  subject,  we  were  sometimes  inclined  to  think  Ih 
been  directed  by  the  government  to  int«Min  hini*elf  ue 
certainly  a  fitter  pemon  could  not  have  been  6elei 
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hiinteirso  rcadity  to  all  mahSf  thai  he  became  at  ouce  a  CifOOfiie^i 
cveiy  person  twk  [>le9sure  in  obliging  him. 

*  Jeeroo  »  ^teemed  m  uiartier  way ;  he  h  timfomity  gooii 
«Tid  obliging,  and  not  without  curiosity;  but  be  »  not  clever,  ma4 
none  of  the  tire  and  enthmiostn  of  M4dem.     W*:  all  ihuilt  kiftJ^of, 
Jceroo,  and  $baki^  him  cordially  by  the  band  when  wc  iD€«t  hii 
Midera  it  admired  and  re^pectcd^  us  well  a^  esteemed,  and  hi* 
i^  courted  for  hi&  o«i  n  sake. 

<  Madera  is  about  twenly-eigbt  years  of  age,  of  a  skcider  £gure,  «ad 
very  active;  his  upper  teeih  project  in  front  over  the  lonrer  onet,  pnm^ 
hiA  face  a  remarkable,  but  not  a  disagreeable  expres&ion*  fie  it  alvayi 
cheerful,  mid  often  lively  and  playful,  but  his  gpod  ^ense  pni^^riti  \m 
ever  going  beyond  the  line  of  strict  propriety.  When  required  by  cii- 
quette  to  be  gravtv  tm  one  is  so  imtnoveably  serious  ai  Miden,  bjkI 
when  iiiinh  rule^  the  hour,  he  is  the  gayest  of  the  gay  :  such  imdeed  k 
bi«  lAAie  on  these  oeca^ons,  that  be  not  only  catches  the  oulwartd  toQie 
of  bis  company,  but  really  appean  to  think  and  feel  as  ibey  do,  Hb 
entt^rprij^m^  spirit  and  vet^atiluy  of  talent  have  led  him  I0  en^^  in  a 
Dumber  oi  pursuits  ;  his  success,  however,  is  the  roost  remarkable  in  ha 
acquisition  of  English.  About  a  month  after  our  arrival,  he  was  asied 
what  bad  become  of  bis  companion  Anya;  be  replied,  '*' Anya,  him 
mother  sick^  he  go  him  mother  house ;"  and  when  asked  if  be  would  re- 
turn, he  said,  "  IVo,  three  day  time,  btm  mother  no  sick,  he  come  ship,** 
Wtik  all  these  endowments  antl  attainments  he  is  unaffectedly  iiiod«stt 
and  never  seems  aware  of  his  tiein*;  superior  to  the  rest  of  bis  country* 
men.  We  were  a  long  time  in  doubt  whit  was  bis  real  rank ;  for  at  fim 
he  kept  himself  back,  so  thai  he  was  well  known  to  the  mid&bipmcQ, 
before  the  oncers  were  at  all  acc|niiinted  with  him  :  he  gradually  came 
forward,  and  iKough  he  always  wore  the  dre^  of  the  ordinary  rrspecUhle 
natives,  his  manners  evidently  belonged  to  a  higher  rank,  but  he  never 
ASHicialed  with  the  chiefs,  and  disclaimed  having  any  pretensions  to  an 
equality  with  them*  Notwithstanding  all  ibis,  there  were  occasional 
circumstances,  which,  by  shewing  his  authority,  almost  betrayed  his  se- 
cret. One  morning  a  difficulty  ai^jse  about  some  supplies  which  the 
chicfi  had  engaged  to  procure,  but  which  they  bad  neglected  to  send  : 
6i  soon  as  Madera  was  told  of  the  circumstance,  he  went  to  Captain 
Maxwell,  and  undertook  to  arrange  it  to  his  satisfaction,  at  the  f»ame 
lime  begging  that  if  any  difficulty  occurred  in  future,  he  might  be  ap- 
pliefl  to.  Whatever  may  be  M&deraV  rank  in  his  own  society,  ii  is 
highly  curioutt  to  discover  in  a  country  so  circumstanced,  the  same  po- 
liteness, self-denial »  and  gracefulness  of  behaviour  which  the  experieoce 
of  civilised  nations  has  pointed  out  as  constituting  the  most  pleasing  and 
advantageous  form  of  intercourse- 

'  The  great  interest  which  Midera  look  in  the  English,  and  the  cu- 
riosity he  always  expressed  about  our  customs  ai  home,  suggested  lh<? 
idea  of  taking  bim  wiih  us  to  England,  where  he  would  have  been  an 
interesting  specimen  of  a  people  so  little  knoivn  ;  and  be  also  niigbl 
have  carried  back  knowledge  of  the  greatest  use  I0  bis  country*  VVben 
it  was  proposed  to  bim,  he  pauwd  for  some  minutes,  and  then,  shaking 
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hit  litad,  iaifj,  *'  I  go  Injeree, — ratlieri  mother,  chiUlSj  wife,  Louse,  all 
cry!  not  go  ;  no,  no,  M  cry  T'— p,  ISti— 159. 

A  few  &dy%  before  ihey  ,«;aileiJ,  Uie  prince  of  Loo-cboo,  lieif 
to  Uie  liiroiie,  paid  a  viHt  to  Uie  AW.slt?*  und  invilpd  ihe  officers  to 
an  eniertairiiiieiit  on  shore.  He  was  about  tifu  years  old,  hi^  beard 
full  and  white,  and  Im  fjgure  well  proportioned.  He  was  a  man 
of  plain,  unafTccied  nianner^^,  und  lliougli  there  wu^  nothing  stj  iking 
about  hini»  it  was  thonght  that  in  tnakittg  inquirit^s  into  difterent 
things  on  bonrd,  he  shewed  niore  discrimination  than  most  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him, 

'  Nothing,  however,  that  occurred  lo-day,  attracted  morciioiiceihaii 
M^dera*s  assuinption  of  his  bn£»  concealed  rank.  He  came  for  the  first 
time  dressed  in  llie  rohes  and  hatch ee-matchec  of  a  c]\\t;\\  aod  mH  mdy 
took  precedence  of  all  our  old  friends,  hut  during  the  dii^cuii^jcm  in  the 
cabin  with  the  Prince,  maintained  a  decitl^d  ftupeiioritv  over  ihtrm  all. 
While  all  the  reit  wtrc  embarrassed  in  the  Princes  presence,  and 
crouching  on  their  knees  every  time  ihey  spoke,  Miiflera,  though  always 
respectftd,  was  ijuite  at  his  eube;  and  we  CDuld  not  help  fancying  that 
he  addressed  the  Prince  as  if  accustomed  to  his  society.  It  was  no  less 
remarkable,  that  the  Prince  referred  much  oftener  to  biin  than  to  any 
of  the  rest,  and  listened  to  what  he  said  with  greater  attention.  Whe- 
ther Mddera  owed  such  distinction  to  his  actual  rank,  which  ruay  have  * 
placed  him  about  the  court,  or  to  the  ascendaficy  of  his  talents^  or  to 
the  necidental  circumMance  'if  hta  having  had  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  us  than  any  other  of  the  nativest,  we  cou!d  never  diseovt- r*  He 
admitted,  when  inierrogated,  that  he  had  oltcn  seen  the  Prince  bt-fore, 
while  the  other  chief'!  confessed  their  ignorance  even  of  his  person,  be- 
fore to*day- 

■  A^  soon  as  the  Prince  was  placet^  in  hiu  chair  and  carried  away, 
iViadera  came  on  hoard,  and  entered  with  great  good  humour  into  all 
the  jokes  which  were  made  upon  his  new  character.  He  declined  telUng 
why  he  had  kept  hrs  rank  so  lung  out  of  sight,  but  It  was  suOiciently  ob- 
vious that  hi^  main  ohject  was  to  es»tabiii»ii  an  intimacy  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent classes  on  b^iard  the  ships,  and  in  tlm  he  completely  succeeded  ; 
tbrhe  h;itl  gradually  advanced  in  hisacquainiunce,  firbt  with  the  sailors, 
theJi  the  midshipmen,  next  with  the  orticers,  and  lust  of  all  with  the 
captains.  By  this  means  he  gained  the  cuotidence  and  good  will  of 
each  class  as  he  went  along;  and  by  rising  in  consequence  every  day, 
itiscead  of  puttiog  forward  all  bii  claims  at  once,  acquired  not  only  sub- 
smulial  importance  with  us^  but  gainctl  a  much  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  our  character  and  customs  than  he  could  have  hoped  to  do  in 
liny  other  way /--p.  184,  185. 

Tlie  time  was  now  fast  approaching  for  their  departure;  and  tiever 
was  regret  more  sincerely  felt  on  both  sides  nt  taking  leave  of  each 
other*  The  poor  fellows  who  had  been  appointed  to  attend  on  the 
strangerg,  and  ^ho  had  taken  so  lively  an  interest  in  dl  that  con* 
«emt:d  them,  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  on  perceiving  the  prepa- 
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ration*  making  for  quitting  the  islynd  ;  *the  wonted  bilarily  of  lti(* 
I  lower  orders  was  quile  gone/  and  even  children  were  affected. 
A  Jittle  sextant  had  been  given  to  the  Prince,  who  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Madera  thnt  he  might  learn  the  use  of  it,  '  A  more  hope- 
less enlerprize/  says  Ca|>tain  Hall, '  could  not  have  been  propo^ 
to  any  man  :*  but  as  Miidera  was  a  man  not  to  be  thrown  intode- 
*  »pair  by  difficulties ^  he  persevered  in  mnking  hiB  observations,  and 
in  a  few  hours  was  perfectly  master  of  the  mere  practical  operation 
of  taking  angles  and  altitudes.  Tim  extraordinary  character  hurried 
on  board  the  Alceste  the  day  before  their  departure,  nhen  every  tJiiog 
had  been  embarked. 

VVhjIe  we  were  at  dinner,  Madera  camt:  into  the  Alceste*s  cabin 
§oT  the  purpose  of  asking  some  questions  abo\]t  the  sexlanL  He  hud 
not  been  aware  of  our  being  at  diniief^  and  looked  shocked  at  bavmg 
intruded;  and  when  invited  to  sit  down,  politely^  but  tirmly  dechned,  j 
From  the  cabin  he  went  to  the  gun  room^  to  see  bis  friend  MnHoppncr^ 
\  the  junior  lieutenant  of  the  Atceste,  with  whom  he  had  formed  &  great 
friendihip.  Mr.  lioppncr  gave  hini  a  picture  of  the  Alceste,  and  some 
other  presents ;  upon  which  Madera,  who  was  much  affected,  said, 
*'  T*j*morrow  ship  go  sea ;  1  go  my  fathe*  bouse,  two  day  distance : 
when  I  see  my  father,  I  show  him  your  present,  and  I  tell  him*  nie» 
Henry  Hoppner,  all  same  (as)  brother, "and  hurst  into  tears/ — ^p*  159. 

We  scarcely  remember  a  more  affecting  ^cene  than  that  whicb 
look  place  on  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  this  highly  iuleresting  and 
nmtable  people. 

*  Sunday,  27th  of  Octol)er — At  day-break  we  unmoored,  and  th«  m- 
tivesp  on  seeing  us  mke  up  one  of  uur  anchors,  thought  we  w^re  going 
to  get  under  weigh  immediately,  and  give  them  the  slip,  which  was  nut 
at  all  intended.  This  alarm,  however,  brought  the  chiefs  off  in  a  great 
hurry ;  not  in  a  body  in  their  usual  format  way,  but  one  by  one,  in  se-'i 
pa  rate  canoes.  Old  Jeema  called  on  board  the  Lyra  on  bis  way  to  the 
frigate;  he  wa^  a  good  deal  agitated »  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eya 
■when  I  put  a  ring  on  his  finger.     He  gave  me  in  return  his  knife*  1 

»     *  The  other  chiefs  called  alongside  on  their  way  to  the  frigate,  but ' 
went  on  when  1  told  them  that  I  was  just  going  to  the  .^^Iceste  mpelf,  1 
In  the  mean  time  Mi<Iera  came  on  board,  with  the  sextant  in  his  haod; ' 
be  was  in  such  distress  ihai  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  about.      In 
thi!f  distracted  state  he  sat  down  10  breakfast  with  us,  during  which  he 
continued   lighting  his  pipe  ami  smoking  as  fast  as  he  could  ;  drink- 
ing and  eating  whatever  was  placed  before  him.     After  be  had  a  little 
Tccovered  himself,  lie  asked  what  books  it  would  be  necessary  to  read 
to  enuble  him  to  make  use  of  the  sextant ;  1  gave  him  a  nautical  aimar 

fack,  and  told  him  that  he  must  understand  that  in  the  lirut  instance: 
e  opened  it,  and  looking  al  the  tigures,  held  up  his  hands  in  despair, 
and  WHS  at  last  forced  to  confess  that  it  was  a  hopekiis  business.  He 
therefore  put  the  sextant  up  and  bade  us  farewell.  Before  be  left  lh« 
Lyra  he  gave  Mr,  Clilford  bi)»  pipe^  tobacco  pouch,  and  a  crystal  orua* 

mcni : 
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nietit;  soying^  as  lie  held  out  Lhe  Iust»  *^  You  go  Ingereei  you  give  this 
l4to  your  childs/' 

Mr.  Cli^ord  gave  him  a  few  presents  in  return,  and  expressed  his 

5'  nxieiy  to  be  conaidered  bis  friend,     Madera,  with  lhe  tears  streaming 
own  his  cheeks,  placed  his  hand  several  imi.*^  upon  his  hearty  and  cned^ 
**  Eedooshee,  edooshceT   My  friend^  my  friend  1 

*  To  me  be  gave  a  fan  and  a  picture  of  an  old  man  looking  up  at  tht 
atin,  dratvn,  be  said,  by  himself:  he  probably  meant  in  hts  picture  some 
illusion  lo  my  usual  occupation  at  the  observatory.  After  he  had  put 
off  in  his  boat,  he  called  outi  ^Mngeree  noo  choo  sibittee  yootoosha,*'  I 
shall  ever  remember  the  English  people*  When  he  went  to  the  Akeste, 
otte  of  the  chiefs  remarked  that  he  had  neither  bis  hatchee-mutcbee  om 
Har  bis  robes,  and  told  him  that  it  wu^  nut  respectful  to  wiiitupon  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  Ibr  the  last  lime,  in  his  ordinary  dn^ss;  particularly  as 
M  the  others  were  in  full  array.     Mddera^  who,  poor  fellow «  had  been 

no  much  concerned  about  other  matters  to  think  of  dress^  vvaj^  shocked 

Filt  this  apparent  want  of  politeness,  iinii  went  immediately  to  ijpologize 

to  Captaiti  Maxwell,  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  a  pre- 

sentj  telling  him,  at  the  s^me  time,  that  he  was  always  too  happy  to  sec 

him,  to  notice  what  dress  he  had  on. 

'  On  going  into  the  cabin,  I  found  the  chiefs  seated  in  a  row,  all  wry 
disconsolate,  and  apparently  trying  to  conceal  emotions  di^erent,  in  all 
j>  ro  babi  I  i  ty ,  from  any  w  h  ich  t  bey  h  ad  eve  r  be  fore  ex  peri  enced .  Capta  i  n 
Maxwell  had  made  them  his  parting  present,  and  I  therefore  gave  to 
^^ch  chief  some  trifle,  receiving  from  them  in  return,  their  knivest  pipes^ 
auches,  and  fans.  In  the  mean  time  the  anchor  was  hove  up,  and 
every  thing  being  ready  for  making  sail,  the  chiefs  rose  to  take  leave. 
~>okocma  wished  to  ^^ay  so  me  thing,  but  was  too  much  affected  to  speak, 
'and  before  ihey  reached  their  boats  they  were  all  in  tears. 

*  M4dera  cried  bitterly  as  he  shook  hands  with  his  numerous  rHends, 
who  were  loading  him  vvith  presents. 

*  The  chiefs^  aj)  wt?ll  as  the  people  in  the  numerous  canoes  which  had 
assembled  round  the  sbijis,  stood  up,  and  conunited  waving  I  heir  faji^ 
and  handkerchiefs  till  we  were  beyond  the  reels,  and  could  see  them  no 
longer.'— p.  200—203. 

The  narratives  of  Captain  Hall  and  Mr.  M*Leod  are  well  caU 
culated  lo  make  an  impression  highly  favourable  to  the  character 
and  happv  conditioti  of  the  Loo-chooi:J-  Their  cotidiict  to  Captain 
Broughtonj  when  wrecked  near  Taypinsaii,  (one  of  lhe  group  of 
islands^)  gave  the  same  idea  of  the  hnmane  and  friendly  di imposition  of 
these  islanders.  The  Cliinesc  and  the  Japanese  agree  in  speaking  of 
them  as  a  cheerful  and  happy  people.  Kiempfer  says,  *  the  inhabi- 
tantS|  whicli  are  for  the  most  part  either  husbandmen  or  fishermen, 
are  a  good  natured  merry  sort  of  people,  leaditig  an  agreeable  con- 
tented life,  diverting  themselves,  after  llicir  work  is  done,  with  a  glass 
of  rice  beer,  and  playing  upon  their  musical  tns^trnments,  which  they 
for  this  purpose  carry  out  with  them  uilo  the  fields/  With  all  this  it 
seems  evident,  that  in  their  jealousy  of  strangers,  they  are  perfect  Chi- 
nese 1 
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tiese;  nor  perhaps  onglu  we  to  wonder  at  it*  While  wc  give  theHl 
full  credit, liow€vti-p  for  the  dexterous  managifmeiU  of  tbiil  auspicious 
vigilmice  which  tliey  exerciied  %  ithout  giving  offence,  ^  e  must  not 
\vitliho1d  the  praise  due  to  Captaiu  Maxwell  for  the  palieuce  and 
forbearance  cxemplitied  iii  his  own  person,  and  which  inftucuccd 
the  conduct  uf  all  those  under  his  orders.  It  wa^  un  instance  of 
no  sliglu  degree  of  self-denial^  to  remain  fur  a  whole  fortnighl 
patteiitly  on  board,  when  anchored  chise  to  the  shore,  after  a  long 
vojage,  or  lo  refrain  from  entering  itie  towUj  clo^e  to  tlie  gates  of 
which  they  were  quurtered  for  a  full  month*  Such  conduct  in  tlie 
ofliicers  and  crews  of  two  ships  of  tvar  is  .above  all  praise;  mid 
the  good  effects  of  it  cannot  fail  of  being  experienced  by  such 
English  ve<<sels  as  may  hereafter  tonch  at  Loo-ehoo*  The  Brftish 
flag  it  not  likely  to  meet  w  ilh  tliat  rude  repidse  here  which  Co  plain 
Pellew,  of  the  Phaeton  frigate,  is  f^aid  to  have  experienced  in  the 
bay  of  Nanga^iaki,  when  he  e?tacted  from  llie  Japatiese  that  vthicli 
ihey  could  not  well  spare,  and  the  pa} mcnt  for  which  they  refused 
with  an  ohservntlon,  that  all  they  asked  was  tlittt  he  would  leave 
dieir  coast  and  never  come  near  ihem  again. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  two  accounts  of 
Captain  Hall  and  Mr.  MVl/Cod^  thouj^h  perfectly  correct  in  every 
thing  that  came  under  thi:ir  own  observation,  ire  not  calculated 
lo  raise  the  national  character  of  the  Loo-choos  somewhat  above 
its  proper  level.  Limited  as  the  intercourse  of  our  uaviguiora  was 
to  a  fevir  persons  especially  appointed  to  superintend  their  wants 
and  observe  their  movements;  ignorant  altogcdier^  f<jr  some  lime 
at  least,  of  the  languuge,  and  communlciiting  only  by  means  of  a 
Chinese  servant,  speaking  broken  English  and  provincial  ChiuesCi 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  tbey  enjoyed  the  means  of  obtaining 
either  very  extensive  or  very  accurate  informattou.  TIjc  imrr^ 
live  of  Su-pi}u-qtiaHgp  a  learned  Cliinese,  who  was  sent  by  Kang- 
hi,  in  17  J9(  to  Ijoo-cnoop  widi  in  struct jous  to  note  ilown  every  thing 
curious  or  interesting  with  regard  to  those  islands  and  their  inhabi- 
tants, may  probably  therefore  he  considered  as  the  niost  accurate 
account  which  has  yet  been  given  of  these  inlanders.  It  was  pub- 
lished tit  PeUin  iu  two  voltnnes ;  and  as  it  differs  in  some  res|»ects 
from  that  of  Captain  Hall,  it  |iiay  not  be  amiss  to  notice  one  or 
two  of  these  points  of  disagreement. 

Captain  Hall  observes,  that  the  tombs  of  the  lx)a'choo$  are, 
like  those  of  the  Chinese,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe ; 
that  the  coffin  is  placed  iu  the  vault  under  the  tomb,  and  riuiauis 
untouched  for  six  or  seven  years,  by  which  time  the  flesh  is  found 
to  have  neparated  and  waited  away;  when  the  bones  are  collected 
and  put  into  jars,  which  are  ranged  in  rows  on  the  inside  of  the 
vault,  ^Burning/  be  adds,  '  is  never  used  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedingSi  nor  under  any  circumstances/ 
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*  they  l>urii  the  flesh  of  the  dead  boilics^  and  collect  and  preserve  the 
bones/ 

'i*oIygamy,*  says  Captain  Hall^  *i*i  not  allowed  in  Loo-choo  as 
in  Chinu'— *  Ihey  nivariably  spoke  with  horror  of  ihe  Chinese  prao- 
tice^  which  allows  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  were  much  gratllied  on 
learning  that  the  English  customs  in  this  respect  were  similar  to 
those  ol  Loo-choOi'  ^iu^poa-queiug  usserlSj  oti  the  conlraryj  lliat 
pnlygamy  is  allowed  as  in  China ;  but  thnt  the  young  men  and 
women  see  eacli  other  before  marriage^  and  chnse  for  the m^ elves. 
The  complete  stale  of  degradation  in  which  the  females  are,  from 
both  accounts,  placed,  detrncls  not  a  little  from  the  many  good 
^jualities  of  these  islanders ;  and  the  contempt  and  ridicule  with 
which  the  priesthood  appeari  to  be  treated  is  an  unfavourable  trait 
in  the  national  character. 

Captain  Hall  says,  *  they  appear  to  have  no  money,  and,  from 
M  we  could  see  or  hear,  they  are  even  ignorant  of  its  use' — *  they 
£et  no  value  upon  Spanish  dollars/  The  Spanish  dollar  is  us  little 
known  in  China  beyond  the  province  of  Canton  as  in  Loo*choo; 
and  that  ej^ tensive  and  jiopnlous  empire  has  no  other  current  coin 
than  their  base  metal  piece,  which  is  the  thousandth  part  of  six  and 
eight-pence;  and  which,  as  appears  by  Sit-poti-ffttantf,  is  carried 
away  from  the  eastern  coast  of  China  in  great  abundance.  Cap- 
tain Hull  further  says,  ^  We  saw  no  arms  of  any  kind,  and  the 
nalivei  sdways  dec  hired  that  they  had  none,*  Yet  Sn-ptm-quang 
says,  they  manufacture  arms  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  that  a 
military  board  forms  one  of  the  departments  of  government.  He 
father  incline  to  the  Chinese  writer : — that  a  people  should  subsist 
in  a  high  state  of  civilization  without  money  or  arms,  appears  alto- 
gether so  extraordinary  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  degree  of*' 
scepticism  with  which  the  account  has  hetn  recti ved*  When  Lord 
Att^herst  mentioned  this  part  of  the  Loochoo  polity  to  Buona- 
parte, he  broke  forth — *  No  armit  Sacre  !  how  do  they  carry  on 
war  then  f  When  the  same  circumstances  were  related  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  is  said  to  have  eKchiimed,  <  No 
tnonry  I  Bless  me  !  how  do  they  carry  on  llie  govermnent  r' 

'  During  our  intercourse  with  these  people,*  says  Captain  Hall^ 

*  there  did  not  occur  one  instance  of  iheft  ;*  and  he  adds,  *  this  de- 
gree of  honesty  is  a  feature  which  distinguishes  the  people  of  Loo^ 
choo  from  the  Chinese/  Is  Captain  Hull  aware  that,  of  the  many 
thousand  articles  which  the  labtHiting  Chinese  transported  both  in 
Lord  Macartney's  and  Lord  Aniht  rsl's  embasrjics — in  the  former,  se* 
veral  hundred  miles  by  hmd  mto  the  mountains  of  Tartary  and  back 
again— not  a  single  article  was  missing?  We  have  heard  indeed 
I  ha  I  he  hud  himself  an  example  of  the  honvst^f  of  the  Chinese  on 
riie  coast  of  Pe'lche-lee,  where,  hating  through  foi|ttfulness  left 
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his  watch  sniotig  a  crowd  of  Chineae  in  a  town  at  some  disl^c« 
from  tbe  coast,  oa  sending  for  it  the  following  morning,  lie  ioime^ 
d lately  recovered  it^  The  common  Chinese  of  Canton,  it  is  true, 
are  addicted  to  thieving  and  cheating;  but  are  our  own  countrvmen 
on  the  Point  of  Portsmouth,  in  Wapping,  or  in  lloundsditch>  quite 
immuculate  in  these  respects  f  Do  ail  foreigners  who  visit  the  port 
of  Canton  deal  [lonestly  with  the  Chinese  t  Wc  refer  to  Mr-  Bar- 
row's book  for  an  answer*  Su^poa-quatigt  however,  agrees  witli 
our  navigators,  and  aJiirms  that  the  lioo-choos  are  enemies  to  falie- 
liood  and  dislionesty;  yet  we  believe  that,  had  Captain  Maxwell 
pnl  into  any  of  the  northeni  ports  of  China,  under  the  same  cir- 
ctmiitances  as  into  Napakiang^  his  reception  from  the  Chinese 
would  not  have  been  very  different  from  that  which  he  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  these  good  people. 

In  fact,  though  originally  Japanese  or  eastern Turtars,  the  Loo- 
ehoos  for  the  last  thousand  years  or  more  have  been  so  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  religion,  government,  laws^  and 
cuitonis,  that  they  may  be  suid  to  difler  very  little  from  them. 
Not  long  since  u  Lon-thoo  jiujk,  on  her  voyage  to  Fokien,  wai 
driven  to  Macao,  and  we  ha^e  been  informed  by  au  English  gcjule- 
man,  who  went  on  bourd  the  vtssel,  that  the  Chinese  of  thm  place 
were  delighted  to  see  the  crew,  and  hailed  them  as  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Chinese^  their  dress  and  mode  of  pinning  up  their 
hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  beiug  the  old  costume  of  their  countir- 
men,  before  they  weic  cuniiuneil  and  bhorn  by  the  Tartars*  If^ 
therefore,  they  are  fumid  to  excel  the  Chinese  in  virtue,  it  is  not 
improbably  to  be  ascribed^  in  jjomc  degree,  to  their  seclnsionfrom 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  the  limited  extent  of  their  numben, 
which  requires  a  less  rigid  and  a  less  suspicious  administration  of 
the  govennnent,  than  tliat  which  prevails  in  an  empire  containing 
the  largeHt  tnasg  of  population  which  exists,  under  the  same  codt 
of  laws,  in  the  whole  world. 


B/ 


AitT,  III*     Foliage;  or,  Poerm  Original  mid  Translated. 
Leigli  Hunt,     Svo.     Loudon*     1B18. 

TI^lNTEll  has  at  length  passed  away:  spring  r5tums  upon 
^^  us,  like  a  reconciled  mistress^  with  redoubled  smiles  and 
graees;  and  e\en  we  pour  critics,  '  in  populous  city  pent/  feel  ii 
tort  of  ungainly  mspiration  from  the  starved  leaflets  and  smutty 
buds  iu  our  window- pots;  what,  theu^  must  be  the  feelings  witli 
which  the  Arcadian  Hunt, 

'  ha  h-5>l retched  on  the  *:rouiiil^ 
With  u  thcck-^mMhmg  mr  cotnhig  (akt/tg  Mm  rannd' — p.  Ixxsti. 
iitu«t  wckonii^  the  approach  uf  the  'fm-linabed'  goddess  to  hi« 
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rural  retreat  at  Ham ps tend  ?  He  owes  her  indeed  especial  grati- 
tude; and  it  would  be  utipardanabie  in  him  to  suffer  his  *  day- 
sweet"  voice,  and  *  '  smoothing-on*  *  sleeking-up'  harp  to  be  mute 
upon  this  occasion.  The  sprmg  is  to  Mr«  Hunt,  what  the  night 
was  to  Endymion,  the  season  for  receiving  peculiar  favours ;  the 
*  smiling  Naiads/  and  even  tlie  ^  coy  Ephydriads*  will  soon  again 
admit  him  *  in  sun-sprinkled  ease'  to, their  bath  and  toilette;  white 
the  bolder  '  Nepheliads'  will  leave  their  chariots  in  the  air  to  kist 
with  *  breathless  lips  serene'  their  *  little  ranting'  favourite  adoncino 
d'aniore, 

Mr.  Hunt's  ofFuiing  to  the  season  (we  do  not  mean  the  book- 
tntking  ajid  bookselling  season)  consists  of  '  foliage'  and  *  ever- 
greens/ Of  each  in  order^ — but  first  a  few  words  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  pteface.  The  former  is  addressed  to  a  gentleman^ 
of  whom  we  know  not]iin|:,  but  who  deserves,  we  doubt  not, 
more  than  his  friend's  delicacy  permitted  him  to  record  in  his 
praise.  Yet  the  good  qualities  which  are  with  exquisite  judg- 
ment selected,  as  entitling  him  to  the  honourable  post  which  he 
occupies,  must  we  think  u  little  surprize  ev^n  the  possessor  him- 
ielf, 

*  You  are  not  one  of  those,  who  .pay  the  atrange  complimenf 
to  heaven  of  depreciating  this  world,  because  you  believe  in  an- 
other ;  you  admire  its  beauties  both  in  nature  and  art/  lliese 
are  certainly  very  uncommon  merits ;  but  further — '  A  rational 
piety  and  a  manly  patriotism  does  (do)  not  hinder  you  from  putting 
the  Phidian  Jupiter  over  jour  organ^  or  flowers  at  the  end  of  your 
room/  While  we  give  the  writer  all  due  credit  for  the  admirably 
close  connection  between  the  ftrst  and  last  part  of  this  sentence, 
we  must  be  excused  if  we  hesitate  to  believe  in  the  eitisteuce  of 
magnanimity  so  super- hum  an*  The  partiality  of  tlie  friend  is  but 
too  manifest  in  such  praise;  indeed  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  fed  tliis 
him  self j  for  he  concludes  by  soothing  the  oftVuded  modesty  of  his 
hero — *  Pray  pardon  me  this  public  complimentj  for  my  own  sake, 
and  for  sincerity's/ 

The  dedication  is  followed  by  a  very  entertaining  preface;  but 
we  will  take  shame  to  ourselves^  and  honestly  confess,  that  a  cer- 
tain beautiful  and  indefinite  vagueness  in  the  expression  has  made 
it  dilhcult  for  us  to  understand  parts — while  the  excur sivencss  of 
Mr*  Hunt's  mind  prevents  our  following  him  so  as  to  coimect  the 
whole*     We  are  aware  of  the  ready  answer — *  intellectum  non 

*  Wc  thmk  H  but  candid  ki  slite  thus  eaiiy.  Ihtt  we  clftim  iko  othcf  pniii^  than  that 
wf  seJei-tUift*  for  the  in^nj  oewr  «ud  bentidtul  vpithcts,  wllh  vbkli  this  lulide  ii 
Biloriied.  Thi*  whol^jiierit  of  original  inventloiir  bj  fiif  u  we  kno*,  t>  Mr*  Ifiinrs,'— 
fur  our  own  takva,  %ve  ctnild  btive  wiihi^fl  llul  lie  hfict  ntbjcilned  an  expEaniition  of  wnte 
of  Lbeiu,  as  we  fear  that  in  our  igriomticc  of  \l\tnt  njemtiugi  ytt  niaj  toactiiiiesj  with 
«iil  c^or  Ciirtf  Itfl^c  \m^u  gill  1 1^^  of  uui^ippl^mj;  thero, 
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adfero/  and  we  bow  to  it ;  but  as  a  sprcimen  of  what  we  m^aii 
ID  both  M.iys,  we  quote  the  folUwitig  passage.  It  follows  a  few 
remarks  on  ibe  downfall  of  the  Frencli  school  of  poetry  aud  tli« 
conseqiteiH'es  of  that  ilowiifall,  with  a  definition  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  poelr)\ 

*  An  uniittraciive  creed,  hnvvever  I  he  bypocritioal  or  envious  may 
affect  to  coufound  The  cheerful  tendcjmes  of  our  tiature  with  viciou* 
cme*,  or  the  meliincbdly  may  be  led  really  in  do  so,  is  an  stf^meut 
agninst  itself.  Shall  we  never  have  done  with  hewing  the  qti^lion 
against  enjnyinent*  ami  deiiymg  or  dtmbtiug  ihe  earthly  possibility  of 
the  only  end  pf  virtne  itself,  mih  a  da^ary  %«)]fiilnf;5&  that  prei^entsDur 
ohtainiiig  it?  The  falahty  goes  even  fartlier — for  let  them  say  whal  they 
please  to  the  contrary,  they  who  are  most  doublful  of  earfb,  are  far  from 
hcingi  the  mobl  saiiaiitfti  ^vith  regard  to  heaven,  Kven  when  they  think 
they  have  g^oi  at  their  security  in  the  latter  respect,  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  opinions  which  make  humanity  shudder;  and  this,  except 
with  the  most  brutal  selfishness,  comes  round  to  the  same  thineT  The 
depreeiators  of  this  world^the  involuntary  blasphemers  of  Nature*! 
goodness — have  tried  melancholy  and  partial  systems  enoagb,  and  calked 
enough  of  their  own  humility.  It  is  high  time  for  them  and  for  alt  of 
us  to  hiok  utter  health  and  sociality;  and  to  believe  that  although  w« 
eanm>t  alter  the  world  with  an  ip&e  dixit,  we  neeti  not  become  rlespond- 
ing,  or  mistake  a  diiappoiated  egotism  for  humility.  We  should  con* 
aider  ourselves  as  what  we  really  are— creatures  made  to  enjoy  more 
than  to  know,  to  know  infinitely  nevertheless  in  proportiou  aa  we  enjoy 
kindly,  and  finally  to  put  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  ami  get  out 
of  the  mud  upon  the  green  sward  again,  like  the  waje;goner,  whom 
Jupiter  admonishes  in  the  fable*  But  we  persist  in  being  unhealthy p 
body  ond  mind,  and  taking  our  jaundice  for  wisdom,  and  then  because 
we  persist,  we  say  we  must  persist  on.  We  admire  the  happiness,  and 
sometimes  the  better  wisdom  of  children;  and  yet  we  imitate  the  worst 
of  their  nonsense — "  1  can't— because  I  can*t,"' — p,  15, 

Now  we  would  humbly  ask  bow  all  this  is  connected  with  that 
which  precedes  it ;  or  passinor  over  tlie  transition,  we  woidd  beg 
Mr.  Hunt  to  tell  us  what  it  means  by  itaelf.  Is  nothing  intended 
which  the  tnere  words  do  not  express?  Is  dl  this  argnntentalion 
javifihed  on  a  few  gloomy  and  disordered  ascetics,  who  will  never 
fead  Mr,  Huut*s  book,  and  cow  Id  not  be  benefited  by  it  if  they 
fhould^  We  suspect  he  would  diiclaim  such  beating  of  the  air; 
and  w  hen  we  find  him  asserting  in  the  next  page  tliat  the  story  of 
Itimini  wai  written  with  a  moral  aim;  and  shortly  after  talkhi^  of 
n  man*»  '  posing  his  apprehension  with  these  involvt.-d  riddles  and 
enigraas  of  the  Divinity,  with  incanmtion  and  resurrection*;  when 
We  are  told  in  a  Soimet  on  degrading  Notions  of  the  Deity,  with- 
out limitatiofi  or  caution^  that  men  in  general  have  set  up 
*  A  phantom  swelled  into  grim  siie 
Out  o(  their  own  passions  and  higotrieti 

And 
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And  I  ben  for  fear  prochrm  it  meek  and  sage ! 
And  this  they  cult  a  light  and  d  reiraUng^ 


p.  cxxii* 


uhen  we  consider  too  the  compositions*  of  many  of  those  with 
whom  he  U-as  recorded  his  sympathy  ajid  agreement  in  tliis  vo- 
lumej  we  fear  there  can  be  no  want  of  charity  in  assigning  to  Uiis 
passage,  and  to  many  othei »  scattered  of  set  purpose  through  the 
book,  a  far  more  important,  but  a  more  offensive  object-  It  may 
seem  a  wiid  apprehai^iou  to  talk  of  the  systematic  revival  of  Epi- 
cureism  amongst  us  in  this  age  of  the  world;  yet  something  very 
like  it  both  speculatively  aitd  practically,  and  that  too  in  its  mosl 
daij^gtrous  betau.He  iuaijt  offensive  fornij  seems  to  be  inculcated  in 
all  tiie  writiugs  ue  huvt*  alluded  to,  Lucretius  is  the  philosopher 
whom  these  nun  profess  most  to  admire ;  and  their  leading  tenet 
is,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  intellect  and  sense  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  permitted,  and  regulated  use  of  God's 
blesstngSi  but  the  great  object,  and  duty  of  lite.  Strip  Mr.  Hunt 
of  his  *  leafy  lusuries/  *  his  tlowrels,'  *  his  iviue,  music,  and  soci- 
ality/ uud  this  is  the  bare  miixim  on  wliicli  he  builds.  He  may 
himself  perhaps,  partly  from  a  uamhy-pamby  disposition ^  partly 
from  circumstances  I  and  still  more  ne  should  hope  from  the 
force  of  early  principles,  live  on  the  safe  side  of  his  own  theory; 
but  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  as  much  can  be  atKrmed  even  of  all 
the  lirsl  preachers  of  this  new  sect;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
it  ought  ii<»t  to  be  expected  from  their  followers*  I'liere  are 
niany  obvious  reastnis  why  the  author  of  a  dangerous  moral  tenet 
may  himself  escape  the  danger — Epicurus,  we  believe,  did  so; 
but  they  who  have  neither  the  intellectual  pride  of  a  first  dis- 
covery to  compensate  them  for  self-restriction,  nor  the  ardent 
anxiety  for  the  reputation  of  an  infant  sect  to  support  them  against 
their  own  principle,  will  certaitdy  soon  push  it,  as  the  Epicu- 
reans did,  to  its  kgilimate  conse*|uences,  all  impurity  and  all 
impiety. 

Upon  tlie  reasoning  of  the  particular  passage  quoted  it  woidd 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  argue ;  yet  a  few  \^  ords  may  be  allowed  us. 
The  term  '  unattractive  creed*  is  a  very  vague  one  for  a  philoso- 
phical reasouer — iTceds  are  attractive  or  not  according  to  the 
state  of  heart  and  mind  in  which  the  subject  is  to  whom  they  are 
proposed.  The  'rupinandian  Indian  found  a  creed  unattractive, 
that  would  not  tolerate  c^tuiibalisiti ;   and  the  Caffrc  doea  not 

■  Osic  cjf  tticK'  h  now  Ji|. Jiig  bifojx*  ns— the  prudiictiun  oT  a  uiaii  of  wiae  flhiUlf , 
ttDtl  fko'i«*>^ing  il^rlf  t(}|]ie  Iwaaly;  but  **i  arc  in  doubly  wbrthcr  it  vruul^d  b«  niafRllj 
fiisht  Uf  [end  il  jmu^rieij  by  au y*  coumit'Jfit*.  We  know  ihe  autlioKt  di»snu:t-ful  aivd 
tl^i^iiHM  t  liislur^  vidli  Hud  i;uii[ii  put  dowu  ivuiue  of  the  vain  boasUug  of  bit  prefuce* 
At  r.^oii  Yvf  rcntrfiibpf  httti  iiutodaui  for  setting  fir^  to  uld  lrcv«»iUi  burning  glaA»e»,  no 
nnniift  «f[TibIcJn  fnrti  i*iwn,  wbo  pcnfcrt*  h*'*  ini^Minir^  nnrt  lincmlrd(;e  tti  lie  atlacking 
iif  ^  U^{  \m  mit'unt  £ud  vv^^r^k  Ui  Qtit  rivii  &nd  rrtigiuui  iuiUtutKHik 
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easily  renounce  his  filth  and  garbage :  ao  the  vain  and  dbappoini* 
ed  man,  the  facliouB  citizen^  the  adnherer — and  he^  if  such 
there  be,  who  thinks  even  adultery  vapid  unless  he  can  render  it 
more  exquisitely  poignant  by  adding  incest  to  it,  all  these  must 
find  a  creed  nnaUniclivc,  that  enioms  humility,  order,  purity  of 
heart  and  practice*  But  Mr.  Hunt  is  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
i|uoraiic€  tor  himself,  if  he  thiiikji  thai  Chrisuanit>  is  an  unattrac- 
tive creed  to  the  sincere  Christian,  or  that  it  demands  from  him 
any  sacrifiee,  which  is  not  conducive  to  bis  rial  enjoyment  even 
of  this  life*  On  tliis  subject  we  cannot  express  ourselves  so  well 
as  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  brighte«t  ornaments  of  this  age  and 
tiation.  '  Rich  and  tnulliplied  are  the  springs  iif  innocent  relax  a- 
tion.  The  Christian  relaxes  in  the  tcnipiratc  us^^  of  all  the  gifts 
af  Providence*  rtnaginatjon  and  taste  and  gmius,  and  die  beau- 
ties of  creation^  and  the  works  of  art,  be  open  to  hiin-  He 
rebxes  -in  the  fea-^t  of  reason,  in  thr  sweets  of  fncndshipj  in  the 
endearments  of  love,  in  llie  exercise  of  hope,  of  confidence,  of 
joy,  of  gratitude^  of  universal  good  will,  of  all  the  benevolent 
and  generous  affections,  which  by  the  gracious  ordination  of  our 
Creator,  while  ihey  disinterestedly  intend  only  happiness  to  others^ 
are  most  surely  productive  to  ourselves  of  complacency  and 
peace.  Little  do  they  know  of  the  true  measure  of  enjoyment, 
who  can  compare  these  delightful  complacencies  with  thfe  frivo- 
lous pleasures  of  dissipation^  or  the  coarse  gratifications  of  sen* 
suality/ 

We  have  but  one  more  remark  to  add  on  this  head:  Mr,  Hunt 
may  flatter  himself  with  possessing  a  finer  eye,  and  a  warmer 
feeling  for  the  loveliness  of  nature,  or  congratulate  himself  on 
the  philosophic  freedom  with  which  he  follows  her  impulses — be 
may  look  upon  us  and  all  who  differ  from  hini  as  dull  creature-s, 
who  have  no  right  to  judge  of  his  privileged  opinions.  Our  puth 
indeed  may  be  a  plain  and  beaten  one,  but  at  least  tt  keeps  ui 
from  some  things,  that  seem  to  be  grievous  errors — new  names 
and  specious  declamations  do  not  easily  deceive  us,  We  should 
not,  for  instance,  commend  a«  singularly  amiable  the  reeeivtng 
great  and  unmerited  favours  to  be  returned  with  venomous  and 
almost  frantic  hatred ;  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  decency  which  rails 
at  marriage,  or  the  honour  which  pollutes  it;  and  we  have  still  a 
reluctance  to  condemn  as  a  low  prejudice  the  mysterious  feeling 
of  separaiion,  which  consecrates,  and  draws  to  closer  intimacy  the 
communion  of  brothers  and  sisters.  We  maybe  very  narrow-mind- 
ed, but  we  look  upon  it  still  as  somewhat  dishonourable  to  have  been 
expelled  from  a  University  for  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  a 
'  matliematical  demonstration  of  the  non-existence  of  a  God:*  ac- 
cording to  our  understandings^  it  is  not  proof  of  a  very  affectionate 
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heart  to  break  that  of  a  wife  by  cruelty-  and  inMeht) ;  ajid  if  we  were 
lold  of  a  man,  who,  placed  on  a  wild  rock  among  the  cloud^j  yet 
even  in  that  height  surrounded  by  a  loftier  aniphitUeatre  of  spire- 
like  momitaing^  hanging  over  a  valley  of  eternal  ice  and  snow, 
where  the  roar  of  mighty  waterfalls  was  at  times  unlieeded  from 
the  hollow  and  more  appalling  thunder  of  the  deep  and  uaseeii 
avalanche,— if  we  were  told  of  a  man  who,  thus  witnessing  the 
sublime^t  assemblage  of  natural  objects,  should  retire  to  the  cabin 
near,  and  write  MeQ$  after  his  name  in  the  album,  we  hope  our 
own  feeling  would  be  pity  rather  than  disgust ;  but  we  should 
think  it  imbecility  indeed  to  court  that  man's  friendship,  or  to 
celebrate  his  intellect  or  his  heart  as  the  wisest  or  wannest  of 
the  age,  Mr.  Hunt  may  trace  in  all  these  things  the  loftier  spirits 
that  are  to  exalt  mankind;  but  if  this  be  all  that  he  has  gained  by 
the  euphrasy  and  rue  with  which  his  visual  nene  is  purged,  he 
must  not  be  offended  if  we  say  with  blind  Th-esiaa^ 

Ays*  ^pQViivh* 

We  have  already,  without  intending  it,  611ed  the  Omits  to  which 
Mr.  Hum  is  entitled ;  but  he  might  complab  of  us,  if  we  took 
no  notice,  as  we  promised,  of  the  poems  which  fonn  the  body  of 
hts  volume.  And  this  is  a  more  agreeable  part  of  our  task,  because, 
with  much  to  blame  in  some  of  them,  there  is  also  something 
to  praise  in  others,  and  we  i^hall  be  enabled  to  lay  an  extract  or 
two  before  our  readers,  whicli  may  in  some  measure  compciisate 
for  the  dullness  of  our  preceding  remarks.  Mr<  Hunt's  faults  are 
a  total  want  of  taste,  and  of  ear  for  metrical  harmony ;  an  indul- 
gence of  cant  terms  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  an  ignorance  of  com- 
mon language,  a  barbarous  and  nuconUi  combination  of  epitheta, 
an  affectation  of  language  and  sentiment,  and  w  hat  is  a  far  more 
serious  charge,  tliough  it  occurs  but  seldom,  an  impurity  of  hoth. 
Ke  may  amuse  or  deceive  himself  with  distinctions  betwreu  vo- 
Iuptuousnes!»  and  grossness,  but  will  he  never  leani  tliat  things  in- 
different or  innocent  in  themselves  may  become  dangerous  from 
the  weakness  or  corruption  of  the  recipient?  An  author  ia  bound 
to  consider  not  how  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  would  have  heeii 
affected  by  this  or  that  description,  but  how  in  the  present  slate 
of  society  it  may  operate  on  those  for  whom  he  writes.  If  the 
tliing  be  praetically  pemiciouj*,  it^  abstract  innocence  h  but  u 
flight  erjxnpensation  ;  and  however  he  may  plead  a  compact  theory 
of  his  own,  no  man  in  a  w  ork  of  fancy  is  justified  iu  writing  that 
which  a  modest  woman  cannot  hear  without  pain. 

Mr,  Hunt's  merits  are  a  general  richness  of  language,  and  a 
picturesque  imagination;  thia  last  indeed,  the  faculty  of  placing 
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before  uf,  M"itli  considcru!>le  Mamith  of  coloiiring,  and  i 
drawing,  the  groups  whkh  his  tancy  assembles,  he  possesses  in  aii 
etnineat  degree — we  doubt  whether  he  does  not  exercise  it  eT€D 
to  a  faulty  excess,  when  ihe  result  is  an  involuntar>'  idea  in  our 
minds  J  that  the  whole  scene  has  been  t  dually  copied  from  some 
old  painting,  rather  than  grown  up  under  the  creative  liand  of  the 
poet  himself.  ITiis  ideii  has  several  times  intruded  itself  on 
our  minds  in  reading;;  the  *  Nymphs,*  the  first  poem  m  the  collec- 
tion; the  following  lines  iire  liowever  free  from  the  objection, 
and  entitled  to  praise — tfaey  form  part  of  the  account  of  the 
Dr}ad3* 

'  They  screen  the  cuckoo  when  he  sing^,  and  teach 
The  mother  bbckbird,  haw  to  lead  astray 
The  uiilbrmed  spirit  of  the  foolish  boy» 
From  ihkk  to  Ihick^  from  hedge  to  ia^iry  beech, 
'When  he  would  steal  the  huddled  nest  away 
Of  yellow  bills  up-gaping  for  iheSr  food, 
And  spoil  the  song  of  the  free  solitude. 
And  they  at  sound  of  the  brute  insolent  horn 
Hurry  the  deer  out  of  the  dewy  mom  ; 
And  lake  into  their  sudden  laps  with  joy 
The  Hlartled  hare,  thai  did  but  peep  abroad ; 
And  from  the  trtKldeu  mad 

Help  the  hruii^ed  hedge* hog.     But  when  tired,  they  love 
The  back-turned  pheasant  hanging  from  the  tree 
His  sunny  drapery; 
And  handy  squirrel^  nibbling  hastily, 
And  fragrant-living  bee 
So  happy,  that  he  will  not  move,  not  he^ 
Without  a  song;  and  hidden  amorous  tlove 
With  hts  deep  breath;  and  bird  of  wakeful  glow 
Whose  louder  song  is  like  the  voice  of  life 
Triumphant  o*er  death's  image,  but  whose  deep 
Lo^v,  lovelier  note  is  like  a  gentle  wife, 
A  poor,  a  pensive,  yet  a  happy  onej 
Stealing,  when  day-light's  common  ta«ks  are  done 
An  hour  for  mother's  work^  and  singing  low. 
While  her  tired  husband  and  her  children  sleep/^ — p.  x. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  of  a  differejit  nature,  and  oue  perhaps 
which  will  be  more  ^enerelly  iiiteresting*  It  is  an  address  to  his 
son  at  tlie  age  of  siic  years  during  a  sickness ;  and  must  com© 
liome,  we  tliitik,  to  the  feelings  of  every  father. 

*  Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  Iketf 
IMy  little  patient  boy. 


I 


And  balmy  rest  nbout  thtt 
^tnootha  tM  the  day's  annoy* 
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I  sit  me  down  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways, 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink, 

That  I  bad  less  to  praise. 
Thy  side-long  pillowed  meekness, 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid. 
Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness, 

Of  fancied  faults  afraid ; 

The  little  trembling  hand 
That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears. 
These,  these  are  things,  that  may  demand 

Dread  memories  for  years. 
Sorrows  I've  had,  severe  ones — 

I  will  not  think  of  now. 
And  calmly,  midst  my  dear  onef» 

Have  wasted  with  dry  brow; 

But  when  thy  fingers  press 
And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness — 

The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 
Ah !  first  born  of  thy  mother, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new, 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother^ 

Thy  sister,  father  too : 

My  light,  where'er  I  go. 

My  bird  when  prison-bound, 
My  hand-in-hand  companion— nd— 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round. 
To  say — "  he  has  departed,"-^ 

"  His  voice — his  face — is  gone," 
To  feel  impatient  hearted. 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on, —         ^ 

Oh!  I  could  not  endure 
To  whisper  of  such  woe. 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  ensure 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 
Yes,  still  he's  fixed  and  sleeping! 

Thb  silencf  too  the  while — 
Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whupermg  H8  a  smile — 

Something  divine  and  dim 
Seems  going  by  otu^s  ear. 
Like  parting  wings  of  Cherubim — 

Who  say— we've  finished  here/ — p.  xlvii. 

We  will  not  spoil  f he  effect  of  these  pleasing  stanzas  by  any 
Terbal  criticism;  but  we  may  be  allowed  without  offence  to  hmt 
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to  Mr*  Hunt^  that  he  tnigbi  have  found  the  '  tinattractiTe  c 
a  very  consoHiig  one  under  tlie  sorrows  and  apprehensions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  poem ;  and  therefore^  for  the  sake  of  others  who 
may  be  visited  in  the  same  way  if  not  for  his  own,  he  should  hesi- 
lute  before  be  Ufts  up  his  voice  to  undermine  its  tiiliuence. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  next  poem,  addressed  to  J*  Hunt 
four  years  old? — surely  this  must  have  been  a  real  effusion  for  lh« 
fiursefyi  and  have  crept  into  the  volume  by  accident* 
*  Ah»  little  rantitig  Johnny, 
«  For  ever  blithe,  and  bonny. 

And  singing  noony,  nouny^ 

With  hut  just  thrown  upon  ye — 

A\i  Jack,  ah  Gi&nni  mto. 

As  blithe  as  laughing  Trio. 

Sir  Richard  tfjo,  you  ra tiler, 

So  christened  from  the  Tatler, 

My  Bacchus  in  his  glory 

IVIy  little  cor-di-fion^ 

My  incksome  Puck,  my  Rob  in  ^ 

Who  in  and  uiit  come  bobbing 

As  full  of  feinti  anil  fnilic  as 

That  fibbing  rogue  Autolycus, 

And  play  the  graceless  robber  on 

Your  grave-eyed  brother  Oberon — 

Ah,  Dick— ah,  Dolce  Riso, 

How  can  you — can  you  be  so  ?* — p.  Uil. 
How  master  Dick  'can  be  so?"  may  be  matter  of  wonder ;  bat  it 
»cems  to  us  far  more  strange^  how  master  Dick's  father  could  be 
to  ill-advised  as  to  publish  nearly  a  hundred  Hues  such  as  ihose 
last  quoted,  that  have  neither  fancy  nor  prettiness  to  recom- 
mend them,  not  even  homely  verity  and  simplicity  to  excuse 
them^ — nothings  in  shorty  but  aH'ectaiion  and  ^silliness  to  distinguish 
ihem :  they  are  neither  a  poet's  address  to  his  child,  nor  a  nurse's 
ipUaby — ^bul  just  what  mi^ht  hate  been  expected  from  m  pert, 
forward  boarding-school  girl  in  her  seventh  or  eighth  year-  Mr, 
Hunt  however  delights  in  such  effusions;  in  the  next  pige,  on 
bearing  a  Httlc  mnsicul  box,  be  breaks  out  b  this  exquisite  man- 
n^ — 

*  Hallo — wbat>  where?— what  cau  it  be 
Til  at  strikes  4]  p  so  deticiou^ly  ^ — 
I  never  in  my  life—what  no! 
That  little  tin -bos  playing  so/ 

If  '  Master  Dick  loquitur*  had  stood  at  tlic  head  of  this  poem^ 
ib^re  would  have  been  at  least  a  dratnatic  propriety  in  it;  m*d  if, 
m  we  shrewdly  suspect^  the  liues  rea%  were  dictated  by  bim^  it 
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ii  a  little  unfatheily  lo  deprive  htm  of  the  honour  of  their  pro- 
duction. 

But  our  limits  oUltge  us  to  have  done;  we  therefore  pass  over 
the  remainder  of  the  '  foliagep"  that  we  may  giw  our  readers  a 
specimen  of  the  *  eveipreena/  as  Mr.  Hunt  is  pleased  to  deno- 
minaLe  hia  translations  from  the  poets  of  antiquity,  imagining, 
we  suppose,  that  copies  however  taken  would  retain  tlie  perpe- 
tual bloom  of  their  originals.  Mr.  Hunt  shall  here  be  his  own 
critic,  ^  In  the  translations  from  Homer  my  object  is  to  give  the 
intelligent  reader,  who  is  no  scholar,  a  stronger  sense  of  the  na- 
tural energy  of  tlie  original,  than  has  yet  been  furnished  him/ 
This  is  the  rule,  now  for  the  example ;  we  refer  our  readers  who 
are  achohrs  to  the  253d  line  of  the  last  book  of  the  lUad  ;  and 
those  who  are  not,  to  the  corresponding  passage  *  in  that  elegant 
mistake  of  Pope's  in  two  volumes  octavo,  called  Homer*s  Iliad/ 
*  Be  quicker — do— and  belp  me,  evil  children, 

IDowEi-looking  set!    Would  ye  had  all  been  kit  led 
Instead  of  Hector  at  the  ships  I     Oh  me, 
Cors'd  creature  that  I  am !  I  bad  hra  ;e  sons 
Here  in  wide  Troy,  and  now  I  cannot  say 
That  one  is  left  me,     Mestor  like  a  God 
And  Troilusj  my  fine  hearted  charioteer. 
And  Hector,  who  for  mortal  was  a  God, 
FuT  he  sef'raed  boni  not  of  a  mortal  man, 
But  of  a  God^^yet  Mara  has  swept  them  all. 
Ami  none  but  theie  convicted  knaves  are  left  me, — 
Liars  and  dancers,  excellent  time-beaters, 
Notorious  pilferers  of  lambs  and  goats. 
Why  don't  ye  get  the  chariot  ready  and  set 
The  tilings  upon  It  here,  that  we  may  go  f — p.  1$, 
We  hardly  know  whctlier  to  admire  most  the  spirit  or  the  fidelity 
of  this  rendering;  but  however  good  this  is^  Mr,  Hunt  *  is  more 
confidetit  of  the  other  pieces,  and  he  thinks  he  may  venture  to 
say,  that  tlie  reader  who  does  not  feel  something  pathetic  in  the 
Cyclops,  something  sunny  and  exuberant  in  the  Rural  Jouruej^ 
and  even  ionie  of  the  gentler  Greek  music  in  the  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Bion,  would  ticitbe  very  likely  to  feel  the  finer  part  of  it  in 
the  originals.     All,  Ijowcver,  tliat  he  anHwers  for  is,  that  Mie  has 
felt  them  himself^  tike  the  sunny  atmosphere  which  they  resem- 
ble/    Kow  for  the  example  again,  and  it  shall  be  of  the  sunny 
and  exuberant  kind. 

^  Dear  Lycidas,  cried  I»  you  lalk  indeed 
like  one  whom  all  agree,  shepherd  and  reaper, 
To  pipe  among  t hero  nobly — which  delights  nTe— 
And  yet  I  trust  1  am  your  equal  too. 
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It  is  1  feast  weVe  going  lo*     Some  fnttndt 

Keep  one  to  <b^  tt>  the  ^vdl-drapf  nt^d  Ceres, 

Mt^ibcr  of  E:inh,  and  oflt?r  tlitir  first  fruits 

For  gralitude,  thtiir  garners  are  so  lulL 

But  come,  as  we  have  lighted  on  each  other. 

Lei  us  take  mutiiul  ht.4p,  and  by  l!ie  way 

Pai^toraltze  u  jittle;  fi^ir  my  raouth 

Breftthe&al^  of  the  in  use,  and  people  cull  me 

Greiite^t  of  living  song— a  prjiise  howevrr 

Of  which  t  atn  m>t  credulous^jio  by  eanh — 

For  tiieres  Piailetas  und  gur  Sanjlan  loo 

Whom  L  no  more  pretend  iti  have  z^urpas&ed^ 

Hiaa  frogs  the  grasshoppers/— p.  25, 
Wbo  does  not  feci  a  glow  reflected  an  him  from  llje  '  suiuiy 
tnoKjjbere'  of  these  lines?  A  few  hundred  cjf  tliem  rartsfuUj 
packed  and  hermetically  sealed  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  stores  of  the  Dorothea  and  Isubella,  if,  in  spite  of  otir  hope* 
Rud  predictiotiSf  they  should  chance  to  b^  frozen  up  in  the  poliir 
bail  in  < 

We  have  done,  and  we  tniat  Mr.  Hunt '  wiil  pardon  u^  these 
public  compliments  for  our  own  sakes,  and  for  sincerity *i^.*  He 
'posseises  talents,  which  might  have  made  him  a  usefiil  cidien^ 
and  a  respectable  writer;  but  he  w  ants  sound  principle  and  Chria- 
tian  humility;  and  the  want  of  thera  has  made  him  as  a  citiieo 
:  "vi  hat  we  do  not  like  to  name^  and  as  a  w  riter  only  not  cotitctnpti- 
ble  because  he  is  sometimes  pernicious.  Had  he  been  thoroughly 
well  principled^  and  properly  humble,  he  niight  Eitill  hare  bets 
jElous  to  improve  the  taste  imd  manners  of  his  coiuilrymen  as 
ell  as  to  correct  the  abuses  of  tlitfir  government ;  but  he  would 
not  have  imdertaken  the  task  without  a  due  stn*e  of  its  dirticulty, 
and  a  diffidence,  at  least,  of  his  awn  ability  to  perform  it.  lii- 
8tead  of  rushing  with  boy-Uke  presumption  ta  his  task,  he 
f,W'ould  have  passed  years  in  silent  study  and  diligent  observa- 
tion ;  iitstead  of  panting  with  womanish  impatience  fm  immc- 
fliate  notorielT)  and  courting  it  in  the  poor  publicity  of  a  weekly  M 
paper,  instead  of  demanding  perpetually*rtnewed  gratiiicatlun  for  | 
a  ilise^ised  vanity,  protruding  t-very  frt:sh  fancy  crude  as  it  came 
from  the  brain,  and  sacriticing  every  tiling  for  tlie  worthless  ap- 
plause of  the  mob>  he  w  ouki,  like  Achilles,  have  abiitained  from 
iW*  batde  till  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  heavenly  armour; 
in  the  meim  time  he  would  Imve  derived  ample  enjoyment  from 
his  cauwe,  and  his  conscience^  and  if  he  dt'sired  any  other  reward, 
it  wouki  have  been  the  applause  of  the  few  now,  and  nndispuletJ 
and  immortal  fame  hereafter* 
upon  the  coiitmst  before  us 


lause  VI  11*15  le^v  now,  aTio  unoispuit-u  i 
r*  Hovv  painful  is  it  to  turn  our  eyetfl 
!    Mr.  Hunt  \M  itidced  a  mast  pitiable  ■ 


man. 
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Itinit,  and  whutev^r  he  muy  think  or  say  of  us,  we  do  pity  him  most 
sincerely.  He  began  Ufe,  we  doubt  nt>t^  wiUi  pure  and  lofty 
dreajiifi ;  he  must  ihjw  feel  that  lie  lias  takeii  the  wmng  course, 
that  he  can  never  re^dize  them — kt*  has  put  on  htinself  his  own 
trammel!),  he  knows  that  he  hms  done  so,  they  i^ull  him,  but  he  cwn 
never  break  them.  Heiict  Jorlh  idl  will  be  wofjnwood  and  bitter- 
ness to  hhn:  he  nity  write  a  fvv^'  more  itingiug  and  a  ftivv  mare 
tiriltiant  ptriodsj  he  may  slander  a  few  more  eminent  character*^ 
he  may  go  on  to  deride  veneroble  and  holy  institutions^  he  may  stir 
tip  more  discontent  and  .Mtdilion,  but  \w-  will  have  no  peace  of 
mind  within,  lie  will  do  none  of  tlie  good  he  once  hoped  to  do, 
nor  yet  have  the  liitter  satisfaction  of  doing  all  the  evil  he  now' 
desires;  he  will  live  and  die  unhononred  in  his  own  generation, 
wid,  for  hiH  own  sake  it  is  to  be  hoped^  moulder  unknown  in  those 
w  bjch  are  to  follow* 


AvLT*  IV-     Namtlive  ftf  an  Eipediiion  to  exphre  the  River 
Ziiitf,  tistifiih/ cafled  the  Congo ,  in  South  Jfriai^  in    18 1(), 
umier  the  Diteftmt  of  Captain  j.  W.  Tnckcif^  It.  N,; — to  w^iich 
are  addtff  the  Jotirrtai  nf  Projhwr  Smithy  some  General  Ob&er^ 
valiotis  ou  the  Country  and  iV,t  InhaintanH  ;  ami  an  JtppendtXf 
tQntaimng  the  Nuturol  Ithtory  of'  thut  Part  uf  the  Kingdom 
of  Ctm^o  through  trhich  the  Zairrjhws.     Piiblislied  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Lords  Comutisdioners  of  tlie  Adminilly.    4to*    Lon- 
don.    181 B, 
pEllHAFS  it  is  not  ton  much  to  say  thnt,  with  the  single  t:icep- 
^    lion  of  the  expedition  now  on  its  w  ay  for  exploriiig  the  polar 
regionS;  no  enterprize,  since  lh«*  voyages  iif  Cook,  excited  a  greater 
share  of  public  interest. than  that  of  Captein  Tuckey  to  explore 
the  river  Congo »  arid,  by  tracing  it  to  the  north vrard,  to  attempt 
the  soliitioii  of  that  great  geographical  problem— the  termination 
of  the  Niger — which,  us  l*ark  has  empbnlicnlh  stated  in  hb  Me- 
moir to  Lord  Camden,  may  be  *  considered,  iu  a  commercial  point 
nf  view,  as  second  only  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;   and,  in  a  geographical   point   of  view,  as  certainly  the 
greatest  discovery  that  remains  to  be  made  in  this  world.*     The  oc- 
currences and  resuUs  of  this  ill-fated  attempt  are  now  !)efore  vht 
public;  and  the  volume  wJiich  contains  ihem  nm^t  he  rr>n!»idertd 
as  an  important  and  valuahtc  jddilion  to  i]*e  records  of  African 
discovery.     As  this  subject  has  occupied  t*  diftinguiihed  pbce  in 
our  pages,  we  lake  this  early  opportunity  to  resume  it,  in  tracing 
the  liistory  of  this  unfortunate  voyage;  after  which  we  shall  take  « 
brief  prospective  view^  favourable,  as  we  thinli^  to  the  hope  of 
better  luccesf  in  the  proaecution  of  future  discoveriei. 
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The  moiives  which  gave  birth  to  the  expedition  for  exploring  tbf 
l2iure|  the  preparations  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  tlie  selection 
yp(  the  officers^  and  the  instructions  given  to  Captain  Tnckef,  and 
>  the  scientific  gcntleinen  who  accompanied  hini^  are^  detailed   at 
^considerable  lenglli  in  a  verj  interesting  *  Introduction  by  tlie  Edi- 
I  lor/  who  is  stated  in  the  publisher's  advertisement^  though  not 
ijti  the  title-page,  to  be  Mr.  Barrow,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
[It  contains  also  ^  a  few  brief  Sketches,  which  the  editor  has  been 
Iftble  to  collect,  of  the  profesi^iooal  and  literary  history-  of  those  va- 
liuable  mtn,  who  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  the  %ictinM  of  a  too 
vrdent  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  i^cience,  which,  how  nmch  soever  wr 
may  lament,  leaves  notliing  for  us  to  censure/     Of  those  unfortu- 
nate and  enterprizing  men  ^e  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 
The  voyage,  as  we  are  told,  was  phinned  with  the  view  of 
[living,  or  of  being  instrumental  in  solving ^  a  great  geographical 
^j^roblem,  in  which  all  Europe  had  for  some  time  manifested  no 
hcomnion  degree  of  interest*     The  immediate  and  primary  object 
Aerefore  was  to  determine,  by  tracing  the  Zaire  upwards,  whether 
the  tnipression,  which  had  been  so  strongly  rooted  in  Park's  mind, 
af  this  river  being  identical  with  the  Niger,  was  founded  hi  fact;- — 
ihould  it  turn  out  otherwise,  the  e^^amination  of  this  great  stream 
would,  at  any  rate,  it  was  tboyght^  furnish  the  means  of  procuring 
more  correct,  as  well  as  more  extensive,  informatton  respecting  aa 
important  part  of  *  that  ill*fated  country,  whose  unhappy  nativeSp 
without  laws  to  restrain  or  governments  to  protect  them,  have  too 
Jong  been  the  prey  of  a  seoseless  domestic  supcrstiiion,  and  iht 
tictims  of  a  foreign  infamous  and  rapacious  commerce/ 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  N  iger  and  the 
Zaire,  an  iiypothesii)  first  suggested  by  MnMaswell|  and  alrtnu^ 
on  sly  supported  by  Park  to  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
Sansanding,  we  have  already  stated  in  our  Review  of  *  Park's 
Journal  of  a  Missiou  into  ibe  Interior  of  Africa';*  in  whicU  w« 
also  endeavoured  to  combat  the  objections  urged  by  his  bio- 
grapher iigain^t  the  hypothesis  of  their  identity.  As  tlie  samf 
ground  nearly  is  taken  up  in  the  Introduction,  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary for  us^  in  this  place,  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  Article  just 
mentioned.  We  sliall  see  presently  how  far  the  hypothesis  hit 
been  corroborated  by  the  present  expedition. 

In  making  the  necessary  prepufalions,  it  was  suggested  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  that  ii  sieum-engiiie  might  be  found  useful  to  impel 
the  vessel  against  the  rapid  current  of  the  river,  when  the  wiim! 
should  fail  or  prove  foul.     It  was  known  that,  on  the  banks  of  the 
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lower  i^arti  of  ttie  Zaire,  extensive  forests  of  maDgrove  existed,  «ikI 
that  ihis  wood  possensed  ihe  peculiar  (|uality  of  burning  in  a  greea 
state  better  than  when  dry ;  but  tt  was  not  known  to  what  extent  up* 
wards  tJiese  forests  might  reach  \  though  it  was  reasonable  to  con* 
elude,  that>  in  an  equiiioxial  climate,  where  water  was  to  be  found, 
wtpod  was  not  likely  to  be  wanting.—'  At  the  same  time/  obtieries 
the  editor,  '  it  could  not  escape  notice  that  the  labour  of  felling 
and  preparing  fuel  i'or  the  boiler  of  a  sleam-enginej  to  the  amount 
of  about  three  tons  a  day,  in  such  a  climate^  might  be  fully  as  fa- 
liguing,  and  in  ull  probability  more  fatal,  to  the  crew,  than  the 
occasional  operation  of  rowing,*  As  an  auxiliary,  however,  there 
coiihl  be  no  objeciion ;  but  a  diificuliy  seems  to  have  arisen  as  U» 
the  particular  construction  of  a  vessel  that  should,  at  one  and  tlie 
same  time,  be  adapted  to  the  flaUi  and  shallows  of  a  river  naviga- 
tion, and  to  proceed  acroa^  the  Atlantic.  Many  naval  men  were  of 
opinion,  that  a  vessel  of  this  description  could  not  with  safety  be 
navigated  across  the  Bay  of  Bi^^ay,  and,  both  before  and  after  »he 
was  built, sinister  bodiugs  were  conceived  and  uttered,*    Mr,  Sep- 

pings, 

' ~  m  — 

•  When  it  11  madcclrd  that  Cftptaiu  Bligh,  uritb  seventeen  persons  btydet  hinueU; 
utvtgntcd  in  bi^  bunch  iw<fkc  buudred  Je^UiOt — wxid  Captain  Ingfefidd*  wHIi  citfveu 
iitberi  iu  a  Itrakv  pimiii^e,  iiaving  one  ortEeguawiki  &ta«edp  two  fiundfi?d  and  fillj 
ieagueian  tUemiddkof  UHsWi'iU-m  Oe«n*  witbDulmmpass*  quadrant ,  ur  Auil,  safety  nia^ 
be  Mid  Ici  depend  le&i  on  Xhfi  vehicie  thmi  or^  g(Hxi  management.  UJ  aUthc  itat$  of  navi- 
f^duii  wi  record^  howevfr.  tliut  of  Diugo  BjIiHhi  PeTTtiru,  in  tlic  osiriv  period  uf  1536-7, 
ttiuid*  preeminent ;  it  ii  c3c traded  froui  tiie  vulaminom  Decades  of  Dtugu  df  Couio« 
vrbwe  Vfitrk,  thougb  iib<»u[idiiig  with  mucb  cuHoits  fnitlter,  \\k£  tbuae  of  d)c»»i  oi'  tbc  old 
Fortuguetie  write r»t  ba»  i^tt  been  foitmwle  edvugb  to  obtnia  an  Kugjiib  CrajJiJHtior^  W« 
are  indebted  tu  %  frkod  for  pointing  k  out  to  uv  and  wn;  conociv«  it  vtU  be  read  wUk 
Interest. 

'  In  tbe  tinie  of  tbc  vl^isroyaity  41  f  Dou  Frmficisco  de  Alnejda  tbere  wn*  a  y^unf 
gentJemau  in  India  of  tbe  najnc  of  Diogo  Botrlho  Perieirij  ton  of  tbe  coitLtiiander  ol 
Cocbitt,  who  educated  bim  witb  great  care^  §0  thut  be  soon  betMine  skilJed  iu  tbc  art  of 
PHTi^tit^n^  und  an  ndcpt  iu  the  cDnstruction  0/  njniine  cliarti«  Ai  he  grew  up,  be  frk 
ODKiou^  (u  vi^t  Fonugjfei,  wbefe»  on  bi^jtrrlvalt  he  «?«*  wdl  received  at  courts  and  tb«?  kiii|; 
took  pleasure  in  convefilttg  witU  Jiim  on  tboit  subjects  wliicb  biuJ  bcea  liit;  pnrUculv 
ubjecis  of  bin  studies.  ConlideRt  of  bis  own  taWili.  and  presuming  mi  tbe  favour  i^lth 
wlii^b  tbe  kingalwaji  treated  bim,  he  venitued  one  d;iiv  to  roLiuirtt  bi*  ujijestv  toap. 
point  biui  €omitiander  of  the  fortit^  of  Cbaul,  The  king  uuiled  at  iiii  requr3it>  aud 
repliedp  tiiai  '*  tht  ammmiid  af/arirtua  wtit  mH  fpr  pi^U,**  Boteibo  woi  piqued  sA 
tbij&niwcr,  ntvi,  on  rettjmiug  mto  tbc  auti-«:bauibej'«  wni  uict  b;  Don  Antonio  Korouba^ 
weond  ion  of  tbc  Marqm*  of  Vtlla  Reulf  wJm  askud  liini  if  bit  suit  bad  bceik  gi^uttedi 
be  aftswered^  **  Sir^  t  will  appl^  i^liere  my  tuil  will  nut  be  neglected.'"  When  this  idp^ 
iwer  came  to  tlieean  of  the  king,  be  immtdiaifiv  ordi,rcd  Buieiito  to  be  coofined  in  ttic 
ensile  of  [Lisbon,  {ent  be  flundd  fultow  ilie  ejiumpfc  of  AUgatbaem,  and  go  over  to 
Spttjii,  Tbere  lie  remained  a  pnjsoniir  untii  tbe  ndiuirdl  vitcroj,  Don  Vasco  da  Gunm^ 
loJtdfed  bi»  tf  leaK,  and  was  ijcimiiicd  to  t*ke  bini  to  India;  bat  on  the  ft  phr  it  god* 
dition  timr  be  should  not  jetifin  to  Portitgnl,  r:^i:ept  by  apcci^J  pertoUsjon.  Under  tiieM 
unplcKsant  ciicun»itaiicei  this  gent fcm.\n  proceeded  to  Indla^ansious  for  ^n  opportunit| 
iii  ditlinf^iihint;  himself,  that  liz  lui^ht  be  permitted  a<gaiu  to  visit  Portiig^ah 

It  biipptNird  nbout  tbii  liihu:  that  tb'?  Sultaii  BAdnr,  toreieign  of  CainbB«D»  gava 
the  i^iprifMiort  ^unu  da  Cuidia,  ^lonuiitioii  tu  cioct  a  lurtreij  01^  Uic  itliiid  vi  Diu«  an  i>l»^ 

jeJtt 
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fj>jngs,  however,  undertook  lo  build  iuch  a  vessel ;  but  owing  ttt  | 
^iome  tiiiscoEceptioti^  a^  to  tlie  weight  of  the  engine,  and  draught  of  ' 

waletj 

I  long  aiid  luiijouijj  wlslitd  for,  lu  bcUxg  ftC  the  greatest  Impoitmcn  hi  ilir  tecoritjof 
^thc  Pofiitgucjiic  |iiJ*4ieMiuiii  bi  Uidm,  JkitcJKu  woa  aw  ate  Imw  accept  ible  thi»  mfurnur 
Inion  wfould  b«  tt»  ihc  Lliig,  Bad  ili«ti?}bir  ctc*«wd  this  «  f:!vouriiiilr  opportunity  of  ic^ 
rttiinjiig  bfs  lavotir,  bv  cuniycying  siicb  important  iiitielligeiicr  «  uid  hr  fi'srih'cti  to  p«f* 
7orftt  I  lie  roYflge  iu  u  veuet  hj  i  nialli  und  mt  uidiii^  what  h&d  evei  iippeured  m  Po^rtugtli 
f'Ibat  IE  tbonfd  not  f^U  to  e&cite  sstotjisLrni^nl,  how  &ny  man  could  imdrrtake  m  long  ind  j 
^|)«Hloii4  m  Divi^Htioii,  in  such  a  frtiil  aiidi  diiii'tnutiTc  bottdiv. 

'  Without  cummiiiMCatJri^  hh  ^heioe  to  anj  penoD*  Ivt  procured  a^tciMi  pul  mi 
L  on  k  from  ti€^  lo  »tifra,  t  unii^hed  it  ttith  apar^  snUii  tuid  >p^r«,  s'^'^  ctf  rj  other  IM 
Mr^f  and  couviructed  I  wo  suiidi  tank»  for  wuter, 

*  A*  toon  u  the  tnoaiiot^n  served,  he  emWted  with  some  nwn  in  hii  s^nrice,  pvmg  | 
tit  tliai  he  uu  guing  lo  Meiinde  ;  4i>d,  t^  give  cobar  to  tJiia  ttorji  he  prcicf!«d«d  lo  1 

tB«tJc«i«t  where  he  purchated  qonie  doih»  lod  beads  fut  that  marki^r,  niid  lajd  ai  pnvi- 
'j  liCMii  ^  •oTiie  niitive  rnerchnnls  iiIhj  embarked  with  a  few  arlide»  on  ijoard  for  the  Mc' 
litidc'  iTiArket,  id  nhlch  hp  did  nut  chouK  to  U'hjeci,  tc»t  it  should  djirm  hit  »dori. 

*  He  s«.'t  Mit  wrth  the  evteni  lUDuioun^  iu  th«  hoginuiug  of  Octoher«  aud  ftrrifed 
mfcly  at  Mi^Jindc^  wliere  he  Jandc^d  thc^  native  naeirhauiA,  took  in  uood,  water,  and  re> 

[  ffrshmeatf ,  aud  ngaiu  ptiC  to  >ea,  'mfurming  hii  i^iew  thkt  lie  wi!^  going  to  QaUtKL^ 
rWl»en  lie  bad  got  to  a  diiOIII^  frOin  tb*  land,  It  woutd  appear  that  tume  of  bii  ocw 
I  lirid  iimtiiiicd  i  but  thii  lie  bid  foRWcn  tnd  provided  for ;  fHilting  iuma  oi  ^heiu  iu  inHu, 
r«Qd  promising  at  the  lante  tirea  ampl  v  10  rewiird  ihe  ter vices  of  the  n-at,  and  giti(i|*  thera 
Lt&  undersrand  that  be  was  poinii  to  Sofahi  on  accoLiiit  uf  the  ir»de  m  guld.  71ius  Iw 
lf||froc«cdcd,  touching  at  Ysrioui  plnif  s  I'ur  refieiluoenli,  which  be  ttiet  nlih  in  great 
i'ltl^lv  and  ver^  cheap. 

T  •  ^nora  SfAmim  be  proceeded  abieg  the  coaft  tiU  he  had  pi»ed  the  Cabo  dew  CorrmMi, 
f  and  ftoiu  theiice  along  the  thore.  wiihuu*  tv^er  feuiuriug  to  n  di^innce  I'fom  ilie  tand,  and 
I  touching  Hi  ilie  difiereul  riteraj  muSl  be  puiicd  tlic  Cape  of  Uowd  ilujje,  wbkii  he  did  hi 
Maiumr^  ls.S7, 

r      •  From  thcnee  he  ilretclicd  into  the  nrcnti  wilh  gentle  brrcaiei,  si*'erlng  for  St*  Helena , 
►  lihrre^  mi  arriving,  he  drew  bb  Utile  vcjiel  tithort>,  io  clena  ber  botlitm  «Tid  repair  |i£r« 
rmntl  kim  t^f^ive  n  few  dnyt'reM  lo  but  crew,  of  w hum  hjiik^  bud  periled  of  cold,  iiot-  i 
Nrithsiitnding  h]$  hitviit^  prvr'ided  warni  dolhing  iur  ihem, 

*  Dfpiirtiii^  from  Si.  Hclcnut  iie  bolaU  fleered  hU  little  bark  acrosi  the  wide  oe< 
directing  tu*  ciireer  to  Sf,  Tln*n>e,  wherr  he  took  tji  pT'jviMuns,  wood»  aiid  ^ttHt  -  Jiud 

i*|roni  iJienct*  pmceerlrd  to  ihe  bar  of  Litbu'n^whi-re  he  arrived  in  Mny,  wbrn  Lfickmi; 
Tma^at  Alineyrifi.— He  entered  the  rli^er  with  bts  twirv  lii«  tittle  vi-»cl  being  ditiB^rii  wifls 

^ftgj  and  pendanii,  aud  iinchored  at  Point  ]j:ha,  op|HJ«(ite  to  S^itvateiiu,  not  U4n-  *bk 
I  get  fwrtfier  up  ihe  river.     Thi*  tiovelly  produced  *uch  a  sen^aciou  in  Uibort  that  tfae  i 
iTug^it  was  covered  vkith  boati  to  H?ethej^u^^.     Diogo  Fkptd ho  Pc'rreira.  landed  tn  a  j 
I'boati  und  prtH^enled  to  Aimcyrin,  to  give  the  ling  an  accounl  of  hi»  TOyage,  and  adlkil  j 

i  graiJlLeiiiicin  lor  ttie  good  n«^wi  which  be  brought,  of  hli  lUaje^ty  now^bemg  pmegaed  I 
^1  a  fwrrrtss tin  the  island  nf  Din. 

^  The  king  wns  brghly  pleuicd  with  thit  jntefligeriee,  bill,  as  Bute Vho  brought  tin  teiteR 
I  ftusn  the  guverttar,  lie  did  not  give  Mm  the  kind  of  reception  which  he  barfei^icctrd.— 
[  On  the  eonir.nry ,  tl«r  king  treated  bira  i*itb  culdnes^  iind  di<itince;  bis  mnjesty,  howerer, 
rcnibHrked  in  aee  t!w  /wila,  oti  bourd  of  ■which  he  examtocd  every  thiug  wtth  rn*jch  aitcfi* 
I  1ion,itml  wHi  grMtiRed  in  viewing  a  veatiel  of  inch  a  peciirtsr  fomi,  hitd  ''uey 

f  and  t  luthei  to  be  given  tu  Ibc  lallftri— nor  cunid  be  help  csoosideiing  \):>  ni\ 

wttmu  id  fttratirdtnarj  enterpnte  and  cvuruge^uo  wbo^e  firpineia  iiuplicii  [«:jninLt.-  mjglit 
^%e  pldccd. 

*  The  111  lie  veinf^l  was  onWrcd  to  l»e  drawn  ashore  at  Sacabem,  when^  it  fcmaiued 
nany  )'eafs»(«jnlil  it  fell  to  piece*,)  ajid  wns  visJiet!  by  people  from  all  paftjot  Eufopr, 
arho  bt'ht'M  It  with  nttiinUhnieiit^    lite  kfuy  »ub*ni|uently  received  letter*  from  itic 

IpvernriT  nf  ^mn<3  da  Cnnha,  eonfiptnlrig  tlie  iiew>  brnugbt  *by  Botelho;  the  beater  ot 
Cit  Jctterj*  a  Jew,  was  itimiediaieljf  rewarded  with  a  peniiuti  ciJ  a  hundred  aud  fort/ 

niilft^ 
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water,  ihe  utinost  speed  at  which  the  vestel  could  be  piopelied  on 
the  Thames,  when  complete^  was  little  more  timii  tive  miles  an 
ymf ;  and  a^  this  rate  of  proceeding  could  not  be  coni^idered  la 
eompentate  in  any  way  for  the  great  incumbrance  of  a  ninchine, 
which  occupied  one  ihird  part  of  the  whole  vessel,  it  was  vert 
properly  determined  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 

A  circumfitance  connected  with  the  plan  on  \ihich  the  vessel  was 
constructed  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  au  it  tends  to  shew  how 
very  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  determining  the  shape 
of  bodie*!  which,  in  all  cases,  shall  be  calculated  to  move  iu  HuidK 
with  leasit  resistance,  llist  of  the  Congo  (for  so  she  was  named) 
1^  stated  to  have  rei«embled  pretly  nearly  the  form  of  a  horse* trough  ; 
and  \el  Captiiin  Tuckey  says  ihalj  in  sailmg  from  the  Nore  to  the 
Downs,  she  btrat  every  vessel  which  sailed  with  her;  that  ihe 
scarcely  felt  her  sails,  was  perfectly  safe  at  aea^  and  in  the  worat 
wea  t  he  r  a  1 H'  ay  s  d  ry  a  nd  c  om  f o  r  tab  le  *  *  1 1  is  w  or  I  hy  o  f  n  o  tic  e  /  ad  d  » 
the  editor,  *  that  the  principle  on  wliich  the  Congo  was  built  is 
very  similar  to  lliat  for  which  the  late  Lord  Stanhope  so  strongly 
<;onteiicfed^  as  being  the  niost  proper  for  ships  of  war,  uniting,  in 
one  body,  strength,  stability,  stowage,  accommodation  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  light  draught  of  water  :  but  Lord  Stanhope *s  ideas  were 
rejected  by  a  committee  of  naval  officers,  as  crude  and  vii»ionaryi 
WJth  the  exception  of  one  individual/ 

The  Dorothea  transport,  now  employed,  with  happier  auspices, 
we  trustj  on  the  Polar  expedition,  was  appointed  to  accompany  the 
Congo  into  the  river  Zaire,  with  the  boats,  presents^  provisions,  and 
5uch  other  articles  as  were  deenied  necessary  fnr  the  pruseculiun  of 
the  enterprize.  Mathematical  and  philosophical  insiruments  of 
various  descriptions  were  provided;  and  in  addition  to  the  naval 
officers,  com^isting  of  Captain  Tuckey,  the  cotninander ;  Mr. 
Hawkey,  lieutenant;  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  master  and  surveyor; 
two  master's  mate.%  an  assistant- surgeon  and  purser;  the  fullowing 
men  of  science  were  embarked r—Mr,  Professor  Smitfi,  botanist; 
Mr,  Cranch,  collector  of  objects  of  natural  history;  Mr.  Tndorj 
comparative  anatomist,  and  Mr,  Lockhart,  a  gardener  frpni  the 
King's  botanical  garden  at  Kew;  besides  two  natives  of  Congo. 

ivilreat ;  but  BiiteJho  wa!i  m^gfeutrd  fi^r  tnany  ye^ifia,  and  at  liit  sfipofiited  commnnd^r  ot 
SuTbomc,  Biid  finalK  niatk  c^ptaiii  ofCaunnor  In  ludJn^cM  hcmiglii  b^  us  a  diiioDt'i; 
trun*  Pof  lugnJ.' 

The  vpiicl  named  /lalo  h  n  long,  abaUow,  IniliatD-bullt  row-boiit,  which  u*p4  htint 
Will  tn  6tw  vc'Hlber*  rh^e  bonii  are  uAOally  op»Hr  but  ftutclho  tovefpr!  Iiii  vtlih  n 
4tck  ;  U»  dimr-iifriona,  aqcurdin>£  to  Lavanlia,'  tn  hit  Pdiiiun  of  l>e  Bvurm*  iiiifiiuth<d 
DecMdct  ii  ms  faJJo^si-^leuffthi  'iH  pHlmue,  nr  16  fret  (S  Inched,  Pnadth*  fi  palmrj^i,  or 
!^  ftct.  Depth,  6  p1riu}$,  or  4  fee*  6  iwcliei*  Bligh'*  htmt  iviift  SfS  f«t  t<iii|^6  fe*?l 
9  bwlMi  brosd,  and  t  (iftt  9  mcUt^$  d€i:p.  From  the  citcnm^tance  (nmlHlnra  of  some 
of  lluiCf<?w  having  |,#i!rig|»ed  with  ctild,  tt  U  probable  thai  ihry  were  natiffi  of  India, 
wbo«i  the  Porttigueiv  were  in  iIm-  habit  &f  bringing  home  aip«rt  of  their  crew* 
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The  crew  con&istad  of  eight  pclly  oflicer«,  nix  niiificen^  foitrlcen 
nble  seaineiik  a  sfrjeunt,  a  corporal^  sind  tweive  privuie;^  of  mantiesty 
makittg  in  all  fifty-sii  pc*r^iis,  *sf  whom  t«'ml_v-oiiis  were  ijoomed 
nc¥€r  to  retariL  *  Never/  says  the  editoi,  *  Ma*j  un  «xpedittait  of 
discovery  sent  out  wilb  more  Hattering  liopci  of  »uc€efl.H ;'  '  yei,  bj 
1  fatality  almost  inciplti  :iblr,  never  were  the  rt  suits  of  »u  expc^di* 
lion  more  me  laud  uii%  atiutdist^iittromt/  Captain  Tackey,  Ltcuteiiaiit 
Hawkey^  Mr,  liyre(pursei)p  and  ten  (eleven)  of  the  Congo's  crevr, — 
Profesai>r  Smith,  Mr.  Craiichj  Mr/Fudor^aod  Mr.Gplsvey,  (a  vo- 
lunt^r,)  it!  ali  eighteen  persons,  died  in  the  short  spare  of  three 
months!  Two  had  died  in  the  passage  outwards,  and  the  strjeant 
of  marines  snrvived  only  till  the  vessels  reached  Baliia. 

*  This  jcrpat  raortality  i*  the  more  fxiraorrJiiiJiry,  slk  U  np pears  from 
Captain  Turkey ^  jounial  ihiit  nothing  could  U-  Ihwr  thun  ih<*  climate, 
tlif  tlirrmometer  nrvtr  di'sccnding  lower  than  ikf  oi  FahrrMUi*it  dyrinj 
tbc.nj^ht^  iind  K.4doni  exceeding  76^  in  the  day-tinie  i  ihc  ainr*>t>j>here 
rtmiarkablj  dry  ;  bCtrcely  a  !>bo^or  fidliug  during  the  whole  of  th« 
jaiimey ;  and  the  *un  sometimes  for  three  or  four  days  imt!ihewin*i  him- 
•elf  sufficient  1)  clear  tn  enuble  ihrm  to  get  an  obsiervatian/— p,  xliii. 

So  little  indeed  uere  I  hey  incotiua  tided  by  heat,  or  rjin  or  a  moist 
almo^phere^  that  Cuptutn  'Fucke},  writing  trom  the  Calaracls  in  Uie 
middle  of  Angus!,  after  an  excuti»]on  of  several  day »,  observes,  *lh« 
climiite  is  so  good,  and  the  nightt  so  pleasatit,  that  we  feel  no  in- 
couTenience  from  our  bivoufic  in  the  open  air/  Mr*  M'Kerrow, 
the  f^urgeon,  reports  that  although  the  greater  nimiber  were  carried 
off  by  n  most  violent  fever  of  the  remtltent  tvpe,  some  of  them  ajj* 
peared  to  have  no  other  ailment  than  that  which  had  been  caua^ 
by  extreme  fatigue ;  and  aclually  died  of  e^hauiition.  This  w  ai  pro- 
bably the  cnne  with  Captain Tuc key;  but  thoiie  who  remained  in  ihe 
lower  part  of  the  river,  with  the  ship,  caught  the  fever,  0*  it  would 
ieem,  throtigh  their  own  imprudence.  ^Thcy  were  permitted  to  ga 
on  shore ;  m  here  the  day  was*  passed  in  running  about  the  conntJrj 
from  one  vilkge  to  another,  and  die  night  t  ommotdy  in  the  open  air; 
and  though  the  dewa  w  ere  scarcely  sensible  at  this  seiiton,  the  ftlt 
of  itie  thermometer  was  very  considenible,  15*' or  20^  below  that 
of  the  duy/ — *  Splhtuoo*  liquors,'  it  is  added,  *  were  not  to  be  ob- 
tained; bute\ces«esof  another  kind  wt^re  freely  mdulged,  to  which 
they  were  prompted  by  the  native  blacks,  w  ho  were  always  read| 
to  ^ive  up  Uieir  sisners,  daughten?,  c^r  even  dieir  wivea,  for  the  hope 
only  of  getting  in  relurn  a  ^niall  quantity  of  spirits/  From  tne 
general  symptoms,  the  Congo  (e\i:r  would  appear  to  be  nearly 
alUed  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the  WeJit  Indies,  Its  most  proaiiuetil 
features  are  Utus  described  by  the  surgeon. 

*  *'  rhe  fever,  m  I  tibst*rved  it  in  those  who  were  attacked  on  boaid, 
wa«  ^eniTHlly  usihenpd  iij  by  cold  rigors,  succee<led  by  severe  beadacbe^ 
ehietly  chjij  fined  to  I  be  it^rnpU's  sind  acr<i*>  the  forehead  ;  in  some  casc^, 
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pain  fif  tbe  back  and  lower  extremities,  great  oppression  ut  the  prsecowJtai 
and  bilious  vomiting,  whicti  in  muny  c^ts^s  prcm^  extremely  distressing; 
bui  in  (renemi,  where  the  hcjuliiche  was  very  severe,  the  gustric  symp- 
toms were  milder,  And  ikt  ttr«a,  though  in  some^  both  existed  in  a  vio- 
lent degree  i  Gr^U  anxiety  and  prostration  of  arcnglh^  I  he  eyes  in  ge- 
neral! watery,  though  in  some  the  tunica  coHJundha  was  of  a  pearly 
lusitrc ;  the  tongue  at  firMt  white  and  smooth,  hnving  a  tremulous  motion 
when  put  out,  and  shortly  beLNjming  yellowish  or  brown,  and  in  the  last 
stage  covered  with  a  black  crui>t;  in  some  cases  the  face  was  ft ii shed, 
though  frequently  pale,  and  the  features  rather  shrunk.  The  ikin  in 
lome  eases  dry  and  pungent,  with  a  hard  ami  frequent  puhr ;  in  othert 
the  pulse  below  the  natural  standard,  with  a  clammy  per^^pir^ttton  on  the 
iurtiice.  In  several  a  yellow  sn (fusion  look  place  from  the  third  to  the 
iixth  or  seventh  day;  m  one  case  livid  blotches  appeared  on  tbe  wrists 
and  ankles.  The  delirium  was  most  commonly  of  the  low  kind,  with 
great  aversion  from  medicine.  Singultus,  a  common  and  digressing 
symptom.  The  faul  termination  in  some  happened  as  early  as  the  third 
or  fouiih,  but  in  others  was  protracted  even  to  the  twentieth  day.  With 
regard  to  the  treat menl^  1  shall  here  only  observe,  that  bleeding  was  par- 
ticularly misucceisfuL  Cathartics  were  of  the  grcaiest  utility ;  und  Ca- 
lomil,  so  administered  as  speedily  to  induce  copious  salivatirm,  generally 
procured  a  remission  of  all  the  violent  symptoms ;  when  1  found  it  im- 
mediately necessary  to  give  bark  and  w  me."  '^p.  xlv.  xlvj. 

The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  the  Journals  of  Cuptuin  Tuckey 
iud  Professor  Smith, — that  of  the  former  being  given,  as  we  ore 
told,  '  juft  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  author^  not  a  seutetiee 
having  been  ^Mei\  or  suppressed,  nor  the  least  alterution  ni:ide 
thereiitj  beyoud  tlie  correction  of  some  trifling  error  in  grammar  or 
orthography ;'  ihat  of  the  latter  is  ft  Iranslatton,  by  Dr.Uydberg^  of 
'  the  original  minutes  and  observations  of  the  Professor,  as  they  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  entered,  from  day  to  day,  in  a  imall  pocket  me- 
tnorandum  book,  written  in  tlie  Danij^h  language,  and  in  so  small  and 
ill-formed  a  character  as  in  some  places  to  be  perfectly  illegible,' — 
circumstances  which  cannot  fall  to  insure  that  indulgence  which  the 
editor  is  desirotts  of  bespeaking  for  the  ilUfatcd  writer.  To  ihes« 
journals  are  added  some  general  observation*^  resulting  from  t^t  in- 
formation contained  in  them,  and  in  the  detached  notes  of  the  other 
officers  and  tiaiuralisis  emploved  in  this  expi^dititm*  Tliey  com* 
preheiut  a  concise  and  condensed  view  of  the  nature  r>f  the  Zaire, 
and  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows;  of  the  queMton  ai  to  its 
imrihem  origin  and  identity  with  tbe  Niger ^  as  fur  as  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  information  acquired,  and  the  ob^iervalions  made^  oti 
the  present  escpedition ;  and  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  natural  history 
of  the  district  along  the  line  of  the  river  An  Appendix  follows, 
eootaining — h  A  vocabulary  of  the  Malemba  and  Embonnna  ian- 
giiagc«,     2,  Obier^ations  on  the  genui  Ocythoe  of  Rsdjnesque^ 

Y  %  with 


\\\i\i  a  description  of  a  i>€w  gjiecWs.  3*  I1ic  liisTiiijiuisliusg  charac- 
ters between  lite  ovu  of  the  Sepm  and  ihose  of  U>e  Vet mei  te«iat  ei 
that  live  in  wmer  expUineii  4.  A  gcnenil  notice  of  the  aiiimtls 
taken  by  Mr.JohnCraiuh  during  the  expedition.  .3.  Observatbns, 
ej/§tematicid  and  geogTHpUical,  on  Professor  Christian  Smith  s  col- 
lection of  plants  from  llie  vicinity  of  ihe  river  Congo,  b)  Mr,  Brotvn, 
6*  Geolowital  remarks  o<i  the  specimens  of  rock^  presented  to  the 
Britiiib  \Iu^i:-uiii.  And  7*  Hydnigraphical  remnrks  from  the  island 
of  St*Tlionms  to  ihe  month  of  the  Zaire :— the  nhole  illustrated  bf 
a  elmri  of  the  Zaire  as  far  u»  it  wm  traced  upviards,  and  thirteen 
platCij  besides  a  nimibcr of  vsood-t iil» interspersed  among  ibe letter* 
prevt,  forming  n  very  h^ndsotne^  and,  we  may  add,  what  is  no  mtmn 
rieconjmendalkm  in  these  ditys^  u  very  cheap  volume* 

On  the  19th  of  Miirch^  17  Hi  the  expedition  cleared  the  Chamrel, 
tnd  on  the  2d  of  April  came  to  anchor  in  Porta  Praya  road,  which 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Professor  Smith  to  obtain  a  more  correct 
account  of  the  botany  of  St.  J  ago  than  has  hitherto  been  given; 
and  his  account  of  the  interior  of  tim  island,  of  which  we  know  so 
little^  i$  intere^j^thig  and  anmsing. 

The  passage  Irani  St.  J  ago  to  the  montlt  of  the  Zaire  wa*  ex. 
ceedingly  tedious ,  owing  to  their  having  kept  too  close  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  instead  of  stretching  away  to  the  we^itward*  It  afforded 
them,  however^  an  opportunity  of  procuring  a  great  number  of  nev 
and  curious  marine  animals,  and  among  others  of  ascertaining  tlit; 
animal  that  takes  possesiiion  of  the  beautiful  paper  tjautihii,  or 
Argonaut  sheJI^  on  which  two  papers  are  given  in  the  AppcndlsE* 
It  was  also  the  means  of  correcting  Uie  erroneous  gengraphy  of  the 
coa^t  of  Sontlitm  Africa,  from  C^pe  L#opez  to  Cape  Pudron,  which 
was  found  to  be  laid  down  in  what  are  esteemed  the  most  correct 
charts,  too  far  to  thu  west^  ard,  in  some  places,  by  a  full  degree  of 
longitude. 

On  anchoring  off  Malemba,  they  were  visited  by  an  officer  called 
a  Mafook,  or  king's  merchant;  she  was  anngunced  by  a  perifon  who 
said  *  he  was  a  gcntlrman,  und  that  his  name  was  Tom  Llvei  pooh' 
They  were  asked  if  ihty  w  anted  slaves ;  and  on  being  answered  in 
the  negativci  and  that  none  but  the  Portugueze  w  ere  now^  allowed 
to  carry  on  tint  traffic,  tlie  mafook  poured  forth  a  volley  of  abuse  on 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  on  the  king  of 
England,— said  he  was  overrun  with  captives,  which  he  would  sell 
at  half  their  value  ;  and  added  that,  w  ilh  one  ej^ception,  it  was  five 
years  since  a  single  vessel  had  visitetl  M  idemba ;  adnutting,  houever, 
that  now  and  then  he  had  a  deumnd  from  Ciibenda,  where,  at  tiiat 
moment,  he  snid,  there  were  nine  vesseJs  under  Portuguese,,  aad 
one  ui^dcr  Spaimh  cokuirs. 
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It  >s  as  several  days  before  the  vessels  succeeded  in  forcing  llieir 
piissage  into  the  Zaire*  an  account  of  the  strength  of  ihe  cm  rent; 
but  no  sooner  were  they  anchored  within  the  river,  than  Ihey  were 
asKiiiled  b_v  numerous  visitors,  of  which  tliose  from  the  province  of 
Soniij^  on  ibe  south  bank,  who  were  *  Chrit^tiinisi  after  the  Portu- 
gueze  fashion,'  are  i epvesentcd  as  by  far  the  worst  people  they  bad 
met  with,  beings  *  ahnost  without  exception,  sulky  looking  vaga- 
bonds^ dirty,  swarming  with  lice^  and  scaled  over  with  the  itch,  all 
strong  symptoins  of  iheir  having  been  civiUztd  by  the  Porlugueie/ 
One  of  them  was  a  priest^  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  Capuchin 
monks  of  Loando:  he  could  just  write  his  name  and  that  of  St. 
Antonio,  and  read  the  Romish  ritual ;  be  was  ho v\ ever  but  an  in- 
diHerent  Cathohc,  for  his  rosary,  his  relics,  and  his  crosses  were 
mixed  with  his  domestie  fetiches;  ^  this  bare- footed  apostle/  as  Dr. 
Smith  calls  him,  boasted  of  having  iio  fewer  tlian  five  wives, 

The  difficulty  of  getting  the  transport  up  the  river  induced 
Captain  Tuckey  to  put  together  his  double  boats^  with  which  and 
the  Congo  he  proceeded  upwards  on  the  i  Bdi  of  J  uly^  and  tm  the 
^6th  reached  Lombee^  the  market- town  of  the  Chenoo  or  king  of 
Embomma.  Here  Simmons,  a  black  nmn,  who  had  been  taken  on 
board  the  Congo  at  Deptford,  first  met  with  his  father  and  brother, 
who  received  him  with  transports  of  joj  ;  on  going  on  nhore  with 
his  friends^  the  town  resounded  the  whole  night  *  with  the  drum  and 
the  songs  of  rejoicing/  The  adventures  of  Simmons  atl'ord  a  pre^ 
sumption  that  the  tale  of  Oronoco  may  not  be  a  romance* 

'  The  story  of  this  naun^  which  I  had  bfforc  never  thought  of  eiiquinug 
into,  and  which  was  partly  related  hy  his  fiitht»r,  adds  one  blot  more 
to  the  character  of  Europuan  slave-traders*  His  father,  who  is  called 
Mongova  Sekif  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  coyn^cllor  to  tla*  king  of 
Embomma,  entrusted  biro»  when  eight  or  ten  year^  old,  to  a  Liverpool 

captain  oi'  the  name  of — ■,'  (we  wish  we  knew  it)  *  to  he  educated 

(or,  according  to  his  expresiiion,  to  learn  to  make  book)  in  England  ;  but 
hh  conscientious  guardian  found  it  less  troublesome  to  huve  him  taught 
to  make  sugar  at  St,  Kitts,  where  be  accordingly  sold  him;  and  from 
n'hoDce  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  and  get  on  hoard  an  English 
ship  of  war,  from  which  he  was  paid  o(f  on  die  reduction  of  tfie  fleet. 
During  our  passage,  he  performed,  without  any  signs  of  impatience  or 
disgust,  the  menial  ol^ice  of  cook V mat r/ — p*  9^1  99* 

A  ceremonial  vi^it  was  here  paitl  to  the  Chenoo  of  Embomma, 
who  was  with  difficulty  made  to  comprehend  ihe  nature  of  the 
voyage.  After  a  tedious  conversation,  they  sat  down  to  an  enter- 
tainment iu  a  large  apartment,  where  some  chests  covered  with 
carpets  served ,  at  once,  for  seats  and  tables.  The  repast  consisted 
of  a  soup  of  plantains  and  goats*  fle^^  a  fowl  cut  in  pieces  and 
broiled,  and  ro3»ted  plantains  in  lieu  of  breads  junie  sweet  palm 

t  :J  wine. 
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wine^  in  a  large  silver  tankard^  was  the  only  beverage.  When  dinner 
was  ended,  the  king  and  his  chiefs  still  appeared  doubtful  as  to  th« 
real  motives  of  the  visit;  at  length  an  old  man,  starting  up,  pluck- 
ed a  leaf  from  a  tree,  and  holding  it  to  Captain  1  uckey,  said, 
*  If  you  come  to  trade,  swear  by  your  God  and  break  the  leaf;'  on 
his  refusing  to  do  so,  he  snid, '  Swear  by  your  God  you  don't  come  to 
make  war,  and  break  the  leaf:'  this  Captain  Tuckey  immediately 
did,  on  which  th^  whole  company  performed  a  grand  sakiUa,  a 
khid  of  measured  dance,  expressive  of  approbation ;  and  the  as* 
tembly  then  broke  up  apparently  quite  satisfied. 

The  Chenoo  had  about  fifty  women  for  his  o\iii  use ;  these,  as 
well  as  his  daughters,  he  oflered,  with  equal  liberality,  to  the  visitors; 
and  the  example  was  not  lost  upon  his  courtiers.  *  'The  language 
of  the  men,'  Captain  Tuckey  says, '  iu  oiFering  them  was  most  dis- 
gusting and  obscene ;  being  composed  of  the  vnest  words  picked  op 
from  English,  French  and  Portugueze.'  As  no  such  offers  were 
made  fardier  up  the  riv4?r,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  they  were 
trained  to  this  ofensive  custom  by  the  European  slave-dealers,  who 
used  to  frequent  Embomma  as  the  principal  mart  on  the  Zaire. 
In  returning  to  the  ships,  the  party  observed  a  hut  in  which  the 
corpse  of  a  female  was  lying  drest  as  when  alive:  within  were  four 
women  howling,  to  whom  two  men  on  the  outside  responded  in  a 
kind  of  cadence,  producing  a  concert  not  unlike  the  yell  of  an  Irish 
funeral.  In  passing  through  the  burying-ground,  they  observed  two 
graves,  not  less  than  nine  feet  by  five;  for  the  extraordinary  size  of 
which  the  following  passage  enables  us  to  account. 

'  Siinmons  requested  a  piece  of  cloth  to  envelope  his  aunt,  who  had 
been  dead  seven  years,  and  was  to  be  buried  in  two  months,  being  now 
arrived  at  a  size  to  make  a  genteel  funeral.  The  manner  of  preserving 
corpses,  for  so  long  a  time,  is  by  enveloping  them  in  cloth  money  of  tha 
country,  or  in  Fluropean  cottons,  the  smell  of  putrefaction  being  only 
kept  in  by  the  quantity  of  wrappers,  which  arc  successively  multiplied 
as  they  can  be  procured  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  or  according 
fo  the  rank  of  the  person ;  in  the  case  of  a  rich  and  very  great  man,  the 
bulk  acquired  being  only  limited  by  the  power  of  conveyance  to  the 
grave;  so  that  the  first  hut  in  which  the  body  is  deposited,  becoming 
too  small,  a  second,  a  third,  even  to  a  sixth,  increasing  in  dimensions,  it 
placed  over  it.' — pp.  1 15,  1 1 6. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  the  party  proceeded  up  the  river  in  the 
double  boats;  but  on  the  l)th  they  found  the  Slate  Mountains  on 
leitlier  side  had  coi^tracted  it  within  such  narrow  banks,  and  the  ve^ 
locity  of  the  current  in  consequence  was  so  strong,  and  so  many 
whirlpools  and  eddie9  were  occasioned  by  ledges  of  rocks,  that 
Captain  Tuckey  determined  at  once  to  quit  them  and  proceed  by 
laqd  to  (he  first  cataract,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  Yel- 

lala. 
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lili.  Tbey  found  nulbiiig,  on  their  arrival,  to  justify  the  tremendoui 
account  given  t*f  it  by  ilm  natives: — compared  with  Niagara,  (Cap- 
tain Tuckcy  ^aya,)  it  might  be  comiiJered  as  '  a  brook  bubbling  over 
its  sttiiiy  bed/  It  was  observed,  however,  and  with  some  surpnief 
that  the  quuniity  u('  water  which  flowed  over  it  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  tiie  votuine  ol  the  rivtr  below:  yet  it  had  been  ascertained 
thut  aoi  a  s^tream  fell  into  the  river  between  Ycllala  and  the  set; 
fttid  the  only  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  that  occurred  to  ihem 
wa§  that  of  a  subterranean  communicutiou  betw^een  the  upper  and 
the  loi\er  part  of  the  cataract  under  the  ridges  of  ^tlate^  whicb  is  not 
at  ull  improbiible. 

This  journey  to  the  cataracts  and  a  further  one  over  the  hills,  in 
both  of  whi€h  they  Miflfered  great  fatigue  und  privutlonS;  s«enis 
to  have  laid  the  foundaiiou  of  that  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  an 
many  of  the  part},  Mr, Tudor,  the  anatomisi,  \\as  the  first  who  fell 
ill ;  and  by  the  1 7th  of  August,  more  ihati  hilf  the  tmmber  were 
tiniilarly  circunifttauced.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  wer«?  now  very 
scarce^  and  all  they  could  procure  were  a  few  fow  Is  and  eggs,  with 
a  itttle  cassada  root,  greeo  plantains  and  beans;  the  towns  or  villages 
were  thinly  scaltert^d  and  the  population  very  scanty,  1  be  natives 
oilered  no  resistance  to  ihetr  furU^er  progress ;  but  their  aid  was 
dearly  purchased  and  reluctantly  afforded. 

On  the  ^^d  of  August  ^  Captain  Tuckey  found  himself  very  ill» 
but  was  determined  to  proceed ;  on  the  same  d«y  be  was  det^^rted 
by  Simmons,  the  interpreter,  but  he  luckily  had  with  bint  another 
whom  be  hiid  brought  trom  Embomma.  Though  the  party  con^ 
tinned  to  droop»  and  to  fall  behind  one  aftei  the  other,  Captain 
'Tuckey  and  Professor  Smith  slili  resolved  to  jjUi*h  on,  especially 
as  above  a  town  calkd  Inga,  the  residence  of  a  Chenoo,  the  river 
again  was  found  to  become  navigable,  and  to  stretch  out  into  a 
magnificent  sheet  ol  water.  The  sight  of  this  fine  sireain,  and  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  couiitry,  gave  ibem  new  spiriia;  they 
hired  canoes,  and  partly  by  river  navigation,  and  partly  by  land 
marches,  continued  dieir  progress?  upwards  till  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  ll^  bearera  of  their  baggage  positively  refused  to  go 
any  farther. 

^Finding  all  persuasitms  useless,  (Cap rain  Tuckey  says,)  I  was  obliged 
to  pitch  the  teni  at  fhi^  plnce,  and  with  Dr,  Smith  and  Lieutenant  Haw- 
key walked  lo  the  summit  uf  a  hill,  where  we  perceived  the  river  wind- 
ing again  to  the  S.  E.  but  uur  view  did  not  extend  above  ibree  miles  of 
the  reach  :  the  water  clear  of  rucks,  and,  according  to  the  information 
of  all  the  people,  there  is  nu  impediment  whatever^  aa&f  i»  they  knowt 
above  tlii^  fjhice, 

*  And  here  we  urerc  UD4er  ihe  necesiity  uf  turmng  otir  back  on  the 
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river,  whicK  we  did  with  great  re^et,  Uut  wiih  the  consci*»n*ncS5  of  Iwt- 
h%g  done  all  tbul  wc  fjossibly  could/— pp.  2  l(i»2 1 7. 

Tb^j  few  who  bad  proceeded  thus  far  were  in  m  mi^fible  coti- 
ditioti;  the  only  two  whu  retained  tbeir  beallh  being  Doctor  SmiUi 
m%d  Mr.  Lockbarl^  tlie  gardener,  the  foniierolf  whom  h:id  become  so      j 
mucb  enraptured  with  the  improved  lippearance  of  the  country  and      ■ 
ibe  magnificence  of  the  river,  l^iat  it  w  a»  with  the  utmost  diiticulty      ■ 
be  cauld  be  prevaded  on  to  retunii— four  days  after  this  be  was  at< 
tacked  wilh  fever,  and  espired  the  day  after  he  bad  reached  the  ahip. 
Profe!s3pr  Smith's  jiiurnal  will  be  found  an  aUeresUug  docurocDt  to 
all  who  delight  ia  a  ^iuif>Ic  and  uuat!ccted  narration  of  trau^actiona 
atid  occurreuces^  mixed  with  lively  deacriptiona  of  the  couDtry  and 
its  most  prominent  objects;  and  a  faithful  record  o(  the  impres^iont 
and  reflexions  noted  duwn  on  the  spot  atid  at  tlie  luomeiU  they 
were  made,  without  regard  to  arrangement  or  juxtaposition  of  Vin- 
died  «ubjects^     In  this  respect^  his  j<:Himal  form^  a  close  resem-* 
btaucc  to  that  of  Professor  Thunberjf. 

Wc  have  slightly  pai>(»ed  over  the  journey  up  the  river,  in  urder 
that  vve  mi^lit  have  room  for  a  nummary  of  the  information  ob* 
tained  by  thrs  expedilimi,  oud  which  ibe  editor  has  skilfully  con* 
densed  in  his  *  Concise  V^iew/ 

In  tiie  first  place,  we  are  told,  *  Uiat  the  name  of  the  river  is  nei- 
ther the  Congo^  the  Zaire,  nor  the  Barbela,  but  Moietiii  Cozaddl, 
the  great  river,  or  the  river  which  absorbs  all  other  rivers;"  that  m 
some  respectii  its  maguilutle  and  Velocity  have  bet^jv  exaggerated,  in 
otbers  underrated;  that  its  current  was  found  to  be  less  strong  Uiaa 
tiiiually  represented,  but  its  depth  at  the  month  much  greater^  In 
sounding  from  the  ships,  no  bottom  could  be  fomid  with  one  btiQ- 
dred  and  ^ixty  fadioms;  and  Massey^s  machine  indicated  a  descent  to 
011^  hundred  and  thirteen  fathooii^  without  having  touched  the  groutid; 
the  velocity  never  exceeded  five  knob  an  hour,  and  was  seldom  ao 
mncli  us  four  and  a  half;  but  the  river,  it  should  he  observed,  waa 
dicu  ill  Us  luwesi  s^tute.  The  tide  too,  which  it  had  been  said  could 
make  no  impreanioii  on  the  Zaire,  was  found  to  force  back  the  current 
as  far  as  Sondie,  or  tlie  commencement  of  the  narrowip  about  one 
huudred  and  forty  mi]e!9  from  the  mouth,  vihere  the  rise  ai^i  fall 
were  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches.  These  narrow  a  coniiuue  nearly 
forty  miles  to  »  town  called  Inga ;  the  width  of  the  river  tbroughoul 
ibi*  dbtance  beuig  generally  not  more  than  from  tliree  to  five  huu* 
dred  yards,  most  parts  of  it  bristled  with  rocks;  the  banks  every 
where  precipitous,  and  composed  etitirely  of  masses  of  slate,  which 
run  in  ledges  from  bank  to  bank,  forming  those  rapids  or  eatamcti, 
which  the  natives  distinguish  by  the  name  of  yellala;  the  lowest 
and  most  formidable  of  which  wa^  a  fall  of  abotit  lliirty  ifeet  perpen- 
dicular 
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dicular  in  a  sloping  bed  of  mica  slate  about  three  hundred  ^'iirdii 
in  lengths 

Be)  ond  Inga,  or  the  termination  of  the  narrows,  the  river  igain 
began  to  expand  to  the  width  of  two^  three,  and  even  more  than 
four  nnles  in  width,  dowing  with  a  gentle  currrnl  IVoni  two  to 
three  miles  an  honr;  and  not  l^r  from  the  point  whert?  OiptBin 
Tuckey  \t:m  compelled  to  ahandon  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  journey,  which  was  nbout  one  hundred  mikfi  beyimd  Ingu,  or 
two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Cape  Padron,  it  b  said  that 
the  river  put  on  a  most  majei^tic  appearance  ;  ii»£tl  the  scenery 
was  beautiful^  and  not  inferior  to  any  on  the  banks  ui'  the  Thames ; 
that  the  natives  of  this  part  all  agreed  in  stating  that  they  kiiL^w 
of  DO  impediment  to  the  conthmed  navigation  of  the  river  upwards; 
that  higher  np  it  divided  into  two  brancheii;  and  that  the  only  ob- 
structioiij  in  that  to  the  north-east,  w  as  a  single  Jedge  of  n>ck«, 
forming  a  kind  of  rapid,  over  whiciij  however,  canoes  were  able  to 
pass. 

Though  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Zalri^ 
remains  pretty  much  in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  tt 
was  previously  to  the  expedition,  we  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editor,  which  was  also  clearly  that  of  Captain  l^uckey,  that 
the  Zaire  has  its  origin  in  Northern  Africa,  The  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  this  hypothesis  appear  to  us  to  be  incontruvertible.  The 
Zaire,  like  other  tropica)  rivers,  has  its  periodica)  floods;  but  they 
are  less  than  in  most  rivers;  the  difference  between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  elevation,  as  marked  on  the  rocks,  no  where  exceeding 
eleven  feet;  and  in  several  places  not  more  than  eight  or  nine. 
On  the  Nt  of  September  it  was  observed  to  rise,  above  Yellala, 
three  inches ;  on  the  1 7th,  at  the  TalJ  Trees,  near  the  mouth, 
seven  feet ;  the  velocity  continuing  nearly  the  same,  and  not  a  single 
shower  of  rain  having  fallen.  It  was  still  the  dry  season  to  the 
southward  of  the  line ;  but  it  had  only  risen  four  feet  higher  in  the 
wet  season  :  the  main  supply,  therefore,  could  not  be  in  Southern 
Africa,  w here  i^vtry  thing  was  dried  tip,  but  in  the  northern  part  of 
that  continent,  where  the  rains  had  been  prevailing  for  live  or  sis 
months. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  minute  in  Captain  Tuckey's  Journal — *  ex- 
traordinary great  rise  of  the  river  shews  it  to  issue  from  some  lake 
wbich  had  received  almost  the  whole  of  its  water  from  the  north 
of  the  liiie' — and,  in  a  private  letter  w  ritlen  from  Yellala  in  his  way 
up,  he  observes,  that,  'combining  his  observations  with  the  infor-^ 
malion  which  he  had  been  able  to  col  lect  from  the  natives,  vague  and 
tripling  as  it  was,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Zaire  would 
be*  found  to  issue  from  some  large  lake,  or  chain  of  lakes,  consider- 
mbiy  to  the  northward  of  the  line;' — and  he  conceivei  that  the  low 
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itate  of  ihe  river  in  July  and  August  givr  additional  ^leiglit  to 
thia  hyjiodieititt*— *  provided/  he  zdik^  *  the  river  should  bt^gin  to 
awcif  in  the  early  part  of  September,  an  event  I  am  tuught  ti»  ex- 
pect, and  for  whith  I  am  anxinnsly  looking  out/  'l\w  river  did 
begin  to  swell  at  the  precise  period  he  had  antic  ipaitd,  and  he 
notes  down  in  his  journal  in  two  words  *  hyputhe^in  confirmed/ 
Tlie  inconveniences  and  difficulties  ejcperieiiced  iti  their  progn^i$« 
upwards,  the  Iobs  of  their  canoes  and  bag|age,  but,  above  all,  the 
fatigue  and  sickness  %vhich  overcame  the  party ^  prevented  ihem 
from  keeping  any  regular  j on nm^  and  tawards  the  conclusion  of 
ihe  journey  we  rind  only  a  few  de»uhory  memorandn.  Tbt*  rea- 
soning, therefore^  which  Captain  Tnckey  might  have  employed  to 
eMtablish  hist  hypothesis  is  snpphed  by  the  editor* 

He  snpposes  the  southern  oiitlet  of  the  bles  of  Wangari  t<i  be 
about  die  twelfth  p^raliel  of  tiorthern  latitude,  which »  by  making 
allowance  for  the  winding  of  the  river,  may  be  about  one  thousai^d 
six  hundred  miles  from  the  point  where  Capluiii  Tnckey  first  ob- 
served the  Zaire  to  riste.  These  lakes,  according  to  the  accoutiU 
of  the  Arabian  geographers,  begin  to  oversow  toward*^  the  middle 
or  end  of  August*  Supposing  them  to  commence  overtliiwiiig  the 
firftt  week  in  August,  and  the  current  in  the  Channel  which  receives 
them  to  move  at  the  rate  of  two  aiid  a  half  miles  an  hour  (the  average 
I  ate  above  the  narrows)  the  dooded  stream  would  reach  that  &pot  m 
the  lirijt  week  of  8eplen*her,  and  swell  the  river  jnst  at  the  lime 
and  in  the  manner  noticed  by  Captain  Tnckey.  The  manner,  in- 
deed, is  as  remarkable  as  the  contcidence  in  point  of  time,  and  we 
think  the  editor  has  hit  on  the  precise  ground  oti  which  Captain 
Tnckey  adopted  the  idea  of  its  itisuing  from  a  lake,  '  lliis  idea  of  a 
lake  seems  to  have  arisen  from  ihe  '*  extraurdiuury  quirt  rise*'  of  the 
river,  whtch  was  from  three  to  six  inches  in  twenty-four  himm. 
If  the  rise  uf  the  Zntrc  bid  prm ceded  from  rains  to  the  211  mth ward 
of  the  hne,  swelling  the  tributary  streams  and  pouring  ni  nioantajn 
torrents  the  watcr,^  ijilo  the  main  channel,  the  rise  would  l^ive  b<:e« 
mdden  and  impctatrnM^  but  coming  on  as  it  did  ui  a  quiit  and  re- 
gular  manner,  it  could  proceed  only  from  the  gradnal  ovediowmg 
of  a  lake/  Thi^  we  think  decisive,  b^ilh  a^  to  its  northern  origin 
and  its  proceeding  out  of  a  htke— but  whetht^r  that  hkc  be  Wan- 
gara  or  some  other,  we  pretend  not  to  decide*  Hiat  the  Niger 
dnes  not  terminate  in  the  hikeH  and  swttm|)s  of  Ghana  or  \\  au«> 
gara»  we  mainiaiuL>d,  %viih  all  due  deferenct  to  the  cotitrary  opi- 
nion of  Major  Reunell,  in  a  former  Article.  One  of  our  arguments 
against  thiii  opinion,  we  here  fiud  insisted  on  at  considerable  length* 
namely;  that  the  waters  of  every  lake  in  the  known  v^orld,  which 
has  mi  fitiikt,  are  and  necessarily  niufit  bt'  Nult — as  may  be  iu« 
stanced  m  lh«   Caspian^  the    Aral  and  other  lakes  of  Aija,  llii 
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Aiphaltites  or  Dead  Sea,  &c,  ITie  waters  of  Wangara  in  parii- 
culnr^  under  sucli  a  supposition,  would  be  more  dian  ordinarily  salt, 
as  every  river  in  Afrtciu  is  luuded  with  saline  iinpregnatioos;  and 
iht'  Niger,  in  ils  long  easterly  course,  collecting  the  stream  [els  frmii 
the  sandy  and  suliiie  soil  of  the  de^^rt,  nhere  almost  every  }dnnt 
is  saturated  with  salt,  niMSt  convey  so  large  a  ([umitity  into  this 
great  reiservoir, . as  to  leave  otrthe  margin,  when  the  water  was 
evaporated,  an  annual  incrustation  of  it;  but,  according  to  the 
ilrabiun  writers^  suit  h  cirried  to  Wangara  as  an  article  of  triiffic, 
to  exchange  for  gold.  If,  therefore,  tJtm  Niger  flows  into  Wan- 
gara,  it  most  probably  also  flows  out  of  it — and  ^  hither  so  likely 
as  into  the  Zaire  or  Congo  r  The  editor  observes,  diat  if  any 
fftith  could  be  placed  in  Sidi  Hamet's  account  of  Wassaivah,  ai 
given  to  Riley,  the  two  streams  of  the  Niger  and  the  Zuir« 
would  be  brought  to  approximate  within  a  very  short  distance. 
■  The  name  of  Zadi  (observes  the  ^editor)  given  by  this  Arab  n>er- 
chaiu  to  the  Niger  at  M  assanah,  that  of  Zad^  which  Horneman 
bamed  to  be  its  name  to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo^  where  it 
turned  off  to  the  southward ;  the  Enzaddi^  which  Maxwell  says  is 
tlie  name  given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Zaire,  and  the  Moletni  En~ 
zaddt,  VI' Inch  Captuia  Tuckey  understood  to  be  the  name  of  the 
rtver  at  Emboinma^  are  so  many  concurring  circumstancesj  which 
give  a  favourable,  though  a  faint  colour  to  the  hypothesis  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  rivers/ 

The  country  through  which  this  great  river  descertds|  as  far  it 
least  as  the  exp«'dilion  proceeded,  is  not  very  interesting  eilJier  as 
to  its  general  iippeannicc^  its  naUiral  products,  or  the  condition 
of  its  inhubitaiitSi  The  mountains  v\hic}i  furm  die  narrows  and 
rapids  of  die  river,  though  not  exceeding  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  are  destitute  of  arborescent  plants,  and  the  lower  range* 
of  hills  arc  lioi  dothed  with  those  forests  of  perpetual  verdure 
which  are  usually  met  with  in  tropical  climates*  lite  large  treei 
are  only  found  in  die  valleys^  or  diiidv  sprinkled  over  the  sides  and 
summits  of  the  hills ;  those  w  hidi  cliiefly  characterise  the  laud- 
scape,  :irid  appear  b*  be  very  general  along  the  whole  eiitent  of  the 
fehoreSf  are  said  to  be  the  Aciunsonia,  Bojnbax  pemandrumf  Antho«- 
deiita,  Musangaof  the  natives,  (the  genus  related  to  Cecropia,) 
Ela»i8  guinicn^is,  Uaphia  vinifera  and  pandaiius  Candelabrum. 
On  the  alluvial  t>anks,  the  Mangrove^  mixed  with  the  palm^  the 
Adansonia  itnd  the  Bombax,  wiih  intermediate  patches  of  the 
Egyptian  papyrus,  form^  the  grand  feature  of  the  vegetation*  The 
|irincipal  aiticles  of  food  are  mai^e,  cassava  both  sweet  and  bitter, 
two  kinds  of  puUe^  the  Cylisus  cajaii,  and  a  species  of  phaseoluf, 
and  ground  mm(/Iriic/tis  hifpogfLU^}  The  common  yam,  and  auo- 
tiler  speciei  of  Dioscorea,  su  bitter  as  to  rei}uir«  '  four  day*  boiling 
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to  free  it  from  iti  pernjcious  qualities/  sugnr-cmne,  c:ipaictiiii  ind  to- 
bacco, were  among  the  atimeiitary  pluiits  of  aucotidnry  jiiifiortaiicc. 
The  mo^t  valuable  (mita  observed  were  the  pbiUnin^  the  p^tpaw, 
limes  and  oraiigei,  piue*apptes,  pumpkins,  the  tamarind,  xiid  a 
friiJt  about  the  t^ize  of  n  smsAl  plum^  called  Sufu*  Tht:  plaat^  bow-  _ 
ever,  of  moist  imporiaiice  to  the  natives,  i^  the  HAm^  guinieuftt*,  or  ■ 
the  oil-pahi),  from  which  is  extracted  the  be^t  pMliiJ-wiue,  lliough  ^ 
this  beverage  is  procured  from  t\vo  other  species,  the  Hsipbia  viiii- 
fcra,  and  that  which  Professor  Soiitli  supposed  to  be  an  Hyphiene. 
ITiese  palms  are  to  the  nativci^  of  Congo  what  the  coco  a- tree  b  to 
many  of  the  Asiatic  islanders.  The  iiidigt;nou9  fruits  are,  the 
Ationa  Setiegalensisj  SarcocephiiliiSt  a  v[>ecies  of  creiim-fruit, 
Chr^^sobalatms  Icaco,  i  ^specieii  of  Ximenia,  and  another  of  Aiiti- 
de^ina. 

'  litB  porticulurly  deserving  of  aiteDCton/  Mr,  Brown  obserret,  '  that 
ibe  gretttfT  part  of  the  plants  now  eiiurne rated,  fl3  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Con^^o^  nnd  3mong  them  uc'aiiy  the  whoSe  of  the  most  im- 
portant species,  have  probably  tieen  mtr^luced  from  other  parts  of  ibe 
world,  ;ttid  do  not  cingtiitiily  belong  evi^n  to  ihe  continent  of  Africi* 
Thus  it  may  be  stated  with  confidence,  that  the  maize,  the  mattioc,  or 
€iiS5ava,and  the  pine-apple,  have  been  brought  from  America,  snd  pn>- 
iNLhly  the  piipaw,  the  capa^icnm  tind  tobacco;  while  the  banana  or  plan- 
tain, the  Hme,  the  orange,  ihe  mmarind  and  the  ftugar-cane,  may  bt 
eonMtJered  as  of  Asiatic  origin/  (Ap,  p.  46$.) 

The  observations  which  follow  on  the  dispersion  of  plants,  mod* 
he  arguments  made  use  of  in  tracing  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
&ne«  to  their  nttiire  country,  are  highly  ingenious  and  interesting. 
Hndeed  the  estuiy  of  Mr.  Brown,  containing  nearly  seventy  pugei, 
Rs  arranged  in  so  clear  and  perspicuous  a  manner,  is  so  abuudant  in 
|fpct3  and  philosophical  reasoning,  and  di:$pbya  such  depth  of  re* 
laarch,  as  will,  we  think,  establish  his  character  as  the  first  botanist 
bf  the  age.     Mr*  Brown  is  friendly  to  the  inystt^ni  of  natural  orders, 
more  philosophical  and  more  capable  of  givmg  a  broad  and  el- 
ided view  of  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation  tlian  the  artificial 
Ivraiigement  of  Linnaeus;  in  this^  as  an  Engl  tali  botauist,  we  his 
lieve  he  is  singular »  and  we  tare  not  sorry  for  it,    Jlie  Linnaraii 
metliod,  artificial  as  it  is,  muatbe  considered  as  the  hk*Bl  dktwuurq 
^^'nalHTE  that  1ms  yet  been  mude^  and  the  best  adapted  fcvr  as«i»i- 
ling  in  the  study  of  her  language:  it  is,  besides^  the  most  perfect 
Ifiidex  that  has  ever  been  invented  for  tracing  the  object  of  which 
live  are  iu  search:  it  haa  its  anomalies^  but  the  system  cif  naiunl 
larders  has  more ;  both,  however,  are   worthy  of  euhiv;ition,  and 
rtty  on  most  occasions  be  brought  in  aid  of  each  other — but  we 
bnnot  afford  to  digress.*     The  genera i  statement  of  the  propor- 


•  Ttie  compumilve  oierfU  of  tht  twro  ijiteaii  n^  im\y  Kwii  nblv  >U(eU  bv  Sir  Ja 
MU  in  tlio  '  Sa^liiaeBi  id  iba  £iicyalopodb  Btiuuiaici/  A/iitit  *  ButuMy/ 
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tion  of  new  genem  ^nd  spt^cies,  contajned  in  Pro  feasor  Smith'K 
Herbarium,  is  ih us  given  by  Mr,  Brown:— 

•  The  ^vhole  number  of  species  in  the  collection  is  About  six  burw}rc4 
in4  twenty;  but  as  specimens  of  about  thirty  of  tbe^e  art?  sti  imperfect 
as  tK)t  to  be  referable  lo  their  proper  gencni,  and  some  of  thi?m  ni>i  even 
to  nutural  orden,  ite  amount  may  be  stated  at  five  huxidred  aod  niuetj 
species. 

*  Of  these  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  absolutely  newt  nearly 
an  equal  number  exist  also  in  diffea»nt  parts  of  the  we^t  coast  of  equi- 
nucrial  Africa,  and  not  in  other  countries ;  of  whichj  however,  the 
greater  part  are  yet  unpublished :  and  about  seventy  arc  common  to 
oiber  intratropical  regions. 

'  Of  unpublished  geiiem  there  are  thirty-two  in  the  collection ;  tweUe 
of  which  are  absolutely  new,  and  three^  though  observed  in  other  parts 
of  this  coast  of  equinoctial  Africa,  had  not  been  found  before  in  a  it  ate 
tf  ftufficiently  perfect,  to  ascertain  their  structure;  ten  belong  to  dif!'ercnl 
yaxttt  of  the  same  1  iue  of  coast ;  and  seven  are  common  to  other  countries^ 
.  *  No  natural  order,  absolutely  new,  exists  in  the  herbarium  ;  nor  has 
my  family  been  found  peculiar  to  equinoctial  Africa/ — Ap.  p*  435, 

And  he  adds^ 

'  The  extent  of  Profeisor  Smith's  herbarium  proves  not  only  I  be  teal 
and  activity  of  my  lamented  friend,  but  also  bis  great  acquirements  in 
that  branch  of  science,  which  was  bis  more  particular  province,  and  19 
his  excessive  exertions  in  the  investigation  of  whicb  he  feli  a  victim,  in 
the  ill  fated  expedition  to  Congo/ — Ap.  p.  485. 

The  aiiima]9  appear  to  be  tboie  chiefly  uhich  are  found  in  every 
part  of  this  great  continent,  lions,  leopards,  elephatas,  luifTaloes^ 
antelopes,  wild  Iio^^k,  porcupines,  hares,  tnonkf  v^,  &Lc.  A  long  list 
of  birds,  fisbest,  and  inferior  animals,  is  given  in  tbe  AppcHidix,  by 
Doctor  Leticb,  many  of  which  appear  to  bave  hitl^rto  been  un-^ 
known.  The  river  abounds  with  good  6:41 ;  and  It  ub^iund^  also 
witb  tboie  buge  monsters,  tbe  hippopotamus  and  thi;  crocodile  of 
ibe  Nile. 

Domestic  animals  are  of  few  Hpeciea  aad  scarce.  Tbe  natives 
have  bocrg,  goat^,  fiiwls^  niu»covy  ducks  atul  pigeons ;  a  few  sheep, 
generally  sspotted,  and  with  hair  instead  of  wooL  ''Diey  appear  to 
be  uncleanly  feeders,  bemg  eeldoin  ut  the  trouble  of  picking  the 
feathers  from  the  touts,  or  removing  the  skin,  mucli  les**  tJie  hair, 
from  the  flesh  of  goats,  which  they  devour  wbeu  !>carcely  warmed 
by  tlie  fire,  tearing  it  in  pieces  with  their  teeth. 

Few  of  the  vi]la^e!i  seen  along  tbe  line  r4  the  Zaire  cotimiiied 
more  than  a  hundred  hut*;  these  were  mostly  placed  ami  did  groves 
of  liie  palm  anri  adnnsontji,     lliey  consist  generally  of  sijt  piecea; 
llie  better  kmd  being  constructed  of  palm  leave*  matted  log^i 
with  considerable  t»kill;  their  bedding  m  atio  of  palm   Icair 
arc  their    baskets;    they    have    gourds  or  cilabaibcs   for  I 


earthen  vcssck  for  bfiilin^  their  vittuiiU,  und  wooden  spooni  for' 
eaiiiig  them,  A  piece  ot  bafi  or  of  grass  matlitig,  houitd  round 
their  loins,  b  their  only  clothing;  btit  the  Hoinen  wear  ringa 
mid  bmcelets  of  l»ead»  or  cowrie  shells^  or  ihe  seeds  of  certain 
plants :  their  cjitioes  art!  the  hollowed  trunks  of  the  bombax  or 
eottoii  tree,  each  being  from  tv^entv  to  twenty-four  feet  long,  nnd 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  uide*  A  rude  hoe,  or  piece 
of  iron  lituck  through  i  short  wooden  handle^  h  the  impiemtiil 
in  use  for  agricultural  purpo&es.  The  cliinule  is  so  fine  that 
little  is  required  beyond  that  of  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground; 
and  9a  teniperute^  that  all  the  Kuropeun  fruiui.  grains^  and  ctdinarjr 
vegetables  might  here  flourish  together.  *  ITie  winter;  suyt  the 
missionary  Carli,  *  of  thf  kingdom  of  Ctmgo  is  the  mild  spring  or 
autumn  of  Italy;  it  is  not  Mibjtct  to  mius,  but  everj'  morning  there 
fulls  a  dt^w  mhich  fertilizt?s  the  earth.'  Captain  Tuckey  found  the 
atmosphei-e  *cool,  dry,  and  refreshing;'  the  sun  so  seldom  shining 
out,  that  for  four  or  five  days  together  they  were  unsible  to  get  a 
correct  altitude*  From  Entbomma  upwards  the  temperature  sel- 
dom exceeded  76^  by  day,  and  was  sometimes  as  low  as  tkf  by  oight- 

Fine,  liowever,  as  the  citmate  certainly  is,  it  was  every  where 
appareut  that  the  general  condition  of  the  people  was  thai  of  eit* 
treme  poverty*  The  populution  too  was  far  more  thinly  scattered 
aloog  the  banks  of  the  river  than  could  have  been  supposed. 
Tliose  vast  masses  of  people  mentioned  by  Carii,  Merolla^  aifd 
moat  of  the  missionaries,  had  no  existence  in  this  part  of  the  coutj^ 
try;  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  llrojse  armies,  comiled  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  were  so  many  6clions,  unles>{  we  are  to  conceive 
that,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries^  wars,  peitilence^  famine,  and 
the  slave  trade,  have  swept  them  away*  ^Ilie  country,  lioweTer, 
was  evidently  improving^  both  in  appearance  and  populatiotit  where 
the  party  w^ere  compelled  to  abandoti  the  further  proseciitioii  of 
the  Journey* 

'Hie  banks  of  the  Zaire  are  not  the  part  of  Africa  w^here  the  stave 
trade  at  present  is  carried  on  with  nmch  activity:  oti  the  fini  arrival 
of  the  evpedition,  three  Portuguese  schooners  and  four  piuiiacet 
were  at  Embounna ;  and  a  schooner  under  Spanish  colours^  lA^tliMl 
Eugliati  tnate  on  board  of  the  name  of  Sherwood,  slipped  out  of  iW 
river  as  the  Congo  entered  it.  The  chiefs  were  all  intent  on  trader 
and  were  angry  and  disappointed  when  they  learned  that  slaves  were 
not  the  objects  of  the  esp^ditlon ;  and  one  of  ihemj  on  being  told 
that  they  neither  came  to  trade  nor  make  war,  asked,  'What  tbei 
come  for;  only  to  take  walk  and  make  bookr*  It  would  leeiii,  Iiow* 
ever,  that  tlie  saleable  iilijves  are  chielly  confined  to  such  ta  b«fi 
b©cB  taketi  iu  war,  or  kidnap|>ed  in  the  interior,  or  sucb  aa  may  kmn 
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hud  a  sttiietice  of  deatti  commuted  into  thai  of  foreign  slavery* 
Dameatic  slavery  exists,  but  only  in  a  slight  degree,  bikI  ihe  object* 
of  it  are  not  iratisferable  to  foreign  traders ;  but  the  grud^ition  from 
domestic  to  forei^i  slavery  is  too  ihort  und  easy,  we  ^liunld  con- 
ceive, to  aft'ord  iimch  becnrity  to  those  who  are  j^vhiced  in  this  hu- 
mtliiitin;:;  rdnilitiou*  It  u  ist;iled  by  Mr.  Fitjfmyuriee  thut,  while  lie 
waii  at  Embonium,  a  man  hud  been  cotidetnned  to  stitt'et  death; 
that  ke  was  tuken  to  Sherwood,  the  ntate  of  the  slave*shi[>  before 
itieiUioned^  and  offered  for  sale;  but  that,  on  being  rejected,  those 
nho  hud  charge  t if  him  bound  his  hands  and  feet,  aud  witiiuitt  fur- 
ther ceremony  threw  him  into  the  river. 

The  state  of  Bociety^  among  the  tribes  of  Congo^  appears  to  be 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  thai  of  all  the  ne|tro  nations;  but  in  their 
moral  und  phv^icul  charitcter  they  ou»ht  probably  to  be  placed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale  of  Afiicans,  Tlie  women  cultivate  the  land, 
carry  the  produce  to  market,  rani^e  the  woodi*  for  food  nnd  tiring, 
manage  the  caitoes  in  catching  tisli,  uud  perform  all  tiie  luborioui 
duties^  while  the  men  saunter  about,  or  lie  at  full  length  dtringing 
beads  i>r  strumminc;  on  some  muiiical  instrument;  or,  if  they  exert 
themsclvvi^  at  all,  it  is  in  dunciii|;  by  mooulight.  ITiey  aic  repre- 
sented, ho  we  ver,a«  lively  atid  good  huinoured, hospitable  to  strangers, 
ready  at  all  tinujito  Khare  their  pittance  with  dke  panshi^  traveller; 
mi^f  considering  the  low  state  i»f  civili£aUon,  f.srr  more  honest  than 
could  have  been  expected.  Their  features  are  neither  sm  strong 
nor  llieir  colour  so  deep  as  tho^e  of  the  more  northern  negroesp 
and  they  are  said  to  indicate  greut  ^impliciiy  aud  nnK>cencc*  71ie 
discovery  of  some  burnt  humim  bones,  antl  of  skulU  lumping  on  the 
branches  of  IreeM,  on  the  first  entering  of  the  party  into  the  river, 
made  ati  injurious  im[)ressi<m  on  those  who  landed,  us  indicating 
ihc  practice  of  ealitrg  humau  He&li ;  but  it  w  as  %oon  discovered  that 
this  was  the  place  of  public  execution*  NoUiing  could  be  more 
abhorrent  from  their  practtc€;  and,  in  fact,  a  itegro  cynnibal,  we 
verily  believe,  docii  not  exist. 

We  cm  mot  be  surprised  iliut  a  people  so  ignorant  should  be  super^ 
utitious*  Every  one  we^rs about  him^  and  kiepsi  ulso  iu  his  dwelling, 
m  charm  Hgainnt  evil,  and  there  is  nothing  m  vile  in  nature  ihLil  do^ 
not  lierve  hvr  a  negro's  ^WicAr ; — the  horn,  I  he  hoof,  the  huir,  the 
leethp  and  the  bones  of  all  manner  of  qnadru|>eds — the  fcatheri^ 
beaks,  clav^H,  sknib,  nnd  bones  of  birds — the  head^^  and  ^kiuii  of 
fnakes — ibe  shdU  and  tins  of  fishes — piecei  of  old  trou,  copper^ 
wood,  seeds  of  plants — and  sometimes  a  mixture  of  all  or  most  of 
Iham  strung  togetjicr  on  the  same  sli  iug.  They  are  generally  guided, 
however,  by  the  pritst  in  the  choice  of  a  fetiche  a*  a  proleciion 
agaioit  any  particular  danger ;  and  if  it  should  unfortunately  happen 
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ttiat  th€  WFBrer  |>erii»ke«  bv  the  very  lUfMrn  a^in^t  which  the  charm 
had  been  adupleilf  it  is  not  fm  waul  uf  power  bi  the  fetiche^  but  fof 
the  possessor  liLiviiig  ofiPciidf  d  it.  On  this  accotmit  when  a  man  hai 
predetiT mined  to  rommit  an  act,  yvUwh  iim  be  dt»pl editing  to  hit 
tet]rHf>  or  which  hi^  ccut^it^iict'  tclb  him  lie  ought  not  to  do^  he  lays 
ijjide  hi^  ^i^uardiuu  deity »  arid  coven  him  tip,  that  he  may  nat  be- 
hold the  ivicki*iliic!^£»  ^^hich  he  is  about  to  cammit.  Hiis  may  be 
ioper§titiou ;  biit  tt  1$  not  coiifiiied  to  the  African  savage.  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  a  fiittlih^ss,  rapacious,  and  cntel  despot,  b  said  to  have  co- 
vered  hii  ikbolt:  btKiy  with  reliques  aiid  Acapularies,  to  iihlch  some 
supposed  virtue  was  attached  ;  hut  his  favourite  fetiche  waj*  a  leaden 
image  of  ihi^  Vii^in,  which  he  always  wore  on  his  hat,  and  such  was 
the  veneration  which  I  hi^;  tutelary  guaritian  exacted  from  the  monarch, 
that,  whenever  he  was  about  to  perform  a  wicLed  or  unjust  act,  he 
always  put  it  a«iide*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word  fetiche* 
which  extends  throng;hout  the  whole  of  the  negro  coast,  is  Portii- 
g^eze—J'eiifUf  a  charm  or  witchcraft;  and  we  perhaps  shall  not  be 
far  aniisi  iii  supposing  thi§  nation  to  have  encouraged,  rather  than 
used  any  endeavour  to  suppress*  tlie  superititioufr  notions  of  the 
ignorant  natives. 

The  lauguage  of  Congo,  it  would  appear  from  some  observatiawi 
of  Mr.  Marsden,  extends  quite  across  the  continent,  and  many  of 
it»  words  are  found  to  correS]LHind  not  only  w  ith  the  language  of 
Mosimbtque,  but  also  with  that  of  tlie  CaflVes,  near  the  Ca^  of 
Good  Hiipe ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  of  that  eonH 
plicated  mechanrsni  which  some  authors  have  aligned  to  it,  or  to 
have  required  that  *  nieditetive  genius ,  foreign  to  tiie  habit nal  con- 
ihtton  of  the  people/  wbich  Malte-Brim  seems  to  have  disco verdI 
in  Jt^  conMruction.  A  copiont  vocabulary  of  the  Malcmba  and 
EDibomma  hnijsua^es,  collected  by  Captain  Tuckey,  is  cootaitied 
in  the  Appendiac. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  biographical 
notice  of  each  of  the  sufferers  on  this  ill-fated  expeditiun,  the  me^ 
lancholv  cutaHtrophe  of  which  has  added  so  largely  to  the  catalogue 
of  martyrs  to  the  spirit  of  African  discovery. 

J  4 1^  Es  H I  !f  G !» TO  N  T  u  c  K  E  Y ,  the  y oungest  son  of  Thomat 
Tuckey,  Esq.  of  Greenhill,  near  Mallow,  was  born  in  I77<i  went 
to  sea  in  )  Tlnf  I ,  served  ori  board  the  Suffolk  as  m aster *s  mate  at  the  cap- 
lure  of  Trine  om  a  I  lee,  w  hen  he  received  a  flight  w  ound  m  \m  Ml  arm ; 
and  «ssi«^ted  at  the  surrender  of  Ambo^naf  *  famoun/  as  he  oli^ervefi 
in  a  letitT  lo  his  friend^,  *  for  Dutch  cruelty  and  English  forbear- 
ance/ Here,  when  in  the  act  of  tiring  a  f^un,  it  bum,  and  broke 
his  right  iiriiK  *  Having  no  riur^eou  on  board/  he  writes,  *  I  was 
obliged  to  uUiciate  for  myselfi  aiid  set  it  in  a  trul>  sailor-like  fasbiop, 
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so  ihdt  in  m  week  after  it  was  again  obliged  to  be  broken,  by  llje 
iidvice  of  the  surgeon/  For  his  exertions  in  quelling  a  nuitiny 
which  broke  out  in  the  Suffolk,  bearing  the  flag  of  Uear* Admiral 
Rainier,  that  officer  appointed  him  acting  lieutenant.  VVhife  at 
Madras  in  a  prize,  he  volunteered  into  the  Sybil le,  on  intelligence 
being  received  of  the  French  frigate  La  Forte  cniizing  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal;  and  in  the  callant  action  which  ensued^  Lieutenant 
Tuckey  commanded  on  the  forecastle. 

In  1799  ht^  was  sent  with  dispatdies  for  Admiral  Blanket t,  then 
commanding  in  the  Red  Sea*  Here  the  excessive  heat  seems  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  complaint  whic4i  never  left  liion  '  It 
may  surprize  you'  (he  writes  from  Bombay)  *  to  hear  mc  complain 
of  heat,  after  six  years  broiling  between  the  tropics;  but  the  hot- 
teat  day  I  ever  felt,  either  in  the  East  or  the  West  Indies,  was  winter 
to  the  coolest  one  we  had  in  the  Red  Sea*  The  whole  coast  of 
^*  Araby  the  West/*  from  Uahelmandel  to  Suez,  for  forty  miles 
mlaud«  is  an  arid  sand,  producing  not  a  single  blade  of  grass  nor 
itfording  one  drop  of  fresh  water ;  that  which  we  drank  for  nine 
montlis,  on  being  analyzed^  was  found  to  contain  a  very  eonside ruble 
portion  of  sea  salt.  In  the  Red  Sea,  the  thermometer  at  midnight 
fvas  never  lower  than  {H^^  at  sun-ri^jc  104%  and  at  noon  112"^.  In 
India  the  medium  is  82°,  the  highest  IH^/  On  a  second  visit  to 
this  inland  sea,  he  cxpcriLmccd  so  violent  an  attack  of  the  livcrj  and 
was  so  much  debilitated,  that  a  return  to  Europe  was  the  only 


chance  of  saving  his  life. 


His  native  climate  had  the  desired  eflfect,  and  in  1302  he  way 
appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Calcutta,  when  sent  to  form  an 
establishment  in  New  South  Wales,  Here  he  made  several  sur- 
reys, and  particularly  one  of  Port  Fhilipi  and  on  reaching  England 
in  1^^04,  published  an  account  of  the  voyage.  The  following  year 
the  Calcutta,  in  bringing  home  a  valuable  convoy  from  St.  Helena, 
was  met  by  the  Rochefort  squadron,  consisting  of  Ave  sail  of  the 
line  and  two  fri;;ales.  For  the  preservation  of  this  convoy,  Captain 
Woodfjff  dtlermined  to  engage  the  whole  squadron,  and  maintain- 
ed a  sortof  runnmg  ti^ht  in  a  direction  opposite  ta  the  course  of  the 
convoy,  till  he  saw  it  out  of  dunger,  and  the  Calcutta  became  per- 
fectly unmanageable,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Captain 
VVoudriff,  after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  montbi,  was  exchanged 
for  a  Frem  h  officer  of  equal  rank  ;  but  Lieutenant  Tuckey  was  kept 
in  confineujent  till  the  tevminalitm  of  tlie  war.  'Hie  Court  Martial 
liavitig  *  mo*t  honourably  acquitted  Captain  Woodiiff,  his  officers, 
and  ship's  company,'  the  Captain  delivered  a  paper  to  the  court  to 
the  following  effen^t: — *  I  cannot,  Mr.  President,  and  members  of 
this  honourable  Court,  oniit  to  ex^iress  to  you  how  much  1  regri?t 
that  the  capltvily  of  Liemeuanl  Tticliy,  late  tirst  lieuCenaitt  of  his 
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Majc^tj'i  iliip  Ca)ciiHa,  should  be  a  bar  to  the  protuotton  tie  so 
highly  m€ni3  ^  hh  couragt^  cool  iDirepiiiit)',  aud  superior  abilities 
as  a  seaman  siiui  ati  officer,  entitle  liioi  to  my  warmest  gratitiide,  and 
render  bim  inoi^t  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  iiight  Ilonourablt 
the  Lords  Commissiotiers  of  the  Adaiiralty/ 

In  ISOfi,  Mr.  Tiickey  murried  a  fellow-prisoner,  Miss  Margaret 
Stuurt,  duiighier  of  tlie  comm under  of  a  ship  m  ilie  Ea*jt  India  Com- 
pany *b  service  at  BcnguL  She  also  had  been  taken  by  the  Roche- 
fort  snuadron  on  her  passage,  to  Join  her  father  in  India,  in  vain 
Mr.^nckey  and  his  friends  exetted  themselves  in  proniring  bis  re- 
leaae^  by  excliange  or  otlierwiae;  and  it  was  not  till  aJ'ter  repeated 
refusals  that  he  even  obtained  pemiission^  in  IS  10,  for  his  wife 
to  visit  England  to  look  after  Im  concerns.  Her  object  accom- 
plished, ihe  procured  passports  to  return  to  France  by  way  of 
Morlaix :  here  she  was  detained,  and  after  sdx  weeks  seut  back  iq 
£uglai>d. 

Cln  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies  into  France  in  1814,  Mr. 
Tuckey  was  ordered  to  Blois,  and,  with  his  tw o  little  boys,  obliged 
to  travel  in  the  most  severe  weather,  he  says,  that  he  ever  expe- 
rienced. His  youngest  son  fell  a  victim  to  fatigue  and  sickness. 
*  I  had  indeed/  says  the  fit  the  r,  '  a  hard  trial  with  my  little  boy,  for 
after  attending  him  day  and  uight  for  three  weeks, (he  had  no  mother, 
no  servajit.  no  friend  but  me  to  watch  over  him,)  1  received  his  last 
breath,  and  daen  had  not  only  to  direct  his  interment,  but  also  to 
follow  him  to  the  grave,  and  recommend  his  innocent  soul  to  bii 
God :  this  was  indeed  a  j^evcre  trial,  but  it  w  as  a  duly^  and  I  did  not 
shrink  from  it,'  But  one  still  more  severe  awaited  him  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  England :  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  tine  child, 
a  girl  of  Hcveii  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  her  clothes  takinj; 
tire,  after  lingering  several  dayti  in  excruciating  agony. 

On  account  of  Mr, Tuckey 's  meritorious  services  in  tiie  Calcutta, 
ind  hi^  *tnflerings  ui»d  long  imprlsoument  in  France,  Lord  Melville 
promoted  him,  in  tlie  year  (bl4,  to  the  rank  of  commander ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  on  hearing  of  the  intention  of  sending  an  expe- 
dition to  explore  the  Zaire,  he  applied,  among  sevemi  others,  to  be 
appointed  to  that  service.  His  abilities  were  unquestionable  :  he 
was  an  excellent  surveyor,  s|>oke  several  languages,  and  during  hi» 
confinement  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  such  various  knowledge, 
and  had  turned  his  attention  so  particularly  to  the  subject  of  nautical 
discovery  imd  river  uavigalion,  that  he  appeared  to  be  in  every  re* 
spect  eligibU^  for  the  service,  and  accordingly  was  hi  trusted  with  the 
cpmuiand,  of  which  his  narrative  is  the  bea  proof  that  he  was  not 
undeservuig.  Hia  zeal  to  accnniphsh  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
appears  to  have  been  without  bounds,  and  his  unwearied  exertions 
evidently  brought  on  hh  old  disorder.     He  relumed  to  the  sliipi 
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from  }irs  river  eiciirsioii  in  a  attnte  nf  extreme  e\liaLi^(ion;  he  bad 
no  fever,  h<mever,  nor  pat  in  d  tiring  the  whol**  of  Im  itlnesSi  from 
the  I7ih  of  Sejitember,  when  he  rtfticljt'<l  li*e  Congo,  till  the  4lhof 
October,  \x\m\  he  tx  pi  reel  We  insert  with  pteuaure  ihe  follow- 
ing testimun}'  of  hb  merits. 

'  The  few  survivors  of  this  Ul-fntcd  cxptMlirion  will  long  cherish  tho 
memory  of  Captain  Tockry,  of  whom  Mr.  Mlzmaiuictv  ihc  mafiier,  who 
lucccodcd  tb  the  Command^  observes,  in  reporting  his  death,  "^^  in  him 
the  navy  has  lost  an  omiuncnt,  and  its  sca.men  a  father."  But  hts  btne- 
Tolence  was  not  coiifuicii  to  the  profesi?ion  of  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished a  member,  A  poor  black  of  South  Africii*  who*  in  his  youth, 
had  been  kidnappi^d  by  a,  slave-dealer,  w^as  put  on  board  the  Congo^  whil« 
m  the  Tbamei^,  with  a  view  of  restoring  him  to  his  friends  and  countryt 
neither  of  which  turned  out  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zaire,  and 
he  was  brought  back  to  England,  This  black  was  publicly  baptized  at 
Depiford  church,  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Peters,  having  learned  to 
read  on  the  passage  viwt  by  Captain  Tuekey's  instructions,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  the  iklrongesi  terms  of  gratitude  and  atfcction*  He  was  gene- 
rous to  a  fault*  A  near  relation  hiis  observed,  "  that  a  want  of  suJhcient 
economy,  and  an  hicapabihty  of  refusal  to  open  his  pur^e  to  the  neces- 
siricM  of  othcni,  have  been  the  cause  of  many  of  the  diflEculttes  which 
elondcd  the  prospects  of  his  after  life  j" — thai  **  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
Talue  of  money,  except  as  it  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  a  be^ 
uevolcnt  hearL" 

*  In  his  person  Captain  Tnckey  was  tall,  and  must  once  have  been 
handbome ;  but  his  long  j-esidence  in  India  had  broken  down  his  consti- 
tution, and,  at  the  ago  of  thirty,  his  hair  was  gray,  and  his  head  nearly 
bald :  his  counienancr  was  pleasing,  but  wore  rather  a  pensive  cast  i  but 
he  was  at  all  times  gentle  and  kind  in  his  manners,  cheerrul  in  conversa^ 
(ion,  ajid  indulgent  to  every  one  placed  under  his  command.  In  him  h 
may  fairly  be  said,  the  profession  has  lost  an  ornament ;  his  country  has 
been  deprived  of  an  able,  enterprising,  and  experienced  officer;  and  hii 
widow  and  children  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.' — Iitirtt.  pJixJx* 

Li  BLiTENA  NT  H A  WK E V  had  been  a  fellow  prisoner  with  Cap 
taiiiTuckey  in  France,  where,  under  the  hiLumau  system  of  Buona- 
parte, hehatl  suffered  ati  iniprisonmeiU  of  eleven  yeari :  every  pros- 
pect of  rising  in  bi^  profeHsioii  being  clouded  and  lost  in  a  hopeless 
captivity,  limited  oidy  by  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  aggravated 
by  the  cruel  rejection,  that,  after  buving  spent  the  early  '^mi  best 
years*  of  life  in  the  active  service  of  hi^  country,  and  the  middle 
part  of  it  in  a  prison,  he  wfuild  have  to  begiti  iHc  world  aiicw,  if 
ever  the  day  nf  lilicratiou  should  arrive- — such  was  the  condition  to 
which  a  number  of  gallant  ofticers  it)  the  uavy  and  army  were  re^ 
dticed  by  thi:^  malignant  tymnt. 

Lieutenant  Haw  key  was  an  excellent  draughtsman  ;  he  sketched  in 
a  bold  and  artist-like  manner;  and,  to  a  general  knowledge  of  natural 
history,  he  united  the  talent  *»f  painting  llie  minuter  sea  and  land  ani- 
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tnaih  with  grciiL  spirit  and  dccurjicy,  and  in  irn  cxcjuisite  %iyh  of  coIoup- 
iitg,  A  number  of  ripccimcnn  of  ihi*  kind  were  If^und  in  a  i^mall  pocket- 
book,  ac'cuinpajiied  wilb  somv  »ligbtn\em*:irai>*la ;  but  his  pai>crs,  contsyji- 
J  Jig  dt^scriptioas  of  tliosvc  skctcbci  and  dr^wm^s,  and  other  remarks  made  in 
The  progress  vip  the  river,  have  yufortuntttcly  brtii  lost,  I  fe  pi\>ceeded  rntlt 
the  captain  to  the*  farthest  point  of  the  journey^  and,  though  emplaycd 
in  the  fno»t  artive  inantier,  and  es:poscd  to  the  sainr  weather  and  the 
lame  hardships  a^  the  rest  (if  the  party,  he  had  no  complaint  wbalcver 
when  he  returned  to  the  vessel  on  tjic  !7th  Scpteiiiher ;  his  case  wa* 
therefore  somewhat  sinrrular.  He  cotitinued  in  good  hedth,  and  wilh- 
out  Jiny  complaint  till  the  3d  October,  when  the  ship  was  at  sea  i  li« 
then  expressed  a  s^nse  of  lassitude  about  fd%  loins^  and  irritability  of 
stomach;  but  there  twos  no  apparent  febrile  action;  the  pake  being 
about  the  natural  standard,  wbicb  with  bini  was  only  Gh^,  without  the 
body  undcr^oittg  any  increase  of  temperattire.  'I'he  otdy  symptotni. 
were  irritabilily  of  stoinacb,  with  extremo  languor  and  debility;  tllL 
nexi  day»  however^  be  wa*  seljsed  with  vuniiting:  o\i  the  (ith  became  b- 
sensible,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wnst,  ntui  tbc  extrcmidcsi 
cold  ;  and  he  continued  thus  till  11  o'clock  in  the  cVL'mng,  when  he  ex- 
pired without  a  %iruggk\-~  I  Hi  rtffi.  p.  Ixi.  Ixii, 

Miu  EtrKj  the  purser,  was  a  young  man  of  a  corpulent  and 
bloated  habit;  he  had  no  illttes!^  while  iii  the  river;  hiul  not  hecji 
on  ihore  for  three  weeks,  and  never  exposed  liimbelf  f.ntlner  to  the 
iun  or  fatigue  during  the  whole  voyage,  lie  war*  attacked  mil* 
fever  after  leiiviug  the  river,  and,  nn  d»e  third  day,  breathed  his  laat 
His  disease  appears  to  havt^  h;td  all  the  ^^mptoms  oi  the  Bulam 
tcver. 

Mit.  CtiitiSTiAS  Smith,  piofessor  of  botany,  the  soti  of  a  j 
respectable  bud  holder  near  Drarniiien  in  Norvvuy,  waa  bont  in  ■ 
October  17^5;  he  studied  bolaiiy  under  Professor  Ho rnemu no,  ■ 
and  more  particularly  that  brauch  of  the  sciaice  of  wliich  his  na- 
tive mountains  afforded  such  autple  stores — the  mosses  and 
lichens*  Brou**lit  up  to  the  profession  of  physic,  and  appointed 
physician  to  the  great  hospital  at  CopeidrngeUj  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  acconjpanying  his  friends  Hornematm  aod 
Wonnskiold  onn  botanical  tcnirinio  the  mountains  of  Norway,  in 
which  he  particularly  diitiuguibhed  himself.  In  li^IS  he  made  a 
iccond  exctirj^tou  across  the  mouiUaius  of  I'cIIcmarck  and  Halliiig- 
dut,  ascertauied  their  heights,  exanuncti  their  productions,  and 
in  short  lraven>ed  ihosc  solitary  region i  not  otdy  as  a  botanist 
but  as  a  natmal  pfiilosopher.  He  published  a  narrative  of  hi* 
observation^  which,  to  mc  the  word;*  of  his  friend  Von  Btich^ 
'  ttiu:*t  alwajB  be  comiiiered  as  otie  of  the  most  ctirious  atid  in- 
itructive  documents  of  physical  geography/  Iti  a  third  scjentiftc 
expedition,  on  which  he  was  tiigaj^i^d  by  the  Patriotic  Scxriety  of 
Norway*  be  extemkd  his  travels  into  remote  legiotis  *  untrod  even 
by  the  buutcrs  of  tlui  rciu  di^er.     Here  he  asiembled  the  scattered 
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peasantry-,  exphmed  to  litem  tlie  cbaracters  and  Ae  valuable  pro- 
perties of  I  he  lichens  wliich  covered  iheir  iiioun  tains,  jiifjlnicted 
llieen  liuw  to  convert  their  mouses  into  breud  pleasant  to  ilj€  taste^ 
iiunrishing^  and  wholesome,  and  prevailed  on  tliem  to  adopt  it  in- 
stead of  tJie  miserable  bark  bread,  which  affords  but  little  n<mrish- 
IBcnt,  and  lliat  JittJe  at  the  expense  of  healtli/ 

A  ftcr  this  he  i  ame  to  England,  traversed  its  northern  niounlairis 
and  those  of  Scotland,  visited  Nordi  and  South  WaleJ^,  and  bcoured 
the  momi tains  of  Ireland*  Ou  his  return  to  London,  in  1814^  he 
met,  at  ihe  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  celebrated  geulogist 
Baron  Von  Buch,  whose  habits  anr^fcclings  beinj^j  congenial  nith 
his  own,  they  soon  farmed  an  intiniacy,  and  projected  a  voyage 
to  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  In  ibis  expedilioji  Frofeasor  SmiUi 
was  enraplnred  with  the  luxuriance  of  llie  vegetable  world,  which 
far  surpassed  any  idea  he  could  Imve  possibly  formed  of  it  from 
the  langtiid  +ind  f^ttrnted  tegelalion  of  his  northern  climate.  He 
returned  to  England  in  December  J  8 15;  and  when  the  expedi- 
tion to  explore  tlie  Zaire  was  mentioned  to  him  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks^  he  most  readily  and  unconditionally  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  appointment  of  botanist  fro  in  a  pure  love  of  science,  and  tlie 
hope  of  being  useful  to  mankind.  The  s^eal  and  (jualificaiions  of 
Professor  Smith  arc  apparent  from  \m  jnunial,  though  il  seems 
ihisinieresling  ducumenl  htnl  undergone  uo  revision,  but  was  found, 
as  we  before  mentioned,  as  origitially  written,  in  a  small  pocket 
memorandum- book.  He  was  rirst  taken  ill  on  returning  with 
Captain  Tuckey  to  the  vessels,  and  pertinaciously  refused  all  nu- 
trimtul  and  medicine,  except  cold  water.  On  the  'ilst  of  Sep- 
temberj  four  days  after  tlicy  reached  the  ship,  he  became  delkjous, 
and  died  on  the  following  day. 

Mil.  CbaxcHj  collector  of  subjects  in  natural  history,  was 
one  of  those  extraordinary  self-taught  characters,  to  whom  par- 
ticular branches  of  science  and  literature  are  sometimes  more  in- 
debted, diau  to  the  efforts  of  those  %vho  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  rejTuIar  education,  He  ^^ as  born  at  Exeter,  in  the  year  1785,  of 
humble  but  respectable  parents ;  having  lost  Jiis  father  at  eight  years 
of  agCj  he  was  turned  over  to  an  avaricious  uncle,  who  scarcely  al- 
lowed him  a  common  education,  and^  at  fourteen,  put  him  out  as  an 
apprentice  to  learn  *  the  art  and  mystery  of  shoe-making.'  In  this 
aituation  every  monient  that  could  be  stolen  frotn  his  labour  was 
either  dt^voted  to  the  few  books  which  he  had  been  able  to  collect, 
or  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  particularly  that  branch  of  it 
which  relates  to  entomology.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship he  repaired  to  I^oudon.  That  great  mart  of  human  know- 
ledge inspired  him  with  higher  objects,  and  better  hopes  than  those 
t>f  advancement  in  the  art  of  shoe-making. 
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On  his  rekuni  to  his  nalive  spot  \m  circumslaucei  were  favoiirf- 
bl^  impravcd  by  niarrbge,  K^try  ihing  wasinnv  l«^ft  lo  \m  jt^ur* 
neyrtii^n^viiiile  lie  ^m  heduloustl}'  and  successfully  ciDployed  iw  col- 
lecting  objecis  of  natural  UUiory*     The  ardour  with  wUkh  be  pco- 

puied  his  111(1  uirks  b  llms  dtsciibech— 
'  *  No  dinicuUk'si  nijr  daiigcrst  impeded  \m  rcscafclies  :  he  climbed  the 

St  nJgged  precipicci' — hi.*  ua:i  Frcfpicnily  kmerrd  down  by  ihc  pca- 
3iiD[§  from  the  summits  of  the  liUlr!,i  c\i^% — \m  wudi-d  through  rstpid 
streams— lie  explored  ike  U'd?  of  the  muddiest  rivers — he  wughl  ihe 
deepest  reci'^ses*  lie  fretjuently  wwndeivd  for  \*hok*  uciA?  from  liorae, 
and  oiien  veotiired  out  to  sea  for  &cvvral  dayn  toiiethcr  entirely  alone 
in  the  !smaUc&t  tskifts  of  the  fishermen*  No  inctetticncy  of  weather,  no 
Vicisjiiludes  of  *^  storms  and  suiishme/'  ever  prrventml  hii^  fsitiiiumjr 
pursuits;  the  di^icovcry  of  a  nvw  insect  ^mpiy  rejmid  the  mtttt  paiiiful 
exertions,  tknTrai  papers  in  ihe  **  Weekiy  KnierluintT,"  a  littk  nork 
^bich  arcompanieiii  ono  of  the  most  j^KipuUir  of  ilie  western  m'Wi>p;4p€n», 
were  ttriitcii  by  blm ;  iuid  by  these,  and  bis  calUctitm  ol  subjects  in 
natural  hihtory,  he  (gradually  became  belter  known,  i^mi  Ids  talents  duly 
appreciated  by  ihc  most  able  naturalist!^/ — Iniimi.  p,  Kxiv, 

Dr,  Leacli  was  so  well  pb  as^ed  with  the  »cruracyand  iiiteJltgencc 
of  this  i^elf^ educated  uud  xenbiuH  imturalist^  that  he  eit^^agtird  him 
to  coUact  insects,  and  particularly  njarinc  prociuciionsi  for  tbe 
BritJflb  MuseuD]-  This  was  ihi;  iicight  tif  iiis  umbitioii« — 
*  Utv) in Jiiod lately  diMhnri:etl  his  journeymen,  and  ecjuvcrted  his  maiiu- 
fiictory  fif  bfxits  and  hltoe^  into  apartments  lor  the  jeceptitui  -md  pie- 
servattoti  of  bucb  ohjccb  of  natural  hihtory  a&  his  daily  excu:  ht 

procure.     He  kept  up  a  continual  comiuunicatiou  with  \\w  \\  -.  ai 

PIvmoulb,    and  conht^Uitly  received    Iron*  them  baskets  filk-d  with  the 
ruhbibh  they  drciit*ed  from  tbe  boiloui  of  tbe  b*  a  ;  and  thi^  he  examined 
w  ith  diligence  and  attention,  prcscrvin;^  all  the  new  objects  lliat  he  dt*- 
covered*  and   making   dcstriptiou*^  of  ihcm.     He   visited   occasionally      J 
the   ilri.xbam^  Flymouilb,  and  rahnontb    fishermen,  jmd  made  cxcnr-     ■ 
irons  with  them.     He*  very  often  left  Kingsbridge  in  an  open  boat,  and     ■ 
rcmatncd   absent    for  a   himi  time  toi^elher,  dluin^  which  he  di-edged, 
when  the  tide  wiw  i\\\\^  and  examined  tbi'  s^horc*  when  it  was  out.     At 
nijtbt  hu  Uept  in  his  bt>al,  \\\\\c\\  he  drew  on  shore  ;  and,  when  ibe  wea- 
ther was  toy  stormy  for  marine  excnrsiions,  he  would  leave  his  boat  aiul 
proceed  to  examijjethe  country  and  woods  lor  msecis,  birds," ^c,—J#rrw/. 

p,  IxXV.    \\%\'U 

When  the  eivpeditiuti  to  the  Zaire  was  in  tij^itatjou,  Mr,  Craiich 
»3s  thus  en^ptnyed  iu  the  collection  of  subjcciii  of  raitural  his- 
tory for  tlie  liritiMi  Mnseutu  ;  itnd  was  ret  otii  mended  by  Dr. 
Letch  to  Sir  Jo^t^ph  Banki^,  is  partictdarly  fitted  for  tht*  situation 
of  collector  on  this  voyage  of  discovery,  Mr.  Cranch  was  lakea 
ill  between  Cooloo  and  Inga;  wa^  carried  buck  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  nativ^H  to  the  forniev  place,  from  llieoce  iu  a  hammock  to  ihe 
foot  of  thi?  iirslt-jitaracij  wliere  be  w^s  put  into  a  tanoc,  and  on  tJm 
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lenlh  day  rejiclied  the  sbip.  On  the  third  day  after  tliia  he  died, 
and  was  buried  sU  Embomnm^  by  pennbsioti  of  ih€  kingj  in  his  own 
burving  frroiind.  *  He  wai  of  that  order  of  dissentersj*  says  Mr. 
FiumaurRe,  '  who  are  called  Methodim  ;  and^  if  I  may  judge 
from  €!\ter]iai  Mppcarmices,  he  wm  an  affectioimte  husband  aud  ft- 
ihef ,  a  «iuc«a>  friettd^  a  pious,  honest,  and  good  man/  He  died 
in  ih«  ihn  ly-firal  year  of  his  age, 

MR/ruDOR  was  a  ytnnig  man  who  had  served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  surgeim  in  Liverpoolj  and  was  reconnncnded  by  Mr. 
Brook ta  the  unalfimist,  and  appro Vi;d  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  as  a 
persou  v^eJI  t[ualihed  to  fill  the  situation  of  comparative  anatomists 
The  unfortunate  en  turn  stances  of  the  expedition  afforded  him  but 
few  materials  to  work  upon,  and  little  opportunity  to  exercise  fais 
akill  on  those  few*  He  w as  the  youngest  of  the  party,  atid  the  first 
who  was  attacked  w ilh  fever  on  the  march  over  the  bills,  being 
seized  on  ihe  I  jlh  of  August,  three  da>s  after  they  set  out.  On  die 
£^d  he  reached  thi^  Coj^gQ  sloop  in  one  of  iJie  double  boats,  in  a 
state  of  great  debility,  anxiety,  and  impatience,  and^  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  ^IJth,  he  espired  without  pain^ 

Mr.  Edwa  |{D  Galw  ky  was  secmid  son  to  tlie  banker  of  that 
name  in  Mu  I  law.  He  luul  been  educated  with  a  view  to  one  of  tlie 
learned  firofessions ;  hut  bv  the  advice  of  hts  friends  he  was  pre%'ail- 
ed  on  to  lake  a  seat  in  his  father's  office.  It  was  soon  found^  how- 
ever, that  dje  dull  routine  of  a  banker's  counting-house  was  but 
little  congenial  with  his  inclinations,  and  he  escaped  from  it  when« 
ever  he  could,  to  indulge  his  zeal  for  scientific  pursuits.  He  thus 
acqniied  a  practical  knowledge  of  botany,  made  himself  conversant 
with  all  the  new  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  these,  with  geologj*, 
became  his  favourite  studies.  He  was  soon  compelled,  however, 
to  withdi-anfroni  his  retiied  and  studious  pursuits  to  seek  for  health 
in  die  South  of  Europe,  having  t^reatly  suffered  from  the  alarming 
iyniptonu  of  a  confirmed  consumption  ;  from  which  he  is  said  to 
ha\e  conjplelely  recovered  by  a  tempeatnous  and  protracted  pas- 
sage to  Lisbon,  in  the  year  1813.  llere  he  seized  the  opportmiity 
of  gratifying  his  ardent  zeal  for  research,  by  availing  himself  of  the 
facility  which  his  uniform  of  a  yeomanry  officergavebim  to  explore 
various  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  In  this  journey  he  acquired  such 
a  taste  for  foreign  travel,  that  on  his  return  to  Ireland  l>is  friends 
quickly  perceived  tui  opportunity  only  was  wanting  to  set  him  forth 
agahi.  ITiat  opportunity  uoon  octnrred  in  the  ili*fated  expedi- 
tion before  ns,  Cafttain  Tuckey  had  been  one  of  his  early  friends, 
and  to  him  he  imnRdiutel)  apphed  to  be  taken  on  board  as  a  vo- 
iuuteer*  In  vain  was  be  told  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  privu- 
Itcins  and  hardifhips  of  every  kind;  he  pleaded  the  ixample  of  Sir 
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Joseph  Bmnki  : — ^iu  short,  rem onstr tine e  and  persuasion  were  um* 
leas,  and  he  persevered  till  he  was  permitted  lo  embark. 

Ill  the  umrdt  overland  he  wj%  taken  ill  at  the  village  of  Ifiga, 
aboiil  the  2Uli  of  August,  bnt  did  not  reach  the  Congo  till  the  7th 
of  September,  beins^  thcLi  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustiotn  On  the  9lh 
he  became  insensible^  atid  expiredl^  without  pain,  about  the  middle 
of  the  dav.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  burvinj^  gnmnd  of  the 
king  of  Eniboiiiiua,  witli  such  honours  m  the  dispirited  party  left 
with  the  vessels,  could  bestow,  b>-  the  side  of  his  utifortunatc  com- 
panions'C  much  and  Tudor. 

*  Mr,  Gidivey  h«d  taken  n  very  RCtivc  part  in  collecting  specimem, 
and  mhliinr;  remiirks  oti  the  natural  producisof  tbu  country,  and  mort* 
pHrticulivrty  un  its  geology;  hut  lioth  bis  journal  und  Us  ct>lkciion  are 
lost.  They  had  tnt*t  in  tlicir  progrt^ss  wirh  a  party  of  *^kve*dea]et^, 
having  m  their  posiesMon  a  nci»ro  in  feners,  from  the  Manchn^o  country. 
From  motives  of  humanity,  (vnd  with  tht  view  of  Ffturnin^  tht^  man  to 
his  fdcutb  and  country,  as  well  as  cmler  the  hope  that  he  might  be- 
come useful  as  ihey  proceeded,  and  give  sojtre  account  of  the  re**ion$ 
through  which  he  must  have  passed,  aa  socm  asi  ho  t^hould  he  aMe  to 
speak  a  liule  Ennli^h,  Captain  Tuckey  purchased  hira,  and  appointed 
him  to  flUend  Mr.  Giihvcy  ;  but  he  ^^'u&  uiterJy  incapablei  it  seems,  ot 
fetrting  eirber  ple*t^ure  or  grnuiude  at  bis  release  trom  captivity ;  and 
when  Mr.  GaUvey  was  inken  ill,  ht.'nt>t  only  abandoned  bira,  but  ca^rried 
off  the  little  properly  he  had  with  him,  no  part  of  which  was  ever  leco* 
tered/ — htrath  pp,  \%%x.  i%%\h 

We  cannot  suffer  this  occasion  to  pass  without  offering  our  tri- 
bute of  respect  and  regret  to  the  memory  of  anodier  enterpriziflg 
traveller,  wlio^e  name  ha^  frequently  been  mentioned  in  our  pages, 
and  the  best  part  of  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  die  cau§e  of 
African  discovery  ;  but  which  unfortunately  has  been  cut  off  in  its 
prime,  just  at  the  moment  when  be  was  about  to  realize  his  plaii  of 
penetrating  into  the  interior  of  this  continent. 

Mr.  J.  L.BuRc  K 11  All  nt,  a  cadet  of  one  of  the  principal  families 
in  SwiUerlaiuI,  was  a  native  of  Zurich.  At  the  lin»c  when  th« 
despotism  of  France  had  closed  every  avenue,  but  one,  of  distinctian 
to  the  youth  of  ibc  continent,  our  young  traveller,  unwilling  lo  en- 
gage in  the  career  of  a  military  life,  came  over  to  Engfaml,  with  an 
introduction  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and,  after  a  few  mouths'  residence 
in  London,  offered  his  services  to  the  African  Association.  The  re- 
auli  of  Park's*  first  attempt  had  more  effect  in  kindling  his  hopei 
of  final  success,  than  the  fate  of  Houghton,  Homemau,  and  I^d- 
yard  in  deprciising  them*  Possessed  of  a  good  constitution  and  an 
miimpcached  moral  character,  %vell  educated,  and  capable  of  im- 
proving his  talents  by  application  in  wliatever  pursuit  might  he 
found  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  undertakings  he  wai  imme- 
diately 
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dialely  iiiliiited  into  the  service  of  the  Association,  and  received  from 
various  quarters  evi^ry  assistance  he  required  in  the  different  branches 
of  science,  to  which  hi5  attention  waj*  directed. 

Mr,  Burckhardt  left  England  on  the  '2d  of  March,  1809,  for 
Malta,  M hence  he  set  out  for  iMejypo,  which  he  reached  on  die 
6th  of  July  following.  Here,  and  at  Damascus,  he  spent  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  next  three  yeurs;  during  which  he  made  a  varielj 
of  cJtcnrsions  into  the  H  an  ran  and  llie  Lesge,  viisited  the  ruins  of 
Palmyru  and  Baalhcc,  passed  some  time  amongst  the  Turkmans 
of  tlie  northern  provinces  of  Syria,  and  perfected  himself  in  the 
knovvlcdtre  of  llie  religion^  manners,  and  language  of  the  Mahom- 
niedan  Arab^,  by  frequent  and  long  resildcnces  among  the  Bedouin« 
of  the  desert.  The  i^*iult  of  liia  researches  in  that  part  of  the  world* 
which  he  considcretl  as  merely  preparatory  to  his  great  enlerpris^e, 
die  African  Association  now  possess^  in  the  form  of  journals,  and  of 
political,  geograpliicaJ,  and  statislical  iiolices.  On  the  IBth  of 
June,  tHV2j  he  sl-i  out  from  Damascus  for  Cairo,  avoiding  the 
usual  route  f>f  the  sea  coast  and  desert  between  El  Arish  and  the 
borders  of  Egypi^  and  directing  his  course,  in  the  disguise  of  the 
poorest  of  the  Bedouins,  from  die  Holy  Land,  cast  of  the  Jordan^ 
by  Sialt,  into  Arabia  Pclrsea,  and  across  the  great  d^^en  El  Tyi 
he  reached  Cairo  ou  the  4lh  of  September,  witli  ihe  intention  of 
availing;  himself  of  the  lirst  opporUniily  of  penetrating  into  Africa^ 
which  the  departure  of  a  Fe^^san  or  a  Darfour  caravan  might  aflford 
him. 

Finding,  however^  that  this  was  not  likely  soon  to  take  place,  he 
determined  to  pass  the  intermediate  lime  in  exploring  Egypt  and  die 
country  ahove  the  Cataracts,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  perform  two 
very  iird nous  and  interesting journies  into  tlie  ancient  /Ediiopia ;  one 
of  them  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Assouan  to  Dar  EI  Mahasj 
on  tile  frontiers  of  Dongob^  in  the  months  of  February  and  March 
IS  13,  during  which  he  discovered  many  remains  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  Nubian  architecture,  widi  Greek  inscriptions,  such  a^ 
are  found  in  the  temples  of  PhilBe;— the  other,  between  March 
and  July  in  the  following  year,  through  Nubia  to  Souakitii  and 
Djcdda*  The  details  of  this  journey  contain  the  best  notices  ever 
received  in  Europe  of  the  actual  state  of  society,  trade,  manufac^ 
tures  and  govtirnment,  in  what  was  once  the  cradle  of  all  tlie  know- 
ledge of  die  Egyptians. 

Our  traveller  s  ne\t  excursion  appears  to  have  been  from  Cairo 
into  the  peninsula  of  iVrabia,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina;  in  die  former  of  which  he  resided 
between  four  and  five  months,  making  his  ohservations  secure  under 
the  character  of  a  Mahommedan  Hadje  or  pitgrtm^  and  with  all  iho 

advantage 
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Krh outage  of  ihe  perfect  knowledge  which  he  had  now  aeiiutred  to 
the  rdigioii,  laiigii»£;e  HT>d  inaiuiers  of  the  hrhsLbitLiiit^.  Mb  resi- 
dence in  I  his  \y.\ii  ut  the  east  necessurilv  brouglil  him  into  coo- 
Irtct  with  the  \ViilKihec§;  ami  the  A^^cKriution  have  rtH^eivetl  from 
bjni,  besides  a  tiill  d*^§criplioii  of  Mecca,  mnd  of  the  early  aod 
lecent  Miperfitilitmn  *>f  that  pan  of  the  world,  a  very  elaborate  ac- 
cuuiit  of  the  11*^  and  prf>grf*9§  f>f  this  exlraordinary  sect  of  Ma* 
hoEtini^dan  |iuniiiu!i.  coinprehcndiug  the  whole  of  their  |v>(iiic;i1 
hii^ot^  from  llie  fouodiilioti  nf  the  sect,  between  tifiy  and  Mmtj 
jeai'K  ago,  h_v  Ahd  Kl  Waliab  und  Muhnmnit'd  tbn  Saoiid^  to  tilt 
pMce  between  Abdulluh  Ibn  Saoud  loid  Toosoti  Hash^^  fHithepfift 
of  Mohitmrited  Ali,  pashTiw  of  Iv^yt*'*  '"  \Bto. 

The  ln^t  e^.euf$»un  ol  Mr.  Burckhardt  was  from  Cain*  to  Mount 
Siiiai  and  ihe  eastern  laad  of  ihe  Hed  Sea*  'Die?  jnurtuil  of  this  ttUt- 
reding  taiir  i*i  inti  i-spci^ed  \s  nh  a  variety  of  hktuiiral  uotieet  on  the 
former  Estate  of  the  country,  find  aime\fd  to  it  is  a  memoir  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  I^rui-htes  on  thi^ir  departure  from  the  bnd  of 
Phuroah. 

Ues^ides  liie?ic  wuiks,  we  are  happy  to  It-am  that  the  A^^otbtion  ate 
ilio  in  possess ioti  of  a  variety  <if  notices  on  ihe  interior  of  Africa^ 
with  several  vocahuliiries  of  African  hMiguages,  toHecled  from  the 
natives  who  visitied  Egypi  *iunn!^  Mr*  lly rekhardt*fl  dctnitiou  in 
that  country.  There  \^  abo  a  ^rma  of  nine  hnmlivd  and  ninety* 
niiie  Arabic  proverbs,  in  the  original  languai^e,  tog^cllier  with 
l^uglish  translations  mid  illusLraUon^  olf  the  various  nlhii^iotes  eon* 
latned  in  ihein  ;  to  these  h  added  n  literal  and  spirited  Imnslation 
of  a  burlesfjue  epic  poem  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  Cairo ;  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  a  contest  between  wine  and  hmt^  the  lattti  beifiga 
generic  terni  for  all  i\w  iutoxicatiug  snbsLunres  compoMnl  of  tbe 
leaves  of  the  hi^mp-lhiwer  and  opium,  whether  in  the  form  of 
piSleAf  pitb,  or  !»wei:t  meats* 

Such  are  a  small  p;n-l  of  the  labours  of  this  ciitraordinary  pvi- 
•on,  whf)i;e  acconiplishments  and  pcrR-vernnce  were  such  as  could 
not  have  failed,  had  he  lived,  to  place  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  the 
most  disjtinguished  Iravelkrs  of  this*  or  indeed  any  age.  He  has  ia 
fact  left  behind  him  materials  which  have  scarcely  ever  been 
equalled  by  any  of  kiM  predecessors  for  the  interest  and  importanee 
of  the  subjects,  llie  extent  of  his  observations,  and  for  tbe  ele- 
gance even  of  hia  style,  though  wi  itteu  in  a  foreign  idiom. 

The  close  of  Mr,Burckhardt'£9  last  work,  we  understtand^ is  brought 
4own  to  die  ^5th  March,  1817*  ^hen  the  approaching  ^itinmer  seem* 
ed  lo  offer  to  him  the  pleasing  prospt-ct  of  a  caravan  dt^stined  to 
Mour^ouk,  a  route  \\  hich  he  hud  lottg  before  decided  on  an  the:  most 
likely  to  conduct  towards  ihui  point  which  had  now  for  many  years 
e  principal  object  of  his  hfe*     His  eiipreinons  oo  tW  oe- 
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c;A*^ioM,  Jind  which  He  copy  from  onii  of  the  lyst  lellfrs  be  was  de&^ 
tiiicti  to  writej  caiiuot  be  coiUEtirplutcd;  at  the  present  moment^ 
without  feeiiii"!*  of  deep  regret, 

•  i  write  (o  ^ir  Jt>scpU  H*inksiintl  rep<?ai  to  you,lliat  I  am  \n  anxious 
r^pc'ctaiKin  ut  a  cum  van  lor  Ltbyan.  nn^l  I  h.tve  bt^t^n  long  prepart^d  to 
Umk  tn\  tlje  ^liurtest  imlic^.  t  sKull  leave  Egjpt  with  more  ptcaj^ure, 
Ijcciiasti  I  i»ba)l  now  no  iiMire  have  ta  regret  leaving  my  journal*  m  a 
rude  state,  which  would  have  been  I  he  cat^e,  if  1  had  star  ttfd  Iil^i  ycBi ; 
and  it  will  aftbrd  mc  no  sirmll  consolation  upon  my  future  traveb,  to 
think  that,  whatever  may  be  my  fale,  wime  profit  has,  at  leasl,  hitherto 
accrued  from  my  pursuits,  and  that  the  Afesuciation  are  now  in  ]MJs*eij- 
«ion  of  several  Jimrnals  of  mine  tietitinj^of  new  and  interesting  countnes/ 

Such  was  the  eager  and  livtly  iiape  with  whi*:h  he  locked 
forward  to  Joining  the  departing  caravan!  but  Providence  or- 
dained otherwise,  Oii  the  5lh  of  October,  IB  17,  he  was  stid- 
denly  seized  with  a  dysLniery,  which,  iti  spite  of  the  atteudunee  of 
uti  English  physician,  hurried  him  lo  an  untimely  end  on  the  l^ib 
of  that  month.  No  won  Is  eon  better  depict  the  last  inomeiUi  of 
this  object  of  uur  regret,  his  ardent  mind  and  \m  atfectionate  heart, 
ihantlius^*  of  a  letter  from  llie  consni-general  of  Egynl  to  the  se* 
cretary  of  the  African  Association,  of  which  the  following  is  ait 
extract  T— 

•  I  have  die  painful  task  of  communicalmg  to  you  very  heart-rendinj 
intpUigcnce,  Our  valuable  traveller  and  friend,  ^?lieick  tbrahim,  is  n« 
more ;  he  died  on  Wednesday  lait,  alicT  an  illness  of  only  ten  days  con- 
tinuance, of  a  dysentery,  which  baffled  all  the  skill  of  Dr*  lUchardson, 
then  travelling  with  Lord  Be  I  more,  who  mo&t  fortunately  happened  to  be 
pix'sent   at  the  connnt:nccment  of  his  malady,  and  who  att^-ndcd  him 

^wiih  great  kindneii%  an<l  anxious  zeal  thronghom  its  progress*  The 
Doctor  tells  me  that  he  never  saw  an  instance  where  the  constitution 
made  so  little  efJbrt  to  recover  itself.  The  disease  went  on  from  bad 
to  worse  with  uma/ing  rapidity  until  he  i^unk  a  vicdm  to  its  ravages. 
On  Wednesday  mornmi*  hin  dangerous  situation  became  very  apparent, 
and  tse  then  felt  so  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  that  he  begged  I 
mipfht  be  &eiit  for, 

•  I  went  nver  immediately,  and  cannot  deicribe  how  iihockingit  was  l«i 
wm  the  chan^^e  wluch  in  so  t^hort  a  time  had  taken  place.  t>iv  the  Tu«^s* 
^y  se'nuighlpreviouti,  he  had  been  walking  in  my  prdeih  with  all  the 
appearance  of  health  about  him,  and  conversing  with  his  usual  Uv^elineAi 
and  vigour;  he  couhl  now  scarcely  arlictjlatt?  his  words;  often  mad« 
use  of  one  for  the  otiier— was  of  a  ghastly  hue,  covered  with  a  cold 
clammy  sweat,  and  had  all  the  symptomatic  resile^sneKi  of  apprcmching 
death.  Yet  he  still  perfectly  retained  his  senses  at'd  was  surprisingly 
firm  and  coHecteih  and  desired  I  would  take  pen  and  paper,  and  write 
dovvn  what  he  should  dictate.  1'he  following  is  almost  word  for  word 
what  he  said.  **  If  1  should  now  die,  I  wish  you  to  draw  upon  Mr* 
Hamilton  for  4^250,  for  money  due  to  me  from  the  African  Aisociaiion, 
i«d,  together  with  what  1  have  in  M  r.  Boghoi'  hnndi,  (2000  piattfei) 

make 
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poem,  some  allusion  is,  for  the  6rst  time,  made  to  the  appearance 
of  Mahomet,  tlie  whole  body  of  the  work  beiii^  entirely  free  from 
tlie  customs  and  principles  of  Islaniism :  and  one  of  die  few  super- 
natural phenomena  related  in  it  is  the  extraordinary  effect  produced 
by  the  first  uttering  of  the  name  of  the  prophet.  The  episodes 
which  are  here  and  there  introduced  into  die  wot  k  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  stoT}',  paint  the  manners  of  the  desert  to  the  life,  and 
afford  a  variety  of  humorous  and  tender  scenes.  The  female  sex 
bears  throughout  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  poem  than  is  now  allowed  to  it  by  Mahomedan  jealousy ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  supposed  usages  of  Arabian  poetry,  women  tre 
made  often  to  appear  clothed  in  armour,  and  to  tight  as  stoutly  as 
any  heroine  of  onr  Christian  romances.  The  narrative  part  of  the 
work  is  in  plain  and  unadorned  prose;  but  most  of  the  speeches  are 
in  the  highest  strain  of  Arab  poetry.  There  are  but  few  references 
to  the  superstitions,  or  religion  of  the  time.  The  Christians  are 
mentionc^d,  but  with  no  peculiar  marks  of  aversion.  The  chiefs  in 
their  oaths  swear  by  their  idols,  and  they  appear  to  have  pectiliar 
images  in  the  temple  which  they  worship,  and  to  which  victiais  are 
offered.  The  Kaaba  is  spoken  of  as  a  sacred  object.  The  suddoi 
bnrst  of  a  tempest  is  at  times  attributed  to  the  immediate  idler* 
ference  of  the  Deity,  though  never  to  magical  illusions.  A  talis- 
manic  ring  relieves  diseases,  and  now  and  then  a  sorceress  is  em- 
ployed in  good  or  evil  deeds. 

The  '  Memnon'  mentioned  in  the  Consul-general's  letter  u  tb£ 
head  of  a  colossal  statue  found  at  Thebes,  and  brought  from 
drat  place  to  Alexandria  at  the  joint  expense  of  our  decoised  tra- 
veller and  Mr.  Salt,  as  a  present  to  the  British  Museum,  where, 
while  we  are  wriung,  it  has  just  arrived  in  safety.  This  extraordi- 
nar}'  head  is,'  without  doubt,  the  finest  specimen  of  ancient  Egyptian 
sculpture  which  has  yet  been  discovered.*  It  is  formed  of  a  smgle 
block  of  granite  about  ten  tons  in  weight.  Under  the  direction  of  M. 
Belzoni,  it  was  moved  by  the  sheer  labour  of  the  Arab  peaamtry  two 

*  *  A  tier  all  I  have  said  uti  tbe  Mibject  of  the  statue  of  Menmoo»  1  as  ^roj  ■■di  ai- 
diaed  to  think  that  there  were  two  pretended  vocal  »tataes  at  Thebes;  and  tlwt  tke 
ooe  which  Pliiloktratos  speaks  of,  as  having,  besides  its  ^onthfol  appcwnee  mA  fiAa 
drcumviaiicHs  above  osentioaed,  a  peculiar  iutclli|renoe  in  its  eyes,  and  a  la— ili  at  if  on 
the  point  of  speakine,  was  pUccd  within  the  temple  called  the'Memnonian.  The  head 
of  such  a  statue  is  still  to  be  seen  within  this  building,  and  it  is  certainly  the  aoat  bca^ 
tiful  and  perfect  piece  of  Egyptian  sculpture  that  can  be  seen  thiougboat  the  wkoie 
country.  We  were  struck  with  ks  extraordinary  delicacy ;  the  vrry  onouaoMO  tE» 
pression  risible  in  its  features ;  and  with  a  marked  diaractertbat  wdrcmitlcid  k  U> the 
admiration  of  Darois.  It  is  of  granite,  the  stone  the  ancients  uny  eommaaij  4tmtmh 
nated  as  the  fdixmtnk  \iB^.  Its  proportions  are  not  so  oolotsal  as  those  «f  th^w  nhkh 
are  tocttlier  in  the  plain  ;  and  the  place  in  which  it  u  to  be  t'oond  exactly  mumtn  to 
the  rifun^  t5  uifMonc, — as  described  by  the  same  biographer, — a  space  wiriuR  ar  ~ 
tempir,  Micii  as  often  occurs  in  aband<med  dties,  strewed  with  fragtBti  mi  i 
traces  ot'  walls,  pedestals,  doorways,  and  statues  of  Hermes,  or  the  Egyptiai  T 
furtim  manut  pmrtim  tanfurt  cmuumpta.*    iUmUini't  Egfftme^ 
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mWcSj  ;ifid,  willuntt  the  akl  of  aiiv  ktnil  of  maclitneryi  embarked  oh 
die  Nile.  The  Freudi,  unable  tu  arnuve  il,  altempted  lt>  blow  off 
witii  wun powder  the  large  mas**  oj  liair  btfhiwtl,  forniiog  that  bu^shj 
coiffure  so  coumjou  on  Egyptian  stutues,  and  p^irl  of  the  bu*4t ;  for- 
tutiately,  the  face  h:is  suslaiiied  nn  injury.  I  f  we  mi^Uike  riat^ there  is 
a  plate  of  this  Imst,  i)ol  t^xaclly  a.<  tt  now  jj,  but  a?  iUc  French  Sjuuhs 
hud  iiJteiKled  it  to  be  aftt-r  the  gpemiton  of  blywiii^  off  Uie  wig, 

Bv  \\w  indefulrgahle  labour  of  M,  BeUoni  and  ftJr.Snl^  ihe  Bri* 
tisii  Mui^euni  is  hkely  lo  becntne  the  richest  depositary  in  the  world 
t»f  Egypluiii  autiqnilies,  T4iey  uncovered  the  front  of  ll»e  great 
fphyiix^  when  nuwicrous  pitcci*  of  antiquity,  as  unex peeled  as  ex- 
iraordiuary^  were  develo|>cd,  pieces^  uliieli,  for  many  centuries,  had 
i)ot  been  exposed  to  human  eyes.  Antang  otlier  things,  a  hettutiftil 
mofiolillju-  temple  of  very  considerable  dimensions  was  discovered 
between  the  legs  of  the  sphynxj  having  withhi  it  a  s^culptured  lion 
attd  a  Mnall  t^phyiix.  In  one  of  tlie  pawh  of  die  great  sphynx  Mai» 
another  temple,  with  a  scnlplui  ed  hoii  standing  on  mi  altar.  In  front 
of  the  great  sphynx  were  the  remaina  of  buiidings,  appafenily  tetn- 
|j]es,  and  several  granite  slabs  with  inscriptions  cut  into  thcm^  Hoinc 
entire,  and  others  broken.  One  of  tliese  h  by  Claud  iiLs  Ct»'!.ar, 
recordiiig  his  visrits  to  the  pyramids,  and  another  by  Anuniiniis  Pius; 
l>olh  of  which,  \vith  tlie  little  lions,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Several  pahit-pota  were  also  found  fronting  the  sphynx,  with  paint 
of  diAereut  colours  in  ihem.  At  Thebes,  M.  Belzoni  ha?  made 
many  new  and  cur  ion!*  discoveries,  and  found  many  valuable  relics* 
which  had  escaped  the  nivagea  of  ifie  invading  Persitins  and  the  mo- 
dern Arabs :  he  hasabo  uncovered  six  tombs  of  tlwr  kings  t*f  Egypt, 
which  for  centuries  had  not  been  entered  or*  indeed,  knov\n,  ITiat 
of  Apis  lie  representi  as  uncommonly  nuigni^rcnl  and  inlcresting^ 
*  It  is  ccrtaiuJy/  he  says, '  die  nnmt  rmious  and  astonishing  diiug  in 
Egypt,  and  impresses  one  witli  the  highest  idea  of  tlie  work nianship 
of  the  auc^m  inhabitants,  The  interior,  from  one  exlretwity  to  die 
nther^  is  one  hundred  and  ninel\  feetj  containing  a  ^reat  number  of 
apartmeiils  and  galleries*  TUt  walls  are  every  wlvere  covered  with 
hieroglyphics  and  /jui-^e/ie/i,  in  frchco  colour^,  which  are  brighter 
than  ^ny  colour  \vc  have,  and  as  fresh  as  if  fhey  had  been  only  iu^t 
laid  on.  But  the  tinest  antique  in  thii  place  is  in  the  priircjpal 
dnjnber.  It  is  a  sarcophagus,  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  ula- 
ba^ter,  nine  feel  seven  inches  long,  three  feet  nine  imhes  wide»  the 
interior  and  the  exterior  being  etjnally  covered  with  iuerogly|ili!cs 
and  figures,  hollowed  with  a  clns^eL  Thi*  sarcophagus  sounds  like 
a  silver  bell,  aud  is  as  traa^^parent  as  ice ;  no  doubly  when  I  shall 
ipve  it  iJTMisported  to  England,  as  I  bope  lo  do  successfully,  it  will 
B&  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  winch  nny 
European  museum  can  boast/ 

Bui  we  mii¥t  return  to  tke  tlSktiug  task  from  which  the  seductive 

and 
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and  interesting  iiiihtre  of  our  correspoudciice  alimist  tuiconsciou^ry 
willKlrew  us.  The  last  victim  (would  he  miglil  be  the  last  [)  dial 
we  have  to  mention  m  LtECTEN  ANT  Stokoe,  of  the  navy.  Tills 
brave  oiBcer  ^vas  severely  wounded  when  our  little  squadron  so  gal- 
lantly defended  itself  rtgatusl  an  overwhehtiing  force  on  lake  Erie; 
and  when  taken  prisout^r  was  marched  several  hundred  nilles  into 
Kentucky,  hnndcuftVd  tike  a  felon.  After  the  war,  he  \\m  uppuinted 
lieutenant  of  the  Inconstant,  cotnnmnded  hy  Sir  James  Yeo;  and 
being  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  in  n  prize,  and  unwilling  to  remain  there 
inactive,  first  joined  the  unfortunate  expedilion  of  Mnjor  Peddie, 
and  after  a  lan|  detention  in  the  Foolah  country  by  the  r^iins,  and 
t*y  fruitless  palavers,  returned  in  Novcrabttr  last  lo  Sierra  Leone^ 
where  he  unfortunately  died. 

ITie  retro5<pectlve  view  of  African  diicorericsj  which  will  h<» 

found  in  various  Numbers  of  our  Jounial,  has  hitherto^  it  tnu^t  be 

wned,  been  rather  of  a  gloomy  nature.     Many^  however^  as  the 

fierers  have  been  in  the  hazardous  enterprize  of  exploring  the 
mysterious  Niger,  or  in  atlempting  to  reach  the  celebrated  city  of 
Tombuctoo,  new  adventurers  start  up,  ready  to  run  the  same  career 
%)(  difficulties  and  dangen^.     Captain  Gray,  of  the  Royal  Afiicaa 
corps,  who  has  been  seven  years  in  that  country,  and  who  ha*  made 
himself  welt  acquainted  with  the  Jaloff  language,  has  assumed  llic 
CO  nun  and  of  a  new  c3tpeditioii|  more  likely  to  be  succesi^iful  ihati 
the  former,  by  taking  the  routr  of  the  Gambia.     lu  the  early  pajt 
of  this  vear  fte  had  entered  tliis  river ;  and  letters  from  him  state  that 
his  preparations  wtre  nearly  complete,  liis  people  all  well  and  in      . 
good  spirits,  and  thm  he  waited  only  ilie  arrival  of  a  transport  vihich  M 
bad  been  sent  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  for  hnrscH  and  oiules^    m 
and  which  was  daily  expected,  lo  commence  his  journey  into  iht 
interior :  the  rains  had  ceased,  and  the  season  wa«  favourable.  J 

The  lime  must  comej  ami  we  are  willing  to  hope  it  ii  not  very  fl 
distant,  wlten  the  veil  of  African  mystery  \\ill  be  drawn  aside^    ^ 
Even  now  the  pro^jpeetivc  view  appears  to  be  enlivened  with  a       ,. 
brighter  colouring  than  has  yet  tinted  the  African  landscape.    Ne-   ■ 
ver,  certaudy,  was  there  a  fairer  prospect  of  success,  in  pushing  re-   I 
searches  into  the  interior,  than  under  the  pledged  protection  of  the 
present  bashaw  of  Tripoli;  whose  earnest  and  anxious  wish  to  do 
that  which  may  be  acceptable  to  the  l^rince  Regent  and  his  govern- 
inent,  whose  marked  attention  to  Engli>hmen,  whose  alliance  with 
Fezzan  and  Bounion,  and  offers  of  protection  to  any  Englisli  iravellrr 
who  may  be  disposed  to  visit  tho?s€  critmlries.  are  guurantees  of  safety 
w  hlch  no  former  traveller  enjoyed .  Wc  mentioned  in  a  former  N  utii- 
ber,  iliai  he  had  given  pernnssion  to  Captain  Smith  and  Mr.  War- 
rington, to  excavate  and  cxploi-e  the  niins  of  ancient  Lcplis,  and  to 
carry  away  the  columns,  statueg,  fragments  of  anliquitieii,  or  w  bat- 
ever  else  they  might  dbcgver;  and  that,  with  the  aisistance  of  tfie 
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Arab  p^asaiUfv,  they  had  succeeded  in  procuring  man>  remains  of  an^ 
cieaiart,  some  tine  {>orph}  ride  col  uoina^  parts  of  frizeSi  and  fragments 
of  statues,  which  have  ^ince  arrived  at  the  British  Museum.  Some 
of  thege  coUimnj*  are  represented  as  of  Itirge  dimensious  and  of 
beautiful  marble:  it  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  Lebida  contaiued 
any  sculpture  of  much  value*  The  zeal  of  the  Vandal  Christians, 
under  Genseric,  led  them  to  destroy  all  pagan  monuments  viilhin 
their  reach ^  and  what  escaped  them  fell  by  the  blind  fury  of  the 
^rabs.  Add  to  this,  that  Louis  XIV.  had  the  ransacking  of  Le- 
bida,  and  carried  av^ay  the  choicest  coluums  of  granitic  porphyry 
which  could  be  found,  and  v^hich  now  adorn  the  church  of  St,  Ger- 
mains  in  Paria. 

The  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Bey,  the  encouraging  frank^ 
nessf  Wfilh  vihich  he  enters  on  the  subject  of  discoveries  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa r  and  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  to  fall  in  with 
the  views  of  the  English,  are  strongly  evinced  in  a  conversation 
which  Captain  Smith  and  our  consul  recently  held  wiih  him  and 
with  some  of  his  officers,  which  is  so  curious  us  well  as  important, 
Umt  our  readers,  we  think,  will  not  be  displeased  with  having  itlaid 
before  them  from  the  original  niinutes. 

*  Q.  His  Royal  Highne^  the  Prince  Regent,  by  a  magnaniraous  per- 
severance in  the  cause  of  hummnty  and  justice,  havmg  bestuwed  peact 
on  Europe,  is  nuw  solicitgu:^  to  extend  \m  benevulent  vilmvs  to  thu 
natives  of  thostf  region!^  lyj^ig  ^^  'he  southward  of  the  dotninions  of  your 
Hlghneiis,  and  the  ?>everal  kings,  your  allies;  will  your  Highness  there- 
fore assist  so  kudu  hi  i;  an  object  by  affording  your  ptmerful  proiection  ? 

A.  r  shall  be  happy  to  render  every  aisi^istaNce  to  suth  an  umlertaking; 
I  have  already  she  wo  that  to  two  Englis^bmen  who  came  here  soms 
years  ago, 

Q*  Is  your  Highness  certain  they  were  Englishmen f 

A-  They  said  ihey  were,  and  that  they  came  from  Eg^pt  by  way  of 
FcKaan. 

Q.  Does  your  Highness^  or  any  person  in  the  Divan,  recollect  either 
©f  their  names? 

No  answer  was  given  to  this  question  for  some  time;  on  which  I 
asked  if  the  name  ot  one  inight  not  be  Hornemun,  when  Mourad  Reii 
said  he  now  recollected  it  was, 

Q,  How  long  is  it  since  they  were  in  Tripoli  ? 

A,  About  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  after  they  left  Tripoli ;  and  where  were 
they  bound  to? 

A.  They  returned  to  Fe^san  with  intent  to  penetraie  southward  to 
l^c  Nile  (Niger)  and  thence  by  the  river  to  Tombuctooj  but  one  of 
them  who  h4id  been  ill  of  a  fever,  occamned  by  drinking  loo  much 
had  water  afier  tatigue,  died  at  Aucatas. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  penon  mentioned  to  me  last  winter  by  the 
Bey  of  Fez^un  ? 

VOL,  xriii.  ho^uxsvIp  a  a  A*T^ 
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A.  The  same;  the  Bey  had  charge  to  conduct  them  to  Boumott. 

Q.  Does  your  Highness  know  what  became  of  the  other  f 

A.  He  continaed  his  journey,  but  fell  ill  at  Houasor,  in  the  dwelling 
ef  a  Tripoline  merchant  established  there,  and  resuming  his  travels 
before  he  was  perfectly  recovered,  relapsed,  and  died  at  Tombuctoo. 

Q.  Does  your  Highness  know  whether  either  of  them  left  any  papen^ 
l|Ooks  or  effects  ? 

A.  No ;  but  I  will  direct  an  inquiry.    Moors  never  destroy  papers. 

Q.  Does  your  Highness  imagine  it  difficult  for  a  party  to  reach  the 
Nile  (Niger)  through  the  dominions  of  your  friend  the  King  of 
Boumou  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  least;  the  road  to  Bournou  is  as  beaten  as  that  to 
Bengazi. 

Q.  Will  your  Highness  grant  protection  to  a  party  wishing  to  pro- 
ceed that  way  ? 

A.  Any  person  wishing  to  go  jn  that  direction,  I  will  send  aa 
embassy  to  Boumou  to  escort  him  thither,  and  from  thence  the  King 
will  protect  him  to  the  Nile.    But  I  must  first  clothe  him  as  a  Turk. 

Q.  Will  he  be  subject  to  much  troublesome  enquiiy  on  that  head  ? 

A.  No;  but  he  must  not  say  he  is  a  Christian.  People  in  the  in- 
terior are  very  ignorant;  I  will  clothe  him  myself  in  a  particular  way. 

Q.  But  will  your  Highness  guarantee  perfect  safety  of  such  a  perMO 
against  all  accidents,  except  sickness  or  unavoidable  casualties? 

A.  I  do  guarantee. 

Q.  Will  your  Highness  undertake  to  produce,  in  the  event  of  ^ 
aster,  the  papers  and  effects  of  the  deceased,  with  a  partictilar  note 
written  by  himself,  commencing  on  the  day  he  might  be  taken  ill, 
stating  his  opinion,  &c.  of  the  cause,  and  continued  daily,  until  he  shall 
be  rendered  incapable  of  writing?  This  question  is  not  to  be  considered 
by  your  Highness  as  a  doubt  of  safe  conduct,  but  it  is  absolute!}^  neces- 
sary for  the  consolation  of  the  friends  of  the  defunct. 

A.  I  do  undertake  to  produce  all  such  papers;  but  there  ought  not 
to  be  less  than  four  persons,  in  case  of  misfortune,  by  sickness. 

Q.  Will  your  Highness  give  directions  that  a  party  shall  not  he 
obliged  to  proceed  at  the  will  of  the  escort,  nor  to  travel  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  nor  in  the  summer  unless  they  like? 

A.  The  strangers  shall  be  masters.  From  September  to  May  is  the 
time  I  recommend  for  an  Englishman,  but  travellers  have  a  fault  of 
generally  hurrying  a  caravan. 

Q.  Will  you  also  answer  for  the  assisUnce  and  guarantee  of  the 
King  of  Bournou  ? 

A.  Most  certainly. 

Q.  Can  your  Highness  afford  protection  to  a  party  going  to  the  south- 
westward  ? 

A.  Nearly  the  same  as  through  Boumou. 

Q.  Are  there  many  boats  passing  and  re-passing  that  part  of  the  Nile 
(Niger)  south  of  Bournou,  and  what  is  their  object? 

A.  They  are  numerous,  and  carry  effects  and  passengen  to  the  acve- 
j-^l  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Q.  What 
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Q»  Whal  are  llie  namf  s  of  ihe  towm  in  that  diFCCtion,  your  High- 
ness has  the  greatest  commerce  with  ? 

A.  hi  Wangarra,  Culliorra,  Caj>hnai  Zaugarra,  Gooba,  Bombarra^ 
Houssa  and  Tombuctt>o,  t|ierc  are  always  some  TripoHoe  merclianis, 

Q,  Next  to  Boiiraou,  wlmt  place  huh  yuur  Migbness  most  direct 
commumcatjon  with  I 

A^  Saual,  whicb  is  tbe  principal  itatlon  for  caravans  that  proceed  to 
Tombuctoo^  by  way  olGadam. 

Q,  What  IS  the  form  of  government  at  Soaat  ? 

A,  RL'publfcati,  with  a  sort  of  head  chief  or  prince,  the  ^me  as  at 
Hous*^  and  l^ombuctoo, 

Q.  In  whal  manner  do  the  subjects  of  your  Highness  obtain  leave  tc» 
pass  those  couniries  at  a  great  distance  from  your  frontier? 

A*  fhe  travdling  merchants  insure  themselves  by  giving  presents, 
trilling  ones,  to  tlie  head  of  the  country  they  arrive  at,  \s\o  aflbrds  them 
safe  conduct  to  the  next. 

Q.  How  is  the  usual  trade  bet  ween  Tripoli  andTombuctoo  conducted? 

A*  It  is  mostly  carried  on  by  Feazaii  and  Gadam  merchants. 

Q,  What  number  of  camels  does  the  Tombuctoo  curavnti  usually 
consist  of  E 

A.  Not  io  many  as  formerly;  noi  above  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
caravan  to  Morocco  is  thc^  largest^  as  they  have  not  so  far  to  goj  it  ii 
generally  composed  of  rhree  or  four  thousand  camels, 

Q.  Wlien  does  the  Fesszan  caravan  proceed  t<>  T«mbuctoo  ? 

A.  The  direct  road  h  rather  by  GadamT  as  the  nearer  one.  They 
set  out  commonly  in  March,  travel  greatly  by  niglit,  and  return  to warcfs 
November,  where  there  is  a  very  exiensive  fair  held  aiGadam,  resorted 
to  by  immense  numbers, 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  articles  of  traffic? 

A,  Slaves^  gold,  gum,  hides,  dales,  barracans^  nitre,  cotton  cloth,  and 
great  rjuantiries  of  a  fruit  resembling  coflec. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  length  of  time  the  caravan  in  without  the 
means  of  replenishing  their  water  ? 

A.  Eight  days* 

*  Such/  Captain  Smith  writes,  *  is  the  substance  of  the  principal  ques- 
tions 1  asked  of  the  Bashaw,  whose  patience  and  good  nature  during  the 
long  conference  were  eminently  conspicuous,  particularly  as  the  discus* 
»ion  of  several  of  them  required  liracand  reference. 

'  I  trust  such  conduct  will  be  duly  appreciated,  when  it  is  considered 
that  ibis  prince,  by  ihe  communications  thus  made,  and  the  free  access 
to  bis  several  towns,  already  given  to  me,  has  fully  proved  himself  above 
the  mean  intolerance  that  actuates  the  generality  of  Turks;  and  more 
especially  :is  he  is  acting  thus  in  defiance  of  the  memorable  prophecy, 
staling  that  all  these  countries,  are  to  be  restored  to  the  Christians,  and 
%vhicli  is  so  uniiersally  believed,  that  the  gates  of  the  several  towns  and 
fortresses  are  closed  every  Friday  froto  H  A.  !^1,  till  I  P.  M.^  the  day 
and  hour  predicted  for  the  event  i  to  ibis,  in  a  great  measurci  may  be 
ascribed  the  jealous  anxiety  with  which  tbe  Turki  watch  our  desire  of 
exploring  these  countries.* 

A  A  ^i  The 
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The  Bashaw,  pursuaut  to  KU  proiiiise^  dtrerted  an  immedimte 
iiiqtiirv  to  be  made  respecting  the  eflFert^of  theUlr  Mr.  Homeman; 
mnd  it  appears  tlmt  his  book^,  paptT;^,  sevenil  sealed  letters,  ins tru^ 
mciits  and  L'lolUes,  were  sent  tolVipoli  bv  ibe  Bt>  of  Fezzan,  aimI 
i\ere  all  l«  be  ddivered  to  Mr,  M*Daniiaj;li,(fumieHY  surgeon  to 
the  coiisukte,)  by  aii  intriguing  man  at  tW  Bashaw's  court,  one 
Sign  or  Naudip  a  notorioualy  bad  character,  The  cousuUgenenl 
!!»  now  actively  employed  in  investigating  the  whole  transactioci. 

Captain  Sniitli  had,  on  a  journey  to  Ghirza^  leaiived  tlmt  Home- 
iiran  died  at  Aucaks;  but  from  this  conversation  it  woidd  appeirj 
thai  a  ftecond  KuropeRn  was  with  him.  Itconld  not  bt'  hh  tiei* 
uan  servant,  m  intelligence  of  his  death  had  reached  Eugland  be* 
ore  it  was  known  that  Homeman  had  set  out  from  Fezitm;  thus 
it  rpfniiins  douhtful  whether  Honieman  may  not  have  died  in  Tom- 
b u c too .  S u ch  a  c i re  n ui stan ce  ^  o uld  give  great  additional  inte re&t 
to  his  papers^  which,  if  still  in  exi^tem  t^,  we  have  every  reason  to 
kope^  from  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  Coiuiul  Warringlon^  tsiieted 
hy  the  powerful  aid  of  tiie  Baishaw,  may  vet  be  forthcumhig, 

Tripoli  has  always  been  considered  as  the  most  eligible  point  to 
commence  the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  die  interior  of  riorthera 
L Africa;  and»  in  consequence  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
I  present  bashaw,  and  his  reatlinesfi  to  meet  the  views  of  the  British 
rgovernmeiit,  it  has  been  determined  to  uppc>int  a  person  of  taleal 
[and  enlerprize  to  the  ofHcial  situation  of  vice-consnl  at  Mourzoitk, 
r  the  ciipital  of  Fezzuii,  which  is  a  de(H>ndency  ot  Tripoli^  and  go- 
Terned  by  a  bey^  who  happens  to  be  a  son  of  the  ba&haw,  and, 
||  what  is  not  very  usual,  on  tlic  most  friendly  terins  with  his  fiither. 
I  Fronj  Fczzan,  it  is  understooci,  there  is  a  coni^tant  cummnaication 
^With  Katihnai  Bornon,  and  Tombnctoo,  the  kings  of  which  ait 
kail  on  good  terms  with  the  bashaw  of  TripuU*  From  a  MS, 
Ijonrnal,  found  in  a  convent  at  Tripoli  helongtng  to  the  Frofm^and^ 
^fitht  and  recording  many  interesliii'^detail:}  concerniag  the  tnisiions  | 
to  Boniun  about  the  beginning  of  the  lust  century,  it  appean  that 
^tlie  road  thilher  had  once  been  perfectly  open  and  safe  even  for 
^Christmns;^— the  passes  betwet*n  Fezzan  and  Boinou,  ho\iever,  be* 
"  ig  at  that  time  occupied  by  robbers^  the  fatlters  luok  the  route  ta 
sina,  w litre,  it  would  seem,  they  all  perished  from  the  badfiesi  j 
waU^r** 

Under 

*  Tbp  iVillmving  it  a  dose  trnuilation  of  an  ritrnct  trufn  tJiii  cudoui  fiuintit^Tipr:-' 

'  1710^  JuJy  WtJi.— The  Nfurr-m^itioneil  Rcr,  C"fl"  iMimn*  uf  Ijcjimia,  prrfectorf  ' 
^BofiiKii,  ami  V^tJvtrr  Sifrafino,  his  cotvpnian,  drpiiitff  fmm  FriMn,  Jetvirig  in  Tripoli 
^fiitKcr  Anii»tn»'H},  w(w,  l»«iii|e  iiiiil»le,  from  iiilirnaiy.  ru  pru^rtuictlie  rolitUfiiiti  Bomuu^ 

nrtunicci  to  Chrwteiid^m,  tiavirt^  fititwirlE«*d  Jul'   >  ''^' 

*  l?ll*-^lii  the  niuMh  of  August   Futber  *  -   of  thr  iiimlfm  Ixi  Bomi^n, 
|<|ia  twiii§  nbif^to  uodertA^t:  liii  juuniry  iu  th.  i  i,  thi!  pu^ii  hfsmf  dtftf^  « 
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•  Under  the  present  favourable  aiHpices  for  exploring  Africa,  the 
gentlemuii  selected  for  this  interesting  euterprize  is  Mr.  liitchit*, 
Inle  jirivate  secret ar)'  lo  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  ymbaKSiuW  at  Paris. 
He  is  a  \oung  mau^  and  is  said  to  pa*?ft\sa  excellent  abilities  ;  lull 
of  zeal  fur  scicntitic  resean  h ;  and  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
inaiJiematical  iiistninients;  he  is  fiuniliur  with  vurirni^  hrjnclies  of 
natural  Ijistoryjand  possesses  besides,  Uie  advanlMgt;  of  luiviu*;  been 
brought  up  to  stii<;ery.  Captain  Marrvat  of  the  im%  j  hus^  we  under- 
stand, volunteered  hiu  services  to  acpompun)  hint,  and,  should  ihej 
be  sa  fortunate  as  to  embark  on  the  Niger,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  of 
most  essential  lervice  in  exploring  dial  aiysterioU!»  streani. 

The  French,  who  are  b_y  no  means  backward  in  encouragiiig  the 
pro&ecution  of  discoveries  in  science,  and  who,  properly  enough, 
consider  Africa  as  a  tort  of  common  theatre  cm  which  all  nattons 
lieve  a  right  to  exercise  their  talents,  huve  got  the  start  of  m  on  the 
present  occasion*  The  moment  it  w^as  uudcriitood  in  J^aris  that 
Mr.  Ritcluc  had  bten  appointed  to  this  mission,  it  was  ofticially 
announced  to  Sir  Charles^  Stuiirt^  by  die  mhnster  of  marine,  that  it 

vonsequf^nce  of  lUf.  muliUudc  »f  r**hber4  nnd  otiier  im|.H,'diitjcnli^  lel  off  (rom  Fvzvm 
Bccom^Miiiied  bv  Fulher  St^vMrjiio  dt  Sdeaiii.  Ttit*y  touk  their  wi\  irjgrthi^r  lawardt 
tJie  kingdom  ol  Agacin.  Ilaviiij'  st  icitf^ili  arrived  thetrt  tbcy  tuutiil  Ui»t  itii?  tAijvcU 
of  ibfr  Prupn^iiiidii  tuuhi  iiuE  he  puM.\nilt:d  ikcre  j  and*  l^iavin^  ri-cdvL>d  liititki|b;euc£ 
that  in  ill?  kUiUjilum  nt  Cinwiin  IIk-v  wmjld  have  am  *i\t\H*riuuily  uf  trx^rdiin^  Uscif 
ipiritQid  officii  psttKuliirty  {ii  tmnc  viflnife  t>r  oiliitr  uf  tli«jt  kiii|^dttiu«  but  not  iit  iliic 
capitaJ,  ihty  ii^t  *jff  iti  ihv-  niitiie  of  ihe  Lurdi  Iruvitig  Uic  Itiiigdtii'ii  of  A^ndrs.  After 
ajjountey  at  a  tuuntti  with  the  cnmtrntt  ihtau^U  ibc  dt^M-H,  th<\v  urnvrd  *t  ibv  CJipiini 
ot'  ibe  kin^dam  wf  Caa«iiiii«  Siticc,  bowtvfr^  tht*  iecri-t»  of  t«ni  nra  mmirmablv,  it  mj 
liappentfd  tb^U  ibrongft  tin;  iiislii;iiiiv  of  Ibi'  wjjtpr  lbi-rc%  llie  alHivr-meuliitued  FAtber 
Prciffct  grew  sickf  iMfini;  iiUiH'kc.'d  wili*  I  tie  >\idim>t  ui  itie  whtj^lc  hudy,  ami  m  vif^Ul 
day*  guveup  liia  spirit  tuCjod'  O^i  ht^arin^  iMi,  Ute  kiuguf  lliiu  kiiJ^^dmii,  ifiuudwiU* 
mg  ai  Citititjitii  had  him  Urtpt  of  pv«rv(biii|£  Oml  ti«  (jcisAv^sed.  fuihvr  Scvurmo  di 
Sileiia»  bi«  cnmpaiiicHi,  ■rebiji  ov^ry  ihmpibii*  wfcrtigf»*lly  taken  awfljfp  prc»rified  litn- 
9e\ihe(mte  the  king,  and  toU  bini  tiiNt  thmt  cbrhrt  »erc  tii«  properly,  (but  iiliich  lib 
dece«j«d  coiiip>itiioii  hi>idjt:»?i(i]|:  not  bi^t  uwn  privnie  properly,  bin  iiiciininmii  ^  he  rbcre- 
fnre  tM*>*gcd  hiiii  to  make  re^tiiulioti  ^  herciifxni  Uie  kiim  aii&wf-retlr  '  Ir  j^tm  dctirv  mv 
lo  datlas  turn  MtttumiiiKHiitn  )itt  am,*  Thi<  miitionary  dectiurd  Om  firopustal ;  uptiri 
which  the  kiii^  rcjuiiicdt  '  Begone  itieri^  anri  lor  thy  iteed*  ttuni  thtilt  die  like  tlij  cutti* 
panion.'  tn  fi^tt  wil^iid  twM  or  threes  duvi,  he  |«il  lU^k  nf  lW>  fame  jntiruiiiy'ji^  tli& 
prefect^  and  in  Uieciuitrav  of  ekrvcadi)'i4  ne  alftayiife  up  hi«  »|iJrii:  ri*  hi*  CrcBlur. 

*  liie  whole  tif  iliii  aceoinit  M^errcdfeit  from  a  Muonah  iifcercltanr,  u  nMi^r  ut  TripoN 
ill  Barbara*  namrd  lUdjic  Milkii ;  Ut  gftve  U  u»  wiih  tm  nit  ot  cum|)auiij|i,  having 
tpMtt  the  fakbrtit  compMuitm  of  ti]('*e  frttbtTi  fruui  Tri(»u!i  lu  Ff^itat*.  uitd  from  Frxitau 
fa  Agl4e&  The  tidiiiji*  oTthnr  dritb,  i¥itb  aJI  iti  cirLomsUJK-t-Sj,  he  itc^iied  J  root  n 
mfrdiafit  who  a(^com|Mnicd  (bcie  fatjieri  from  the  km^doni  <i(  Agac(p2  in  iln'^  Iciti^ffbitii 
of  CAMlna,  »nd  wlu>,  out  c^f  It^tt  tlial  frt  muI  un  llmt  joumr\ ,  wii)  ibe  only  011c  Ouit  did 
MoC  perish  by  nm  akknetSi  be  lii«vmg  escaped  by  I  lit:  wilt  ol'  UmK  thai  he  might  b^nj 
iht  tiditig»  nf  Ike  uidiiippy  end  uf  tbe»e  relti^iotii^.  tte  rnrilui  inTornit'd  ui^  ihHt  iii  ilic 
laid  kin|*rlom  af  CMuimii  !|b<t;  sickneaf  hnialwMirM  viiit«d«  til  ^mw%iiKucc  of  the  badnpu 
itf  lbo*e  watem — thoi«  w\\n  4ire  nut  actuUoini^d  to  thcni  dy'mi^  iiitBtliblY  iifHi-n  driiikmg 
tbeni;  liHJi«:  therefiittM^h'j  whh  tn  irade  (befc  uet^octaie  wIlli  tlic  4£iirtivaij  of  Aj|iulrK« 
and  £0  on  no  farili^r.  Ik  dad  slated  that  vli  (»t^ipwt%  dying  in  CHidjia  tire  »f*t  i^t- 
t«ered»uot  erm  the  rkhi^l  ruercbiHtt,  b\it  are  carfjctt  out  iirto  l}m  cotuilfj  tud  Icll 
y  to  III*  mkl  bciiiAi^ 
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was  l!je  iQtention  of  the  French  governmefit  to  said  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  that  !ie  had  deemed  it  proper  lo  make 
thi«  communication,  k*st  the  English  might  suspect  it  was  tnetint 
to  coitut«-ia<^t  the  pri>eeediirg&  of  Mr.  Rite  hie ;  whereas  the  idea  had 
long  been  in  conlemplalioii^  and  the  preparations  wer^  t»oH  nearly 
complete*     Soon  after  this  it  was  whispered  in  Puns  that  a  person 
Vt,'im  engaged  for  lliis  undertaking  who  had  recently  made  some 
nais€  in  the  httrary  worid;  tliis  was  no  other  than  Bahdia,  the 
Spaniard,  who,  having  some  yturs  ago  been  initialed,  in  Londput 
inio  the  external  nteitof  Moharnrdanisni,  visited  the  north  of  Africa 
and  part  of  Asia,  and,  on  hit  return,  publisht^d  his  travels  under  thf 
fictiUous  name  off  All  Be> .    It  was  al!!^o  said  that  he  \vn^  to  proceed, 
in  the  first  inatance,  to  Cairo ;    thence,  bj  joining;  ll»e  Tombuctofj 
caravan,  to  penetrate  to  the  Niger;  which  he  was  to  trace  op  toils 
source,  and  thence  to  cross  over  to  tlie  Senegal ;  the  tnain  obj^ecl 
being  that  of  ascertaining  the  possibihty  of  opening  a  conmiunication 
between  Tomhuctoo  and  the  French  seltlemenl  at  GaHjim.    A  com- 
mittee  of  the  Institnte,  cotisisting  of  Me?isrs  J>dambre,  Cuvicr,  and 
some  other  members,  were  appointed  to  draw  up  hi*  instruction*; 
and  the  govennnent  having  agreed  to  advance  hiin  ^,i>00  francs, 
and  to  provide  for  his  family  in  the  event  of  \m  death,  he  set  ont  on 
his  travels  about  the  beginning  of  the  preseiil  year,  ostensibly  by  the 
way  of  Egypt,  bnt  actually,  we  have  been  informed  by  a  member  uf 
the  Institute,  for  IVipoh,  with  a  view  of  miticipEiting  Mr.  Ritchie, 
We  have  nti  objection  to  see  two  great  nations  endeavouring  to  out- 
strip each  other  in  their  excrtioiis  for  extending  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge ;  but  it  ap|>ears  as  absurd  in  the  French,  as  uuneces>9ry,to 
have  recour!»e  to  dttphcity,  for  no  other  purpose,  that  we  can  con- 
Lccive^  (for  we  would  not  attribute  it  to  so  mean  a  passion  as  jea- 
llousy,)  than  that  of  throwing  a  veil  of  mysterj' over  their  proeeedjngs> 
I     After  all,  we  are  much  mi^talen  if  the  shorte?«t  iin<i   bcj^l  road 
If  or  Knropeans,  to  TombnctoOj  will  not  be  found  to  be  ibnt  froni 
VCummazee,  the  capital  of  the  Ashantees.    It  is  somewhat  remait- 
^tble  that  we  should  jnst  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  two 
[liundred  years,  learn  any  tiling  of  this  rich  and  populouii  nation, 
I ifvhose  capital  is  situated  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
rBriliith    factory.     In  the  couise  of  la^t  year  a  mission  from  tlic 
I  .governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castie  was  sent  to  Zey  Tooloo  Qnainiki&, 
jl&ingof  Ashantee,  consistmg  of  Mr.  Bowdich,  Mr,  Hnlchi*on,  and 
Jrlr-  Tedlie,     For  some  time  after  their  arrival  in  the  Ciipital  tby 
^were  kept  in  close  confinement,  owing  to  the  jealousy  instilled  into 
ktlie  king's  mind  by  some  Moorish  merchants,  a^isisted  by  the  in- 
►irigues  of  the  notorious  Daendels,  once  the  servile  tool  of  Buoua- 
'  parte,  and  now  the  representative  of  his  Netlierlandish  m  i  ihi« 

I  part  of  llie  coast  of  Africa.    Their  good  condycti  how\  ^  jlcd 
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ihem  to  overcome  all  difficulties^  and  Uie  king  wnn  so  well  satisfied 
of  Uia  siacericy  of  their  views  and  declaratioiiSp  that  he  concfuded  a 
Ireaij  with  ihem,  aud  consented  to  send  his  children  iv  be  educated 
Rl  Cu|ie  Coast  Cablle.  Tlie  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr, 
ilowdich  will  amuse  our  readers; — 

*  The  pulace  itself  is  most  magnitlccnt,  the  frami'  work  of  some  of  the 
windows  is  made  of  gold^  and  the  architecture  is  so  perfect  that  h  uijght 
be  technically  described,  VV^e  were  jpermitted  to  enter  soon  after  two 
o'clock,  and  the  king  received  us  with  ihc  most  cncouniging  courtesy^ 
and  the  most  flattering  distinction;  wc  paid  our  respects  in  pairij*  passing 
along  a  surprizing  extent  of  line  to  the  principal  Cabocccrs,  many  ftora 
remote  and  some  from  Moorish  territories,  all  of  them  encircled  by- reti- 
nues, astonishing  to  ns  from  their  number,  order,  and  decorations.  Wc 
were  then  requested  to  remove  to  a  distant  tree  to  receive  ihcir  salutits, 
tvhich  procession,  though  simply  transient,  continued  until  past  eight 
o'clock  ;  it  was  iudescribably  imposing  from  its  variety,  magnificence  and 
eti(|uette.  When  the  presents  were  displayed,  nothing  could  surpass  the 
aurpme  of  the  king,  but  die  warm  yet  digniried  avowal  of  his  obUgaiion, 
*'  £jiglishmen,"  said  he,  (admiring  the  workmanship  of  the  aiticles,) 
**  know  how  to  do  every  thing  proper,"  turning  to  his  favourite,  with  ft 
smile  auspicious  to  our  interests.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  king's 
mother  and  sisters,  and  one  of  the  Ciiboceers  of  the  largest  Ash  an  tee 
tovvns  on  the  frontier^  paid  us  a  visit  of  ceremony ;  their  manners  were 
courteous  and  dignified,  and  they  were  handed  and  aiU'nded  with  a  sur- 
prising politeness  by  the  captains  in  waiting* 

*  To-day  we  were  conducted  to  a  large  yard,  where  the  king,  encircled 
by  a  vaiied  profusion  of  insignia,  more  sumptuous  than  mi^t  we  had 
seen  before,  sal  at  the  end  of  a  long  file  of  counsellors,  cabocecrs  and 
captains.  They  were  seated  under  their  umbrellas  of  scarlet  or  yellow 
cloth,  of  silk  shawls,  cottons  of  every  glaring  variety,  and  decorated  with 
carved  and  guhlen  pelicans,  pan  then,  baboons,  barrels  and  crescents,  &c. 
on  the  top ;  their  shape  generally  that  of  a  dome.  Distinct  and  pompous 
retinues  were  placed  around  with  gold  canes,  spangled  elephants'  tails,  to 
keep  off  the  flies,  gold-headed  swords,  embossed  muskets,  mui  nsany 
other  splendid  novelties  too  numerous  to  mentioni  Each  chief  had  tho 
dignity  of  his  own  province  to  his  right  and  left ;  it  was  truly  **  conci- 
hum  in  concilio/*  We  ha\e  observed  only  one  horse,  which  is  kapt  by 
ihe  chief  captain  for  state,  the  people  riding  on  bullocks.  At  the  request 
of  the  king  I  mounted  this  rare  animal,  first  with  a  Moons!»  saddle,  but 
it  was  inconvenient ;  and  the  king  having  heard  Englishmen  could  ride 
with  a  cloth  itnlyi  begged  me  to  display  my  horsemanship,  which  I  did 
for  hiii  amusement, 

*The  manners  and  deportment  of  the  king  arc  dignified  in  the  extreme, 
and  hifi  sentiments  would  do  credit  to  the  most  civilized  monarch  ;  he  ii* 
highly  delighted  with  the  medicines,  and  has  begged  fiir  a  great  quantity, 
trying  to  learn  by  heart  the  doses  and  uses  of  each.  Ihc  j^urgical  instru- 
menCs  also  attracted  his  close  attention,  and  when  Mr.  Tedlie  shewed 
him  a  piece  of  boiie  which  he  had  taken  from  ait  tiidian  black  man's 
he&d^  who  survived  the  operation,  bis  wondei  could  only  be  equaUcd  by 
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hb  .Adinifaiioti.     When  1  displayed  my  telctcope  and  cAmera-obscura, 
the  king  cxcl^mcd,  ''  White  man  next  to  God ;  bkck  fnan  know  no* 

thing,"  ' 

The  kin|^»  it  aecmsi  keeps  his  harcni  at  a  little  di^Latice  from  the 
capunl,  and  once  took  the  gedtlemeti  of  tlie  niiis^ion  on  a  vim  to  it* 
The  ladieit  liv«  in  the  mid^itora  park,  in  smali  houses  adjatmng  one 
onoUterf  and  are  allowed  to  walk  about  within  the  en  closure » Lmtitot 
to  puss  the  gates,  which  are  guarded  by  Blaves.  The  number  of 
these  ladiesp  kept  like  pheasants  in  a  preserve,  was  i^aid  to  amouttt 
to  three  hiiudred  ami  thirty -three* 

The  capital  af  Ashantee  is  supposed  to  contain  abaut  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  lie^  m  a  %ale^  and  is  surrounded  with  one 
unbroketi  mass  of  the  deepest  verdure.  Tlie  houses  are  low  and 
small,  of  a  sc^uare  or  oblong  form,  and  compased  of  runes  wattled 
together  and  smootldy  plastered  over  %vitli  a  mixture  of  elay  «mi 
sand  called  swhh^  which  is  also  used  to  furm  their  rtonrs,  I'hc 
roofs  are  thatched  with  long  grass.  A  piece  of  cloth  passed  rftiirtd 
the  loins  and  esitt  ndiug  to  the  knee  is  llie  general  dress  of  the  na- 
tives, Tlic  richer  class  have  a  larger  and  liner  piece »  ^hich  they 
sometimes  throw  over  the  shoulders.  They  wewr  a  great  number 
of  gold  ornaments^  rings,  bracelets,  neckkces,  pendants,  Sic*  and 
gold  fetirh^s  of  evt-ry  forni. 

VVIiile  the  gentlemt'o  of  the  mi'ision  remained  at  Cummas^ee,  a 
near  rt'Utiun  of  the  king  shut  himself^  among  other  ceremonies 
ohserve<i  »t  his  funerafp  a  slave  was  put  to  deaili  by  torture-  and  it 
was  understood  that  bumau  sacriAces  v^ere  always  a  part  of  the  fu- 
neral rites  of  all  persons  of  consequence  in  the  state.  It  is  also  said 
that  suicide  is  very  ctnnmon  among  them* 

Mr*  Bowdich  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavour^  to  procurt 
information  respecting  Ashantee  and  tlje  countries  beyond  it*  From 
one  of  the  travelling  Moiir«*,  he  obtained,  he  says,  a  runte-book  at 
thee)£(Tcnse  of  his  own  wardrobe  and  the  doctor's  niedicineii;  but 
the  fellow  told  him  '  he  lind  sold  hnn  his  eye**  The  route  from 
Cummazee  to  Tombuctoo,  it  appears,  is  much  travelitd ;  in  the  way 
thither,  the  next  adloining  territory  is  that  of  Dwabiu,  >a  itb  the 
king  of  which  Mn  Bowdich  also  concluded  a  treaty.  Bordering 
on  this  it  a  large  lake  of  brackiish  water,  several  miles  in  extent,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  and  populous  tov^n^;  and  hevond  the  lake 
is  the  country  of  Unntof^koo,  with  the  king  of  which  die  king  of 
Ashantee  wai  unfortunately  at  war.  He  obtained  also  the  exact  si* 
tuation  of  the  gold  pits  in  Ashantee  and  the  neighbouring  kingdofufi, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  name  of  the  '  Gold  Coast*  bus  nut 
been  inaptly  given  to  this  part  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Bowdich  learned  from  some  of  the  Moorish  merchants^  who 
Imd  formerly  been  at  Haoussa^  that,  during  their  residince  there,  a 
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white  mati  was  leen  going  down  the  Niger  near  that  capital  in  n 
lai^e  caitoc,  in  which  all  the  rest  were  blacks.  This  circumstance 
being  reported  lo  the  king,  he  immeduut^iy  dispatched  some  of  his 
people  to  advise  him  to  return,  and  to  inform  him  tltat,  if  he  ven- 
tured to  proceed  much  fariher,  he  would  l>e  desJtroyed  by  the 
cataracts  of  die  river;  the  white  man,  liowever,  persisted  in  Im 
voyage  J  mistaking  appjrendy  ihe  good  intentions  of  ihose  st-nt  by 
die  king  lo  warn  him  of  his  dan|;er*  A  lflr;Te  parly  uas  tlien  dis- 
putcheii,  w  ilh  orders  to  seize  'and  bring  liim  to  Haou^^a,  w  hich  they 
effected  after  some  oppojsiliou;  hrre  he  Mas  detsjiiied  by  the  Uug 
fof  the  space  of  iwo  \ ears ^  at  the  end  of  which  he  took  a  fever  and 
died.  These  Moors  declared  ihut  ihey  had  the m^ft Ives  seen  thii 
white  m:m  at  Haous^a.  This  is  unquestionably  a  more  probable 
account  of  the  fnte  of  J'ark  than  lliat  wliich  was  given  by  Uaaco, 
on  the  suppo^^ed  authority  of  Amadou  l\it]imi ;  and,  m  '  Moors 
do  not  destroy  pa|>ers/  it  ia  just  posf»ible  that,  by  otl'ering  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  those  of  thiii  unfortunate  travcHcr  njay  be 
recovered  through  ihe  channel  of  somec^f  the  Moors  of  Cummaieee« 
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Loudon.  1818* 
T^RANKENSTEIN,  a  Swiss  student  at  the  uniiersliy  of  Ingoi- 
-*^  stadtj  is  led  by  a  peculiar  enihusiasm  to  study  ihc  structure  of 
the  human  frame,  and  to  attempt  to  follow-  to  its  recoudite  sources 
*  ibe  stream  of  animal  being/  In  examining  the  causes  of  /[fe^  he 
informs  u.s.,  antitlieticallj^  that  he  had  Hrst  recourse  lo  iftuth* — He 
became  acquainted  with  anatomy ;  hut  that  was  not  all ;  he  traced 
through  vaults  and  charueUhounes  the  decay  and  corrupt  ion  of  the 
liumau  body,  and  whilst  engaired  in  this  agreeable  pni>uit,  exa- 
niining  and  analyzing  the  minutii^  of  morlali{y»^nd  the  phenomena 
of  the  change  from  life  to  death  and  from  death  to  life,  a  sudden 
light  broke  in  upon  him — 

*  A  light  so  brilliant  ami  ivondrons,  yet  so  niniple,  that  while  I  be* 
came  dtE^y  with  the  immensity  of  the  titoii«;ct  ^Inch  it  iilustr*iteil»  I 
was  &urprijeed  thai  among  mj  many  mt-ii  of  genius  ^^bo  had  directed 
their  inquiries  toward*  the  same  iicieucr,  I  alone  siiuuld  be  rcMrfved  to 
discover  iKi  astonishing  a  irecret. 

'  Remember,  I  am  not  recording  the  vision  ofa  madman.  The  sun 
does  not  more  tcnainly  shine  fn  the  heavens,  than  [hat  which  I  now 
affirm  is  true.  Some  miracle  might  have  produced  ir^  yet  the  stages  of 
the  discovery  were  distinct  and  pr«>bable.  After  day^  and  night*  of  in- 
credible labour  and  fatigue,  1  succeeded  in  disicovtiring  the  cuutu  of 
generation  and  lite  -  nay,  more,  I  became  myself  capable  of  bestowing 
animation  upon  lifeless  matter/ — ^p.  84 — 85. 

Having  made  ibb  womlerful  diicov^ry,  be  hastened  to  put  it  in 
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jumps  ill  al  Mr.  Walton**  rabiii  i^imbw,  »nd  n  surprixed  by  tliijt 
geiitkniun  |vioiuiiini:M»p  a  finirnil  oraium  ovtrr  iHe  H^jMirteil  Frsitk^ 
enMeiiv^  ;ifrer  ^^hidi,  ditliiniJi:  lUnt  Ue  will  s?t>  back  to  the  Pole, 
mid  iHnr  burn  lum^t^U  im  u  1«i>eial  pvfc  (of  ice, ne  connvture)  u( 
liii  inui  ctjllizcini;:^  bt^  jtimp'*  agrriti  out  uf  tlu*  window  into  bi^  rafl, 
«nd  is  ont  fif  »ii:bt  in  a  itiuinent. 

Our  reiidt^rs^  >*ill  gttess  from  lhi?«  ^tumninry,  wbat  n  li^^^tieof  hur- 
tlbteuniJ  diiotiHiiiiii  nb^nnhtv  tbin  woik  prr^Hdsi.— U  is  piotiHli  dedi- 
calcff  to  Mr.  IfiMbvin^  and  k  viriiteii  in  du-  spitit  nf  bis  srbool.  The 
drrdins  of  iiisuuitv  nre  rnibc^dicf)  in  die^ttnxig  ond  Ntitkin^  bn^nage 
<if  tbr  it*sanc,  und  l\w  antbor^  iimwiibstanding  ihe  f»liMii:!ilitv  of 
his  picface,  nfirn  lerveH  m  i)i  dtJid^t  wbcthrr  be  b  nul  m  piad 
as  bis  bero.  Mr.  Gmlivin  la  lire  patriarcb  of  u  litrmry  fimily, 
Mrbo!*e  rhiff  skill  i^  in  dclincatiu^^  tbe  wtind«f rings  of  ibr  ititffkci, 
aiiid  labiib  itriin<;elv  dt^li^hu  in  tbi^  idom  ^tfHictmg  ami  bniiidialjng 
of  buman  miK-rieii*  His  disci |dv!i  arc  a  kind  *if  uiit*pr^?^if*»rts  of 
Media m^  m^^y  like  *  Mad  Hv^^'  nr  *  Mud  Tom/  ale  occasionally 
%i^iti;d  witli  |)aro:^>iiin9  r>f  genius  and  fits  of  cxprt-Bsiuii,  iibich 
make  sober-minded  prople  wonder  and  .^^bndder. 

We  shall  give  our  readeri  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  i  tsjour 
of  fancy  and  Iangnaj;e  \\  iih  wliirh  ibi?*  work  i%  written,  by  eiitnirting 
from  it  tbe  ibree  pa^<)»ge5  ^biih  »<tii>ck  its  tbe  most  on  our  periual 
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*  It  \'>iiis  Oh  a  dieary  nit; hi  f>f  N(**emben  tli«t  I  beheld  ?be  mc^m-^ 
nbahment  of  my  inil?^*  With  an  anxiety  thut  almust  amtPimted  (o  ftt,<-*nyfr 
1  collected  the  imi rumen ts  nl  bie  around  nif,  thai  I  nuahl  intUL*ie'a 
spark  ol  beinj^  into  the  It  lei  e^  iKiug  that  biy  at  tny  leet»  it  «i«s  iilrciuiy 
one  in  tbt;  mtiniiii^;  the  rnJn  ^mrrered  ciiiiniidly  astMiiMtt  ibe  pant^^  nml 
my  Ci*ntile  wasi  netirly  burnt  out,  when,  by  the  glimmer  of  ihv  lj»ll-rx- 
tiutsuisheil  U^ht,  1  s>n^v  die  dull  yellow  eye  tif  the  creniure  open ;  it 
breathed  jiuril^  and  a  convulsive  itmiion  aptaled  its  limhs. 

'  H»*w  cHti  I  de^ciihe  M>y  enitilinnii  al  this  catastrophe,  or  bow  ddt* 
neale  ihe  wretch  whom  with  such  iuiintte  pains  anr]  rsre  I  hac!  rtitleu- 
"voured  to  Um%  ?  Hii»  liuib;*  xvere  in  proportion,  and  I  had  iriected  h)s 
feMlures  as  beauttfub  Beau tJluM  — Great  G— !  His  yelluw  ^kin 
scarcely  covered  flte  work  of  m nuclei  und  arterie«i  heueatb;  bi^  bair 
was  of  a  lu^liou^  blacky  and  ticnviiiiri  hi^  teeth  of  a  pearly  mhitencs:^; 
but  these  luvu nances  only  ibrmeii  a  more  liorrid  contrail  with  his 
w«!cr)'  eyes,  that  ^ixMiied  a b mist  ot'  iht*  same  colour  as  the  dun  white 
NHket!!  in  whtch  ibey  weit*  set^  hii»  shrivel bd  complexion,  and  Mmighl 
black  Vi\\%, 

*  The  differenl  accidents  uf  life  are  w^i  *-o  chatit^euhle  ni  the  feeling% 
nf  human  iMluie.  I  had  worked  hard  fur  nearly  two  yenrt*  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  infusiing  bie  into  an  inauimiitc  hmly.  For  thi^  1  had  de* 
prived  myself  uf  re^st  and  Ileal ili.  I  bad  desired  it  wiih  mi  a i dour  that 
far  exceeded  modernliiin;  but  now  tbac  t  had  fini^thed,  tiie  beauty  of 
Ihe  dream  vaiu>hed,  and  bi^atblf *5  horror  and  disgust  f"    ' 
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Unftble  to  endure  tlie  ai|)ect  of  ibe  Wmf^  I  liad  created,  I  rushed  out 

of  ike  tootn^  and  continued  a  lonij  time  truvemrjiT  my  bed-chamber, 
unable  to  cDtnpoae  my  mind  (o  hleep.  At  lenfith  Inssitude  succei^ded 
to  the  tumult  I  had  before  ifudured;  and  I  threw  myself  rm  iht.*  be<i  in 
my  clylbe*^,  endeavouring  lo  seek  a  few  mumeivts  of  fur^etfuiuesh,  Bui 
it  was  in  vain :  I  slept  indexed ,  but  I  was  ilisturbed  by  the  w ihicsl 
dreaim,  I  thought  I  mw  Eby^nberh,  in  tbc  blcKjm  i>f  hmlihi  walking 
jn  the  streets  of  Ingoisttadt,  DeUjihted  and  surjirized,  I  embniceil  ber; 
l^ut  a*  J  imprinted  the  rtrit  Liks  oh  ber  lip»,  they  became  livid  with  ihc 
hue  of  death  ;  her  features  nppeaied  Ut  change,  iitid  I  fivouvht  thut  [ 
held  I  he  corpse  of  my  deatl  mufher  in  my  arms;  u  shrowd  cnvthtj>ed 
her  form,  and  [  saw  the  grave- worms  cmwlinj;  in  Ihe  foUU  t>f  the  flanneb 
1  ?i  tar  ted  from  my  ;»leep  with  horror;  a  cold  dew  covered  my  forekead, 
my  teeth  chattefL'd,  and  n-ery  limb  brcame  cimvul'sed  ;  v^lien,  by  the 
dim  and  ydlow  li^ht  of  the  moon,  us  it  b»rced  its  way  through  the  win- 
dow-shutters, I  beJield  the  wretch— -the  miserable  niunster  whom  I  had 
treated^  He  held  up  tl>£  curiHin  of  the  bed  ;  aud  his  eyt^,  if  pyci 
they  may  be  called,  w<rre  (ixed  on  me.  Mis  Jkws  opened,  and  he  mut- 
tered tome  inarticuUite  sounds,  while  a  ^nn  wrinlled  hi!»  cheeb.  He 
might  have  aipoken,  but  t  did  not  hear;  one  bund  wha  stretched  out, 
seemingly  to  detain  me,  but  1  es<rii|>ed,  and  inshed  dmvn  %imn.  I  trKik 
refuse  in  the  court-yard  belonging  to  the  hou^e  which  1  inhabited; 
where  [  remained  during  the  rent  of  tlie  night,  wulking  ep  and  down  in 
the  greatest  agitation,  listen ini^  tttrentivi-ly,  catch Jog  Hiid  ftiiring  each 
«ound  as  if  it  were  to  anmmm*e  the  upproiich  of  the  di'nujniucul  corpic 
to  which  I  had  mi  miserably  given  IdeZ—voU  i.  pp,  f)7— lt*l* 

The  ttext  in  ibe,  descriptiuii  of  tlie  meeting  in  tlie  vsitJey  of  Cba- 
mouny. 

'  ft  was  nearly  noon  when  I  arrj^^  at  t!ic  top  of  the  ascent.  For 
^mc  time  I  sat  upoa  the  nirk  that  overlooks  the  se;t  u{  ice.  A  mist 
covered  both  that  and  the  Sjurroimiling  mountutn^,  Pri"^ently  a  hre(*2« 
4i^ipated  the  cloud,  and  I  dei^cended  upfin  the  i^lacier.  The  surface  i% 
very  tmeven,  rijiing  like  the  wavv*  uf  a  troubled  leit,  descending  low, 
and  interspersed  by  rifts  thut  sink  *leep»  The  field  of  ice  is  almost  a 
league  m  widtii,  but  I  spent  nearly  two  hours  in  croMin^  it.  The  op- 
posite  moiintiiin  k  a  bar*?  perpeudit  uhir  rnck^  Frum  the  iide  where  C 
now  stmid  Montanvert  was  exwetly  oppdijite^at  the  di^^lnnce  of  h  lengur; 
and  above  it  nr>e  Mont  BbLne,  m  awful  majesty.  I  rem:iitied  in  a 
recess  of  the  rock,  ^azinw  on  thi;*  wonderful  and  si u fiend o us  scene* 
The  sea,  or  rather  the  vsi^t  river  of  ice,  wouiid  aniung  it*i  depetideni 
mountains^  who^e  aerial  suinmit«k  hung  over  \u  rece^e^.  T^K'ir  icy  and 
glittering  penks  shoite  in  the  siunlight  over  the  cJtmds.  My  heartf 
which  WHS  l)efiire  sorri^wful,  now  swelled  with  s(*methjng  like  joy  ;  J 
fxclaimed— *'  Wandering  ?^pirils,  if  indeed  ye  wiinder^  and  do  not  rcsi 
in  your  narrow  beds,  allow  me  this  faint  happinev*,  or  take  nje,  as  your 
cumpamon,  away  from  the  joys  af  life.** 

'  A»  I  said  iht*.,  1  suddenly  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man,  at  some  dis- 
tjuure,  tdvaociii^  towards  me  with  superhuman  ^peed*     Hi;  bouTide4 
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over  the  crevices  in  the  ice,  among  which  I  had  walked  with  caution'; 
liis  stature  also,  as  he  approached,  seemed  to  exceed  that  of  man.  I 
was  troubleil :  a  mist  came  over  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  a  faintness  seize 
me ;  but  I  was  quickly  restored  by  the  cold  gale  of  the  mountains.  I 
f>erceived,  as  the  shape  came  nearer,  (sight  tremendous  and  abhorred  !) 
that  it  was  the  wretch  whom  1  had  created.  I  trembled  with  rage  and 
horror,  resolving  to  wait  his  approach,  and  then  close  with  him  in  mor- 
tal combat,  lie  approached ;  his  countenance  bespoke  bitter  anguish, 
combined  with  disdain  and  malignity,  while  its  unearthly  ugliness  ren- 
dered it  almost  too  horrible  for  human  eyes.  But  I  scarcely  observed 
this;  anger  and  hatred  had  at  first  deprived  me  of  utterance,  and  I  re- 
covered only  to  overwhelm  him  with  words  expressive  of  furious  detes^ 
tation  and  contempt/ — vel.  ii.  pp.  '21—23. 

The  last  with  which  we  shall  agitate  the  nerves  of  our  readers  b 
Captain  Walt6n's  description  of  the  monster  he  found  in  hte  cabin. 

'  O  !  what  a  scene  has  just  taken  place !  I  am  yet  dizzy  with  the 
lemembrance  of  it.  1  hardly  know  whether  I  shall  have  the  power  to 
detail  it ;  yet  the  tale  which  1  ha%'e  recorded  would  he  incomplete  with- 
out this  final  and  wonderful  catastrophe. 

*  I  entered  the  cabin,  where  lay  the  remains  of  my  ill-fated  and  ad- 
mirable friend.  Over  him  hung  a  form  which  I  cannot  find  words  to 
describe  ;  gigantic  in  stature,  yet  uncouth  and  distorted  in  its  propor- 
tions. As  he  hung  over  the  coffin,  his  face  was  concealed  by  long  locks 
of  ragged  hair ;  but  one  vast  hand  was  extended,  in  colour  and  appa- 
rent texture  like  that  of  a  mummy.  When  he  heard  the  sound  of  my 
approach,  he  ceased  to  utter  exclamations  of  grief  and  horror,  and 
sprung  towards  the  window.  Never  did  I  behold  a  vision  so  horrible 
as  his  face,  of  such  loathsome,  yet  appalling  hideousness.  I  shut  my 
eyes  involuntarily,  and  endeavoured  to  recollect  what  were  my  duties 
with  regard  to  this  destroyer.     I  called  on  him  to  stay. 

'  He  paused,  looking  on  me  with  wonder;  and,  again  turning  towards 
the  lifeless  form  of  his  creator,  he  seemed  to  forget  my  presence,  and 
every  feature  and  gesture  seemed  instigated  by  the  wildest  rage  of  some 
uncontrollable  passion. 

*  "  That  is  also  my  victim  !'*  he  exclaimed ;  "  in  his  murder  my 
crimes  are  consummated  ;  the  miserable  series  of  my  being  is  wound  to 
its  close !  Oh,  Frankenstein  !  generous  and  self-devoted  being !  what 
does  it  avail  that  I  now  ask  thee  to  pardon  roe  ?  I,  who  irretrievably 
destroyed  thee  by  destroying  all  thou  lovedst.  Alas!  he  is  cold;  he 
may  not  answer  me.'' 

'  His  voice  seemed  suffocated ;  and  my  first  impulses,  which  bad 
suggested  to  me  the  duty  of  obeying  the  dying  request  of  my  lriend,in 
destroying  his  enemy,  were  now  suspended  by  a  mixture  of  curiosity 
and  compassion.  1  approached  this  tremendous  being;  i  dared  not 
again  raise  my  looks  upon  his  face,  there  was  something  so  scaring  and 
unearthly  in  its  ugliness.  1  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  words  died 
away  on  ray  lips.  The  monster  continued  to  utter  wild  and  incoherent 
self-reproaches.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  178 — 181. 
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It  c^tinot  be  daned  ibal  this  is  lioiisense^but  it  is  iioitHena^ 
ileckcil  out  with  circumiitauce±}  and  clotbtd  in  hmguiigc  bigliJv  tci- 
fitic :  it  IB,  indeedi 

*  a  tale 

Told  by  an  ideot,  full  W  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nolL  ing — * 

but  itill  itiere  is  sometluMg  treinenduus  in  Uie  nfimenuing  holtow- 
itcis  o(  its  sound,  and  tlte  vague  ubscurit}'  of  it»  iniuge^. 

But  when  we  have  tlius  aduiilted  that  Frankenstein  h^s  psissaget 
%%hich  uppal  the  mind  and  make  the  flesh  creep^  we  have  given 
it  all  the  praise  (if  praise  it  can  be  called)  which  %ve  dare  lu 
bea^Uiw.  Our  ta&te  and  our  judgnient  dike  levoll  at  tbi^  iind  iyf 
writings  und  die  greater  the  abUity  with  winth  it  may  be  executed 
ihe  woj  Mi  k  h — it  inculcates  no  lesson  of  conduct,  niannerh,  or  ma* 
lubty  ;  it  cannot  mend,  and  will  Dot  eveu  amusu  ilst  readers,  unless 
their  ta^le  have  been  deplorably  vitiated — it  fatigues  the  feelingt 
without  ititereiitiiig  the  underslandbg;  il  graluitouily  baraa&e^  the 
tieart,  and  \^  antoniy  adds  to  the  »tore^  abeady  too  j^resitt  of  painfial 
eeui^aUons.  The  author  has  powers,  both  of  coiiC4^}>lion  and  lan- 
guage, which  employed  in  a  happier  direction  mighty  |>erhapS|  (wc 
•peak  dubiously,)  give  him  a  name  among  those  whose  writings^ 
amuse  or  amend  their  ft  How -creature  s ;  but  we  take  tti€  liberty  of 
assunng  hini,  and  hope  that  he  may  be  in  a  teni|R'r  to  lii^len  to  ut^ 
tliat  the  style  which  he  has  adopted  in  the  present  publication 
merely  tendit  to  defeat  his  own  purpose,  if  he  really  had  any  othef 
object  in  view  than  that  of  leaving  the  wearied  reader,  after  « 
Mruggle  between  laughter  and  loathing,  in  doubt  whether  the  head 
or  the  licart  of  the  author  be  the  most  di^ea^d. 


Art.  VI.  An  Hhtarkal  Account  nf  ike  Rhe  and  Progress  of 
the  Bengal  Nai  he  Injtttttnf^from  ks  Jirst forma  lion  in  1 7^57  i*» 
l7!Jti,  u'hen  the  prestttt  Reguhttiom  tookplnce:  together  mth  a 
jyetaiiofthe  Services  on  irhich  the  several  ftattnimis  kuvt  heen 
emphi/ed  dtmng  thai  period.  By  the  late  Captain  Williamt, 
of  the  Invalid  Establish meiu  of  the  Bengal  Army.  8vo,  Lundoti. 
1817. 

'X'HE  title  of  tlu^  book  attracted  our  tioiiceT  »nd  we  were  grati- 
^  tied  by  a  perusal  of  it.  The  motives  wliicii  iuductfd  its  de- 
ceased uuibor  (an  otlicer  in  the  aervke  of  ilie  Eagt  fndia  Company) 
to  prepare  it  for  pubhcatian,  are  briefly  stated  in  the  introdnctorj 
pages.  Tlxe  original  work  has  been  grtaity  etihanced  in  value,  by 
me  kindness  of  a  brother  officer^  who  has  given  a  concise  but  able 
accQUQt  of  tjie  diaages  w  bich  have  taken  phice,  and  the  events  wbicb 
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h-Ase  nccuni-din  ihr  IVti^al  nimy,  filnce  A.D,  IT!)6»  the  jieriiid  at 
lAhtrli  the  tiarraiiv<;  of  Cuptaiii  W  ill  turns  cey^ieii. 

Thf^  subject  lit"  this  woik  i*  truly  iiUetc^tiiigy  and  we  ih»ll  rejoice 
lo  see  oth^ii  of  a  simihir  deii  n|>lion  ;  for  it  h  iiat  specious  theory, 
but  ail  acciimtrbtion  i»f  fads,  which  we  require  lo  ^nidti  uur  judg- 
nifut  ihnmgh  tli*^  difticuli,  urid,  we  may  say,  the  uvxful  task  of  go- 
^eniiitg  the  vast  doiiiinioiis  ^vbich  we  hitve  acquired  \n  ibe  Eaat; 
and  uouenre  more  imporlunl  thnn  tho^e  which  throw  [ight  upou  the 
cUaracler  of  that  aniiy,  by  whuMe  vahmr  and  atlacbnieut  the  great 
cotiqiiest  hm  been  principally  achieved,  and  without  whoue  conti- 
nued fiilelily  it  rantiot  be  preserved. 

ITie  decided  preftrei»ee  w  hich  a  great  firaportfon  of  the  tuhabi* 
tanls  of  Itidim  Imve  n^wwn  toward«i  the  rule  of  the  Hrttjih  govern- 
ment^ (»riginat*^d  in  se\tral  causes,  but  in  none  more  than  an  ob- 
ser^rutiou  of  the  courage  and  di^cipliite  of  it^  troops^  and  tlie  cotti* 
narative  iinperiority  both  in  regard  to  the  justice  and  perni^neuce  of 
Hi  civil  inslilolions.  Nation;)  wearied  out  with  the  dia»en!jiou$  and 
oppresfiom  of  barbarous  iiud  rival  chiefs,  found  (to  use  the  oriental 
phrase)  repose  wudur  ihe  shadow  of  its  protection;  and  the  great 
ina^s  of  the  jMeaple  fiave  bttn  bent (iled  in  their  coudiiion  by  the 
c\lf  niion  of  its  power — but  their  princes  have  almo^tt  all  falletr. — 
The  territories  nf  the  moriaichs  who  opposed,  and  who  supported 
this  govenniieat,  have  shared  the  same  fate — all  have  been  absorbed 
in  one  vortesc ;— the  only  difference  has  been,  that  the  one  has  pe- 
rjshird  by  a  suddeu  and  violent  death,  while  the  dissoluiion  of  tha 
oihcr  has  been  comparatively  easy  and  i^radual.  It  is  diliicult  ti> 
repress  those  feelings  which  the  past  view^  of  this  picture  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite;  one  of  the  moM  natural  and  le<^itmiate  sentittienU 
<»f  the  human  mind  leads  it  lo  r^ard  I  hat  power  which  has  been 
lotkg  establiethed  in  ancient  and  noble  funiilieH  with  respect,  if  not 
veneration.  It  is  the  great  link  of  order  in  every  society,  particu^ 
larly  in  those  where  the  rule  is  simple  and  despotic.  We  are  com- 
pelled by  the  impulse  of  diis  feeling;  to  regard  evei^  species  of 
usurpation  with  dt*igust,  but  aliove  all,  that  of  5lrnngrrsj  who  ap- 
pear to  the  genend  observer  to  have  subdued  the  nulives  of  one  of 
the  iinest  portions  of  the  earth,  with  no  view  but  the  sordid  and 
inglorious  one  of  rendering  their  land  a  source  of  profit,  or  at  least 
usiiii^  that  power  which  its  posnessiou  gave  them,  to  protect  a  pro* 
fittible  commerce.  British  India  cannot  be  considered  as  a  colony. 
Its  rank  i**  that  of  a  dependent  empire ;--aiid  though  the  chain  of 
c^umeciion  by  which  it  is  preserved  in  subject  ion  may  want  some 
uf  ihoM*  links  which  hove  ever  !x*cn  deemed  e^jsential  to  the  ma'm- 
tcriancc  of  power,  there  are  in  its  constitulituj,  advimtages  of  n» 
ordinary  magnitude.  One  of  the  most  sutkiiig  is,  thai  it  caiilains 
fcwej"  t>f  ihose  elemuntSi  w  hich  produce  acts  of  violence  and  injus- 
tice. 
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ifcfe;  ttiiii  anj  oilier  stale  in  llie  univer*e.  Its  governoi^  are  mere 
ministers,  wlio  are  contfouled  bv  tkeir  superiori^  in  Kugbndi  and 
checked  (if  ihej  attempt  any  unirise  or  illegiil  exercise  of  iheir  au- 
thfjriu)  b)  their  enlbagiiCM  if*  power  in  India* 

The  chanicler  of  ih*^  guveninient  diev  serve^  and  of  that  tbej 
preside  over^  precindi!:*  those  ebaflttions  of  persoiml  ambition 
which  ha  ire  so  often  hastened  the  dovi  nfail  of  other  kiugdotns ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  beiK^tit  derived  from  diat  calmuesH  and  exclu'^ 
»Tve  attention  to  ihe  public  inlercst^  wiilj  which  iheir  peculiar  con- 
dition enables  them  to  exercise  thtir  sovereign  functions,  is  the  chief 
ground  upon  which  wti  can  build  any  c\pectiitlon  of  the  duration 
of  tlic  cmpiixa  wc  liave  establiihcd,  Tlu^  empire  has  probabl  v  not 
yet  rearhed  its  5Senith— we  are  aware  of  all  the  dangers  of  its  in- 
creaS4%  Like  the  circle  in  the  water,  (he  verv  trace  of  our  po^er 
will^  in  all  probabibtv^  be  lost  in  expansion;  but  we  are  among 
those  who  doubt  the  pos^jbility  of  iixiog  the  limH^  of  our  career. 
E¥erY  effort  J  however,  should  be  made  to  retard  iu  As  European 
|K)ljtici:ins  we  maj  be  allowed  to  cxpresis  our  fear,  that  tlie  local 
government  of  India,  throughout  all  its  branches,  i%  impelled,  by  iti 
very  nature,  to  promote  change  and  the  ag^rimdi^tenicm  of  die  slate* 
Public  ofticers,  from  the  governor-general  to  the  lowest  of  those 
whri  Hold  stations  of  nny  eoogequeiicc,  mnj*t»  from  the  ephemeral 
cbanirter  of  their  power,  have  an  anxiety  to  recommend  tlieniselves, 
during  the  short  hour  of  their  authority ,  Xo  tlreir  superiors ;  »nd 
men  fif  the  most  di^iingtiinhetl  virtue  ami  talmvt  often  desire  action 
wiih  an  urdonr  X\\iii  makes  them  more  ready  to  coniUu  tliau  to 
attend  to  the  cold  dictates  of  moderation  and  prudence.  To  the 
Indian  govt! rnm«int  in  Englainl,  which  is,  on  the  other  baud,  per- 
il:! f»s  too  free  fiom  the  intiuenee  of  similar  motives,  belongs  the 
task  of  repres.Hing  and  keeping  within  due  limits,  ihikt  uaturnt 
spirit  of  ambition,  which  the  minds  of  those  imbibe  whose  attcntiou 
for  any  ^period  is  encltisively  Hsted  mi  India,  But  to  render  this 
dieck  eriicient,  it  i^  iietej^siury  that  thoi^  in  w  buse  hands  it  is  placed 
should  act  with  full  kno'^  ^d  with  the  most  enlar*jed  miri; 

otherwise  Uie  end  wilt  Li  i.     If  ordtrs  gruuiideii  ori  imper- 

fect knowledge,  narrow  viewii,  mnl  general  maxnntt  of  rule,  ^%inch 
are,  perbapti,  inapplicable  tu  the  actual  condition  of  tlie  eaipjre, 
wofA  to  passing  events,  are  sent  to  Inthu,  they  will,  lliey  must  be 
evaiied  or  neglected.  The  safety  of  tlie  slate  requifea' thai  tlicy 
should — and  after  ail*  though  we  imiy,  and  ought  to  wtt  ef«ry  en^ 
deavoiir  to  retard,  if  we  cauitot  arrest,  the  growth  of  mir  rastcm 
possessions,  still  events  will  occur  to  mock  eveiy  attempt  to  redtte^ 
6tir  conduct  in  die  pursuit  of  thi-*  policy  to  any  e\aci  law-<*  For 
let  UB  s^uppose  for  a  moment,  that  those  employed  to  govern  abroad 
were  tubdued  into  the  most  pussiv€Sind  imempassioped  matrumenl^ 
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ilbat  the  lovers  of  implicit  obedience  could  desire,  can  we  make  tlie 
plunderer  renounce  hU  love  of  plunder — ihc  vanqui^^lied  forgive 
bii  conqueror— or  the  faithless  maintain  his  engageiuents  ?  To  ut 
the  progress  of  our  power  in  India  appears,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
be  the  triumph  of  civitizatioD  and  knowledge,  over  rudenes*  and 
jguorancc.  States  vvhof^e  territories  adjoini  wboie  subjects  are  the 
lame  in  language  and  manners,  and  who  are  governed  on  such  o|>- 
posite  principles,  cannot  avoid  collision;  and  the  EagltHh  have 
alwjiys  been  in  a  situation  in  India  that  forbade  any  com  promise  of 
a  power,  the  peculiar  character  of  whtcii  has?  required  a  constant 
accession  to  that  impression  of  superiority  upon  which  li^  cjiist- 
cnce  depends.  This  principle,  or  rather  necessity  of  action^  for 
Ruch  it  would  appear,  has  propelled  us  forward;  till  our  empire  has 
attained  its  present  magnitude,  and  we  contenipLute  with  equal 
astonishment  and  awe,  the  political  phenomenon  of  a  few  strangen^^ 
whose  ships  have  conveyed  them  from  a  distant  isbnd  in  Europe, 
exercising  sovereign  sway  over  4/^KyflOO  square  miles  of  the  finest  ■ 
part  of  die  continent  of  Alia,  and  clainimg  as  their  indefeasible  ■ 
right,  the  allegiance  of  fifty  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  quaf* 
ter  of  tlie  globe. 

One  of  the  principal  lueans  by  which  this  eKtensive  conquest  hat 
been  made,  and  the  one  to  which  we  must  chiefly  truitt  for  its  de- 
fence, is  ihc  Native  army  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  at 
present  exceeds  150,0(K)  efieclive  men*  The  work  before  us  gives 
the  best  account  we  have  met  with,  of  the  origin  and  formatiou  of 
ttiat  part  of  this  great  army,  which  more  particularly  belongi«  to 
Bengal ; — but  we  iMve  made  it  our  duty  to  seek  other  sources  of 
information,  that  we  may  be  able  to  take  the  most  comprehensive 
view  of  a  subject  so  vital  to  our  eastern  empire  :  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Native  troops  at  Madras  and 
Bombay p  before  we  examine  the  facts  brought  before  us  by  Cap- 
tain Williams;  a  combined  view  of  the  whole  may  suggest  some 
reflections  on  the  means  which  appear  best  calculated  to  maintaiu 
the  efficiency,  and  preserve  the  attachment  of  the  Indian  army. 

Though  Bombay  was  the  first  possession  which  the  English  ob- 
tained in  the  east,  the  establishment  on  thajt  island  was  for  a  veiy 
long  period  on  too  limited  a  scale  to  maintain  more  tlian  its  Euro- 
pean garrison,  and  a  few  companies  of  disciplined  sepoys*  On  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  which  liecame  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  a  scene  of  warfare  between  the  English  and  French,  who 
mutually  aided  and  received  support  from  the  priticesof  thatqiutr*^ 
terj  the  natives  of  India  were  tirst  instructed  iu  European  Jisci- 
plitie.  During  the  siege  of  Madras,  which  took  place  in  A~D, 
1746,  a  number  of  peons,  a  species  of  irregular  infantry  armed 
with  awords  and  spears,  or  matchlocks,  wer^  enlisted  for  the  occa* 
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lion;  to  those  some  English  officers  were  attached ^  nmong  whom 
a  young  gentleman  of  the  civil  service^  of  the  name  of  Hsiliburtoi), 
^as  tlie  inoHt  iJistiagtiished,  lliia  gentleman^  >vho  had  been  re* 
warded  with  the  com  mission  of  a  jieutennnt,  was  employed  in  ihc 
ciisuukg  ye:ir  in  training  m  small  corps  of  natives  in  the  Eyropean 
manner ;  he  did  nut,  huwever^  live  to  perfect  that  system  which  lie 
appears  to  have  lirst  introduced  into  the  Madras  service. 

*  It  WAS  by  one  of  our  own  sepoys/  {the  Council  of  Fort  St,  David 
observe,  in  a  dispatch  dated  the  '2d  September^  174^8,  in  which  they 
pass  an  eyUigium  m\  the  character  of  Mr*  Haliburton,)  *  that  be  had 
tlie  miiifortuike  t(k  I^k^  kilhd,  who  shot  him  upon  his  reprimanding  him 
for  s*ime  ot!eiice ; — the  poor  gentleman  (they  add)  died  next  day,  and 
the  villain  dtd  not  live  so  long,  for  his  comrades  that  stood  by,  cut  hina 
to  piectrs  immediately i' 

It  appears  from  other  authorities,  that  the  first  sepoys  who  uere 
raised  by  the  En^liuh,  were  either  Mahomedans,  or  Hindoos  of 
tery  high  cast»  beitig  chiefly  rajpoots ;  and  the  event  we  have  i  ela- 
ted marked  the  two  strongest  fiiclinga  of  the  mindi^  of  tlicse  classes, 
resentment  fur  real  or  supposed  injury,  and  attachment  to  their 
leader.  The  name  of  Mr.  Halihurton  wa»  long  cherislied  by  ihe 
Madras  native  troops,— and  about  tv\enty  years  ago,  m\  an  exmmH 
nation  of  old  granti,  some  veterans,  wearing  medals,  appeared,  is 
claimants^  who  called  themselves  Salieb  Ka  Sepoy,  or  Haliburton'i 
soldiers p  One  of  the  first  services  on  which  the  regular  sepoy i  of 
Madras  were  employed,  was  the  defence  of  Arcot,  A.D*  J 75 1, 
The  particulars  of  that  siege,  which  forms  a  remarkable  feature  ia 
the  life  of  the  celebrated  Clive,  have  been  given  by  an  eloquent  and 
faithful  hibtorien  ;*  but  he  has  not  informed  u»  of  one  occurrence 
that  took  |ilace,  and  which,  as  it  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
Indiati  soldiers,  well  merited  to  be  preserved.  When  provisions 
were  very  low,  the  Hindoo  sepoys  entreated  their  commander  to 
allow  them  to  boil  the  rice  (the  only  food  left)  for  the  whole  garri- 
son. '  Your  English  soldiers,'  they  staid,  '  can  eat  from  our  hands, 
though  we  cannot  from  theirs — we  will  allot  as  their  share  every 
grain  of  the  rice,  and  subsist  ourselves  by  drinking  the  water  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled/— We  have  received  this  remarkable  anec* 
dote  from  an  authority  %ve  cannot  doubt,  as  it  refers  to  the  molt 
unexceptionable  contemporary  wi messes. 

During  all  the  wars  of  Clive,  of  Lawrence,  of  Smith,  and  of 
Coote^  the  sepoys  of  Madras  continued  to  display  the  same  valour 
and  attachment*  In  the  years  17B0^  Bl  and  ^'i,  they  suffered  hard- 
ships  of  a  nature  almost  unparalleled  ;  there  wias  hardly  a  corps  that 
was  not  twenty  months  in  arrears;  they  were  supported,  it  is  true, 
by  a  daily  allowance  of  rice,  but  this  was  not  enough  to  save  many 
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or  tlieif  fiiinill«s  hv^m  i»einsr  ^^  viciimi  of  that  tkeadfiil  iknntic 
%*4iich,  ciariii|r  lUci^e  years,  wasted  die  Conjpaijy*it  dutntiTkim  ti 
lnt!m,  Thfii  fuit'litv  iwvcr  guve  way  in  tlii;*  hour  of  extretne  trials 
mid  tliey  f^yM^^  \\M\\  gmtitufie  and  aUachmfint  llie  kindtw»»  itH  ' 
rxnlsidefalioti  with  which  ihey  wt?re  treated  by  thciT  Eurupral 
offirersj  \vl»o»  briii^  faw  in  iiunibcr,  biit|  genera  tly  speak  in*^,  ver 
rifjcitntj  tried  every  nietiiH  thiit  could  conciliate  the  irgmrd,  excili 
Ihepride*,  or  stimulate  the  valour  of  those  they  comiuundetL 

lu  rhV  cuinpaii^iis  of  f7fK>  and  OL  against  Tip  poo  SidUHwu 
•ppoTM  of  tSu'*  i:^tJhlisKiiHMU  shtzvvcd  their  u?sual  it4*nl  mid  coumg€| 
but  the  nuinher  of  liur<r|»ryu  troop?*   which  were  now  iiittTinixi 
tvith  tlieiri,  IcHirued  their  tppportiinrties  of  distinguijthing  thtntselve 
—find  though  improved  b  discipline,  ilicy  perhaps  fell  in  thdrowit 
fstiiuMlion,      I'he  uutive  iiriny,  iu  i^ouie  degree,  became  a  sccondar 
one,  and  tho  pritlo  of  tlione  of  whom  it  was  eonipoaed  wa*  loweupdj 
We  are  urither  qucsliouius^  th*^  necessity  of  tht?  incrra^Jcd  nnmb 
uf  his  insijrsly's  troops,  which  were  employed  in   India  at  thill 
period,  nt  the  propriety   of  allottiiTg  to  their   strperior   streiigtil 
ttnd  active  cnumge,  services  of  the  greatest  danger^  «nd  couac 

Suently  uf  pre-emineDt  honour; — vie  only  speak  to  the  effect  which 
le  change  made  lu  the  minds  of  the  native  army.  Ttu-  camp»ig:iiftl 
of  Lord  Comwnllis  and  General  Mead<nvs  were  certatniy  not  inft**| 
iiur,  eit!*er  in  their  operatiom  or  rentdis,  to  those  of  Sir  Eyrei 
Cootc  ;  and  every  officer  can  tell  how  difteienlly  they  are  regarded  J 
by  the  sepoys »  who  served  tn  both ;  dn*  latter  nniy  bring  to  their | 

,  ^lemory  the  disfres'^es  aorl  hard*(hips  wbi^h  they  suffered,  and  per- 
liapa  the  recollection  of  children  %vho  |)€ri§hed  from  famine — ^hull 
It  is  associated  with  a  sense  of  their  own  Imfiortancc,  at  that  period,  I 
to  the  government  tlicy  served,  with  the  pride  nf  fidelity  and  pnticni 
Valour*     Tlie  pictures  of  these  tlirec  distinguished  leaders  are  in  tlid 
great  ri>oni  of  the  eKchange  at  Madras — to  that»  {\ve  ^pcak  of  teit 

'  yearn ag(>,)  uhen  a  battalion  conies  into  ganison,  the  old  ^|mya  lead 
their  families.     WaliU  .xwd  Mettdoux  (these  are  the  names  by  whkit ' 
llie  two  first  commanders  are  known  to  them)  are  pohitcd  out  as  freal 
tiud  bravti  chiefs;  but  it  la  to  the  image  of  their  favourite,  Coote, 
|he  pilgi  image   is  made,  and  the  youngest  of  their  children 
tatt^ht  to  pny  a  res|>e€t  bordering  on  devotion  to  this  revered  leadcf.  1 
Tn  the  year   1796,  new  regulations  were  introduced   into  the 
Indian  army,  the  whole  form  of  which  was  in  fact  changed.     In- 1 
itead  of  single  battalions  of  a  thousanti  men,  commanded  bv  a  cap* 
tain  wlio  wax  selected  from  tlje  llnropeau corps  in  the  [Inn,  Com*! 
pan}*s  service,  and  a  subaltern  to  each  company ;  they  were  formed  I 
Jnto  ri^gimcnts  of  two  battidions,  to  which  oBicers  were  ap|ioiute<i 

^Of  tlie  same  rank  and  nearly  uf  the  same  number  as  to  B-btttalionJ 

Jii  the  service  of  hU  majestv.     ITie  good  efiectv  of  diis  change,  osJ 
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for  as  rdated  to  ihe  tcm|>er  aiid  aUachment  of  ibe  iiiUve  army  ^ 
Furl  Si.  George,  have  been  questioned  by  an  offirer  of  lli;*t  isla- 
blbliment^  who  wa^sJVfmi  local  exptTierice  well  qualified  tnjndi^e,*— r 
Tiiat  ihe  u|tpear»tKe  and  dh*  i|>ljiie  uf  ihese  troops  have  been  im- 
proved, ijmre  jh  no  doubt ;  mHi  they  Imve  in  the  campaign  against 
:*»mngapatu(ti  in  ITl^/,  and  ni  iht  recent  war  with  the  Mabnilia% 
tbcwn  their  usual  patience  i*nd  cournge;  but  events  huve  occnrriid 
to  prove  ibat  tht^ir  affections  wer^  not  only  capable  of  being  ahca* 
«t€?d  frvm  their  Enroj^ean  uffiecrfe,  but  lliat  tlity  could  becoiue  tbeir 
tiiurdtTcrs.  It  is  not  here  tiieaiit  lo  enler  into  the  purlicul:»rs  of 
tbe  mutiny  at  VelWe,  wfncb  came  liiveaslio(;l  to  djs|>el  die  clmmi 
o\  hah'  a  centnrVj  and  lo  shew  by  wliat  a  tenure  our  empire  is  !icld; 
but  we  are  certainly  dis^fyoBed  to  think,  vitiXh  die  yfliccr  to  whom  we 
\mvQ  alluded,  that  this  event  could  not  have  lalica  plnc^,  had  die 
lies  which  Ibrnieriy  e\is$ted  in  the  native  army  not  been  much 
wtakened^  if  not  entirely  broken; — of  w bat  bas  since  occuned,  we 
forbear  lo  jpeak,  but  we  are  assured  that  time,  and  tlic  e0orti  of 
great  wisdom,  can  alone  afford  a  bop«  of  a  radical  cure  to  ibe  deep 
wounds  that  have  been  inflicted. 

The  geitei-al  history  of  ibe  native  army  of  Fort  St.  George  ii 
9bort.  Sepoy  Si  were  iirgt  ditKiplined,  as  has  been  £tatmi|  on  djst 
«f4labbgbment,  in  l74Jti;  they  were  at  dial  pc nod,  and  for  some 
linie  afterwards,  in  indepiMident  conipiinie^,  under  snbadars  c^r  na:- 
tive  captains,  Midjuined  Esof,  one  nf  llie  inoM  dr^Unguishcd  of 
tbose  orticers*,  rose  by  his  hilents  and  courage  to  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  whole  ;  and  the  name  of  diis  hero,  for  such  he  w  a*, 
occurs  almo^it  a^  often  in  ihe  page  of  the  English  historiaji  f  of 
India,  as  dial  of  Lawrence  and  Cijve*  As  die  nnmbtiN  of  the  na- 
tive army  increased y  the  fortn  ebau(^ed.  In  A.D*  17ti(j,  we  luid 
ten  battalions  of  I0<)0  men  eatii,  imd  ibrde  rAuopcan  ofBcers  to 
tiacb  corps.  In  1770,  ihcie  were  tiJiUcn  battalioji>  of  &indbur 
strength;  and  in  I7hl,  the  nu4iiber  ot  tins  ai my  bad  increp^ied  to 
'iO(J<;  n*ftive  cavalry,  and  'iH,LMMi  infantry;  a  considerable  icduction 
was  auirW  «l  this*  prrj<>d — but  subse<jncril  wars  aod  coiiquests  \\\%\^ 
XPlised  u  grtat  im^rea^ef  and  die  pn^sent  elective  strength  of  tlie 
^iVUl^'e  ai'my  of  Eort  St,  Ge^ii^e  coiiHiHtft  of  eijtht  regiaieots  of  c»- 
liitiifllitiitid  tweiity-foiu-  regiments  or  fmty-eight  battalions  of  native 
liiwiiiy.  I'bere  ^re  be^iides  several  tnjup§  of  lior^e  artillery,  «»oiiie 
hattallonfi  of  gmi  U^caf'^,  and  a  veiy  lar^^e  invalid  establiiNhment. 

A  few^  remarks  on  the  appeaianre  and  coiiduci  of  diks  army,  with 
tome  anecdotes  of  reujarkabfe  iiidividnalH,  %\ill  fully  ilhiNtfate  it/i 
cliaracter,  and  caiivey  to  die  nnndormecl  reader  a  jwjst  idea  of  the 
dtments  of  wbtch  it  is  comfK>^d. 

The  native  cavalry  of  Fort  St.  George  \i^3  originally  ra!8t?ift^ 
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the  nabob  of  tbe  Carnatic.  The  first  corpi  embodied  into  a  regi- 
ment under  the  coinmand  of  European  officers,  on  the  ^ug^estion 
of  General  Jostipii  Smith,  servfd  in  the  campaign  of  I76t>,  in 
the  MyS4>re.  From  J  77 1  to  1770,  tlie  ravalrj  force  wai  greatly 
augmented,  but  then  again  declined  both  in  nnmbersand  efScieiH:y, 
The  proportion  that  was  retained,  nominatly  in  the  semce  of  the 
Kabob^  but  ictuall)'  in  thit  of  the  Compauv,  served  in  the  cam* 

I  paigns  of  1780,81,82  and  S3,  and  was  formally  tran«lerrcd,  with 
the  European  officerft  attached  to  it,  to  the  Conipnuy's  service  in 
1784.  llie  prospect  of  fortune  which  the  liberality  of  an  Indian 
J>rince  offered,  attracted  lo  this  corps  many  active  and  etiterpriiing 
Europeiin  officers,  and  die  favour  which  a  native  court  extetiiied  to 
h»  choicest  troopa,  tilled  the  nuiks  of  its  regiinents  of  regular  ca- 
valry with  the  prime  of  ihe  Mahomedan  youth  *  of  the  Carnatic. 
When  this  corps  was  in  the  service  of  the  nabob  of  the  C»rnatk, 
though  it  was  often  very  highly  disititiguished,  the  intriguer  of  a  venal 
court,  and  irregular  payment!^,  caused  frequent  mutinies.  Since  it 
las  been  transferred  to  the  Company's  establishment,  ti  period  o{ 
more  than  thirty  years,  its  career  has  bcKU  olH^  of  faithful  >ervjct^, 
and  of  brilliant  achievement,  unstained  by  any  example  that  we  can 
recollect  of  disaffection  or  of  defeat.  The  two  severest  trials  of 
the  courage  md  discipline  of  this  corps  were  at  Assaye  and  Vel* 

^lore; — in  both  these  lervices  they  were  associated  with  the  lyth 

^  dragoons. 

The  distinguished  commarider  +  of  that  gallant  rogrmcnt  had, 
from  the  day  of  its  arrival  in  India,  laboured  to  establish  the  ties  of 
niutual  and  cordial  regard  between  the  European  and  native  sol- 
diers. His  success  was  complete^ — ^bis  own  fame,  while  he  reniaioed 
in  India,  was  promoted  by  their  combined  efforts — and  the  friend* 

^  ahip  which  he  established  and  which  had  continued  for  many  yearS| 
%a9,  after  his  departure,  consummated  upon  the  plains  of  Awstye^ 
At  the  most  critical  moment  of  a  battle  which  ranks  atnr^ngst  the 
hardest  fought  of  those  that  have  been  gained  by  the  illustriout 
Wellington,  the  British  dragoons,  when  making  their  entreitietli 
efforts,  saw  their  Asiatic  fellow-soldiers  '  keep  pace  for  pace,  and 
lilow  for  every  blow/  A  more  arduous  task  awaited  the  latter, 
when  the  battalions  of  native  infantry  which  formed  the  garrison  of 
Vellore  were  led  by  the  infatuation  of  the  moment  to  rise  upon  a^nd 
mttrder  the  Europeans  of  that  garrison.     Tbe  fidelity  of  the  native 

•  There  cannot  be  men  mofe  i^ulled  from  their  franje  and  diipositi^ifi  for  the  duty  4iC 
ligbt  taviilry,  thmn  those  of  which  thii  corps  h  C4>mposed*  Thry  «rr,  ceneraJh  ^P^' 
IflR,  fmni  Jiw  feet  fiw  to  fite  fret  ten  inchej  hi  height,  of  light  but  active  nrnke.  Ilidr 
itreitgth  \s  prexrred  mnd  improved  by  tnodentSon  in  their  diet,  uid  liy  esercbes 
cammon  to  the  miliary  tnbe,  and  which  v«  oUcukled  lo  iDorcase  the  imucuUf 
feree. 

t  The  present  Gen«7al  Sii  Jaku  Floyd,  Buu  I 
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Favalry  did  not  shri»k  from  ibis  severe  uial,  and  after  the  gales  of 
the  fortress  were  blown  open,  their  sabres  m  ere  as  deeply  *  stained 
m  tbo»e  of  tlie  Englisli  dragoons  wjtli  tbe  blaod  of  their  misguided 
and  guifty  country  men. 

But  a  few  luthentic  anecdotes  of  some  of  the  most  distinguisned 
individuals  of  the  native  cavalry  of  Madras  will  shew  better  tlian 
volumes  the  high  spirit  wbicfi  pervades  that  corps. 

In  the  campaign  of  1791,  when  Secunder  B^,  one  of  the  oldest 
stibadars  of  the  native  cavalr},  was  riding  at  a  little  distance  in  the 
flank  of  his  troop^  two  or  three  horsemen  of  Tippoo's  army,  fa- 
voured by  some  bra <ih wood,  came  suddetily  upon  him  ;  the  combat 
had  hardly  commenced^  when  the  sou  of  tlie  ^iubadar,  who  was  a 
havildar  or  seijeant  in  the  same  regiment,  flew  to  his  father's  aid, 
and  sjlew  the  foremost  of  his  opponents ;  the  oibei^  fled,  but  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  rage  of  the  old  man  at  his  son's  conduct ; — 
he  put  him  instantly  under  a  guard,  and  insisted  upon  his  being 
brought  to  condign  punishment  for  quitting  his  ranks  without  leave. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Colonel  Floyd,  who  com- 
manded the  force,  could  reconcile  him  to  the  disgrace  he  conceived 
be  had  suffered  (to  use  his  own  expression)  *  from  his  enemy  being 
taken  from  him  by  0  presumptuous  boy  in  front  of  his  regiment.* 

Cawder  Beg,  late  subadar  of  the  fourth  regiment,  may  be  deemed 
throughout  bis  life  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the 
native  cavalry  of  Madras.  In  171)0,  he  was  attached  to  Colonel 
Floyd  as  an  orderly  snbadar,  when  that  officer,  who  bad  been 
reconnoitring  with  a  small  detachmeat,  was  attacked  by  a  conside- 
rable body  of  the  enemy's  horse.  Nothing  but  the  greatest  eser- 
lions  of  every  individual  could  have  saved  the  party  from  being  cut 
off.  Those  of  Cawder  Beg  were  the  most  conE^picuous^,  and  they 
received  a  reward  of  which  he  was  proud  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life ; 
an  English  sabre  was  sent  to  him,  with  the  name  of  Colonel  Floyd 
upon  it,  and  an  inscription  stating  tiiat  it  was  the  renard  of  valour. — 
But  personal  courage  was  the  least  quality  of  Cawder  Beg^ — bii 
talents  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  exercise  of  military  command. 
During  the  campaign  of  1799,  it  was  essential  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  looties,  a  species  of  Cossack  horse,  from  penetrating  be- 
tween the  columns  and  the  rear  guard,  and  plundering  any  part  of 
that  immense  train  of  provisions  and  luggage  which  it  wati  neces- 
sary to  carry  to  Seringa patam, — Cawder  Beg,  with  two  or  three  of 
his  relations  from  the  native  cavalry,  and  a  select  body  of  infantry^ 
^vere  placed  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Malcolm,f  ^ho  was  then 
political  representative  with  the  army  of  the  subah  of  tlie  Deckan^ 

•  Wc  «t{ite  tbb  fact  upon  ilic  high  aiithurity  of  u  rt^^pectJtMe  olGcert  whw  bdoiiged 
U>  ihc!  l9Ui  dmgoomt  utd  wa«  wllh  theitj  on  tliii  jucniomlik  occmiion^ 
t  Now  %\t  Johii  Uilcojm. 
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and  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  the  troops  of  that  prince* 
Captain  Malcolm,  who  had  applied  for  Cawder  Beg  on  account 
of  hb  reputation,  prevailed  upon  Meer  Ailum,  the  leader  of  the 
subuh's  forces,  to  place  a  corps  of  2000  of  his  best  regular  horie 
under  the  subadar's  orders.  Two  duys  after  the  corpe  was  formed, 
an  orderly  trooper  came  up  to  Captain  Malcolm,  and  iold  him 
that  Cawder  Beg  was  engaged  with  some  of  the  enemy's  horsemen. 
Captain  Malcolm  liastened  to  the  spot,  with  some  alarm  for  the 
feault,  and  determined,  if  Cawder  Beg  was  victor,  to  reproye  hifn 
most  severely  for  a  conduct  so  uiisiiiled  to  the  station  in  which  he 
bad  been  placed,  llie  fears  he  entertained  for  his  safety  were 
soon  dispelled,  as  he  saw  him  advancing  on  foot  with  two  swords 
in  his  hand,  which  he  hastened  to  present  to  Captain  Malcolm, 
begging  at  the  sanrie  time  he  would  restrain  his  indignatioa  at  his 
apparent  rashness,  till  he  heard  his  reasons;  then,  speakiiig  to  him 
aside,  he  said, — 

*  Though  the  general  of  the  Nizam's  army  was  convinced  by  your 
statement  of  my  competence  to  the  command  you  have  entrusted  me 
with,  I  observed  that  the  high  born  and  high  titled  leaders  of  the  horse 
he  placed  under  my  orders  looked  at  my  close  jacket,**^  straight  panta- 
loons,  and  European  boots,  with  contempt,  and  thought  themselves  dis- 
graced by  being  told  to  ohey  me — I  was  therefore  tempted,  on  seeing  a 
well  mounted  horseman  of  Tippoo's  challenge  fteir  whole  line,  to  ac- 
cept a  combat,  which  they  declined.  1  promised  not  to  use  fire  arms, 
and  succeeded  in  cutting  him  down ;  a  relation  came  to  avenge  his  death, 
I  wounded  him,  and  have  bmught  him  prisoner.  You  will  (he  added, 
smiling)  hear  a  good  report  of  me  at  the  durbar  (court)  of  Meer  Ailum 
this  evening — and  the  service  will  go  od  better  for  what  has  passed,— 
and  I  promise  most  sacredly  to  fight  no  more  single  combats.' 

When  Captain  Malcolm  went  in  the  evening  to  visit  the  Nizam's 
gurwal,  he  found  at  his  tent  a  number  of  tlie  principal  chiefs,  and 
among  others,  those  that  had  been  with  Cawder  Beg ;  with  whose 
praises  he  was  assailed  from  every  quarter.  '  He  was/  they 
said,  *  a  perfect  hero,  a  Rustum  ;t  it  was  an  honour  to  be  cokh* 
manded  by  so  great  a  leader.'  'llie  consequence  was,  as  the  subadar 
had  anticipated — that  ihediflFerent  cliiefs  who  were  placed  uader 
him  vied  ni  respect  and  obedience;  and  so  well  were  the  iRcetsant 
efforts  of  this  body  directed,  that  ^carcely  a  load  of  grain  waa  lost: 
hardly  a  day  passed  that  the  activity  and  stratagem  of  Cawder 
Beg  did  not  delude  some  of  the  enemy's  plunderers  to  their  de* 
struction. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  actioDtof 
this  gallant  officer ;  he  was  the  native  aide-de-camp  of  Geaeial 

*  The  native  troops  in  tbc  Englijib  service  wesr  ft  uniform  very  like  that  ci  Euro- 
peans. 

t  The  Fenian  Hercules. 
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Dtigald  Campbell,  when  that  officer  reduced  the  ceded  dt«trirti  ;♦— 
he  attended  Sir  Arthur  Wdlesley  {\\\e  preseut  Duke  oJ"  VVellhi^tmiJ 
ill  the  ciiaipuigii  of  TtsOJ,  and  wan  etii|dc?)ed  by  thai  ofticer  lu  flie 
inost  coutidcDtuil  inaimer,  At  the  cud  *yi  tins  campttign,  duiitig 
which  he  had  several  opportuuitK'S  ut  disdngui^hbg  luiu^elf.  Caw- 
der  Beg,  who  had  received  a  peiisiou  from  the  Englbh  govmiineut, 
and  vdiose  pride  wan  Huttered  b)  bt^itkg  created  an  oniruhl  of  the 
deckan  by  the  Nizam^  retired,  but  lie  did  tiot  long  t-njo)  the 
distniction  he  had  obtained, — he  died  ia  1B(K3,  worn  uut  niih 
itie  exce!»8ive  fatigue  lo  which  he  had  for  many  year*  i.'Apos€tl 
himself. 

The  body  guard  of  the  governor  of  Madras,  which  consisU  of 
about  one  hundred  men,  has  alwayg  beett  a  very^  seleei  corp»,  snid 
ihe  notice  and  attention  with  v^hich  both  the  native  officers  and 
tneii  of  the  corps  have  invaiiably  been  I  re  a  led,  muy  be  adduced  as 
one  ol  the  cau^^t  w  liich  have  ltd  to  ii^  ubtaiuing  dii»  tine  lion  in  every 
•ervice  ott  which  tt  hnj*  bin:n  enipliiyeth 

Ihi  the  IJihof  May,  17yi»  Lord  Cornwall  is  Teturned  htK  tlianks 
in  the  warmest  teim^  lo  tftig  savA\  corpa  and  its  gal  but  conniiand- 
ifig  officer,  Captain  Alexander  Grant,  for  a  charge  n»»de  upon  the 
etieuiv.  It  obtained  still  furdier  distinction  under  Captain  James 
Graut,  tlie  brother  of  its  former  cammiukder,  when  employed  in 
die  jear  1801  aguiiBt  tiie  Foiigars,  a  race  of  warlike  muu  who 
inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the  Madras  territory.  Hiere  are»  iut 
deed,  few  examples  of  a  nnjre  desperate  and  succeisful  charge  ihitn 
was  made  during  that  service  by  this  small  corps,  upon  a  phalauK 
of  resolute  pikemen^  more  than  double  its  own  numbers;  and  the 
behaviour  of  Shaikh  Ibrahim,  the  senior  eubadar,(a  native  captain^) 
on  that  occasion,  merjt»  to  be  commemorated* 

'Wm  oiiicer,  who  was  ahke  remarkable  for  hh  gallautry  and  unri- 
valled skiil  as  a  horseman,  ao  tic  J  pa  ted  ^  from  hi*  expcrieijce  of  the 
enemy,  all  that  would  happen.  He  told  Captain  Grant  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  fate  of  those  who  led  the  charge,  at  thesam# 
moment  tliat  he  urged  it,  aud  heard  w  ith  animated  delight  the  reso- 
lution of  bi$  commatider  to  attempt  an  exploit  which  was  to  reflect 
such  glory  on  die  corps.  The  leaders  of  the  body  guard,  aud 
almost  one-third  of  its  number,  fell^  as  waa  es  pec  ted  ;  but  the 
ahocJt  broke  the  order  of  their  opponents, and  diey  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  Shaikik  ibrahim  was  pierced  with  sjeveral  pikts,  one 
was  in  the  throat ;  he  held  his  hand  to  tbii,  as  if  eager  to  keep  life 
till  he  asked  the  ftito  of  Captain  Grant,     The  man  of  >a  hom  he 

*  HitM  dutiicU,  which  were  coded  to  Ibe  Eaglkb  fo^^sfnineDt  hy  Uic  trt-^t^  of 
firrin^|i«tBtnt  ui  1799,  ite  bct««rii  Hyiore  pruper,  aad  Ike  tcfnioriei  af  il)ir  Suiink 
if  Ihe  Deeknu. 

-f  Be  rcceiTfd  the  litk  ©f  Ciwder  Km*  Kbm,  off  Ctwdcr  tlw  &? otircd  bnl. 
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inquireci  |K>inted  to  that  officefj  who  was  Ijiiig  on  the  groundf  and 
apparently  dead^  with  a  pike  tlirougb  his  Uingsi ;  the  sul>adar,  with 
mi  i-xprcsston  of  regret  th^it  he  had  disdained  to  shew  fur  hh  own 
fute,  ptilled  ihe  pike  from  the  wound p  and  insUntl>  expired*  Hit 
character  and  his  behaviour  in  the  last  iiiotiient  uf  hi«  e\i?»tence  arc 
fully  described  tn  the  fallowing  General  Order,  which  was  issued 
on  this  occasion  by  tlie  govenunent  of  Fort  St.  Geurge. 

*  A  rare  com bi nation  of  lalenls  has  rendered  the  character  of  Shaikli 
Ibrahim  familiar  to  the  officers  of  the  army  :  to  cool  decision  and  daring 
valour,  he  added  that  sober  judgment  and  those  honouritble  sentiments^ 
that  raised  him  far  above  the  level  of  his  rank  in  life.  An  exploit  of 
uncommon  energy  and  personal  exertion  terminated  his  career,  and 
the  last  effort  of  his  voice  breathed  honour,  attachment,  and  ddelity. 

'  The  Governor  in  Council,  desirous  of  shewing  to  the  army  hi* 
Lordship's*  sense  of  the  virtue  and  aiiainments  which  have  rendered 
the  death  of  this  native  officer  a  severe  loss  to  the  service,  has  been 
pleased  to  confer  on  bis  family  a  pension  equal  to  the  pay  of  a  suUadar 
of  the  Body-guard,  being  JO  pagodas  per  month  ;  and  his  lordship  has 
further  directed  that  a  cerdficate  to  this  efiect,  translated  into  Persian 
and  Hindostanee,  may  be  presented  to  the  fumily,  as  a  record  of  the 
gift,  and  a  tribute  to  t^ie  memory  of  the  brave  subadar  Shaikh  Ibrahim/ 

The  posthumous  praise  given  to  Shaikh  Ibrahim  appeared  to 
have  inspired  others  with  a  desire  to  share  his  fate,  tliat  they  might 
attain  his  fame*  A  jemadar  of  the  snnie  corps,  some  days  after- 
wards, bein^  appointed  w  itb  a  few  select  men  to  watch  a  road, 
where  it  was  thought  the  chief  whom  they  were  attacking  might  try 
to  escape  with  one  or  two  followers,  determined  when  a  whole  co- 
lumn catne  out  to  make  an  attempt  against  its  leader,  and  such  wii 
the  surprize  at  seeing  live  or  six  horsenieti  ride  into  a  body  of  be- 
tween two  or  three  hundred  men,  that  he  had  cut  down  the  chief 
before  they  recovered  from  their  astonishment;  he  succeeded  in 
riding  out  of  the  column,  but  was  soon  afterwards  ihot.  He  had, 
when  he  meditated  this  attack,  sent  a  person  to  inform  Captain  J. 
Grant  (who  had  recovered  of  his  wounds)  of  his  inientioti :  *  The  J 
captain  will  discover/  he  observed,  '  that  there  are  more  Shaikh  ■ 
Ihrahtms  than  one  in  the  Body-guard,'  Captain  Grant,  wheu  the  ™ 
service  was  over,  erected  tombs  over  these  gallant  officers:  a  con- 
stant lamp  is  kept  at  them,  which  is  supported  by  m  triHing 
monthly  donation  from  every  man  in  the  Body-guard,  and  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  corps  is  perpetuated  by  the  contemplation  of  these 
feginienlal  shrines  (for  such  they  mav  be  termed)  of  heroic  valour. 

Shaikh  Mi>heedeeii,  a  stibadar  of  the  body-guard  of  Madraa, 

•  Ijord  Clivc  (ibe  pwwut  Lord  FowU)  w»»  «l  iith  pcriad  liuvemor  of  Miulnu  | 
tritt  it  ii  but  ji^tkc:  Ui  tbftl  tiohk'uutn  to  »tate  Ituil  virturt  Uleat»  or  YaJmir,  eilbcf  m 
European  or  »«IU4%  ^cf«  ci^rialu  uiidvr  Uts  sikkiubtnitiom  nf  Ktlujibg  ftbli^Uim  «iiU 
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who  was  one  of  the  first  officers  mppointed  to  the  corps  of 
native  horse  artillery  recently  raised  on  that  establtshmentf  accotn- 
|>anied  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Persiaj  and  was  left  with  a  dt^tacU- 
meiit  ot\i\%  corps  under  the  com  man  4  of  Captain  Liud^ay^  to  aid 
in  insitrncting  the  Persians  in  military  tactics.  This  small  body  of 
men  and  their  gullant  European  commander  w  ere  engaged  in  se- 
veral campaigns  in  Georgia,  and  their  conduct  hns  obtained,  not 
only  for  the  iiubadar,  but  for  all  the  men  of  bis  party,  marked  bo* 
iinurs  and  reward,  both  from  the  Persian  government  and  their 
own.  Their  exertions  received  additional  importance  from  the 
scene  on  which  they  acted,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  tlie  future 
beneiits  which  may  result  from  tlie  display  of  the  superior  courage 
and  discipline  of  the  native  soldiers  of  India  on  the  hankie  of  the 
Araxes. 

llie  native  infantry  of  Madras  is  generally  composed  of  Maho* 
medans  and  llindoas  of  good  ca<*t :  at  its  first  eslahlishment  none 
were  enlisted  but  men  of  high  military  tribes.  In  the  progress  of 
time  a  considerable  change  took  place,  and  natives  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  enrolled  in  the  service.  Though  some  corps  that  were 
almost  entirely  formed  of  tJie  lowest  and  mmX  despised  races  of 
meit  obtainecl  considenibfe  reputation,  it  was  feared  their  encou- 
ragement might  produce  disgust,  and  particularly  when  tliey  gained^ 
as  they  frequently  did,  the  rank  of  officers*  Orders  were  in  con- 
sequence given  to  recruit  from  none  but  the  most  respectable 
classes  of  society ;  and  many  consider  the  regular  and  orderly  be- 
haviour of  these  men  as  one  of  the  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  this  system. 

The  infantry  sepoy  of  Madras  is  rather  a  small  man,  but  he  is  of 
an  active  make,  and  capable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue  upon  a 
very  glender  diet.  We  find  no  man  arrive  at  greater  precision  in  it  1 1 
his  military  exercises;  his  moderation,  his  sobriety,  Ids  patience, 
give  him  a  steadiness  that  is  almost  unknown  to  Europeans  -  but 
though  there  exists  in  this  body  of  men  a  fitness  to  attam  niechanicai 
perfection  as  soldiers,  there  are  no  mttx  whose  mind  it  is  of  more 
consequence  to  study*  The  most  marked  general  feature  of  the 
character  of  the  natives  of  India  is  a  proneness  to  obedieneei  ac- 
companied by  a  great  susceptibility  of  good  or  had  usage;  and 
there  are  few  in  that  counlr)'  who  are  more  imbued  with  these  feel- 
ings than  the  class  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  llie  sepoys  of 
Madras,  when  kindly  treated,  have  invariably  shewn  great  attach- 
ment* to  the  service ;  and  when  we  know  that  this  class  of  men 

•  In  old  corpi  that  ha^e  been  chiefly  recruited  wrUKim  the  ttrnlurie*  whicK  bate 
been  long  »n  the  posaesaion  of  the  Company,  deaertion  is  of  very  ra/e  occurrence. 

The  first  battalion  of  Uie  ^d  native  infantry  nuirched  in  1605  frum  iieir  Mudura,  of 
which  diitrict  and  Trichinopolj  a  great  proportion  of  iti  men  were  natives,  to  the 
banki  »f  the  Ttpte^t  a  dbtanc?  «if  ah^ve  %  thooMsd  nukt,  wMquI  an*  ikiertkiii ! 
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can  be  bfought,  uilbout  hur^hticei  or  puiibltinjeii^  U>  ijie  hagliotl 
dtitci|iliii<-,  \ie  iicilhtr  can  nor  ougtil  to  huv*?  skuy  toleration  tor  lhci#e 
who  purBiie  a  diftcit-iit  s)&u  in  ;  ulmI  Ui^  tuiiiiiniiicier  iu  Cliief  is 
iiiitU  (or  hi*  sUitiuii  wlio  grtiiiU  his  op|>lrtu><e  to  iH*'  mere  uiuiLuieH 
mid  fijr}>ets,  in  his  intefiipemte  /.eal,  thai  n^i  jierfocliou,  in  iipp^sir* 
mnc€  and  disci plinc^  can  nmke  nnm\4H  for  \hv  lu»>  of  ihc  t€m|ier 
mid  tiittichtiienl  uf  tJur  i)ati\if  soldnris  nuiicr  hin  conmuinii* 

We  di^  over  in  the  pages  of  Omic  ni»ny  exutiipleii  ol'  that  pa^ 
liewt  cndnrance  of  piiv^tioug  mid  iaUgikv,  and  that  stendy  ^Jiloiir 
whicli  ha^  since  cb^^rACUri^ud  ihe  nutivc  uifuniry  of  Foit  Si. 
George.  Their  conduct  iu  ih«  war  ugnnrnt  H)def  Alh  in  IJiki 
^lis  teuch  as  jusUy  to  entitk  tbcni  to  adniiiuiiou.  In  the  battle  uf 
Triiioniahre  and  Mulwaggle  \\u:y  divpUyt  d  ail  ilie  qualilicai- 
lions  of  good  and  steady  soldiersj  and  it  wm  during  this  wiif 
that  the  tit  th  battalion  of  native  infantry ^  camnianded  by  Cap* 
tain  Cttlvert,  distinguished  itsdf  by  the  de(ciit:i*  of  Amb^ire^  an4 
oblainird  lUi;  h^iuotir  o(  bearing  u  lepnatiaitllun  of  that  iiionn^ 
tain  lbrtr<faa  on  out:  of  it^i  >ilyiKJards.  To  llie  campaigns  of  Sif 
Eyre  Coote  we  have  airt  ady  uUoiiciK  iin«i  hav*j  spoken  i>(  the 
lin!»haken  tidrliiy  vtliiLh  tim  sepo)»  of  Madjas  evinced  at  that  Ifj- 
ing  jniicturLv;  but  if  a  monHHU  ^as  to  be  named  when  the  exi»tf*tica 
of  the  BrUiJth  pirn  rr  depended  upon  iu  native  troops,  we  jdu>uld 
fix  n|H>n  di4!  battle  of  Porto  novo,  Diivt-n  to  Uie  sea- shore,  at- 
tacktd  by  an  cntiny  exrdtini^  iu  recent  ssucces^^^  contident  m  hiM 
numbers,  and  *tiong  iu  r  of  his  name  ;  every  eircmiistanca 

combined  tliut  coiijii  tii  ..  the  s^niall  body  of  men  on  wht^mi 

the  fate  of  die  war  depeudt^d :  not  a  heait  shrunk  frotn  the  tiial, 
Of  the  Europeaji  troops  it  m  of  course  snperHuoua  tu  speak  ;  but 
all  the  native  battalions  appear,  fioui  every  account  of  tlie  {tctioi^ 
to  have  been  entitled  to  equal  pj  ai^e  on  dii^t  memorable  t>cca&ioa  ; 
aiul  it  ia  difficult  to  «ay  w|i ether  tliry  were  n»ost  di^tingui^hrd  when 
SLilfering  with  a  patient  euuruj^e  umkr  a  heavy  canmumdej  wlien 
recciimg  and  repubtng  the  .^hock  iht  iIm-  llower  i*i  ll>ik:r  e»  ca^ahy. 
or  wheu  attacking  in  tht:ir  tnm  die  tr<t^kpffi  of  liiat  monarch i  wb^ 
K)affled  in  all  hin  e^oi  ts»  relreuted  frotn  i\m  tield  t>f  ^ntiripalifd 
cynque9t  wUh  the  loiii  af  lus  nuMt  cekbrated  coiuiiiandnv,  and 
thousands  uf  hii  bravest  soldiers. 

•  The  HrfcAt  of  Polofid  BailKi-"^  tiiiACbmcnl  which  occurred  uf  Uh?  f^ammeQComiatt 
if  tiiit  mmi*  1  hU  dt!/4;at  liM!i  bwQ  VKri^iuily  uitdlmted  to  bud  amni^'CbaiiU  iti  the  |[0> 
ntt^  pbita  ot  the  i4UipftJj(U,  lu  iuLsMwij.ii^me'iiit  pu  the  puil  oi  Uir  cammmnVH^a  ^if^^^ 
ind  Iu   iJi«f  miKundui  t  uf  ihe  ujitivt-  rj'tMJui,^.     It  15  probnble  all   ih*    .  .41- 

tiiAcd  to  jtfti^Jirtr  thi;  f^nt  mUfiiftnne  ;   Ijtrt  wc  mnat  fecoIti?rl  ihut    t!  .  r.> 

I  <  r*M  HTTHi',  MJbd  11  t 

*  iL^ct[>l4tii'4f,    The  III  ^t 
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'  It  iiaiild  exceed  our  Umiis  to  dwell  upon  the  tlifferent  actiane in 
lli«  war  against  Tippwo  -md  the  Mahrattasi  in  wbicli  the  Mjidraa 
^|}o)s  signal  I  ^t^d  ihemseives ;  we  »ha1]  therefore  toiitent  our- 
■efve^  with  some  ;inecdotes  of  corps  and  ifKlividnnts  ^vhicb  app€»r 
wknbtrd  Irj  give  u  fair  iaiprei»iun  of  tlie  ^^neral  character  of  ttui 
cla!*s  ill  dui  d  I- renders  of  our  eui  pi  re  in  Imliii* 

1  Ik-  nutives  olf  India  have,  generaih  i;peakin|t»  si  rooted  dislike 
to  Uiesieu;  ami  %vhen  ue  eousider  the  great  privolroiia  and  hard- 
sliifi^  to  uhidi  liindops  of  high  cast  are  suhjert  on  a  [otig  voyage, 
duiing  %viiit'h  some  of  iheni,  from  prtjudices  ui  cnst,  i^nbiiiit  sctlety 
on  pai  ch<ul  grain,  we  jt-ei  lesi*  %\%:tpnm  at  the  occ^ionul  iiiiitiDi6& 
which  have  been  caused  by  orders  for  their  embarkation^  dian  at 
the  zeal  aiHl  attachttietit  they  have  often  aliewn  upon  such  trying 
qccasions. 

A  niutiny  had  occurred  in  the  9th  battalion  wlien  ordered  to 
emb.^rk  for  Bombay  in  J 779  oi"  17^0,  which  however  had  been 
quelled  by  the  aptrit  and  decision  of  it^  conjmantiant  Captain 
Kelly.  A  more  aeriouH  result  hud  accompanied  a  similar  order  fof 
die  euibarkatJoii  of  some  coinpauies  of  a  corpii  in  tiie  northern 
Circur*^  who  when  diey  came  to  ViJcagapHtam^  ll»€  port  where  they 
were  to  take  shipping,  had  lisen  upon  tlieir  European  otlicers^  and 
in  their  violence  shot  all,  eitcept  otie  or  two  who  escaped  on  board 
the  vessel  nppniiHed  to  carry  their  mciit 

Thcfte  event*  rendered  government  averse  to  n  re|ietttion  of  ei* 
periinents  which  had  prtived  so  dangeroiti :  but  in  the  year  1 795, 
when  the  island  of  Ceyl(»«  and  the  possessiouK  of  the  Dnich  in 
the  eastern  ^em  were  to  be  reduced,  Lord  Hobarl,*  who  was  then 
governor  of  Fort  S|.  George^  made  a  successful  appeal  tu  th«  ^eal 
and  att^chtnefit  of  the  tKitive  troopy,  who  volunteered  in  eorpi  for 
foreign  *tef  vice. 

A  9tiU  greater  call  for  men  was  necessttry  when  an  army  wat 
formed  in  1797  for  the  attack  of  Manilta,  and  many  of  die  best 
battaliona  in  the  service  shewed  a  fonvardne^t  lo  be  employed  on 
this  expedition.  Among  ihe^e,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  ita 
appearance  and  discipline,  wua  a  battali^in  of  the  twenty-second 
regiment.  This  fine  corps  was  commanded  by  Lieittenant-eoh>nel 
Jiime3  Orain,t  an  ofHcer  not  more  distinguUhed  for  his  person^ 
zeal  Hnd  gatbntry  dian  far  a  thorough  knowledge  uf  ttte  men  under 

•  idfii  Ho1»nft  (flftriNiarfU  Earl  oC  BiickJnjili«iiiiJiirp)  wn  tiT.  ti^ 

r'ftd  :.-    •  .    ■     =  ,       ■  ■-  <-^ 

when  hi^  M?Ttftcei>  i  h  itjitloti  he  hofj  i  \\\r,  lloard  srf 

pontr^ol,  «i«ivivciit  ^iiHLiii>ir-  to  hi*  cmiriiry 
1 11u»  ctfiMT  Hti  bt«a  d«ad  upwju-d*  ot  fifttcn  ^^«wt, 
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his  command  i  whose  tetn^ier  he  had  completely  {>re^rvedp  at  the 
same  time  that  h^Q  had  imparted  to  tliepi  the  Inghest  perfection  in 
tbeir  dress  and  diaciptate.  When  he  proposed  t<i  his  corps  oa 
parade  to  volunteer  for  Mattilla,  ihey  only  requested  to  ktiow  whe- 
ther Colonel  Oram  would  go  with  them :  the  answer  was,  *  He 
would.'  *  Will  he  stay  with  us  V  was  t)ie  second  question:  the 
reply  was  in  the  aflirmative,  the  whole  corps  exclaimed  •  To  Eu- 
rope, to  Europe  !  *  and  the  alacrity  and  spirit  with  which  they  sub- 
sequently em  harked,  shewed  they  would  as  readily  have  gone  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  as  to  mn  isbnd  of  ilie  eastern  ocean. 
Not  a  man  of  the  corps  deserted,  from  the  period  they  volunteered 
for  service  till  they  embarked  ;  »nd  such  was  the  contagion  of  their 
enthusiasm,  that  several  sepoys  who  were  missing  from  one  of  the 
tiattahons  in  garrison  at  Madras  were  founds  when  the  expedition 
returned,  to  have  deserted  to  join  the  twenty^second  under  Colonel 
Oram.  We  stale  this  anecdote  with  a  full  impression  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  lesson  it  conveys*  It  is  tlirough  their  affections 
alone  that  such  a  class  of  men  cun  be  well  commanded. 

We  meet  in  the  Madras  native  army  with  many  instaiices  of  un- 
COnquerahlc  attachment  to  the  service  to  which  they  belong. 
Among  these  none  can  be  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Syud  Ibra- 
him, commandatit  of  the  Taiyorc  cavalry,  who  was  made  pri- 
toner  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1781,  The  character  of  this  distin- 
guished officer  was  well  known  to  his  enemy,  and  tlie  highest  rank 
and  station  were  offered  to  tempt  him  to  enter  into  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  state  of  Mysore.  His  steady  refusal  occasioned  his 
being  treated  with  such  rigour,  and  was  attended,  as  liis  fellow 
prisoners  (who  were  British  oncers)  thought,  with  such  danger 
to  his  life,  that  they,  from  a  generous  fcelingp  contemplating  his 
condition  as  a  Mahomedan  and  a  native  of  India,  as  in  itome  es- 
sential points  different  from  their  own,  recommended  him  to  ac- 
cept the  offers  of  the  Sultan ;  but  the  firm  allegiance  of  Syud 
Ibrahim  would  admit  of  no  compromise,  and  lie  tiTated  every 
overture  m  an  insult.  His  virtuans  resolnlioa  provoked  at  last  the 
persoual  resentment  of  Tippoo  \  and  when  the  English  prisunert 
were  released  iit  1 784,  tlie  commandant  was  removed  to  a  dtin- 
geou  in  the  mountain  fortress  of  Couley  Uroog,  where  he  lermi- 
Muted  his  existence*  His  sister,  who  had  left  her  home,  the  Car* 
natic,  to  share  the  captivity  of  her  brother,  ^^as  subsequently 
vvunndtd  in  the  stormhig  of  Seringapatam.  She  however  forliih 
nately  recovered,  nnd  the  gavernment  iif  Fort  St*  George  granted 
her  a  pension  of  tifty-two  pagodas  and  half  per  month,  or  £^50 
|>er  annum,  being  the  full  pay  of  a  native  commEndant  nf  cavahy* 
A  tomb  was  also  erected  at  the  place  where  Syud  {hrahim  died, 
and  goventment  endowed  it  witti  an  cstablislnnetit  sufficiciit  to 
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maintuia  a  fakeer  or  priest,  ond  to  keep  two  lainpi  coQtiiiuaily 
burning  at  the  shrine  of  this  faithful  i>oldJer. 

Among  the  nmny  insstunces  of  the  etfect  which  pride  in  them- 
ielves^  and  the  notice  of  their  supetior^,  in^^pire  in  thiij  cIaas  of 
troops,  we  may  statt  the  conduct  o(  the  first  battalion  of  the  8lli 
regiaient  of  infantry,  which  became,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career  in  India,  a  favourite  corps*  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
They  were  with  him  on  every  service,  and  the  men  of  this  corp* 
used  often  to  call  themselves  *  Wellesley  La  l^ulten/  or  Wellesley'a 
Battalion,  and  their  conduct  on  every  occasion  was  calculated  to 
support  the  proud  title  they  had  assumed.  A  staff  ofticerf  after  the 
battle  of  Assay e  saw  a  number  of  the  Mahoniedan§  of  thii>  batta- 
lion a^isembied  apparently  for  a  funeral^  he  asked  whom  they  were 
about  to  inter  i^  they  mentioned  the  names  of  live  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers  of  a  very  diatinguisbed  family  in  the 
corps* — ■*  We  are  going  to  put  these  brotherst  into  one  grave/  said 
one  of  the  party.  The  officer,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
individuals  who  had  been  slaini  expressed  Jus  regret  and  u as  about 
to  offer  some  consolation  to  the  survivors,  but  he  was  <^ topped  by 
one  of  the  nien^ — '  lliere  is  no  occasion/  he  said,  *  for  such  feelings 
or  expressions:  these  men  (pointing  to  the  dead  bodies)  were 
sepoys^  (soldiers,)  they  have  died  in  tlie  performance  of  their  duty : 
the  government  they  seried  will  protect  their  children,  who  will  soou 
till  the  ranks  they  lately  occupied*' 

Though  sensible  we  have  dwell  too  long  upon  this  part  of  our 
iubject,  we  cannot  forbear  recording  an  example  of  tliat  patience 
with  which  die  native  troops  meet  privation  and  distrc*i».  In  1B04 
the  subsidiary  force  in  die  deckan,  commanded  by  Colonel  tlali- ' 
burton^  was  inclosed  between  two  rivers,  whicli  became  suddenly 
to  swollen  as  to  cut  off  their  supplier  of  provisions.  It  w^^  a  period 
of  general  famine,  and  the  conHnuniration  was  cut  off  m jth  the 
gram  dealers,  from  whom  alone  they  conid  ex|>e€t  a  supply.  All 
ihe  rice  in  camp  was  found  to  be  barely  suHicient  for  tive  days 
allowatice,  at  a  very  retluced  rate,  to  the  European  part  of  the  force. 
Issues  to  tlie  sepoys  were  stopl,  but  while  they  were  left  to  the 

*  Tlib  coqM,  loroc  jeun  before  the  fieriod  td  whicti  we  arc  uovt  Mpeftkiag,  niiiaurd 
wtty  tiigh  repatAtkn  under  CaptAJn  DuitwtKKlj,  an  ofiircr  whose  ideuiofy  cuiitluuca  tm 
lie  respected  and  cberisbed  b  thv  iintive  urmy  of  Fart  Sl  George. 

t  IImc  respeelabk  and  dlitltij^uulied  ulficer  tu  whi»iu  we  uwe  thu,  sod  tlip  futlvwiui 
jUieciloie  of  the  Mad/si  tfoops*  coocludes  a  iiute  he  has  broiiu  kind  eouiugb  tu  icnd  ii$  uti 
the  tubjeetr  with  tbe  foUowiDg  renurk. 

'  I  have  leen  (he  ubservea)  the  Madrai  scpuvf  engB^d  in  great  ind  trtHIni;  «ctioni 
more  than  fifty  timej  ;  I  oeverkiiew  them  behave  iJI,  or  bu:kward«  but  micf ,  ^lt«ti  lw9 
havitdan  (or  sfrj^aitLi)  tfaat  watt  neit  to  mei  t^uitted  tljetr  p0%i  from  «eiiMiig  the  fim 
«tudly  dtrect^  at  uk  ^  but  it  h  (he  addi)  but  Ju«tke  to  ttaieth«t,  on  gtbtr  mmi* 
hute  o vied  my  life  to  the  gallastfy  of  luy  covering  hiiritdar/ 

t  The  terra  *  Brothvrt'  «\teadi  in  fadia  to  tiru  cou$irt». 
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limiity  aoWiiliiiet  ikey  miglit  be  ablo  to  pronire  for  thenielwi  ] 
bey  wire  appomted  tha  sole  guards  over  ibat  grain,  lifoiii  M  ili«r9 
Etn  wltich  they  ^  ere  from  tine  ess*  ity  e%e)uded.  Tbii*  fluty  wai  per- 
Iforified  wiih  Uie  strit^tei>t  cure,  imd  iht  tnoi^t  cbctfrful  9iibmiM0ii« 
If c>rUin3trly  the  uattrs  *»ub%ideil,  and  an  nrnpl^  siipjiiv  prefenl^ 
lllieir  feeling  lhRtexir€mp  of  famine,  ihr  prospect  of  whiih  they  h>j 
Icrmtempluted  will*  an  iitU^ntioti  to  di«^(  tplrue,  aiid  o  conkposurn  of 
lltiind,  ^Kicb  even  nftoninlied  tbote  bc^st  acquiiinted  i^ith  ikmr  liidiltr 
|<if  order  and  ob^dientr* 

Wc  hnvc  btiore  staled  that  tt  was  ^t  liombtiy  thtt  the  first  naiW*  | 
Ciirps  were  dbcii>lined  b>  the  Elngtifb.     Of  tbe  exact  d;ite  we  ami 
lignorant,  but  regidar  sepoy*  are  noticed  in   the  m:counl  of  tlMi| 
[*tran«at:iion.«  of  dial  part  t\(  I  tuba  !*onie  time  before  tbey  w*^rr  em* 
I  Wdied  at  eilber  Madni^  or   UengnL     A   eoips  of  one  hondrcd 
aepoys  from   Honibay  and  lour  hundred  from  Tellichrrry  t»  niettr 
ilioned  n%  baring  joined  ibc  urtny  ni  Madras  in  A.  D.  171^7;  >n«l  i 
Ltonipany  of  Boinbay   sepoys^  wbith  Imd  gone  ^vi^h  troops  imm 
|]4adra!i  to  Uingal,  were  present  at  the  victory  of  Plo^^sey*     Tirt 
rpoysat  Bombay  continued  lon^  in  independent  companies^  cqhh 
Ifnandcd  by  !«obadur§,  or  native  cupiairt^.     As  ibe  potrse^i^tia  md 
Ipotitic^l  relatione  of  that  setlbmeiit  were  eidarged,  its  artiij  in- 
ereased.      'Vht    companies    were   formed   into    f>;iuaiiori<i   ytukr 
£tiropeati  officers,  and  during  the  war  widi  the  Mahrsitia.<E,  A.  D. 
Ll7^0,  wc  find  the  establishment   con'^iHtnij^  of  Hfieen  battsKvitis. 
Thctc,  at  the  termination  c*f  iJxc  war  with  Tippo<>,  JT8d,  were  re* 
iuced  to  Ai%,  auil  ooe  buttaboii  of  murifieH,     Ii)  1788,  its  nninben 
tlffere  augmented  to  twelve  battabona.     In  I7*)fi,  il  was  refortteiJ 
imo  an  eRtabli4mii3iit  of  four  regimrnls  of  two  battulicms  each»  frooil 
^vhich  il  ban  bt^t^u  progresaivety  inhtsi  by  the  acqiit*iitiuH  of  terri- 
.lory  and  subsidiary  alliances  to  its  prei«ent  eatabb^h merit  of  mm 
egimiint-^  of  native  ndantry  of  two  iiattalions  eaeh^  otm  bsttalilNI 
Ihi  marines,  wnd  a  snmll  corps  of  native  cavalry. 

The  men  of  the  native  infantry  of  Bonibny  are  of  A  standard  very 
Ifiear  that  of  MiKira*,     The  lowest   si^e  lakeii   i^  fife  fee*  t) 
l»^iitbes,  mid  ll»e  aveiiiao  i*  five  feet  live,  but  they  are  robust 
liardy,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue  upon  very  slender  diet 
Tlii«  army  has,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  duy,  been  indiscri- 
[^minately  composed  of  all  classes;  Mahomedani*,  Itindoos,  Jcwi,  I 
fend  some  ft^w  Christians,     Antong  the  Hifidoos,  those  of  the  lowest  ] 
ribes  of  Mahrattas»  and  the  Purwarrie.  Soortee,  sind  Fru^i*  sects, , 
ftre  much  mort;    numerous  ilian  the   Hajpoot^^  and   higher  caj^ts.J 
fjews  have  afwaysi  been  favourite  soldiers  in  this  arm  v.    iH'f  L'reatJ 

^|Jmv«  wliftt  ai«  i»Jl€d  Plata  lit  ya  Lbe  «««Jt  of  Quti^mimAcL 
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fntimbers  of  them  atlain  ihe  rank  of  commbsioned  officers.*  It  it 
I  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  composition,  and  lo  ihe  locsil  sttua^ 
Ition  of  the  terrttones  in  whkU  ihey  uie  en>pl<»ved,  that  the  8epoyt» 
li>(  Bombay  have  at  all  periods  been  found  ready  to  embark  on  fo- 
Imgu  service.  They  are^  iii  facl^  fmniliur  to  ibe  sea,  and  only  a 
liitmll  proportion  of  ihem  are  incommoded  in  a  voyage  by  diose  pri- 
Kationb  lo  which  others  are  subject  from  prejudices  of  cast*  But 
itliis  in  only  one  of  the  merits  of  the  Bombay  native  soldier :  he 
'"  patient^  faithfulj  and  brav*^,  and  attached  in  a  rennirkable  degree 
bis  European  officers,  "jliere  cannot  be  a  class  of  men  morts 
I  cheerful  under  privelton  and  difficulties;  and  though  desertion  is 
^vtry  frequent  among  tlie  recruits  of  this  army>  who,  from  the  local 
[>sition  of  Bom  bay  I  caii^  on  the  tirnt  feeling  of  disgust  at  disci- 
jillne,  always,  in  a  few  hours,  escape  to  the  Mahratta  territories, 
lift  here  they  are  safe  from  pursuit,  there  are  no  tiien,  after  they  be- 
come soldier^i,  more  attached  to  their  colours.  We  question,  in- 
Ideed^  if  any  army  can  produce  more  extraordinary  examples  of 
Tuttachinent  to  the  government  it  served  and  to  its  officers  than  that  * 
I  i»f  Bombay. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  witli  Tippoo,  in  1762,  the 
P  whole  of  the  force  under  General  Mar  hews  were  made  prisoners* 
^rhe  sultan,  <ieiisible  of  the  advantages  he  might  derive  from  the  ac* 
cession  of  a  body  of  well-disciplined  men,  made  every  oiler  tijat  be 
thought  could  tempt  the  English  Sepoys  into  his  service,  but  in 
vain.  He  ordered  them  to  work  upon  his  fortifications,  particu- 
larly Chitieldroog,  which  was  vtry  unheattliy,  upon  a  sear  (two 
pounds)  of  ru^y,(a  small  grain  like  muitard  seedp)  and  a  pice  (a  bout 
a  halfpenny)  per  day.  On  this  pittance  they  were  rigidly  kept  at 
hard  labour  through  the  day,  and  in  close  confinenient  at  night, 
suhject  to  the  continued  inj*ulti*of  their  guards;  but  neither  insults^ 
oppression,  nor  sicknes;^,  could  subdue  their  fidelity^  and  at  the 
peace  of  178:),  fifteen  hundred+  of  the  natives  of  India,  who 
bad  been  made  prisoners  near  the  mountains  of  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, marched  a  distance  of  Hve  hundred  ntiles  to  MadraS|  to  em- 
bark on  a  voyage  of  six  or  eight  weeks  to  i ejoin  the  armv  to  which 
they  belonged  at  Bombay.  During  the  marcli  from  Mysore,  the 
guards  of  the  sultan  carefully  separated  Utose  men,  whenever  they 
encamped  by  a  tank  (a  large  reservoir)  or  some  other  snppoKed  in- 
surmountable obstacle,  from  the  European  prisoners,  among  whom 

*  W«  writp  from  a  menioraiidum  of  aq  officer  of  ruitk  mnd  experience  in  lh<j  Bi^nibiiy 
"Tij;  be  obierTcSr  "^  tKe  Jcwi  nre  deaii»  obedirrtt,  mid  good  aoldicri;  mnke  ficvllmC 

n-^coififDiMionrd  aiid  coinmisMoned  ofliccn  oiail  thej  arrive  ut  an  advanced  agTi  wLeai 
bry  often  inU  oft^and  turu  dfunLardi.* 

t  A  corisidfTublt!  nttttibtfr  of  th«  St^poyi  tuk^u  wiib  General  Afalbewi  ]iad«  it  tlia 
IfiajEard  uf  iheir  \ivc%,  mtide  ttidr  t'loipe  fmm  tb«  tntiiti  and  rf  ucbvd  BumlMij  tUtm^ 
'  e  Ulalininft  «<■  mtorie*. 
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were  ibeir  officers.  Nal  a  luglit  |>as^d  {ne  \vril«  from  a  paper  o| 
mi  officer  of  dbtinctioiTf  who  vv;ts  u  wittiest  of  \ibai  lie  staie^i)  that 
some  uf  ihe  Sepoys  did  tuit  elude  the  \igiUitice  of  iheir  ^utrds  bj( 
tvi  imiiuiio;  ifcros^tiie  tank,  or  by  paa^iug  ihe  m  nlnc^,  that  tUcy  might 
see  llieir  (iftic^r!*,  \o  whoiirlhey  broii^^Ut  surli  myA\  sums  as  ihey  had" 
i^ivcfi  front  i\mt  pittaiice,  beggiuic  they  wduld  condescend  lo  tecepl^ 
ihe  little  all  Ujuv  bad  to  giu*.  '  We  can  hve  upon  any  thingj  (thej 
used  to  »ay,)  but  yon  irquirc  uiutlou  ami  b^^cf.' 

To  tbe  service  in   Egypt,  in   ISCX*,  the   Bombay  troops  pr 
ireeded  with  llie  same  ulacnty  as  to  every  olber^  and  iitfttber  the  iieii 
disorders  (to  tbtui)  of  lii€  ophthalmia  or  plague,  fr<nii  both 
^'bich  they  ^uitercd,  abated  in  the  lea.<;t  degree  their  at  dor*     It  hn^ 
pened  that  tSjit  force  and  tbat  from  Beiigal  were  loo  late  to  shar 
111  the  fame  which  our  arm^  iicquiied  in  ii^ypt;  but  we  can  hard  I] 
coniemplaie  an  event  in  any  htstoiy  nujie  calculated  to  inspire  re 
tlectioti  oti  ihe  character  of  that  traiisceuduut  power  which  oiii 
coutitry  had  aUaiiicd,  than  tbe  ineetiiig  of  her  European  aud  Induiir 
armies  on  the  A\tjvt^%  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Dtnin^   the  progress  of  the  war  with   France,  Hubsec|Uetit  tn 
lliOij  several  parties  of  ihe  tnurine  b^tt^hou!^  of  Bombay  Scpoytl 
w rre  capinred  on  buard  iyi  ibe  i'onipan}  s  cruiitersj  and  carried  It] 
the  Isle  of  France^  wht^re  tJiey  were  treated  in  a  manner  that  re--: 
L  Meets  uo  credit  upon  tite  local  government  of  that  iilaud«  wlmb 
probably  e3i]>ected  that  tlie  hardship  tliey  endured  would  malt 
thcni  give  way  to  tlie  temptations  continually  held  ont,  and  inrluce 
tliein  to  lake  service;  but  in  this  they  were  diAappoinled  :  not  oim 
uf  Uiese  men  could  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  the  employuient  o£ 
tJie  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  and  when  the  Isle  of  France  wa**  csjj 
lured,  they  met  vviifi  that  notice  which  they  bad  so  well  nieritedJ 
llie  ^overomenl  of  Bombay  granted  to  every  individuoJ  who  stn* 
,  vipcii  hii  cn))tivity  a  silver  medal,  aa  a  memorial  of  the  semte  whidtl 
14  entertained  of  hi^  proved  fidelity  and  attachment. 

From  the  documents  in  our  posse^'iiun  n»imy  examples  of  indii 
viduul   heroisnt  in   the  Bombay  Sepoy   iiii»ht  be  given,   but 
iJiidl  contttiit  ourselves*  \ritb  two,  wliicli  w  ill  shew  in  &  very  ijtro 
point  of  view  llie  nature  of  their  attachment  to  tbeir  Eun^pv 
I  olBcers. 

Four  }ear«  ago,  when  Major  Hulh  ihe  conimandiii^  officer  of  i 
[battalion  on  llie  Bombay  e^it^iblixhment,  was  proeteiting  aloui;:  i 
\  banks  of  a  ravine,  with  lijiht  or  ttn  men  of  hi;*  corps^  to  H*arth  Rtfl 
» iome  liouij  which  had  been  «*een  iit;ir  tint  cantonmeut  of   Kaiia 
jGu^cral,  a  royiil  titrcr  suddenly   sin-aug  upun  bim»     The  sj round 
jgave  way,  and  the  ti|;er  and  Majfir  Hull  rolled  together  lo  the  botJ 
Uotn  of  the  ravine.     Tliougb  thi^  fall  pri5vented  the  latter  from  be-^ 
I  ing  killed  by  the  first  a%»ault,  still  his  fate  seemed  c^^rtain^  and 
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dtote  who  Liiovv,  from  having  ^ilius&c^d  it^  ibe  terror  uhkii  the  at- 
tack of  this  tierce  anmial  itispitreii,  can  alone  appr^hue  the  charac- 
ter of  that  feeJing  which  leclever^  Seprv  who  wus  with  hun  to  rusli 
at  once  to  his  succour.  Ilie  tiger  f#ll  nndci  i\w\v  bayonets,  ihongh 
not  before  it  l?ad  t^  oundcfl  two  of  lUe  assuitaiits  most  desperately ; 
one  having  lo!?i  his  leg,  and  the  other  bring  so  Iticerated  as  to  be 
rendered  nidit  for  future  service  as  a  soldier.  Tliej^e  wuund«,  iiow- 
ever^  were  deemed  trivial  by  those  who  sustained  diem,  vU»eii  they 
9m w  that  the  ofhcer  whom  tl)ey  loved  had  e»caped  unliuit  from  his 
perilous  situatiuti. 

The  second  eitample  of  this  strong  feeling  of  duty  is  still  more 
remarkable^  as  it  was  not  merely  encounleNog  danger,  but  a  ilevo- 
lioti  to  certain  death.  We  take  our  account  of  the  trawsaclitm  from 
a  document'"'  la  which  it  was  recorded  at  the  period  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

la  1797,  Captain  Packenham,  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Resistance* 
accoiupuiiied  by  some  small  vesicb  of  war  belonging  to  the  Com- 
panvj  took  possession  of  Copougp  the  chief  Dutch  settle  uieut  ou 
the  ea^^tern  Isle  ofrimor  Lieutenant  Frost,  of  the  Bombay  marine, 
eommander  of  the  Intrepid  cruizer,  who  was  to  be  appointi?d  go- 
vernor of  Copong,  had  taken  a  bouse  on  shore,  where  he  expected 
Captain  Packeulium  to  meet  the  Dutch  jjovcruor  ami  make  arrange- 
mentis  for  the  future  adniiuistralion  of  die  place.  The  Maluys  had 
formed  a  plan  by  which  it  wm  settled  that  the  moment  Captaiu 
Packeiiham  landed  to  atteml  this  meeting,  they  were  to  rise  and 
itmrder  all  the  Enghshmen  on  hhore*  Fortunately  something  oc- 
curred to  induce  Captain  Fackeiiham  to  defer  his  visit;  but  he  saiil 
his  boat,  and  its  reaching  the  beach  was  the  signal  for  the  com- 
m  e  y  ce  me  n  t  o  f  ih  e  n  la  ^sacre .  N  ear  I  y  t  w  en  ty  \w  i  >o  n  s  w  er  e  s  I  ain .  A 
large  party  had  rushrtl  to  Lieutenant  Fro^l*?*  house*  The  bead  of 
hia  Kitrgeou  had  beeti  struck  of[y  and  his  own  de^tructton  seemed 
ineviiahle,  when  two  Sepoys  of  the  Bombay  marine  ballalion» 
wboui  lie  had  Undtd  from  hi^  vessel,  exclaimed  to  bun,  *  Save  your* 
self  by  tiight,  we  w ill  *igiil  and  die/  at  the  same  time  opposing;  ihem- 
aelves  to  the  fury  of  the  assailants  and  giving  ibetr  conimuuder  time 
to  escape  to  a  boat.  The  Sepoys,  after  a  resistance  as  protracted 
as  they  could  render  il^  w  ere  slain,  and  their  heads  enpo^ed  on  pikes 
e^phiined  their  fute  lo  their  lamentiiig  companions  on  board  the  In- 
trepid. Captain  Packenham  took  prompt  nnd  ample  vengeance  of 
Lhi!}  treachery;  he  opened  a  heavy  6re  upon  tht-  place,  under  uhich 
he  biuk'd  an  efficient  force,  which  defeated  the  Malays,  who  Aed 
after  losing  two  hundred  men. 

The  leiTgth  into  wbieh  we  have  been  led  in  rmt  account  of  the 
native  armies  of  M;>'^  '  Bonibay  mn*t,  iti  ^onie  degree^  limit 
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I  rfaring  aid  anliioiia  enterprise  we  are  (old  by  the  lustortan  of  Iiirlia  j 

^  that  *  the  Sepoya  (wlio  lost  n\  killed  arifi  wounifed  on  the  slorni  %\\o 

hundred  men)  behuved  with  equiil  gallantry  r^t  the  Europeans  hoth 

in  the  real  and  fiihe  iittacki.'*     In  \li}:\  in  the  wars  with  ihe  vmer 

cif  Oude,  the  *  Mathews/  \vhrch  was  with  Uie  force  under  the  coiii- 

ntand  of  iVJajor  Adumsj  h  slated,  ^vhcn  the  Conipauy's  Europcun 

.  regiment  was  broken  by  i:avalry,  to  have  nobly  supported  His  Ma- 

I  jesty  8  84ih  regiment,  whose  courage  restored  the  action.     Major 

^  Adums  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  a  general  nnitiny  of  the  whole 

I  force  look  place,  in  which  the  Sepoys  at  Hrst  joined,  but  were  soon 

I  after  recloimed  to  their  duty*     Captain  Williams  at  this  part  enter* 

rinto  a  long  digression  resperling  the  events  of  the  period.     He  give* 

^  sn  account  of  the  battle  of  Buxar,  w  hich  was  fought  in  1704,  luid  iu 

Hhich  all  the  native  corps  appear  to  have  behaved  well,  though  the 

action  wasjcliieily  gained  by  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  Eu- 

I  ropean  part  of  the  force. 

In  I78'i,  lire  Mathews  was  one  of  Uiree  Bengal  corps  who  nm-  , 

tinied^  under  an  appreliension  of  being  embarked  for  foreign  ser- 

lArice;  mid  though  the  conduct  ol  these  corps+  was  remarkable  for 

|4he  total  absence  of  that  spirit  of  general  insnbordinaliou  and  dis- 

l^sition  to  outrage  by  which  mutinies  of  soldiery  are  usually  marked, 

hey  v?ere  in  the  ensuing  year  broken^  and  drafted  into  some  other 

[fcattalions.     '  Thus  fell  the  Mathews;'  (says  Captain  Williams;)  '  a 

I  corps  more  highly  spoken  of  dnriug  the  twenty-six  years  it  exis^ted. 

Pthau  any  battalion  in  the  service;  and  at  tliis  day»  (he  adds.)  if  you 

f  meet  any  of  the  old  fellows  who  once  belonged  to  it,  and  ask  ihem 

ft  hat  corps  they  came  from,  they  will  erect  their  heads  and  say, 

**  Mathews  ka  pultan/'  or  Mathews'  battalion." 

*  OrtticV  History  of  India,  v(*L  iii.  p.  409* 

f  \Vc  cannot  relVgiii  rr()tri  i^tviiig  llie  roltuwing  acE!oiuit  of  thia  raudnyi  w(urh  it  «riN 
en  by  BH  officer  who  whuctied  H*  ll  i*  very  tbartJCtcriificHl  ol'  tlio  Urtignl  Sepoy k 
*Thc  mutiny,  (liiii  officer  observes,)  eKC<?piing  «  gftief^l  ipuit  of  murmyr  aiHi  disron- 
teiiT,  wfti  ronfiMi'd  tii  lUe  jingle  instance  of  n-fusTug  the  service,  and  whlUi  iti  y\\M  •tatv 
preveming  the  march  uf  two  eompaoiei  whlcli  were  ordered  tt»  protect  »iwre»,  &c*  pre- 
paring  for  the  expedition.  The  lueti  were  guitly  of  no  violence  uf  iiuy  desf3tpt»o«i|  luid 
tre«l(^  theif  olHc^ra  ^ith  the  usual  respect.  Tiie  dWiplinc  of  tlie  corps  wat  dtrriedl  on 
fts  Uiuai ;  and  notwithitandlng  toiiic  of  ihe  native  ofiicrrir  mid  men  wlia  had  neied  tht 
inoit  contynaiouii  part,  were  couAued  in  the  quarter-guards  of  their  reipectivc  regicDetiti^ 
uo  suempt  wn«  made  lo  nslra-w  ilienii  Alter  a  lapw  of  terenil  weeks,,  a  general  court" 
piartiHl  WII4  liddf  and  two  tubadars^  and  one  or  two  Sepoy ij  were  senteticrd  to  deatli  bj 
being  blown  away  from  the  nwutH  of  cannon.  The  tcntence  wai  enrrfed  hito  eiecuiion 
in  the  pretence  of  thote  troop*  which  had  mitiinTedt  excepting  one  other  i^^mcnit,  which 
WHS  at  the  station*  without  the  AiiiiLlJeit  opiioiitton,  or  e%eii  murmur;  and  ihe  troops 
were  marched  round  the  spot  of  eiccution  mjiidjit  the  mangM  rciuairwof  their  fejtow, 
•oidiers*  wilhoiit  any  otlier  apporent  feelinf  lb«n  tiie  horror  which  »uch  a  scene  was 
calculated  to  esettP*  and  pity  for  tlieir  fate*" 

The  irUendt'd  servkif  was  gtvuti  ufv  and  the  regiments  which  had  mutinkid  were  par- 
doned in  Gerteml  Orders^  but  on  the  reLum  to  the  IlengHl  pfmiiHTS  oftfeneful  God- 
dtfd*t  f)i*taclin»eiit,  the  officers  mud  men  of  the  Tfgimeufl  which  tiad  mutlQicd  w«i« 
dnfled  into  those  ojd  battalii^m. 
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The  pre^enl  iecoiid  buttnUon  of  the  ISlh  regiment  app€af$,  from 
Capiaiii  Willkims's  accautit,  lo  have  been  raised  some  mmuVis  be- 
fore the  Mftthe\v«<  Ha  mdeed  calb  it  the  first  rallied  battulinn. 
This  corps  was  at  llie  b^lle  of  Plyj^st^.  It  was  named  h>  ihe  Se- 
poyatheLal  Pultan,  or  the  Red*  Bat tnl ion,  and  afteruartis  Gallis,'f' 
from  the  name  of  one  of  its  Hr^t  captains.  It  was  associated  with 
the  Maihews  in  all  it*i  early  service,  pat  ticularl y  at  M  asulipaiam,  Gbe- 
retty,  &c.  but  in  1 7^*4,  it  mminied,  on  the  pretext  of  sooie  promi»ei» 
wiiich  were  made  to  it  ha\iiig  been  broken.  Having  no  Apparent 
object^  it  was  easily  reduced  to  obedience ;  but  Major  ftlutuo,  (after- 
^ard.i  Sir  Heetnr  Miinro^)  who  then  commaufled  die  army,  thought 
a  severe  exdrnpFe  necessjtry,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  most  gitdty 
wpre  tried  by  a  drum  lieud  court-martial  and  sentencctl  to  death. 
Eight  of  tliese  were  directed  to  be  immediattly  blown  away  from 
the  guns  of  the  force  then  nt  Chopr^h.  As  ihey  were  on  ilie  poim 
of  executing  die  sentence,  three  grenadiers,  who  happened  to  be 
amongst  theoi,  itept  forth  and  ciatmed  the  privilege  of  being  blown 
away  from  the  rii^ht  hand  guns*  *  IWy  had  alwavi  foui^Ht  on  the 
right,  (they  sard,)  and  they  hoped  they  would  be  perniitted  to  die  at 
thul  post  of  honour/  Their  rei|uesl  wi*?»  granted,  and  diey  wcfC 
the  first  executed.  '  I  am  sure  (says  Captam  V^  dlianis^  \\\m  then 
belonged  to  the  Koyal  Marines  etnployed  in  Bengnl^  and  who  wat 
an  eye-witness  f>f  this  rem^irkable  scene)  ihtit  thert?  was  not  a  dry 
eye  among  the  Marines,  altliough  they  had  been  long  accuntoiiietl  to 
hard  service  J  and  two  of  them  had  'actually  lieen  in  the  execution 
party  which  shot  Admiral  liyng  in  the  year  1757*' 

This  corps  ^ubsetpiently  diiitinguished  U^-elf  in  1770,  at  the 
battle  of  Koiah*  It  hud  been  known  original Sy  as  the  first  bat- 
talion. It  was  afters  ar<ls  mtmbered  the  [)Xh^  from  the  rank  of  iu 
rapHii^.  \i%  a  new  arrartgement  of  the  army  it  was  made  tlte  iGth. 
then  the  1 7th,  By  the  regulation?  t>f  I7*J<>*  it  has  become  the  2d 
of  the  I2th  regiment;  and  it  bus  of  lateye^rs,  as  we  shidl  hrreafrer 
Iravc  occasion  to  mention,  far  oyidone  \\%  former  fame,  Bm  we 
have  said  enough  to  sl*ew  the  style  and  ulyeet  of  Captain  Williatns^s 
Memoir;  we  now  proceed  to  the  second  parl^  or  supplement  of  that 
work, 

ITicre  b  sufficient  internal  evidence  to  satisfy  tis  that  the  author 
of  this  part  of  the  volume  i^  an  ofBcer  of  e)cpeiience  and  talent  in 
the  army  which  he  describes.  He  is  evidently  pos&cK^cd  of  llie  full* 
€it  iufotinution,  and  treuts  the  subject  like  one  vvho  lia.'i  made  it 
Uie  study  of  his  life.     Ttie  affection  and  admiration  which  he  evinces 

*  Frohiibly  ftoti)  iti  dfrti. 

t  l\\t  niniir oj  iliti nflker  (wIki  ii  ktill  Htive)  ii Galticfi     The  nitivfs of  Jndii  uA«a 
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in  every  page  for  the  native  soldiery  of  Bengal  made  us  peruse  his 

ficcoum  wiih  mx  impression  that  he  was  a  partial  narrator  of  tlreir 

i'det^s^  kut  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  stale  ihjii  we  have  not  dis- 

Ecovered  un  instance  in  which  his  v\  arm,  and  we  may  add  enthusiasm 
lite,  feelings  have  betrayed  Ijii^  judginetil,aiid  we  have  found  through- 
tout  that  his  accuracy  hardly  ever  admits  a  fact  that  li  not  anpjxirted 
ihy  officiai  record. 

Though  this  part  of  the  work  professes  to  give  an  acconnt  of 
l^eveiits  subsequent  to  179fi,  the  author  lakes  a  retrospective  view 
[>f  the  changes  in  the  numbers  and  formation  of  the  Bengal  ua- 
five  army,  from  the  earliest  date  till  the  publication  of  ihe  re^u* 
alions  uf  that  year.     He  also  brings  under  our  view  the  most  ro- 
narkable  military  operations  of  the  latter  years  of  the  admiuistra- 
Jlion  of  Mr,  Hasting^^  of  whose  character  and  genius  he  speaks  in  a 
Itraiii  of  eulogium  the  justice  of  wiiich  we  are  not  disposed  to  ques- 
lion.     When  the  standards  of  Ilyder  Ally  floated  over  the  ticsalaled 
lelds  of  the  Canialic,  which  the  juert  itders  fif  Madras  hud  left  ex^ 
posed  at  every  point  to  invasion;  when  a  league  of  Mahratta  le:sderf 
brought  combined  disgrace  and  discomfiture  on  the  immature  efforts 
of  the  government  of  Bombay^  when  iuteriial  rebellion  threatened 
,  the  peace  of  Bengal,  and  the  opposition  and  violence  of  his  colleagues 
"  embarrassed  aud  impeded  all  his  measures,  the  luiiid  of  Hastings 
derived  energy  from  misfortune  and  fire  from  colli^iion,  and  no  luu", 
ve  areconvmcedp  can  dispassionately  read  the  hi^torv' of  the  period 
which  we  ullude,  without  beiug  saiislled  that,  to  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  interests  of  the  goverutneut  which  he  administer- 
ed, to  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  charactfris  of  every  class  of 
the  natives^  and  to  kiis  singular  power  of  kindling  tht^  :eeal  and  se- 
curing the  afl'ectioQs  of  tho:)e  he  employed,  we  owe  die  preservation 
pf  the  British  power  in  India.     Among  the  wist  st  and  boldest  of 
ihe  measures  be  adopted  at  this  niouR-nl  of  public  e merge ncv  was 
[I)e  sending  of  two  srreat  detachments  from  dit^  native  army  of  Bengal 
to  Bouibay  and  Madras.     A  general  acconnt  of  bt^h  these  i^  given 
■^''^*     work  before  us.     We  shall  first  notice  that  which  is  prior 
ite, 
'  At  the  commencement  of  llie  year  1778/ ^ayt  uur  aulhort  *  the  pre- 
titlciicy  of  Bom  bay  haviDfl  b^t^n  ^erinusly  embarrtuiied  by  the  pressure 
Lrjf  The  Mahralta  war  which  the^i  prevailed,  the  ^ovfrnor-genernl  felt  the 
hccessity  for  effectual  succour,  bDtb  in  specie  and  tro^ips,  being  affbrHcd 
to  that  fjuarter  of  the  Hr>mjunht*?  Con\paT*y's  po^MCV^iuns  vvitli  ns  little 
rdehiy  a?^  possible.     Supplii^s  of  thi?  former  had  been,  and  uould  again 
]»t%  *,en!  by  sea^  in  the  course  of  a  si\  week**  or  two  months'  voya^^t^,  (as 
wtfll  as  by  bills  throuiih  the  native  bankers  of  Eemin-^),  but  no  such  re* 
^(jurce  presented  il^cll  with  leijard  to  troopjj.     On  this  t^mcr^encyj  the 
romprehensivr  mintt  * 4' Warren  Ihi^itingH  Jormed  the  resululion  (on  htsf 
*i;vn  respfmstbility,  whrn  opposed*  as  it  uas  under»tuod,  by  «  majority 
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of  his  colleagues  in  ilic  government)  to  order  u  compact  yet  cflTicieat  de- 
tJichmenl  o(  native  troup  ffom  ihe  Bengal  army  to  murch  acfv^  the 
continent  of  India  **  through  the  hostile  itnd  unknown  regions  from^tbc 
tianks  of  the  Ganges  tu  the  western  coa^t  of  India,"  to  create  n  divjsion 
in  the  councils  snd  operatmni  of  the  enemy,  and  eventimJly  to  co-ope- 
rate With  the  Bombay  government  and  forces  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
iTRf  in  which  they  were  involved/ 

llii»  detachment,  ^hich  waa  composed  of  its  native  battalbm^ 
ti  corps  of  native  cavalry,  and  a  proportion  of  artiUeryj  all  together 
amounting  to  103  Enropeati  uffirers,  66^4  native  troops,  with 
31, OCX)  followers,  including  the  bazar,  carriers  of  baggage,  servaiita 
of  officers,  and  families  of  Sepoys,  Had  to  march  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  miles  through  countries  where  every  obstacle  and  oppoii- 
tion  were  to  be  overcome.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  excel' 
lent  military  author,*  that  an  army  in  India  has  the  appearance  of  ^ 
*  a  nation  emtg ratings  gtiarded  by  its  troops/  To  the  mere  Euro-  ■ 
pcan  it  would  appear  that  this  immense  proportion  of  ^ol lowers 
muit  encumber  instead  of  aiding  the  progress  of  a  corps  on  a  long 
marcb^  but  lliose  better  instructed  in  Indian  warfare  know  that  it 
is,  generally  spenking,  the  number  of  followers  which  gives  efRciencv 
to  an  army  in  the  enstj  as  ever>'  person  with  it  contribulem  (if  the 
machine  be  well  managed)  in  some  maimer  or  other  to  its  sup- 
ports The  composition  of  an  Indian  army,  and  the  scene  of  its  ope- 
rations, are  so  different  from  any  thing  llml  is  known  in  other  coun- 
tries, tltat  we  cannot  be  surprit^ed  at  the  erroneous  judgment  which 
those  unacquainted  with  the  subject  so  often  form.  'ITiey  forget 
that  every  luxury  w  hich  ihej  impute  to  the  European  in  India  origi- 
nates not  in  a  habit  of  indidgencies  but  in  an  endeavour  to  obtain  re- 
lief from  severe  sufl^ring^  and  that  if  an  Indian  officer  carries  as  great 
a  ijuantity  of  wine,  or  other  articles,  which  custom  has  rendered  ue* 
cessary,  as  he  can,  it  is  because  he  has  little  prospect  at  let  once  the 
campaign  has  commenced  of  ever  receiving  another  supply.  ITie 
country  in  w  hich  he  operates  furnishes  noihing,  and  the  com  muni* 
cation  with  Eun^pean  settlements  is  in  general ,  from  the  enemy's 
iuperiority  in  Hght  cavalry,  cut  off.  If  he  has  a  large  and 
commodiousf  tent,  it  is  because  he  cannot,  from  tije  nature  of  the 
climate,  exist  in  a  small  one,  the  heat  often  rising,  even  in  the 
best  tents  of  the  camp,  to  J 10°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  If 
when  ill  he  is  earned  in  a  dooEy  or  pulanc^uin,  it  is  because  there 
are  no  liospitals,  or  even  depots,  to  which  he  can  be  sent,  and  them 

•  Lk"utciiii(»t  GencrRi  Bironi. 

f  We  tre  uAstirrd  ttist  the  Ditke  of  Wel1in|;ton,  mhw\  be  CQmm&itffed  the  wmy  *m 
llw?  D^cbnn,  iiv  1803,  ictuilly  ordfTixl  a  corps  to  remnm  in  garrtioij,  and  refused  tw 
■Ho*  t(  In  Mftvaiicc  with  hit  irmjf,  because  tlw*  tuBixn  htd  iicglectMl  to  fyrnish  Thrro* 
tclvpf  wiih  Inui  uf  turtle  lit  Iciturp  nnd  ii»r«  Hii  eAjjerknce  liid  taugtil  lum  how 
tswotiaJ  fuch  teuti  were  ta  preserve  thei*  hciltJi  md  lo  enwkk  them  to  du  their  iluiv* 
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ire  oflen  no  roads  on  which  light  \iheal  canidges  rati  travel.  But 
the  European  soldier  ivill  under^itand  tbe  essential  diflerenre  which 
exists  between  field  service  in  India  und  in  Europe,  when  told  that 
owing  to  regard  for  lite  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  other  cauaeSj 
the  term 'billet' is  unknown  in  ihe  former  country ;  and  that  ilie 
troops  in  India  scldotn  derive  support,  nnd  never  shelter  or  arcom^ 
fnodatioUj  from  the  villages  and  towns  of  the  country  in  which  they 
operate* 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  detachment  which  wni 
ordered  to  the  relief  of  Uie  sctllrnietit  of  Bombay,  lis  tir*it  ren- 
dezvous \\m  Culpee,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumnah, 
near  Caw  n pore,  whence  it  commenced  its  march  on  the  I'ith  of 
June,  1778*  It  reached  Hajgiirh^  a  town  in  Bundlceund  on  the 
I7lh  August,  where  it  halted  so  mtich  longer  than  Mr*  Hastjn^^s 
thought  iiecesbary  that  he  removed  Colonel  Leslie,  the  command-. 
ing  officer,  and  appointed  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Goddard  to  that 
charge.  Under  ihis  active  and  enierprizing  officer  it  continued  its 
route  through  Malwah  and  Caudeish  to  Surat^  presenting  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a  corps  of  the  natives  of  Hindostaii  under  the 
^idance  of  a  few  ETigliab  officerSi  marching  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  to  the  westernmost  shores  of  India.  During  the  live 
years  that  they  were  absent  fronj  their  homey  the  men  of  tliis  de- 
tachment conducted  themselves  in  the  moj^t  exemplary  manner^ 
and  acquired  distinction  in  ever)  service  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. We  shall  not  repeat  the  warm  and  animated  eulogium 
which  Mr.  Hastings  passed  upon  thi»  corps  iii  one  of  the  Iftst 
General  Orders  he  issued  to  the  army  in  Bengal,  but  we  sincefely 
subscribe  to  the  truth  of  his  observation,  that  their  conduct  showed 
*  that  there  are  no  dtfhcultiesy  « hich  the  true  spirit  of  military  en- 
terprise is  not  capable  of  surmounting.' 

Hie  force  det^iched  to  the  Carnatic  to  !781  was  cDtnmandeil 
by  Colonel  Pearse.  It  consisted  of  five  regiments  of  two  small 
battalions  (5(X)men  each)  of  native  infantry,  some  native  cavalr^t^ 
and  a  proportion  of  artillery.  This  corps»  which  marched  about 
eleven  hundred  miles  along  the  sea-coast  througlk  the  province 
ofCnttack  and  the  Northern  Circara  to  Madras,  arrived  at  that 
presidency  at  a  most  eventful  period,  and  their  services  were 
eminently  useful  to  the  preservation  of  our  power  in  that  quar* 
ter*  Among  ihe  many  occasions  w  hich  this  detachment  liad  of 
distinguishing  itself^  the  attack  on  the  French  lines  at  Cuddalore 
in  I7tj^  was  the  most  remarkable.  The  Bengal  Sepoys  that  were 
engaged  on  that  occasion  behaved  nobly.  It  was,  we  believe,  one 
of  the  first  times  that  European  troop§  and  the  disciplined  natives 
of  India  had  met  at  the  bayonet-  The  high  spirit  and  bodily  vi- 
gour of  the  rajpoots  of  the  provinces  of  Bahsr  and  Benares  (the 
I  cksi 
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cl^ii  of  which  three  foiirthi  of  thiti  army  was  then  com; 
proved  fully  equal  to  the  contest*  In  a  partial  action^  which  tool' 
place  in  a  sortie  made  by  the  Frencb,  they  were  defeated  with  se^ 
vere  loss ;  aiid»  the  memory  of  tiiis  event  cunlinueii  to  be  tiie- 
rislied  with  just  pride  both  by  the  ofticej  s  and  tnen  of  the  Bet^ 
tifitive  army.  Had  the  result  of  this  affnir^  and  the  cbajacter 
the»e  sepoys  been  more  generally  known,  some  of  our  country* 
men  would  have  been  freed  from  that  excessive  alarm  vvhich  wa 
entertained  for  the  safely  of  our  eastern  possessions^  when  tb©  lati 
despot  of  eoiiliueiital  Europe  threatened  them  with  invasion-  Wi 
trust  tliot  every  event  that  can  seriously  dbturb  the  peace  of  on 
Indian  empire  is  at  a  great  distance;  but  if  we  even  heard  thai  ii 
European  aruiy  had  crossed  the  Indus,  we  should  tiot  tremble  for 
its  fule.  We  well  know  that  the  approach  of  such  a  force  would 
Btnke  no  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  men  of  whom  we  are  wrhinL 
ftiid  thai  acting  with  Brtlish  troops^  and  led  by  British  officers^  they 
Mould  advance  with  almost  a**  a.s^suied  a  conficfeuce  of  vicloiy 
ttgainat  a  Hue  of  well-disciplined  European!)  as  against  a  r»bble 
their  own  nntiained  countrymen.  They  might  fail;  but  tbey  ar^ 
too  bold,  and  too  conscious  of  tbeir  own  courage  and  strength 
ever  to  anticipate  defeat. 

We  shotiM  feel  hesitation  in  stating  our  sentimenta  so  strton^Iy 
on  this  stibject,  if  we  did  Hut  know  them  to  be  those  whidi  hav« 
been  entertainc^d  and  avowed  by  many  eminent  comniandersi,^  who 
have  had  opprtrtimides  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  tbts  qupsttotL 
When  Colonel  Puarsie'*^  detachment,  which  had  been  reduced  by 
service  from  5000  to  ^CKK)  men,  returned  to  Bengal  after  «ti  il>* 
sence  of  four  years,  the  fiolicy  of  Mr,  Hastings  heaped  every 
dtitinrtion  upon  them  that  he  thought  calculated  to  reward  theit 
merits  or  to  sti midair  others  to  future  exertion  of  a  similar  nftltire^ 
He  vi^Ued  llris  corpsf^  and  his  personal  tonduct  towards  both  thc^ 
European  nfficers  and  natives  gave  grat  e  to  his  public  mcMures, 
A  laKtin;;  impreKsioni  wns  made  on  the  minds  of  all ;  and  every  fa- 
ircntr  was  doubled  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conferred.. 

The  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Singh,  tlie  rajuii  of  Benares,  in   I7@lt 

•  Wr  If  my  pnr^inibHir  *l!nrtc  the   !«*«•  l.»>F*f    \m\f      Vf»  otfir'^^f  rvrt  »aw 
iindrr  iBRrv  ¥»n* V  \-r  trinKtJin'i  i 

^  iKrm  biU  wu  ii  i  imd  w-i  \{ 

etju^l  to  A  conk  ■'^    ' 

t  An  rvfhcrr  o^  wat*  m\  f  v*s*it^l 

titU  of  tlib  Krii'  ;iiL- snljjtx^  *  4Jf»f 

Jl4»lki|;»«  iirt'>''r4l  m  n  pUun  biuf  i»at,  witii  Ui*  Ucmi  iuicu*rrt-«J,  rode  nhm*^  tlwp  rai^lli*! 
Thr  tru(iTi!i  Iwi  tSjr*  nii»(t  iitritt^ittg  a|>|itttnirK?c  <if  httjr<)^v  vHin*iJi*.     Ilivy  w<?Tt  *ii  i 
likck  lis  ml  rl  mllh  ihc  )ik**1t  tiHvc  Mnn  nl  o«f  Immt-  i*orp»,     Tht  % 

fXht^%  di>»  (  -.)  snrl  tlic  frc'liEiga  it  excited,  hivp  netvr  beeti  ittwent  f 

'  -'!     '     ii.  jiiMs  ir*  the  liifecriiig  of*Scr^   (whidi  Air.  Hii^ong^  b*ued'i  1  inn 

1  *k|;rcf  t>w«*  wlmterrr  nf  (jruf'-^tiyWiJ  pride  ftuil  eiiiulftlkjli  I  hmtt  \ 
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mii9t  be  fftmiliar  to  most  of  our  readers.  Our  purpose  in  men- 
tioniog  it  h  limited  to  the  object  of  shewing  the  conduct  of  tbe 
Bengsl  Aepoys  under  one  of  the  severest  irimls  of  fidelity  to  which 
Uiey  were  ever  es posed* 

The  niimerouB  rollovers  of  the  rajth  had  risen  upon  two  corn* 
paaies  of  sepoys  appointed  to  guard  the  honse  in  which  be  was 
placed  under  restraint,  and  kiHed  and  wouirded  the  wliole  of  them. 
The  rashness  of  an  Jiuropeaii  officer  liad  led  another  party  to 
»lai^;}lter  in  the  streets  of  Kamnagur*  Mr,  Hastings^  who  was  at 
Benares  when  the&e  events  occurred,  had  only  a  few  companies  of 
sepoyi  to  pnard  his  person,  and  even  these  be  had  no  money  to 
su ppor i*  i  I e  ^u m man ed  cor p$  f roiii  difieren t  qu arte rs  to  b is  ai d : -^ 
but  when  we  reflect  on  the  impression  which  ihe  iirst  success  of 
Cheyt  Singh  had  made,  and  consider  that  by  (m  the  greatest  pro^ 
portion  of  the  troops  with  whom  Mr.  Hustings  had  overcome  tbe 
dangers  with  which  he  was  surrouiuled,  were  men  of  the  same 
tribe  and  country  as  those  u^uinst  whom  they  were  to  act ;  and 
tliat  the  chief  who  was  declared  a  rebel  had  long  been  considered 
by  many  of  them  as  their  legitimate  prince^  we  mui.t  respect  the 
mind  that  rt^mained  ^irm  and  unmoved  at  so  alarming  a  crisis* 
The  knowledge  Mr,  HasiingH  had  of  tlie  fiepoys,  led  bun  to  piace 
implicit  truest  in  them  on  lhi$  trying  occasion,  ami  his  conjjdcnce 
was  well  rewarded.  Their  habits  of  dtseiphne  and  their  attach- 
ment to  iheir  officers  and  the  service^  proved  superior  to  the  ties 
of  cast  and  of  kindred.  Not  an  histtmcc  of  deJfectimi  occurred^ 
and  tbe  public  interests  were  preserved  and  restored  by  liieir  zeal 
and  valour^ 

Before  ive  make  any  remarks  on  the  more  recent  parts  of  the 
history  of  the  Bengal  native  infantry,  we  shall  offer  somt-  observa- 
tions on  the  composition  of  tl^e  army  of  that  presidency.  The 
native  cavalry  arc  not  mentioned  in  the  wrtrk  before  uh  ;  the  au- 
thor* having  strictly  adhered  to  the  original  intention  of  giving  an 
account  of  the  native  infantry  only,  l^liis  corps,  which  now  con- 
sists of  eight  regiments,  is  conTparatively  young.  Its  furmaiinn  on 
the  pre»<*^nt  establj!ihmeut  was  only  Just  completed  when  the  Mah- 
ratta  war  of  180:J  commenced.  The  conduct  of  the  Bengal  ca- 
valry however  in  the  severe  service  that  ensued  has  jui^dy  rai^ 
their  re|>utaUon,  mid  they  at  present  form  a  most  efficient  and  dts- 
ttnguished  bnincb  of  the  army  to  which  they  belong*^     The  men 

are 

•  VV>  hJi*r  <*nly  tu  p*ruic  Iht  ditpalch<§  ol"  the  1*1*  Utf^  Ijakv  In  1003  »nd  1804^ 
to  In*  *r(t^iljjr  of  the  f^&ellencu  this  rcrpi  ^Kwy  mrly  obtaincyl.  We  know  frw  nufibiry 
tE^toiii  iif  rM¥«lry  more  rxCraordinary  than  that  whicli  he  perfonneJ  ytlkli  ■  column  of 
tltr  \\?s  offintith  LiL'bt  drdguH^osi,  iioit  threr  of  finrtTC  cavulry,  pupportrii  bj 

^f  .(illiTv,  nod  1  iot»lJ  rc*trt*j  of  infiiitry.     Wiih  thU  corpt  \\t^  lordthip 

jHii....^,M -^nHt  Hww  Hftlkftr  ixQiw  DdJii  tLirou^h  (h«  Dounb,    till  be  caiue  up  with 

and 
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are  ratlicr  stouter  than  lliose  i»  ihe  same  corps  at  Madrai,    Tfjc 
tlaltef  are  almost  all  Mahomedant,  and  ibrcc  fourths  of  the  Bengal 
PCaialr^  are  of  llie  smne  race.      The  tart  is^  that  with  the  exceplton 
\oi  the  M  ah  ratio  tribt%  ihe  HiudoOji  are  not,  gti'uenjiiy  speaking,  so 
f^udi  disposed  as  Mahomt'datrs  to  the  duties  oi  a  trooper;  and 
tbou^li  llie  MiilioinedBns  may  be  more  dist^ipatedtiud  le^  mor^l  in 
their  private  conduct  than  the  Hindoos,  they  ure  ^c;iloti!$,  atid  high- 
spirited  soldiers,  and  it  is  excellent  policy  to  Imva  a  cua*«iderahle 
proportion  of  ihem  in  the  service,  to  which  exiiericiice  has  slurvm 
ilhey  often  becotne  very  warmly  attached.     In  (he  native  infantry 
\oi  Bengal  the  Hindoos  are  in  the  full  proportifHi  of  three*fourth« 
Ito  the  Mahomedaus-     They  con.*ilst  chieHy  of  Rajponts,  who  are  t 
idistinguished  race  among  the  Khilerec  or  tndttary  tribe.     We  may 
yndge  of  titc  size  of  these  men  when  w'e  are  told  dtnt  the  stattdtrd 
[below  which  no  recruit  is  taken  is  five  feet  six  inches-**     The 
■great  proportion  of  the  grenadiers  are  n\  feet  and  upwards.    The 
kKaJpoot  is  bom  a  soldier.    The  motlier  speaks  of  nothing  to  her  in- 
fant but  deeds  of  armsi,  and  every  sentiment  and  action  of  the  future 
Qsn  is  marked  by  the  hrst  impressions  that  he  ha^  received.     If 
Uills  the  ground,  (which  is  ihe  com  man  occupation  of  this  class,) 
bis  iword  and  shield  are  placed  near  the  furrow,  and  moved  as  his 
abour  advances,     llie  frame  of  the  Rajpoot  is  almost  always  im- 
[proved  (even  if  his  pursuits  are  those  of  civil  life)  by  tnarti&l  eier* 
Icises,     He  is  from  habit  temperate  in  his  diet,  of  a  generous, 
Elhoygh  warm  temper,  and  of  good  moral  conduct.     He  is,  wliea 
^  well-lreated,  obedient,  zealous,  and  faithful.     Neither  the  Hindoo 
uor  the  Mahomedan  soldier  of  India  can  be  termed  revengeful  though 
both  are  proue  to  esctreme  violenccf  in  ponits  ivhere  tbey  di»in 

tlieii 


^.and  defeiled  him  ni  FiiU^'ghiir.     Ijofd  Like,  in  m  ijUpnldi  dated  Idtii  Ntiv 

ntiirh  br  givri  nn  nccoUDl  of  thii  operation,  obicrvpt.  *  \\\t  iniopt  have  tltiifj  i 

»  diiiAacc  of  twrnij'-iliivp  or  tw4^i>ty-iour  niiks^     Dnriji^  tlir  ul^-Ki  attd  diiy  f»n^i«vi 

Tlo  the  action,  ihey  marciicd  fiftv-^igtit  miki^  nnd  frum  "ihe  difttanci*  t«  which  thfj 

ipufsited  the  rnemy»  the  sj»fltt'  puifcd  ovt-r  bc^bre  ih^y  hiifl  tnktn  wp    ibtrir  gt^owad 

i  irnint  hkvt  riceediHl  «venty  link  *>' 

I      *  Bt  bfe  1796  tt  wa$  (ilweiyi  Ave  ff^i  i^w  ifirlici  and  a  ttalf.     Bj  on  order  la  1S09 

V  incB  may  br  taken  for  light  itifftiviry  C(»q»«  as  low  ai  five  feet  five  inclic^ 

[      t  Otic  infttance  ii  given  in  the  work  l»eforr  ui  fjf  the  HCtion  of  thta  videnl  mint. 

tin  ITTfaicpoj  of  Ujc  now  first  battnlion  of  the  lOth   regiment,  who  had  utiffcre*! 

\  what  he  stippoted  wtk  injury,  fell  mit  of  the  nttikt  when  the  corp^  was  at  eicirife,  anl 

Sin^  u]>  bci  Captam  Evrens,  the  timirnmidipg  ufficer,  with  recovered  anm«  at  if  ta 
ike  tome  request,  took  h  detibrnite  ninu  unrt  stbot  him  ;  ttie;^  patiently  awaited  ihr 
[^^|««th  lie  had  merited.  We  cotitd  f^ivc,  from  our  own  knoivletW.  ^everat  rtampJcf  tJt 
llilmilar  feeiing— two  will  luffiee.  Captain  Cixiok,  forroerly  uf  tl*e  Mndrn?  nvilry, 
|«trQt'k  a  sentry  for  atlowing  n  hullock  that  brfiught  water  to  ht«  tent,  ti>  step  tfrtt  the 
[<hppsl»qld  ond'dirty  it,  llie  luim  took  no  notice  of  what  hud  occnrt^d  till  relietrd  from  1 
h\%  po>t :  he  then  "went  to  hi»  lines^  and  a  slwrt  time  aflerwardt  sought  hii  aptnin,  I 
Lfttid,  inking  delUienite  aim  at  him,  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot  Tie  made  tm  attempt 
Ittt  rwfnpe.  He  had  nvni^  hii  hnnotir  from  the  bbws  he  had  receiTcdp  aiid  nicl  with 
'  tAlimesf  ind  fortitude  the  death  tliat  was  awarded  «>  Ihe  punishment  of  Uii  crime. 

An  I 
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of  which  the?  have 


be  slighted 


Ifieir  noiiotir,  ot  which  ilwy  have  a  very  mce  i 
or  iHisiiltect.  The  Rajpoots  sonietime;^  want  energy,  but  sekloiiij  if 
ever,  courage.  It  is  remarkuble  in  this  elaas,  {\ml  even  vihen  their 
ammat  spirits  have  been  subdued  so  far  as  to  caiue  a  cessation  of 
exertion,  they  shew  no  fear  of  deutb,  which  they  niee^  in  every 
form  it  can  present  itself  with  surprising  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion. Sue  1 1  is  die  general  character  of  a  race  of  men  \vhos*e  num- 
bers in  the  army  of  Betigal  amount  lo  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand;  and  of  whom  we  con  recruit  in  our  own  provinces  to 
any  amount.  But  this  instrument  of  power  must  be  managed  with 
care  and  wisdom^  or  that  which  is  our  sirengUi  may  become  our 
danger. 

Minds  of  the  cast  we  have  described  are  alive  to  every  impulse, 
and  from  similarity  of  feeling  will  all  vibrate  at  the  same  touch. 
If  we  desire  to  preserve  their  attadntient,  we  must  continue  to 
treat  ihem  with  kindness,  liberality^  and  jnalce.  We  must  attend 
to  the  most  trifling  of  tljeir  prejudices,  and  avoid  rash  innovations; 
but,  above  all,  those  that  are  calculated  to  convey  lo  their  minds 
the  most  distant  alarm  in  points  connected  with  their  usages,  or 
religion.  A  detachment  of  Bengal  native  troops  shared  in  the 
glory  acquired  by  Lord  Cornwallb*  in  his  war  against  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan in  l7iK)  and  1791*  From  that  time  till  [H03  the  only  oi>era- 
tion  of  any  consequence  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  a  short 
campaign,  in  Rohilcund,  in  1/9'^  The  rude  and  untrained,  but 
tierce  and  hardy  enemies  against  whom  Sir  li.  Abercromhie  had  to 
act,  were  perhaps  too  much  despised^  and  they  took  advantage  of 
s  confusion  caused  in  his  right  wing^  by  the  bad  behaviour  of  the 
English  command  ant  of  a  small  body  of  ho  If  disciplined  cavalry, 
lo  make  a  furious  charge,  by  which  a  most  destructive  impression 
was  made  ou  two  battalions  of  sepoj:i,  and  a  regiment  of  Euro- 
peans* 

Their  desperate  career  was  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  Englisb 
artillery,  by  whose  good  conduct^  and  the  steady  valour  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  line,  a  victory  was  ultimately  gained.  The  native 
troops  never,  perhaps,  displayed  more  connige  than  on  ibis  trying 

An  oflScer  (ilill  living)  wai  pmvc^ketl  »t  mme  offence  Uie  tnin  had  commined^  to 
■trtke  m  M^mt  natUif  irvopcr  under  bis  eomnisiid.  On  th|  ni^t  of  the  Mmmv  daj^  «i 
he  wai  titling  wiiU  migihi-r  ufTiceJ'  m  hm  teiit^  tlie  trooprr  tAme  in^.  and  taking  aim  &t 
liim^  fired  \  but  owing  to  Che  ottier  olBcer  stfiking^  bis  ann,  tbc  baJI  miisiedi  At*  how. 
enttf  faefeU  in  Uie  eonfuMon*  and  the  light  wii«  eiting^ub^ied,  hU  companton,  nibo  con- 
sidered him  kilted^  ran  to  obtain  «ld,  and  to  seiic  tbc  iiiiirdt.Ter,  who  lisd  onciUiier  pis* 
tol  in  hii  band  llie  momfPnt  he  was  out  of  the  tcni,  fae  heard  the  uther  pistol  go  ofT; 
and  on  reloniing  with  a  gaard  of  m^o  nijd  some  UghU,  he  itiund  that  the  tntioper,  ecm* 
ceiving  that  tbc  fini  »bol  h&d  taken  ejfcct,  Rnd  lh»t  bis  hwwnr  waa  avenged  by  the 
death  of  the  peno43  who  had  iniultpd  blm^  had,  with  the:  jectjnd  pistol,  ihtA  himtelf 
through  tUiL  bead* 

occasion^ 
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occmcm,  wad  all  resetted  iLat  the  iatamoaff*  { 

had  cauMd  wch  wiiotts  lo«  of  oficen  sad  Bkai  m  vamt  of  tlw 

wofit  di>tMpQAed  corpsf  ot  tbe  m%. 

Thecafl4na90f  c^lSOJand  l{^iM  piescata  Mriei€«  acbooiaBil 
se^e^  in  every  one  of  vfaicfa  tiie  Ben^  ^<cpo]k»  Kkoved  Ibdr  vxss- 
tuaed  vilonr/  At  the  bittles  of  Deibi  aiid'j.ai«vi«  ikn  «crr 
ai  eniaeadj  dttdq^uished  v  at  ibe  friezes  of  Apa  aad  Dicfc^  and 
vc  najt  pcAaps,  laftK  a^icr:  that  hi  ibe  cfilj  tvo  pvac  Rtmia 
vhidi  occurred  daring  iLc  «^r,  tlie  rttreai  c^  Colowl  Mobkhi 
aad  the  sic^  of  Bortpore.  the  Kwr^e,  finsoeFf.  md  mxaAmum 
of  the  iBtive  troops  were  inort'  con5|4ciKiii«  tkau  m  its  ^kmI  hrit- 
liant  periods.     We  knov   mfficient  r.t  tiie  fanner  opgifirMf  lo 


regret  that  no  full  and  faithful  account  of  thea  liat  beta  vet  aali- 


laJied;  aor  doei  the  worL  before  us  Mfficieiiilv  aippljr  ihii  I 
We  caa  oalj  expreta  oar  comriction,  founded  oa  a  pcmal  of  a 
pmale  joanial  kept  bj  an  officer  of  tbe  detaduacat,  that  ai  ikt 
diwrtroui  reueat,  the  rative  troop*  (miih  the  csceptKai  <if  m  mj 
fiew,  who,  after  iuffering  almost  unparalleled  hanhhipSy  acre  oe- 
hided  by  the  offers  of  the  cnemj  tu  ciesert)  behaved  in  tfceaKHl 
aobie  BiaBner.  lliey  eadured  the  greatest  pri^atiaas  aud  diareaso, 
during  the  march  from  the  banks  of  the  Chambal  ia  llalaah, 
where  the  first  retrograde  taoveiaeut  was  made,  till  their  aanaal  at 
Agra,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hiuMhed  milei.  ^fbej  had  aft  oace 
to  coBibat  the  dements  (for  it  rained  almost  kioessaBilj)  aad  Ae 
eaemj.  Scenes  of  borrurt  occurred  which  were  hardly  ever  asr- 
passed.  Yet,  thoogh  deprived  of  regular  ff>od  and  rest,  aad  ha- 
rassed with  continual  attacks,  their  ^irit  was  unbroken. — ^Tke«  anso- 
tained  throughout  the  most  severe  discipl'uie.  We  are  aaiiuad  that 
on  mauy  occasiout,  when  their  European  officers,  uoio  dowa  by  Ae 
climate  and  fatigue,  appeased  faint  or  desponding,  the  i 


*  TVe  riiuoe  of  Oi'r*  oftc<T  «:!&  Kxjisav.     He  t  «c«pe<d  bv  dtsenko  inm  unt  \ 
moM.  he  bad  w  va^U  nrnttfJ. 

t  The  air|M  oo  tbe  r^dit  m'  Uk-  aimv  -na*  the  ]3tii  batulioc,  wiiirb  faad  bea  cai- 
meaAy  dittiiuvi^ird  vkuut  tLe  Fniich  at  Caddalorr.  It  had  eansed  Bstr  hairb 
mM^er  it«  wcU-kiwan  caaxzouder,  Captii*n  Nonnan  MM'lrod.  in  the  i  ■■ijmi|.hi  rf  Lord 
Cenwttlis.  f'«^UJa  Rsibm^'s  cavalry  r«jde  imeipfctedly  over  tbu  fine  **— *-'^ 
and  five  thrmand  RohiUa*  charged  it  bdiun:  it  could  rtco\-er  from  the  coafraisB  hdo 
which  it  »Ba  thnmn. 

X  ParticalaH^-  at  the  Chusifaollee  NoUah,  a  rapid  tDnvnt.  at  «hich  theeh-pfanai 
were  eaplojfcd  to  carrj  the  troop*  o%er.  TLe  aDinais,  becuniDg  vcaiied  oriB|Mtiea, 
fhookfld'tiKMe«a  their  hack>,  Duinhert  of  « horn  mtrrednjiiiKil.  But  a  >tili  bor  hor 
rid  aotne  coMwd. — Tbe  f«bgued  elephants  could  ooc  hrinc  over  the  loikma^  Ihe 
IShreU,  a  oMuntajn  banditti,  encoungrd  b\  Holkar,  came  down  upco  the  \ 


ftwdifc  and  cliddren.  «hom  ihej  nuMaiivd  in  tlic  murt  iiibomaxi  mariner.  It  * 
this  extreuie  tnal  that  tooie  of  the  gallant  ftllo**,  who  had  beiure  suAovd  ever;  haid- 
ahip  with  hnuwz^s,  save  «av  to  df»pair.  Sereral  of  them,  maddened  with  the  aicieaai 
of  their  mives  and  children,  thrrw  theiuMrlves  «iih  tbeb  firelocks,  into  tbe  rapod  sticaB» 
and  perished  in  a  vain  attempt  to  aid  thoie  tliev  lored  more  than  life. 

them 
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them  exckiined,  *  Keep  up  your  hoLirt,  Sir,  we  will  take  you  m 
safety  to  Agru/*  Wheu  iu  9<|uare^  and  i^ustainmg  charges  from  ibe 
eneitiy's  horse^  it  mare  thati  once  happened^  uheu  n  musket  v(^% 
fired  by  a  young  soldier^  tliat  a  veleinn  struck  liiia  with  ihe  biitt- 
end  of  bis  iljelock,  cxuluiuiing,  *  Are  you  mad^  to  destrov  our  disci- 
pline and  make  ua  [ike  die  rutiblt;  that  uie  attacking  us  \^ 

The  only  serious  impatience  thwt  the  sepoys  of  this  detachment 
shewed,  vi  ais  to  be  led  against  tlie  enemy  ;  and  the  manuer  in  trhich 
they  bt^haved  on  all  occasions  given  them  of  sigualizing  their  vaJonr, 
shewed  th^it  this  feeling  had  itH  rise  in  no  vain  confidence.  The  tlauk 
companies,  under  Captain  O'Donnell,  were  very  successful  in  beat-* 
ing  up  the  quarters  of  a  considerable  corps  of  the  enemy  on  ih« 
^\hX  July.  On  the  'i4th  of  Augui^tj  when  all  the  detachment^ 
whicli  consisted  of  five  battalions  and  six  companies  of  sepoys  had 
been  $»ent  acrotis  the  Bannas  river»  except  the  2d  battahon  of  the  £d 
regiment  and  S4>me  piquets,  Holkar  brought  up  \m  infantry  and 
guns  to  attack  th]»  corji^,  which  not  oidy  defended  its  position  ^  but 
advanced  with  the  utmost  gaHantry,  and  obtained  possession  of 
several  pieces  of  the  enemy's  arlillery.  It  could  not,  however,  be 
^supported  by  the  other  parts  of  the  force,  who  were  divided  fiom  it 
by  the  river,  and  it  was  almost  annihilated.  Those  who  witne^ed 
the  attack  which  it  made  upon  Molkar'sline  from  the  opposite  bank  of 
llie  Bamiaft,  speak  w  ith  admiration  of  the  heroism  of  the  European 
officers,  and  of  the  gallant  nien  whom  they  led  to  a  momentitry 
but  fatal  ¥tctory.  At  tlie  clo»e  of  this  affair  they  saw  a  jeniidar 
(native  lieutenatil)  retiring  towards  the  river,  pursiu^d  by  five  or  six 
men.  Ht^  held  ihii  standard  of  his  battahon  in  one  hand^  and  a 
Bword,  w ith  w  hicli  lie  defended  himself,  in  tlie  other.  W  hen  arrived 
at  the  river  he  setjuied  to  have  attained  hi^  object  of  saving  the 
colours  of  his  corps,  and,  springing  with  tlieui  into  the  current, 
«unk  to  rise  no  more, 

Tlit^re  have  been  few  officers  %vho  better  ntiderstood  the  character 
of  soldiers  than  the  late  Lord  Lake,  He  had  early  discovered  that 
of  the  Bengal  Sepoys.  He  attended  to  their  prejudices,  Haitei^d 
their  pride,  and  praised  their  valour,  lliey  rtpuKi  hi"*  consideration 
of  litem  with  gratitude  and  affection ^  and  during  ll»e  whole  of  the 
late  Mahratta  war,  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  tht!  public  service  was 
increased  h^  the  regard  and  attachment  which  thay  entertainc d  for 
the  commander  in  chief.  Sufficient  instancen  of  this  occur  in  the 
work  now  before  us.  Tlierc  is  none,  however,  more  reuiarkable 
than  the  conduct  he  pursued  tmvards  the  s^haltered  corps  of  Colonel 
Monson^s  detachTncDt*  He  formed  them  into  a  reserve,  and  pro- 
mised them  every  opportunity  of  signalizing  themselves.     No  eon- 
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lidence  was  ever  bclltr  npaul,  mid  tliroti^^liout  ihe  mrwloc  ikUi 
«ued  these  carps  were  uniiortiily  dhlinguislied. 

llje  ciMidiict  lit  liie  *2i\  inAiinUmi  of  llie  I'iili  reijimeut  muy  be 
inkmi  m  ail  exam ptc  of  Ui€  spirit  tliut  aiijmatid  the  %ihole.  M  bifl 
corps,  wlikh  has  been  bclurr  tiotkt-d  under  its  first  tiaitie  uf '  tiil- 
liez/  or  the  Lai  Pullsiu,  Und  bdiiived  wilU  uticmnmoii  viilijiir  at  ilie 
battle  of  Lai2twsince^  where  it  had  one  hundred  nieii  inct  three 
officcrei  killed  nud  vvf>niidtd.  it  wiis  a^s*>rmK*d  on  that  ocLs»«ioi] 
%vith  hi?*  Mttjesly^ii  'ikU  rcgitiient,  und  Jihurtd  in  the  pmi^e  wliith 
Lord  Lake  bestowed  uii  *  tlit;  huiidful  of  fierg^H/  un  be  empbali- 
cully  termed  ihot^e  whose  great  eAettioni  decided  thot  Wtllc.  It 
was  with  Colonel  Moiisoii's  detttchtiient,  and  nmintiiined  tu  lii^h 
cliuracter  in  the  disastrouK  retreat  we  have  ulluded  to«  But  all  tti 
lormer  deeds  were  outdone  ut  tht*  aiege  of  Bortpore.  It  appears  bj 
a  printed  memoruil  which  we  have  before  y^  of  its  EurDjieati  com* 
manding  orticer»  llmt  on  tlie  first  storm  of  that  fortress  ibis  corps 
lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
did  not  retire  till  llie  last.  Ori  the  third  utt^tck,  when  jotlied  wah 
the  I  at  battalion  of  the  same  regiment^  (amountiug  ttigi^er  to 
eight  build  red  nien^  it  became  tlie  adniiralioii  of  the  wbde  annt  * 
The  ^  battalion  of  the  12th  regimetit  on  this  occastoti  noiomj 
drove  back  the  enetny  who  had  made  a  MiKy  to  attack  the  tl«ticliei| 
but  effected  a  lodgment,  and  planted  itsj  colours  on  one  of  the 
bastions  of  tl;e  forL  Unfortunntely  tliis  work  wan  cut  off  by  a 
deep  dtldi  from  the  body  of  ih*s  place;  and  after  the  attack  had 
failed,  liie  J'ith  regiment  was  ordered  to  rettre^  whitb  they  did  re- 
luctantly, with  ihc  loss  of  seven  olHcer^aiid  three  hundred  and  ^ftf 
nteu  killed  and  wounded^  being  nearly  half  the  number  they  had 
cjirried  into  action. 

Examples  of  equal  valour  might  be giveu  from  many  otiier  corp* 
during  the  w  ar,  and  in^timces  of  individual  valour  might  be  oolic^d 
in  any  number^  bttt  more  is  not  necessary  to  ^aljjfy  the  reader  aflba 
just  title  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys  to  the  high  name  which  ihey  Itavc 
acquired;  and  fmm  l.ite  accounts''^  we  perceive  that  their  candoct 

*  We  ktiiyw  few  inttuKet  wli«r«  mure  liu  brcti  ncquirrd  fn^iu  ibc-  leal  >iid  fokmrof 
tbe  Dative  troop  i,  thin  m  t1>e  l«tt?  cimiptiigti  iiguuf  C  tlie  GoarkiMi*  lite  gremt  vaaxaa& 
of  M«jur-Ci4*rwniL  Sir  D.  Ochtcrlonj  could  ooly  hnvc  bctn  fwncd  bj  Uie  fwtkncc  «nd 
CK^OTif f?  of  the  irngpt  Wtiig  vi^ufej  to  vh«  ikiil  and  dcci^uii  uf  ihclr  rotnaundef,  iumJ  in 
ihc  spirited  ind  whk  Qp^rUKm*  wf  Col^iihcl  NkoUs,  qiwrtft-tnasitr-iEetiefal  of  hU 
M»}eBty '  I  ti^oppit  in  Indk*  ifiiiift  A  bionifa ,  wbdc  clglit  tnutdred  sep-  -  ^  -  ■  '-^Mt^  a  firw 
ilTCfulBrs,  were  led  igUGit  tlire^  UiouMind  ollsnl  mcmiiliiiieer^.  Jd  lital 

mo'iuiljiiii  fbrtrctt  And  tli«  hdgfiU  by  whidi  n  wii  ■umnuKled.     \  aid  onlv 

bave  been  ^^btnliit^  by  e\tfy  Sr^w^  partaking  of  the  Kfdour  ttnd  rt:9uiutii.i»a  <uf  hii  nL 
lint  hmdtr.  Of  tbeir  i^oiiductun  tbu  occasioii  we  mfty .  indeed,  judgne  by  th«  adiwm* 
tiou  wlili  M^hkh  tt  iiiipinfd  Cokjii^]  NbolU,  wlto  gtve  TOit  to  hb  f«elli»^  tn  tuoNer 
ttml  4iitti  huiujur  Ui  htk  character,  Spc&king  t^an  itlack  Bade  by  m  p^rsj  dT  Siemf 
grctiiidieri*  he  ubserv^M,  •  Ttiia  wm  ho  cipLoit  of  vrkucb  Uteb^t  Wm>pi  it  my  tftn^f^ 
jfU^lU  liiTK  iKtro  proud/ 
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tiiroughoul  thii  arduous  service  m  Nepaul^  where  ihey  liad  at  once 
to  cantend  with  ihe  natural  obstacles  of  an  almost  impracticai4e 
country,  and  the  desperate  valour  of  a  race  of  hardy  niotinlaineers, 
has  been  worthy  of  their  former  fame;  since  the  concluiion  of 
this  war  a  snmll  body  of  these  troops  has  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting, in  a  most  distinguished  manner^  that  firmness,  courage, 
and  attachment  to  their  oflkersand  the  service,  %vhtch  have  always 
characterized  this  army.— We  allude  to  a  recent  occurrence  of  a 
most  serious  sedition  at  Bareillj,  the  capital  of  Rohiicund.  The 
introduction  of  a  police  tax,  intended  to  provide  intmi*  for  th« 
security  of  life  and  properly,  had  spread  alarm  and  discontent 
among  an  ignorant  population^  whose  prejudices  in  favour  of  their 
ancient  usages  are  so  strong  as  to  lead  them  to  regard  any  innova- 
tion (vi^hatever  be  its  character)  with  jealousy  and  indignation. 
Acting  under  these  feelings,  the  Rohillas  of  Bareilly,  who  are  alike 
remarkable  for  their  strength  of  body  atid  individual  eonragei  rose 
in  a  body  to  oppose  the  orders  of  the  civil  magistrate.  They  were 
led  by  a  priest  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  who  dug  his  grave  to 
indicate  his  resolution  to  conquer  or  die,  and  at  whose  orders  tlii^ 
green  flag,  or  standard  of  Mahomet,  was  hoisted,  that  religious  feel- 
ings might  be  excited  to  aid  the  efforts  which  they  now  proclaimed 
themselvea  determined  to  make  to  effect  the  downfall  of  tlieir 
European  tyrants.  What  rendered  thiif  revolt  more  alarming  wai 
the  kuowkdge  that  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  was  popular  over  the 
whole  country,  and  a  belief  that  their  success  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  general  rise  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  All  the  force 
that  could  be  collected  to  suppress  this  revolt  was  a  detachment  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  sepoys  of  the  ^7th  regiment  of 
native  infantry,  and  part  of  a  provincial  battalion  under  Captain 
Boscawen,  with  two  guns  and  a  party  of  about  four  hundred  Ro- 
hilla  horse  bclotigmg  to  a  corps  h*tely  embodied  under  Captain  Cun- 
ningham. The  former  received,  viith  undismayed  courage,  the 
charge  of  an  undisciplined,  but  furious  and  desperate  rabble,  who 
eticour^ed  by  their  numbers^  which  exceeded  twelve  thousandarmed 
men,  persevered  in  the  attack  till  more  than  two  thousand  of  them 
were  slain;  and  the  latter,  though  of  the  same  class  and  religion  as 
the  insurgents,  and  probably  related  to  many  of  them  by  the  ties  of 
kindred,  proved  equally  firm  as  the  aepfjys  to  tlieir  duty.  When 
their  priest  advanced  and  invoketl  them  to  join  their  natural  friends^ 
and  to  range  themselves  under  the  standard  of  their  faitb>  only  otw 
man  was  found  wantitig  in  fidelity;  he  deserted  aiid  wa«  •rk'm  cfter- 
wards  slain  by  his  former  comrades,  who  coniiBiif 
display  prompt  obedience,  exemplary  counige^  am 
ment  to  the  officer  by  whom  they  were  led. 
However  slight  this  affair  may  seem,  we  do 
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tto  be,  of  the 
«e  aKCt  the  prctewcNB  or  privileges  of  soUkis 
rfbllfH  •■  oppotidoo  to  iIk  ri^u  of  ibe  dvil  put  of  ike  < 
HIT.  Tke  wbole  bias  of  o«r  ouBik  »  to  »pport  ike  kuer;  bat  k 
it  uot  tbe  pert  of  miadom  to  trsmphnt  tke  feebi^  ike  prknplcs, 
end  tbe  nieuois,  tbit  are  CMentttl  to  tbe  ■aiolcvuice  of  tke  coasti- 
mtioo  of  ooriatite  aMntij  to  India.  Tke  foil  it  sot  vet  prepared 
Aw  ibeir  reception,  and  it  probably  nercr  will  be.  It  is,  ao  i 
osr  dotv  to  make  our  govemment  as  miU,  as  jost,  aad  i 
its  benefits  to  every  class  of  oor  nlgects,  as  it  is  posikle,^ 
vrith  allentioo  tu  tbe  general  aecnritj ;  Init  we  must  not  mnke  om^- 
selves  the  slaves  of  oor  own  rules.  If  we  are  told,  wbick  it  is  not 
improbal>le  we  may  be,  that  thb  doctrine  has  atcndency  to  infiringe 
some  of  tbe  most  essential  of  oor  civil  regolatioos,  we  must  answer 
diat  we  know  of  no  principle  or  iB»tituti«Mi  in  a  govemment  wfcick 
imfht  Dot  to  \ield  to  another  that  can  be  proved  neces^aiy  for  tho 
preservation  of  the  state;  and  that  we  must  have  sHot^er  nMlaaces 
than  tbe  history  of  India  yet  affords,  of  the  power  of  our  ciii  i^y- 
fauions  and  establishments  to  save  us  from  dbnger,  before  we  can  be 
convinced  that  they  shoidd  n«>t  be  altered  and  remodelled,  in  any 
point*,  when  alteration  would  deckleiUy  furnish  us  with  additional 
means  of  permanently  rewarding;  and  preserving  the  coun^  and 
attaclinieiit  of  tliat  class  of  the  natives  of  India,  to  whom  we  are,  by 
our  coiiditioii,  compelled  to  confide  the  sword  for  the  defence  and 
protection  of  our  empire  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

We  have  in  tlie  work  before  iis  several  accounts  of  mutinies 
among  Uie  Bengal  sepoys,  but  tliese  appear,  in  almost  all  cases^  to 
have  proceeded  from  one  of  tw  o  causes :  tlie  nefarious  or  iiii)nsti- 
fiable  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  corps,  or  an  attempt  to 
make  them  proceed  by  sea  on  foreign  service.  The  former  cause 
of  disconUnt  is  not  so  likely  to  occur  under  the  present  regidation 
as  it  was  at  a  period  wlien  the  command  of  a  battalion  could  be 
converted  into  a  source  of  indirect  emolument ;  and  the  latter  will 
be  avoided  as  loug  as  the  piesent  system  continues  of  fomiii^  vo* 
lunteer^  battalions  for  expeditions  diat  require  embarkation. 

We 


•  !•  Ii  •!  Leon  found  by  ciperUmcc,  tliat  tlwueh,  from  nrasc^  before  meotkMied,  corps, 
collectiveljr,  are  usually  oii«UUng  to  embark,  volunirer»  lor  this  tpedn  of  arrviee  can 
be  obtaificd  to  any  amouot.  llie  jooiig  men  wbu  enter  tliese  teafiorvy  corps  with, 
the  hopes  of  disiinction  and  prorooiiun  are  perhaps  the  best  suited  to  tbe  serrice.  The 
number  and  quality  of  the  native  troops  wlio  volunteered  from  Bengal  for  tbe  wan  of 
4791'^  tnd  1799,  in  Myaore;  iu  180J,  for  Egypt ;  and  in  1810  and  18tl,  for  the  Ues 
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We  shall  conclude  our  oliservftUoiis  upou  the  Bengal  Sepoys 
with  Iwo  qtiotjitioi»s  from  ihe  Si]|fp]cttieiit  of  Cu plain  Wi!liaina*s 
Memoir^  which  we  give,  first,  aa  a  fair  s[>€cim£ii  »if  ihe  style  and 

fcelinj;  ill  whkh  this  pari  of  the  wori  is  written,  and  secomlly,  as 
memorable  exaniples  ni  what  the  European  oftkers,  who  uiKler- 
stand  this  class,  can  effect;  mid  how  possible  it  is  lo  briug  them 
to  the  higliG»t  state  of  discipline  and  yei  preserve  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree their  temper  and  attachnieiit. 

'  Proceeding  from  Culpec/  the  author  ubsencvi  f^lien  speaking  of  the 
force  under  Colonel  Goddard,  '  the  dctacbinent  lost  on  the  second 
day's  march  one  of  its  moht  valuable  oflicers.  Captain  James  Crawford, 
eommandini;  the  fuurih  battaliojj,  who  died  from  a  stroke  of  ihe  %n\u 
Connecied  with  this  unfortunate  event,  the  followhigfacH  will  doubtless 
be  read  with  nn feigned  s^ympathy  and  adiniratiun.  Captain  Crawford 
had  flCf|uired  the  character  of  an  excellent  Sepoy  officer,  and  l!ie  bat- 
lalion  which  he  ctunmanded  was  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
service.  The  apjiellalion  of "  Crawforiir  by  which  the  fourlh  batta* 
lion  was  culled  by  the  men  of  the  cor  pa  aud  the-naiiveji  Iti  general,  was 
a.n  exception  to  the  practice  ihat  generally  prevailed  in  former  times,  of 
calling  corps  by  the  name  of  the  oiHcer  by  whom  they  were  formed,  or 
that  of  the  place  at  which  they  were  raised, 

*  Captain  Crawford  was  considered  by  the  men  as  a  rigid  and,  per- 
haps, severe  disciplinarian  ;  yet  that  excellent  officer  so  happily  blended 
twith  the  strictest  principles  of  military  discipline  and  arrangement  thts 
practice  of  the  nio^t  iaflexible  imegrity  and  impartial  jtistice,  in  ihe  gc- 
neral  exercise  of  the  influence  and  porters  of  aulhority,  combined  with 
cnnsideiale  and  manly  indulgence  iii  regard  to  the  religious  habits,  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  the  men  under  his  command,  that  of  Captain 
Crawford  it  may  with  truth  be  allirmed,  he  had  the  peculiar  good  for- 
tune of  verifying  what  ought  to  be  the  object  and  emnlatioo  of  everj 
military  man,  with  regard  to  those  under  his  command,  the  enviable 
distinction  of  commanding  iheir  lives  through  the  medium  of  their  af- 
fections. It  is  a  fact  no  less  creditabJc  to  Captain  Crawford  s  memory 
than  it  is  honourable  to  the  character  of  ihe  men  whom  he  commanded^ 
thai  ilurjng  the  halt  of  the  detachment  at  the  encampment  where  he 
was  interred^  (which  continued  for  several  days,  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather,)  all  the  corp?*,  native  ufHcci^  and  men,  went  from  time 
to  time  to  render  their  tribute  of  grateful  allachmenl  and  aHection,  by 
making  their  obeisance,  after  the  manner  of  their  country,  at  the  grave 
of  their  lamented  Cummandcr ;  afid  on  the  day  that  the  detachment 
ino^ed  forward  t>om  that  encampment,  the  grateful  and  sorrowing 
**  Crawford,"  ntier  the  battalion  had  been  told  off  preparatory  to  the 
march,  requeued  leave  to  pile  their  arms  and  be  permitted,  collec- 
tively, to  go  and  exprt^s  their  last  benediciory  farewell  over  the  remains 

of  Fmnft!  and  Bfttit^tAj  iiiir  be  lulituced  ii»  conipkrc  proofi  tti  the  Iruih  ui  rhit  i«er-^ 
thn.  U  tornn?d  II  pwt  of  llttf  »Uk  mhuhmfmUtn  of  ((it  Mnftiuii  \VeIk'»lry  to  wmd- 
ftiic  ftiid  an:ict}  lilt  tiBiivif  trutppa  hy  (fvt^fy  fioiiihti?  mi?iiiii,  ami  liia  tineniioir  wja  p,irU- 
cukrEv  mid  %urte»9l«tly  difftitd  tv  ^luotsra^^t  ttit*Eii  ro  volunteer  fof  \he  fyict^u  strme. 
Lord  Mintii  aduiitcd  :iiiiilliir  juviavrc^  wUh  ei|ti«d  lucceu. 
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purpoaad  to  make  regarding  the  means  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  the  atlachuient  of  our  Dative  troops  to  their  officers 
and  to  the  service*  This  is  however  of  less  cousequence^  as  the 
lesson  is  already  convened  through  the  fact^  which  we  have  stated. 
It  is  by  trebling  the  Sepoys  with  kindness  and  consideration,  by 
stiuinlating  their  pride,  ^tkd  by  attending^  m  the  most  aiinute  man- 
ner, to  their  feelitigs  and  prejudices^  jhat  we  can  cotnmand,  as  hay 
been  well  observed,  *  their  hves  through  the  medium  of  their  affec- 
lioni:'  an*l  so  long  as  we  can,  by  tliese  meansj  preserve  the  tidelity 
and  attucliinent  of  that  proportion  of  tiie  population  of  onr  im- 
mense possessions  in  the  East,  which  we  arm  to  defend  the  re- 
mamder,  our  empire  may  be  considered  as  secure* 


Art.  VIL — An  Essat^  on  ike  Primiphs  and  Comtructmi  of  Mi- 
Utaty  BridgeSt  and  the  Pamftg^  nf  Riven  in  Miiilartf  Opera" 
tiom.  By  Colonel  Sir  Howard  l)oug!as,  Bt.  F.R.S.  Inspector 
General  of  the  Royal  Military  College.     8vo.     London, 

'X'O  ensure  a  lasting  peace  it  is  well  that  the  nation  should  be 
^  prepared  for  a  w  ar — a  preparation  best  made  by  scientific  and 
timely  invesstigaiions  of  the  principles  and  character  of  those  gratid 
military  movements  ^hich  have,  within  the  course  of  the  last  quar- 
ter  of  a  century,  so  often  agitated  nations  and  subverted  thrones. 
The  common  soldier,  in  time  of  need,  is  soon  trained  to  his  art. 
He  needs  but  bring  courage  and  strength,  tlie  heart  and  the  hand, 
in  which  Britons  are  seldom  deiicient.  But  the  military  art  itself 
depends  upon  abstruse  principles  of  science,  which,  though  mecha- 
nically acted  upon  with  success  by  many  who  are  uot  even  sensible 
of  their  existencej  can  only  be  perfectly  understood  by  those  who 
have  traced  them  to  their  source.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  ^very  man  whose 
liabits  and  talents  may  have  rendered  these  researches  familiar  to 
bim,  to  place  the  result  within  the  reach  and  at  the  disposal  of  his 
country,  that  in  the  day  of  need  she  may  avail  herself  of  them;  in 
fact,  great  service  is  rendered  to  the  world  in  general  whenever  the 
use  of  miUtary  art  can  be  brought  to  supersede  that  of  brute  force 
and  violence,  since  it  leads  to  the  decision  of  campaigns  rather  by 
the  superiority  of  intellect  than  by  the  amount  of  human  slaughter, 
A  skilful  and  gallant  officer  has  Here  given  us  the  result  of  his  e:ipe- 
rtence  in  accomplishing  the  passage  of  rivers,  a  manceuvre  which  is 
frequently  decisive  of  the  campaign ;  and  to  make  good  the  propo- 
sition w  ith  which  we  iitarted^  we  have  only  to  contrast  his  ingenious 
and  scientihc  apphcatiou  of  pontoons,  rafts,  boats,  piles,  or  tressels^ 
with  the  summary  proceeding  of  a  barbarian  general  encountering 
a  similar  obitacle.      Mahomet,  at  the  storm  of  Cotistaotinople^ 
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fiiuiicl  u  subfltitiite  in  llie  bodies  of  his  leading  divi*ion  for  all  the 
screnlific  c^jpedirnts  of  tlie  enwifieifriii|^  art.  11  h  ideas  on  the  prin- 
cifde  and  coiij^t ruction  v(  milhsiry  bridges  arc  well  estpfained  by 
Jajmna  Baillifi;  ihey  are  snnirttbat  rude  and  savage,  it  must  bo 
confessed,  but  tbej  proved  effectual ;  and^  m  Gibbon  sajs,  *  the 
dcatb  of  Lhe  devoted  vanguard  was  more  serviceabJe  tliaii  the  life/ 

*  Some  thou^^iind  CMitiissc-s  living  and  dead, 
Of  iliose  who  (li-st  **hall  glut  the  enemy's  nige, 
Puih*d  ifi»  peiUintin,  by  those  who  press  behind, 
Will  rear  fortw  a  bridge  to  mount  the  breach, 
Wiiere  uble^t  engineers  h*id  workM  in  Tain.' 
A  wofk  ii^erul  in  itself  comes  with  peculiar  grace  before  iht 
the  subject  and  the  duties  of  the  author;  and  froin  an  officer  of  Sir 
public  when  thejc  i^  an  especial  propriety  and  connection  between 
1  toward  Douglai's  rank  and  character,  selected  as  he  h  to  superirv 
tend  the  Hoyal  Military  College,  we  receive,  M'ilh  peculiar iaiitla c- 
tioii^  a  practical  manual,  founded  upon  scieuii tic  princjpleifj  for  faci- 
litating *ome  of  the  most  important  operaiions  of  war. 

An  invaded  counlnp  may  be  prulected  either  by  a  lii;e  of  artificml 
furtitications,  or  by  the  natural  barriers  of  mountains  and  river*. 
It  is  against  the  last  obstacles  that  invaders  are  usually  obliged  to 
contend ;  and  the  generals  whose  names  s^tand  highest  in  military 
annuls  have  rained  their  fame  as  fieqiteiuly  by  sni  mounting;  the  na- 
tural difHcullies  oppoacd  to  their  progress  by  rivers,  and  the  defeii- 
»i\e  lines  which  they  cover,  as  by  victory  in  the  open  field.  In 
these  cases  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  passage,  or  e^^tabh^-hing  com- 
munications by  military  bridges^  is  ho  obvious,  that  the  iir^t  hostile 
invader  upm  record,  whom  we  lake  to  have  been  no  less  a  persini 
than  Milton's  Satan,  immediately  proceeded  to  sectire  the  advaiH 
tages  which  he  had  gained,  by  establi<ithtng  a  military  hridsje  ex- 
tending from  the  giites  of  hi*  om  n  fiery  dominions,  through  Choos^ 
to  our  own  terrciitrial  ghdie.  Sin  and  Death  farmed  on  this*  occa- 
mon  the  corps  of  poiuoouers,  and  their  formidable  operations  mt 
thu5  recorded. 

'  Deep  to  lhe  runts  of  hell  the  leathered  beach 
They  faMeiieil,  and  the  mote  immense  brought  00, 
~  Over  llie  foaming  tleep,  high-arched^  a  bridge 

Of  length  |^nu|ioi*iu'*»  joinijig  tu  ibe  wall 
Immoveubli;  of  this  now  fenceless  world/ 
The  importance  of  Sir  Howard  Douglases  subject,  in  a  military 
poiiu  of  view,  did  not,  indeed,  require  to  be  enhanced  by  quoting 
the  e?tample  of  the  author  of  '  Mar  and  fighting'  an)«mgst  us';  but  the 
case  appears  so  strictly  in  point  that  we  could  not  «juppress  it,  €9p«- 
cially  as  it  seems  to  l»ave  escaped  the  gallant  author's  e?^ tensive  re* 
searches. 
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To  treat  more  gravdy  what  is  certainly  of  grave  importance,  ue 
^tnay  remsiik,  tliatufiu!  the  Chevalier  Du  Buat  published  bis  treatihei 
oil  Les  Priiit'ipes  d'Hjdrauljque,  ihe  itieory  of  riiiming  water 
(wuhnut  an  accurate  knon ledge  of  which  the  i^ucccss  of  the  engi- 
neer must  be  a  meie  matter  of  chance)  \fas  very  ill  uuderawod. 
And  the  erroiieous  prmciptes  previously  adopted  by  Culitdrniniand 
others  being  still  ntifortuiiately  enforced  iu  several  popular  woikij,  arc 
likely  to  mislead  tuch  military  men  as  have  not  made  tltis  branch  of 
iiatund  phihisopby  iheir  parucular  study.  'I'hese  errors  aie  happily 
exposed,  and  the  principles  of  Dn  Huat  applied  and  explained 
in  the  work  before  u^.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  hti  traced  wiih  great 
accuracy,  from  the  joint  operations  of  iiiiiuosities  i\\  the  course  of  a 
^ver,  combined  with  the  hydraulic  impulse  ot^  the^ireautj  the  etfects 
of  nJiuiJug  water  in  fomiiug  dt^posilionsj  and  in  uUeriug  or  modi* 
fying  the  bed  in  which  it  fluvvs,  as  well  iis  u[K>n  anv  obslucle  op- 
'posed  to  the  progress  of  the  current- 

The  following  note  contains  n  per^ipicuonB  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  Du  Buut's  fundamental  ihcorem,  with  a  commentary  by  Sk 
Howard  Douglas, 

*  M*  Du  Uuat  (v(iK  i,  p.  63)  gives  the  following  expression  for  the 
velocity  of  rannuig  water, 

V=  . 2W(>/r-0-|)        _^  .  3  ^^^_(, .  jj 

^A — hpp.  hg*  ^  b  +  I '  <i 
I  Where  V  dennte*  the  velocity  cif  ibe  water  in  inches,  per  second  of  time, 
[r==  the  me(ui  rndius,  which  h  the  area  of  the  transverse  acciion  oflhc 

stream  divided  by  its  perimeier.  both  taken  in  tnche<» 
\h  ^  the  dmtance  In  which  ihe  fall  or  descent  of  tfie  running  water  Is 

-.-  :  thus  if  the  fall  of  a  river  is  one  foot  per  tnile,  or  1  inch  in  the 

I 

distance  of  5280  inches*  then -r- is  the  falh  and  b  =  i280  inches-    If 

g  =  ihe  velocity  acquired  by  the  perpendicular  descent  of  a  heavy 

body  at  the  end  of  the  first  second  of  liine|  then^  ihe  motion  of  the 

I         IP 
water  beSng supposed  uniform,^  X  ^  or -^  will  denote  the   iccele- 

rating  force,  relative  to  the  slupe-r  (that  force  being a^  the  velocity); 

and  putiiug  —  for  the  resistance,  we  have  ^  =  ]^  .whence  V=— ^, 

where  m  h  some  function  of  ^/r  to  be  determined, 

Tbit  is  Du  Duals  fundamental  theorem* 

From  many  experimeats  wirh  water  running  ihnmgh  different  pipeii 
The  finds  ihe  mean  vafue  of  tn  to  be  243  '7  (s/r^O  '  I)  nearly,  or 
^m  j=  243  *  7  r  nearly,  by  neglecting  0  M  r  now  g  =  386'  inches  English 

lueasure,  whence  mg  =  3S6x243  •  7  'V  ^"d  the  ec^uation  V=--^ 


ecomes  V^- 


^/A 


r^D  i 


Rtt 


Pasmgc  i 

Du  Buftt  Has  eunsiaered  ihe  efftfcts  of  lenftcity,  friction,  ic  in  o4>- 
laiiuag  Kis  finul  e^preision  ;  but  it  may  be  remarkc<?,  thalllie  velocitiei 

coitiputed  with  ^J!l$=^\\  nre  all  nearer  those  found  by  experiment  in     ■ 

ihm  River de  Hayne,  tlmti  those  resulting  from  the  other  equation.  Thus, 
in  the  following  table,  the  velocities  found  by  experiment  are  in  the  fim 
column;    those  computed   from  Vss 
297  (^r-QjJ) 


-^-0*3  (s/r- 

0-  1)  arc  tn  ibe  second  column;  and 
the  velociUes  given  by  v  =  — -j—  arc 

in  the  third:  (see  p.  63*  vol.  i.)     If 
adopt    the   expres&ion    /JT  ~ 


-=v, 


1 

2 

3 

35  *  1 1 

27^62 

28 

31  *  77 

38 '76 

29  s 

13-01 

to  08 

If '07 

15 '96 

10  •  53 

!2  7  ' 

then  any  two  of  the  nuamitics  V,  r,  ft,  will  readily  give  the  third;  tlius 

y^  h 
putting  «  ^  306  •  7 ;  then  r  ^  ^^    when  V  and  b  are  giveit;    and 

^  _  ^^  when  V  and  r  arc  given/— pp.  15— !7< 

In  this  note  Sir  Howard  Douglas  has  proved  the  important  fact, 
tlitt  in  j^me  cases  the  vt^lociliL-i  computed  from  the  eKpreH^tton 

*:^  are  nearer  those  found  by  experinkent  Uian  those  resulung 

from  the  finaJ  evpressiQiiV  =  '^^  ^^''"^  '  ^^  Q-3  V  (r-0*  L) 

^6  —  hyp.  fog.  ^/^^"  I  '6 
But  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  a  ger>eral  rejection  of  the  correc- 
tions for  tenacity  and  friction,  merely  because  the  velocities  com- 
puted from  the  pure  expression  agree  more  nearly  with  those  fouod 
by  expcriiuent  in  one  particular  river,  may  lead  to  inaccuracy.  It 
would  have  been  more  latisfactory  to  est  plain  the  nature  of  the  cor- 
rections, and  to  compare  the  results  yielded  by  the  w  hole  expression 
with  those  found  by  actual  CJiperiment  in  various  rivers,  leaving  the 
practical  engineer  to  decide  evtry  case  upon  its  ow^n  peculiar  cir- 
cuni!*ianc€3*  That  this  is  the  more  accurate  vicw^  of  the  subject 
must  be  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  corrections  must 
necessarily  vary  according  to  the  character  of  particular  rivers.  The 
correction  for  tenacity,  for  example,  occasions  a  more  sensible  di- 
minution of  r,  the  mean  radios,  (die  area  of  the  trauMverse  section 
divided  by  its  perimeter,)  in  small  than  in  large  rivers.  And  we 
nniv  Am  notice  that  the  correclion  as  given  in  Du  Buat's  fiiUi 
chapter,  for  v^  A  the  square  root  of  the  slope ,  ought  to  have  been 
illustrated  and  explained.  An  extension  of  this  useful  and^  so  far 
as  theory  goes,  fundamental  department  of  the  work  would  also  be 
desirable,  and  ought  to  exhibit  a  collation  of  the  doctrinea  of  the 
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last  editiao  of  Du  Butt's  work^  with  Prony's  *  Tkiork  des  Eattx 
CmiraniesJ 

III  general,  boweverj  lliis  correct  and  clear  statement  of  an  im- 
portuTtt  theorem  is  likely  to  be  of  practical  advantage  to  tlie  civil  as 
well  tis  the  military  engineer  j  and  Sir  Howard  l>ouglii!$  remarks 
that  in  exploring  rivers  in  unknown  conntries  it  will  also  aid  the 
traveller  to  ascertain  the  declivity  of  the  stream^  and  the  elevation 
of  the  country  through  which  it  tiows,  by  merely  measuring  the 
velocity  and  width,  and  taking  its  several  depths.  ^Fhese  observa- 
tions repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  curefully  noted,  may  aflForda 
mode  of  levelling  which  %vill  iiupply  the  occasional  want  of  cxperi- 
menta  by  the  barometer. 

The  discussion  of  these  principles  in  hydraulics  occupies  the 
first  section  in  the  work  before  us.  Having  laid  down  general  rules 
for  ascertaining  the  nature  and  force  of  tlie  eiement  to  be  sur- 
mourned.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  gives  in  separate  sections  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  evperiieuls  which  *  war's  vast  art'  affords  for 
surmounting  them.  Pontoons  of  course  occupy  the  firat  section, 
and  accurate  tables  are  given  cakubting  the  tieight  borne  for  every 
inch  of  immersion,  and  thus  at  once  ensuring  to  the  engineer  tli€ 
information  necessary  for  his  profession.  Directions  for  construct- 
ing the  pontoons,  and  for  laying  them  where  they  are  to  be  used, 
are  also  given,  with  many  vahiable  practical  hints  against  the 
means  of  destruction  to  which  the  enemy  may  have  recourse. 

The  next  section  respects  bridges  of  boats,  and  contains  a  de- 
scription of  that  which  was  constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
for  repairing  the  bridge  at  Alcantam,  and  that  for  passing  the  Adour 
in  li:*l4;  of  both  which  operations  excellent  plans  are  given*  An 
acccKuU  of  the  sptendiil  uiovenient  by  wiiich  the  left  wing  of  tlie 
British  army,  under  the  present  Lord  Hope toun,  crossed  that  river, 
ia,  to  us  at  ieasti  one  ni'  the  moat  interesting  of  the  historical  illus- 
trations by  which  Sir  Howard  has  judiciously  enlivened  his  work» 
and  we  willingly  select  it  as  an  example  of  his  style  uf  narrative. 
It  had  been  designed  to  make  a  lodgement  on  the  opposite  bank  by 
men  Inmsported  over,  during  tlie  night,  upon  rafts  formed  of  pon- 
toons: but  morning  broke  before  a  mh  could  be  formed,  and 
thus  thi^  memorable  movement  was  destined  to  take  place  in  open 
day-light* 

'  A  few  men  were  first  pushed  over  in  the  row- boats  attached  to  the 
pontoon  tf^in^  and  drove  away  the  enemy's  piquets  j^rafts  of  pontoons 
were  immediately  constructed^  but  not  being  found  to  answer,  owing  to 
the  great  strengin  of  the  current,  boats  and  jH>ntoons  used  as  row-boati, 
when  the  tide  was  slack,  were  employed  to  reinforce,  as  fast  as  possible, 
the  smalt  furce  sent  over  in  rhe  first  instance.  Daring  all  ihh  time  de- 
monstrations of  ai  intcnltua  to  pass  the  river  opposite  to  the  enemy's 
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posts  in  front  of  his  intrenched  camp,  were  made ;  and  bis  inactivity 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  success  of  this  feint,  which  at  first  com- 
pletely deceived  him  as  to  the  real  design ;  and  it  was  not  until  towards 
the  evening,  when  5  or  600  men  were  got  over,  that  he  made  any  at- 
tempt to  molest  the  enterprize.  He  then  brought  down  some  batta- 
lions; but  a  discharge  of  rockets  from  the  infantry  already  lodged  on 
the  right  bank,  tiirew  the  enemy's  troops  into  disorder,  and  they  soon 
retired. 

*The  vessels  could  not  get  over  the  bar  until  the  evening  of  the  same 
day;  when  by  the  able  management  and  determination  of  the  navy,  but 
M'ith  the  lofts  of  K-veral  boats  and  vessels,  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a 
bridge  were  brought  in,  and  it  was  completed  on  the  sec(md  day  follbw- 
ing.  In  the  meantime  all  the  troops  were  crossed  in  boats — and  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry  were  swum  over  at  their  sterns,  or  transported  up- 
ou  a  flying  bridge  made  of  pontoons.' — pp.  122,  123. 

The  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  passage  of  rivers  by  means 
of  flat  batteaux  and  portable  row-boats,  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
fatal  passage  of  the  Liaiat  by  the  French,  in  179!)|  which  tirst  gave 
a  turn  to  the  campaigns  hitherto  so  favourably  maintained  by  the 
Russians,  as  the  Russian  general  Korzakow  was  in  consequence 
driven  from  Zurich,  and  the  right  of  Suwarrow's  army  completely 
turned,  just  when  tliat  general  was  on  the  point  of  prosecuting  bis 
Italian  victories  by  carrying  the  war  across  tiie  Alps. 

The  fourth  section  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  flying  bridges, 
that  is,  such  as  consist  of  a  raft,  boat,  or  other  floating  body,  so 
suspended  in  the  current  of  a  river  as  to  receive  the  action  of  the 
stream  obliquely,  and  be  thus  forced  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 
As  thisspecies  of  transportation  is  particularly  useful  in  desultory 
and  daring  enterprizes,  it  leads  to  a  series  of  excellent  remarks  on 
the  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  rivers  by  open  and  unmasked 
force,  which  the  author,  after  presenting  us  with  a  variety  of 
instances  from  histor}',  assures  us  has  hardly  ever  succeeded  when 
the  powerful  means  of  o))position  which  the  river  and  its  banks 
afford  to  the  enemy  have  been  actively  and  boldly  employed  to  de- 
feat the  attempt.  We  extract  the  plan  which  he  recommends  to 
the  defenders,  as  more  intelligible  and  interesting  than  his  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  demonstrations;  having  great  sympathy 
with  that  class  of  gentle  readers  who,  far  from  being  able  to  pre- 
serve their  equilibrium  on  Sir  Howard's  military  bridges,  experience, 
perhaps,  some  difliculty  in  passing  the  pons  asinomm, 

*  The  first  consideration  in  defending  the  passage  of  a  river,  is,  to 
take  every  possible  measure  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
m()V(  menis.  Light  row-boats,  Concealed  on  shore  near  the  banks  of 
the  river,  in  the  day  time,  should  be  used  during  the  night,  to  row 
guard — to  descend  quietly  with  the  current,  close  to  the  enemy's  bank — 
10  glide  near  to  such  places  as  are  favourable  for  collecting  boats;  and 
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communicate  any  apf**amnce  of  mDvement,  Should  n  siirpnae  be  in 
coiittmplHUyn^  the  prtfjianitiom  nuiy  gent*mlly  be  discovereci  by  a  pro- 
per ilegrt'e  uf  bfiUI  viaiJanci^t  or  nl  kast  an  Jtcruai  muvemeni  oi  btmls 
^eeiif  and  its  drreciitm  a^ct^rtained,  uKlch  &hc>uld  itjtjtuiuly  be  contmuni- 
catet]  by  $j»;uaL  The  difttreni  diviiitms  of  ihe  army  shuuld  be  lu^ld 
ready  !<*  niovu  witb  tht;  greatt^st  rapidity,  ai^d  iheir  <lispusili<jii  such,  ai 
to  be  able  to  c>pp**se  die  firf?t  at  temp  is  to  limd,  with  a  powerful  fnrct% 
and  use  the  mu^t  vjgortnis,  devoted  exertiojib  to  prevent  a  iutJgment 
from  being  made;  lor,  if  that  be  once  firmly  obtainerl,  we  are  auiho- 
ri«e<l  from  a  review  of  such  events,  in  ?;tatin^i  that  the  measures  I  he 
a-s&aHants  will  bavi;  iaken  to  support  their  advance,  vvdl  reinforce  it 
more  rapiflly,  than  t!ie  defenflunts  can  posiiibly  support  theirs  ;  f^r,  n\\ 
the  force  nnd  means  of  ibe  former  may  have  been  wiihdiawo  durinj;  th*i 
night,  from  points  whence  serioua  demonstrations  were  madu  ihe  pri- 
ced ini:  evening,  and  opposite  to  which  the  flefeodants  must  keep  in 
itreiigih  till  the  movement  is  uuma«,ked/— p]>.  Hi),   1'20. 

Tho  arlvenUtrnus  alteuipt  to  achieve  a  passnge  by  tindjsgtused 
force  hay,  iiotwithstaudin^*  the  hazard,  bren  arn^nrpteU  by  the  besi 
j;enerals,  reme[tiberut<^  perhaps  the  tuaxiinf  *  hi  rebus  be  I  fie  is  ma?t- 
ime  dom  ilia  tor  fortinia  \  ami  takitjg  ibe  chance  of  the  tciror  aiul 
confiijfion  of  spirit  Hbich  a  desjierate  effort  nften  striken  into  a  h^ 
Wilful  general,  or  troops  of  an  hiferior  rlmractft.  But  of  such 
t-nterprizeSj  even  when  j^uccessftil.  Sir  Howard  Donghts  ^ecn^s  to 
tpeak  as  instances  rather  of  forlunnle  audacity,  ilian  of  viai  [ike  skill ; 
and  recomnietKl**  that  the  |>a?«sagc  of  no  cousiderabfc  river  »hnnfU 
be  attempted  without  some  feint  or  strut a;:irm,  bv  faUe  attack  or 
demons^tiation,  tc*  dimmi^i  the  cbatice  of  resistance,  and  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  concentrating  hi»  forces  at  the  real  point  nherc  the 
passage  is  meditated. 

In  the  tifdi  section  is  stated  the  mode  of  conslnicttr^  bridges  of 
Tarious  kinds,  where  tt  ftas  been  found  impracticable  to  transport 
pontoons  or  batteaux,  or  to  lind  borits*  Ln  atich  cases,  ihe  engi- 
neer lays  bis  bridge  npon  rafts  of  timber,  or  upon  emjTty  cask-?,  or 
upon  cases  rendered  air-light,  rr  c\eu  upon  in  Haled  hkuis.  In  the 
hist  case.  Sir  Howard  observes,  Miib  a  composure  which  may 
disturb  a  pefjmny  that  '  the  buoys  <ibonhJ  be  «^malt  and  nmueroiift, 
to  nmltipfy  the  chances  ut:ainst  injury  by  shot- holes,  ft>r  a  single 
niusket-hull  penetrating  a  buoy  instantly  deprives  it  of  its  principte 
of  buoyancy/  To  this  section  vMv^  art;  added,  contain inj;  the 
sidiil  cojilents  of  timber  of  various  iengdis  and  mean  girth  ;  mi  ihnt 
upon  reference  to  the  specific  gravity  of  ibe  timber  used  to  con* 
struct  a  rftft,  the  quantity  required  to  support  a  ^iveii  weight  iiiHy 
readily  he  fictermined.  In  like  manner  die  weight  of  water  dis- 
placed by  casks  of  various  sizes  is  also  '^iven,  and  thus  the  wmk 
kfTords  every  fucility  to  die  engineer,  who,  on  a  pressing  emer* 
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geucv,  is  ret^uired  lo  fstiniate  witli  correctness  tbc  meaws  refjuired 
for  given  purposes. 

Tiie  sixth  «»ection  treats  uf  temporary  bridg€i,  formed  by  em- 
ploying the  carriages  of  an  army,  or  composed  of  ropes ;  with 
directions  for  constructing  both,  and  practical  observatiom  on 
their  advantage  and  inconvenience.  TTie  reader  might  now  tbink 
the  engineer's  invention  was  completely  exhausted — but  another 
section  contains  instructions  for  constructing  bridges  by  toeans  of 
tressels,  of  piles,  of  trussc.%  and  other  mechanical  devices:  so  that 
the  mind  of  the  military  pupil  is  compliitely  stored  with  ingenious 
resources,  by  nhieh  in  time  of  need  and  under  various  contingen- 
cies, he  may  form  means  of  ^>assage  out  of  almost  any  thing  that 
falls  in  his  way. — This  section^  which^  like  the  others,  is  illustrated 
by  bistoricd  sketches  drawn  from  ancient  as  well  as  modem  his^ 
torj,  is  not  the  least  interesting  or  likely  to  be  the  least  useful. 
The  direct  information  which  it  contains,  and  the  hints  and  open- 
ings w  hich  it  givet  for  the  exercise  of  mechanical  invention  in  the 
student  himself,  are  equally  important ;— and  it  is  scarcely  necetiary 
to  add  that  operations  carried  on  by  such  extraordinary  resonrcef 
of  genius,  are  frequently  successful,  because  an  enemy  often  rest* 
in  undue  and  coutidtnt  security  upon  the  deficiency  of  the  usaal 
means, 

ITie  various  resources  by  which  Sir  Howard  Douglas  '  with  art 
poniihcar  proposes  to  turn  to  the  purpi:»se  of  the  military  engineer 
implements  constructed  for  very  different  ends,  remind  us  of  an 
antidote  of  the  greatest  i^eneral  of  the  age,  which  used  sometittias 
to  utTord  amusement  to  tJiose  around  his  person.  At  entering  a 
large  town  in  Spain,  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  inquire  partici*- 
larly  about  the  height  of  the  cathedral  or  iinest  church  of  the 
place,  l*hese  qiiestuinii^  which  were  of  course  considered  as  marks 
of  interest  taken  by  El  Lord  in  their  j^plen did  ecclesiastical  stiuc- 
^)lires,  were  imswered  with  great  complacency  by  tlie  authorities  civil 
•nd  religions*  *  Then  if  it  h  so  high,  you  must  have  long  ladders 
for  cteauing  it  occasionally  T  This  question,  though  its  scope 
con  Id  not  be  so  easily  conipfehcnded,  was  also  answered  Ufuallv 
jn  ihi*  affirmative.  In  which  rase  the  ladders  marched  on  with  the 
Englisfi  waggons  to  assist  at  the  nest  storm, 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  valuable  manual  for  the  youtig 
engineer,  Tlie  style  is  plain  and  manly,  as  it  should  be^  without  any 
affectation  of  misplaced  ornament ;  and  the  military  illuatrBtions 
are  those  of  a  soldier  who  has  himself  witnessed  much  in  his  own 
profession^  without  neglecting  to  avail  himself  of  the  eitperience  of 
others.  Some  inaccuracies  of  the  press  and  of  tlie  pen  should  be 
corrected  in  a  subsequent  edition — as,  p.  10,  theory  for  thtortm  ; 
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p*  S2,  weii^ht  for  depth—^w^  a  few  others  of  a  similar  kind,  whicl], 
ihougb  trifling  in  themselves,  ure  unbecoming  in  a  bo^>k  of  science, 
Upon  the  whole,  ihe  gdlanl  CoLunel  ha*,  with  great  credit  to  hi$ 
owu  akill  and  accuracy, 

* read  ui  malt^r  deep  and  dangerous, 

Ah  fviJL  of  peril  and  advtrjiiumus  spirit 
At  la  o'erwalk  a  current  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  ot  a  spear* 


Art-  VriL — A  Memoir  on  ihe  Ceograp/ti^  of  ihe  l^orth-Emleru 
part  of  Jsia^  ami  on  the  Quesiion  whi^ther  J  sin  and  Jmerica 
#rf  lOfttisitouHf  or  are  separated  htf  the  Sea.  By  Captain  J  a  met 
Rurney,  r\R.S,  From  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  IB  18. 
CCEPTICISM  in  matters  of  religion  is  generally  productive  of 
*^  bad  conset|uences^ — in  those  of  science  it  is  just  the  contrary ; 
by  provoking  inquiry  it  frequently  leads  to  the  detection  of  error, 
and  always  stiambteB  to  tlie  discover)  of  truth— for  in  science,  a* 
ii*  jealou>\,  *  to  be  once  in  doubt,  is  once  to  be  resolved/  In 
tlxe  view  of  the  subject  we  are  g^lad  that  Captain  Bumey  ha£ 
printed  hk  doubts  and  conjectures ;  and  we  jseize  %vith  pleasure 
the  early  opportunity  which  his  '  Memoir'  affords  us  of  discuss- 
ing two  points  of  the  last  importance  to  the  northc^ni  expeditioni 
now  pending, — namely,  the  existerice  of  a  circumvolving  current 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic-^and,  of  a  north  polar  basin, 

Tbe  situation  which  Captain  Bumey  held  of  lieutenant  ui  the 
Discovery,  when  Captain  Cook  attempted  to  pasn  Bchring\ 
Strait  into  the  arctic  sea,  hh  reputation  as  a  compiler  of  ancient 
and  scarce  voyages  into  the  South  Seas,  and  his  extensive  reading 
and  deep  research  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  calrulatcd  to  give 
his  opinions  a  more  than  ordinary  weight,  and  to  entitle  thcui  la 
the  fullest  respect  and  consideration*  Captain  Bumey  is,  besideti, 
in  general  so  orthodox,  that  we  are  unwdling  to  let  hi;*  present 
heresy  pass  without  notice,  and,  as  we  flatter  oursehej?,  without 
refutation ;  more  espexially  as,  if  hb  conjectures  are  well  founded, 
all  the  past  and  present  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  a  uorthem 
passage  into  the  Pacific  will  have  beeu  employed,  not  only  on  a 
bazardou;^,  but  on  an  impossible  enterprii:e.  It  may  be  right  to 
premise,  that  the  appearance  of  this  '  Memoir'  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  affords  no  sanction  whatever  for  the  opinions  con- 
tained ill  it ;  as  the  '  Committt^  of  Papers'  distinctly  state  in  an 

*  Advertiseroenl'  prefixed  to  each  part  of  those  Transactiotis,  that 

*  it  is  an  established  mle  of  the  Society,  never  to  give  their 
opinion,  as  a  body,  upon  any  subject,  either  of  nature  or  art,  that 
€ome«  before  them  ;*  aud  further,  that  thev  pretend  not  *  to  answer 
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for  the  certamtv  of  the  facts,  or  propriety  of  the  rra«ioipgs,  con* 
tallied  io  the  several  papers  published  (by  them),  which  miut  rest 
on  the  credit  or  judgment  ot  tlieir  respective  authors.* 

Hie  opening  paragraph  of  Captain  Buroey*a '  Memoir'  contains 
the  whole  of  the  question  on  ^hich  we  are  at  issue  with  him. 

*  A  U-Iicf  has  provaikrd  for  nearly  a  centary,  that  the  srpantinn  of 
America  and  Asia  has  hren  dciDon>trated  Ivy  an  actual  Bavizition  per- 
formeii ;  and  it  i>  di>tincily  so  admitted  in  the  charts.  It  is  pn»posed 
lofiicw  ill  tliis  Mrmoir,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  does  not  exist 
saD>tdctury  proof  of  such  a  separation ;  and  strcondly,  that  from  pecu- 
liarities which  have  licen  observed,  there  is  cau»c  to  suppose  the  fisct  to 
be  otherwise ;  that  is  to  say,  thai  Asia  and  America  are  conriguous,  and 
parts  («f  one  and  the  same  continent.  This  is  not  an  opinion  newly 
lurroed,  but  one  which  many  years  ago  was  impreeed  on  other  persons 
as  wel!  as  on  myself,  by  circumstances  witnessed  when  :n  the  sea  to  the 
Tiorth  o{  Ek:l:ring'»  Strait,  with  Captain  Cook,  in  his  last  loyage/ — p.  I. 

With  regard  to  the  doubt  expressed  of  Deschnew's  voyage 
by  sea  round  the  north-east  point  of  Asb,  the  first  observatioQ 
that  occurs  to  us  is  the  iutimal  evidence,  which  the  Memoir  a^Mtis, 
of  Captain  Bunuy  havin<r  confined  his  researches,  respecting 
Descluiew,  to  the  £n^1i.<li  translation  of  MuUer*s  account  of 
Russian  discoveries;  in  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  Coxe,  diat 
of  the  \o\age  in  quet^tion  '  is  extremely  erroneous  in  some  material 
passages.'  In  the  passage  quoted  by  Captain  Bnmey,  however. 
It  IS  neither  erroneous  nor  obscure ; — and,  we  should  have  thought, 
not  e;i^.i]y  capable  of  misconstruction.  It  runs  thus:  '  Deschnew, 
in  relating  iii^  adventures,  speaks  only  incidentally  of  what  happen* 
ed  to  him  bv  sea.  We  find  no  event  mentioned  till  he  had  reached 
the  gr(  at  cape  of  the  Tscliutski.  ilis  relation  begins  at  this  cape. 
It  lies  bt-twein  the  north  and  north-east,  and  turns  circular  towards 
the  ri\er  Aiiudir.  Opposite  to  the  cape  are  two  islands,  on  which 
were  seen  men  tlirough  wlio^e  lips  were  run  pieces  of  the  teeth  of 
the  sea-horse.  With  a  favourable  wind  one  might  sail  from  here 
to  the  Anadir  in  three  days  and  three  nights.'  Captain  Kumey 
could  not  pretend  that  the  cape  or  promontory  here  described  is 
any  other  than  that  to  which  Cook  gave  the  name  of '  Cape  East/ 
in  Hc^hring's  Stiait;  but  he  seems  to  insinuate  that,  as  this  was  not 
ihefint  cape  to  be  doubled  in  going  from  the  Kov\  ma  v^ Kolyma,  he 
calls  it,  following  Muller)  to  the  Anadir,  the  passage  had  been 
mado  bifhind.  Indeed  MuUer  says,  still  quoting  l)ebchnew*s  ac- 
count, '  this  was  not  the  first  promontory  that  occurred  to  which 
they  had  given  the  name  of  Swiaetoi  Noss;* — on  wliich  Captain 
Bnme}  observ  cs,  *  the  word  Szciatoi  signifies  sacntf,  and  is  a  name 
suitable  to  a  promontory  wliich  coit/d  not  be  doubled.*  But  Coxe 
tells  us  tliat  Swati-noss  is  applied  to  any  cape  by  the  Russians 
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which  is  diffivnk  to  (ioiifite:  lUe  one  iu  que!>tioii^  llierefor*^,  mi^lit 
well  b€  so  called  by  Deschnew,  it»  he  lulled  lo  duuble  il  in  th*; 
first  attempt^  and  iherc  was  i»o  ri^a^on  why  be  shuuld  ailenvurdft 
cliaiige  the  imme;  for,  as  Cuptuin  lUune)  adndts^  *  ic  may  nuLuruHjr 
he  imagined  tijat  it  was  given  btfojc  the  dtfficulty  had  been  sur- 
mounted,' 

Had  Captain  Buniey  looked  mto  *  Coxe's  Russ^ian  Discovories,' 
a  very  common  book,  ha  would  dier€  have  found  some  of  the  mast 
material  notices  of  Descluicvv*s  voyage  translated,  at  the  author's 
request,  from  the  original  lius^lsui,  h\  I 'ro lessor  Pallas ;  and  we 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  candour  lu  suppose  that  h^ 
would  lia\e  persevered  one  numieiil  in  a  Janty  which  must  ba^« 
entered  bis  mind  as  hastily  as  it  has  heedlessly  been  a(h)pted« 
One  of  the  passages  translated  liy  Pallas  is  as  follow  s  : — *  To  go 
from  the  river  Kovyma  to  the  Anadyr,  a  great  promontory  nmst 
be  doubled  w  hich  stretches  very  far  itito  the  sea :  it  is  nut  that 
proRiontory  which  lies  next  to  the  river  Tschukotskia**  The  two 
islands,  and  the  inhabitants  w  itb  pieces  of  the  sea-liorse's  tcetli  ill 
their  under  lips,  are  then  mentioned ;  *  and  the  little  river  Stanovie, 
which  Hows  into  the  sea  near  the  spot  where  the  Tsebutski  have 
erected  a  heap  of  whalebones  like  a  tower;' — all  of  which  wtre 
verified,  first  by  Behring  and  afterwards  by  Cook,  the  latter  of 
whom  observed^  hi  a  Tsclnitski  village  a  little  to  tlie  iiotuhw  ard 
of  East  Cape, '  a  kind  of  sentry  box  or  toitift  composed  of  the 
large  bones  of  large  lish/  besides  stages  ten  or  twelve  f-iet  high 
'  w  bolly  composed  of  large  bones/*  Tlie  Americans  also  iu) me- 
diately opposite,  as  well  us  the  natives  of  the  two  islands,  ha\i* 
since  been  found  to  use  the  lip  oniaments  of  bone.  That  Desch- 
new  was  in  Uehra*g*»  Strait,  therefore,  is  most  fully  proved; 
and  the  only  question  is  how  he  came  there r  Captain  Bumey 
seeuiii  dis[!Osed  to  tlnnk  %  iamlj  Uujugh  Dcfjchnevv  himself  syy* 
^tinctly,  '  that  he  was  ordered  to  ^v  //y  sea  from  the  Indigirka 
&  the  Kovyma,  and  from  thence  to  the  Anad}r,  then  newly  dis- 
covered; that  the  first  time  he  sailed  from  the  Kovyma,  be  was 
forced  by  the  ice  to  i-cturn  to  that  river;  but  that  next  year  be 
again  $(fited  from  thence,  and  after  great  danger,  mistcirtunes^  and 
tlie  loss  of  part  of  his  shipping,  arrived  ai  the  mouth  of  the 
Auadyr/  Had  Captain  Buiuey  met  with  this  passage,  (which  is 
found  iu  Coxe,)  we  hanily  think  he  could  have  entertained  the 
smallest  doubt  of  Dcsehnevv  bavins  ^^oae  by  sea^  v^hieb  is  tlie 
more  strongly  pointed  out  by  bis  oU3rr\h»g — *  ihul  Stiidukin  and 
Soliverstuff*  (who  had  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  country 
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mar  At  mamok  of  the  Amdrr)  'west  tkkher  from  tke  Kofjnui 
hw  lamdJ  It  b  this  nna^  wbicfa  appears  to  have  mnMCaptam 
Mfner.  Starfwkm  is  reported  to  bare  safled  wUk  ■iaelj  men 
■i  a  koiuhe  from  the  KoTTma  t<»vanb  the  great  cape  of  the 
Tscfantski;  his  people,  aot  beii^  able  to  dooMe it,  cfoswd  over, 
oo  foot,  to  the  other  side,  where  diej  huit  other  vends.  Fron 
thif  it  is  evident  (and  ire  know  the  fact  to  be  so)  that  a  kaixke 
n  a  regnlar  boilt  vessel,  not  to  be  taken  in  pieces,  and  cairied 
over  l»d,  like  a  baiadar,  x»  Captam  Burner  seems  to  infer.  Bnt 
Deschnew*9  vessels  were  all  kotsches.  It  would  be  strai^  in* 
deed  if  Deschnew  had  gone  np  the  Kovyma,  ta&cn  his  vessels  in 
pieces,  carried  them  over  the  neck  of  land,  then  down  the  Anadvr, 
and  jet  sappresited  all  mention  of  snch  an  operation:  at  aoj  rate, 
he  would  not  have  placed  his  vovage  by  ftam  contradistinction 
to  that  of  Stadokin  iy  Umd,  Besides,  on  such  a  soppoaition  he 
eonld  not  have  come  near  die  East  Cape,  but  most  have  passed 
it  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward.  Desdmew  hnrtfaer 
observes,  after  relating  his  voyage,  *  that  the  sea  is  not  cvcij  year 
so  free  from  ice  as  it  vras  at  this  period.' 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  can  have  given  rise  to 
Captain  Burney's  doubts  as  to  die  fi^t  of  Deschnew's  voyage, 
mdess  he  questions  the  authenticity  of  the  papers  allogHher; 
for,  supposing  them  to  be  genuine,  his  scepticism  has  not  dw 
slightest  foundation.  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  infer  that  be- 
cause the  Tschutski  informed  Behrins  that  *  dieir  covntrymen 
who  traded  with  the  Russians  on  the  nver  Kovyma  ahrays  went 
thither  by  land  with  their  merchandize  on  sledges,  dravm  by 
rein-deer,  and  that  they  had  never  made  the  vo3rage  by  sew,'  that 
Deschnew  therefore  did  not  make  his  voyage  by  sea  r — VfhaX  has 
the  Russian  na\-igation  to  do  with  that  of  ^  Tschutski — a  mise- 
rable people  whose  territory  produces  not  a  tree  nor  a  dvttb, 
and  whose  canoes  are  made  of  fishes  bones  ?  and  vrhy  dioald  they 
attempt  the  icy  sea  in  these  wretched  machines,  when  they  can 
reach  their  destination  by  land,  across  the  isthmus,  in  less  than  a 
third  part  of  the  distance  by  water  ? 

But '  the  particular  most  worthy  notice*  (Captain  Burner  says) 
is,  '  that  the  Tschutski  people  themselves  do  not  appear,  firom 
any  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  published,  to  know  the  extent 
of  their  country  to  the  north.'  It  would  be  a  '  particnhr^  more 
worthy  notice,  if  they  did ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Captain  Bumey  should  expect  it  from  a  people  who,  by  hb  own 
account,  '  would  not  explore  farther  noith  than  afforded  a  pro- 
spect of  reward  for  their  pains.'  Do  the  savages  of  NewHohnd, 
we  uould  ask, — do  the  Hottentots  b(  the  Cape — do  the  more 
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t:ivilbed  tribes  uf  African  ntsgroes,  or  of  the  Eskimaux  of  Green^ 
land — do  aiiy  oue  of  these  know  the  extent  of  their  respective 
countrieB  t  Nay,  what  docs  Captain  Btiruey  tliink  of  the  resident 
servants  of  the  '  iludsoii^s  Bay  Coiupany/ who  know  no  more  of 
the  country  twenty  mili'S  to  the  nortinvard  of  iheir  northernmost 
settlement  than  tliey  do  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ?* 

The  doubts  of  Peter  the  Great  (if  he  bad  any)  respecting 
Deschnew^s  voyage  would  have  been  excusable  in  17-8,  when  he 
filanued  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  inquire  into  'the  separation,  con- 
tiguity, or  connection  of  Asia  with  America/  The  Toy  age  which 
liad  ascertained  thia  point  was  performed  butonce,  and  eighty  years 
had  elapsed  since  that  event;  and  what  did  Russia  cure  about  eastern 
Siberia  and  the  Tschutaki  at  that  early  period?  Deachnew  and 
his  voyage  had  been  long  neglected,  and  perhaps  were  wholly  for- 
gotten in  1728;  nor  was  it  till  I7i>0  that  Muller  discovered  and 
brought  forward  die  original  documents  of  that  and  soine  otlier 
expeditions  which  had  been  buried  among  the  archives  of  Yakutsk. 
But  when  the  value  of  the  Siberian  provincei  came  to  be  under- 
stood, it  w  as  to  be  expected  that  Peter  would  wish  to  ascertain  the 
boundaries  of  hi^  immense  dominions,  which  in  his  time  were  unde- 
ftned.  The  imputed  doubts,  therefore,  would,  as  we  have  said, 
be  pardonable  in  the  Czar,  though,  after  the  discoveries  of  Behring 
and  Cook,  \i'hich  corroborated  ull  that  Deschnew  had  .stated,  thej 
are  altogether  unreasonable  in  Captain  Buraey. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  point  of  Captain  Buniey's  rreed^ 
which  is  still  more  extraordinary  Uian  the  tirst,  as  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  facts  stated  tu  tlie  journals  of  Captains  Cook, 
Clerke,  Gore,  and  King ;  nay,  we  are  bold  enough  to  conjecture, 
directly  at  variance  with  the  journal  of  Mr*  Bumey,  who,  forty 
years  agO|  was  lieutenant  in  the  Discovery ;  and  we  are  therefore 
inclined  lo  believe,  that  the  opinion,  now  for  the  first  time  made 
public,  *  that  Asia  and  America  are  contiguous,  and  parts  of  one 
*iid  the  same  continent,*  is  the  result  of  trusting  too  couhdently 
to  a  recollection,  which  such  a  lapse  of  time  may  well  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  unpaired.  Here,  however,  we  have  soma  grounds 
fi^tated  for  this  heterodoxy.  *  The  first  extraordinary  circum- 
stance noticed,*  says  Captain  Bumey,  -  on  arriving  in  Behring'K 
Strait,  was  a  sudden  disappearance  uf  the  tide£» ;'  the  second,  that 
'  there  was  little  or  no  current,  nor  could  it  be  perceived  that  the 
water  either  rose  or  fell;*  and  the  third,  that  *  the  bottom,  not 
being  swept  by  streams,  was  of  soft  ooze/    On  the  first  tw  o  points, 

*  J  be  ^reiudtce  i«eiiif  sliJI  to  ex'itl  •gainst  thij  CoinpAtiv  *ur  ttnc fating  iufor* 
maliviti.  1  liii,  we  r*ii  vettturc  lu  asb€n,  hat  n.ol  been  tbt  case  fwr  ouny  yeuji  p*tt. 
Til*  truth  IS,  I  hey  hmt  twiUm^  tu  xdL    IT^y  htv^  licco  urifgriiitiale  lo  their  met- 

eu  bastW  myrdered,  he  wouJd  li«ve  i>ed«ni«d  (Mr 
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Widi  fcgifd  lo  1M  '  flofi  Qontf  Hbe  oBftl  * 
re/  Wff  ore  wflbig  to  s^ite  tum  al  A^ 
in  dKird  ;  ^  tlbe  lane  tine  k  va 
k  ibe  iMblBlied  smmt  oTtlkr 
*  I  ptatioowi  tat  0fffe;  as  bdng  *  a  « 

^  WM  WBgkt  be  ocfMiOTted  ochiM  tile  ewt  of 

lock ;— iKit  iftAt  itt  ^  mnoicfspc  jtMmttl  o^CiptMi  Cfefke,  (ii 
•lisp  tieslnoc  Bomej  «mdl,>  tlie  looiiiiiigi  in^  and  oo 
I  nc^es  of^  Belli  iiig  j  Strait  sre  verr  fn,  igof  nit j  neniioBedy  lod 
e  cofBiHoofy  itilied  to  be  mifl^  gmel,  aod  siimH  momm,  ihtt 
»7«fhtriBbftiiice,wfakb,CopteB  B«f»r]F  irjllritoor^ofo  mSctr 
lm»  of  « ibe  bottom'  bsmg  beee  '  «wept  bf  ftmBt/  h  nijr 
iho  be  profm-  to  aodce,  k  llrii  place,  «s  obscnr«lMMi  k  Coofc'i 
MbUied  joiinnl,wbicb  teetn^  to  militale  Aottglir  igiiiiH  dpiM 
Bimev't  notioiioir  iheie  bekig  no  riiircnt  ^n1  so  paaiwgii  thfotfgh 
Behritig's  Stnh — it  b  tJm;  tb*t  in  the  mdcDc  of  tbe  Scnit^  wben 
it  blew  bard  frora  the  moFii^  '  the  wmi  and  ciinent  bekg  in  cof^ 
Imiy  dmcthm,  msed  iiicb  a  »et,  tbat  it  &e4|tientlj  broke  sntti  the 

»bip;' 
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tkip  ;*  and  it  was  fouDd  id  tlie  Discovery,  that,  wlieii  they  were  as 
bigh  a«  the  seventieth  parallel  of  hililtide,  tlie  wind  at  VV,  N ,  W, 
occasioned  a  great  mcefL  Captain  Bumey  knows  that  tliese  things 
could  not  well  have  happened  in  a  close  hay  with  the  wind  fronj 
ihe  Jand,  and  where  iheie  was  *  httle  or  no  current/  'Ihi;*  ex- 
pressiOQ  occnis,  it  is  true,  once,  and  but  ouce^  in  the  puhlished 
voyage— and  on  %hat  occasioii  does  it  occur?  we  anAWefi — w  b^ 
at  tincbor,  at  n  ver)  short  distance  from  the  American  coast,  iti 
aiJi  iathoms  waler^  to  the  nortliwurd  of,  and  far  witliin,  -  Cape 
Princtf  of  Wales/  aiui  consequentH  out  of  any  current  setting  ta 
the  nortliward;  ni  bolli  years,  liowever,  a  northern  cuiTent  wei 
Ibundf  under  tlie  inducnce  of  which  the  shl\u  were  driven  *  more 
^tn  the  south-west  than  any  otlier  quarter/— thongli  '  never  t» 
exceed  one  mile  mi  hour/ 

Captain  Burncy,  however,  judiciously  reserves  what  he  coiisi* 
ders  to  i»e  hi^  strongest  argument  to  the  last.  *  The  deepest 
soundings/  he  says,  '  %ve  hud  iu  tlus  seathctween  Asia  mid  Ame* 
rica)  did  not  exceed  thirty  fathoms^  and  this  depth  was  found  m 
iat,  08^  4j';  mulway  between  the  coast  of  Asiia  and  the  coast 
of  America ;  northward  beyond  that  latitude,  the  soundings  wejne 
observed  to  decrease  ;  and,  in  our  run  from  die  coast  of  America 
westward,  we  did  not  tind  tlie  depth  to  increase,  as  is  nsual  ib 
rmniuig  fr4>m  land,  which  peculiarities  made  us  conclude  that 
there  was  land  sit  no  great  distance  from  us  to  the  north,  and  that 
we  were  aaihng  in  a  parallel  line  with  its  coast/ 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  charts,  or  in  the  journals  of  Cap^ 
tains  Cook  and  Gierke,  the  soundings  in  fe*  4^  about  the  middle 
between  the  two  continents,  were  found  to  be  fwenty-eight  and 
twenty-nine  fathoms,  while  those  farther  north  by  nearly  a  whole 
degree  of  latitude,  namely  iu  69^  30\  iii^tead  of  deereasingj  are 
marked  down  at  twenty -nine  stud  tlnrty  fathoms  ;  but  on  this  point 
we  w  ill  not  contend  with  Captain  Bnmey  for  a  few  fathoms**  It  is 
the  latter  part  of  his  statement  that  principally  calls  for  notice  : — 
*  In  our  run  from  the  coast  of  America  westjrard^  we  did  not  find 
the  depth  to  in c revise,  as  is  usual  in  running  from  land/  Now 
Captain  Cook  states  distinctly  that,  *  in  approaching  Uie  American 
coast,  the  water  sshouled  gradually/  (vol.  ii.  p.  453;)  and  further, 
timt,  being  obliged  to  anchor  hi  six  JatPufm^  it  was  found,  by 
sembng  a  boat  to  somid,  *  that  the  water  shoaled  gradually  to- 
wafds  the  land/ — Again,  in  standing  to  the  wttlwafd,  *  they  soon 
got  into  detp  mfuierf  (ibid,)  '  As  we  tdvanced  to  the  eeeif,  the 

•  AdnMlliog  CfcptiiR  Buruej'*  ifatemcnt  10  be  correct,  the  feiwonju^  i*  iixowitJuiivc, 
The  Strwt  of  Dofcr  h  iht  **[ne  d^^K  ai»d  «  tiUUf  umte  ihnu  iiAtf  chp  widlh  or'  Ihe  Simit 
uf  B^briiig  ;  tnd  th(»ugb  t\m  ic*  ikatifmmn  liucli  tidei  of  \U  yet  h  oot  dmtd  by  Und  vm 
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water  deepened  grmdmlly  to  twaitj-eiglit  btboois ;'  (p.  4tt.)  i 
tbisf  by  ikr  waj,  was  to  Uir  aoflliward  ete«  of  69^.  ?is^,  f^^ 
itBI  10  tbe  Wfihi  C«plaiii  Cook  olMerPcs^  *  ai  we  i 
bud  the  deplli  of  water  dertmamd  fcij  hat,  to  tliai  at  hqcm  w«1 
cml^  f^il  iailiofBfl  ;*  (44i3.)»id  CspUbsClerke  nd  Gore,  in  Hm 
ielkmMtg  jetTp  freqiiently  re|»cat  tke  some  obaenESlkn,  Md  itali 
^omBy^  tltal  ^  tbe  de|ith  of  i«mier  in  ibe  auilwav  betwvoi  tli^  two 
CoaJta  was  twent^-oine  asid  lUr^  Crtboni,  dtertimmggrtjtimiUfyMi 
Wf  opfroociMf'frAer  mutmeM  f  (vol.  iii.  p.  ^7->  olwwi^oio»» 
oter,  that  so  f^gular  mere  these  taia0dnif%  tkmt  tk^  eo«ld  safchr 
apfiroach  eith^  cooljtietil  ertn  in  foggy  WMtlMT.  What  eoidd  ia- 
dtic!t!  Captani  Btimej  to  set  hbtaalf  e^uvt  thete  tusmemut  wmA 
«el]  aiilfaeiiticated  iacts  o/  whkh  be  mml  hsve  been  an  eie-wtl- 

It  does  not  afppear  that  Captatfi  Cook  entotaiMd  wy  doubt 

evef  of  a  paasa^  through  Behnog'i  Sintt  into   the 

t  ;*_ai]d  his  examiDatioti  of  it  was  fioatpoiied  saielv  from  i 

"  htesiesa  of  the  seasoo.     Had  his  valuable  I  iff?  becm  !»pared  to  I 

the  attempt^  we  should  not  now  in  ail  |>ri»babiljty  h;tiL-  bad^ 

itc>n  to  discitss  the  cjue^tion.     Hm  calaiiiitoiis  ^te,  tbe  in§amg 

illness  of  bis  succrssor,  and  tlie  length  of  ijnie  which  llt«  Alps  bid 

lie«Q  from  England,  seem  to  ttave  cast  a  datup  ou  ibi^  spinti  of 

whole  |Kirtj ;  aod  they  becaaie,  to  use  their  own  wovdii  ^  u» 

lily  sick  of  a  navi^iian  full  of  danger/  that  they  feaokwl  la 

gite  it  up  al  a  time  (July)  utiich  «2«  most  btottimhle  for  con- 

aKQcing  It.     Bnt  not  the  Ah*;hltf<it  duiitit  ever  appears  to  bate  €i- 

t^rcd  into  the  miiidt  of  any  of  tiiem,  of  the  §€paratioa  of  ibe  t^ii 

^conttiients ;    tiof  did  tliry   rontemptRle   any  other   difficulty  im 

makittg  the  passage  to  the  Atlantic  than  that  which  was  aikki- 

pated  froin  obiitructic^n  of  ke.     E%et>  i ircmtiHUmce,  id  &ct^  aai 

favounible  to  the  supposition  of  n  complete  »eparatioii  of  AsmmA 

Ameiica :  the  two  continents,  an  they  proccedied  ta  tbonoil''    """"^ 

were  found  lo  have  diverved  from  thirtftFt  Inamektimibtdi 

I  the  short  flistatict^  of  three  degreef  of  ktitndi^ ;  and  so  iwi 

Ptliey  from  any  appeumnce  of  appro)timatiou,  that  ihe  forther  1 

reic  tr^i^l  to  the  northwaiti,  ibt-  fitrther  thry  were  oboertcd  to 

JivcrjTcr  from  each  other.     A  French  ^eognipHer^  of  the  name  of 

Fllr  Lisle, and,  alter  \m  example,  aGcrniati  cuUM  Hefierslrooif  by 

one  of  til  o.*^*;  gt*ographieal  dashes  on  pa  per  ^  so  easv  tu  iaiaf[iiie,  btfl 

so  mi«hie\ouM  iu  their  con^sei^uences^hiivc  thought  til  towntctlit 

^ttna^inan  land  in  the  Siberian  sk^a,  not  with  Asia,  lo  which  if  is 

■iij>p(r«id  to  be  opposite,   but  with  America,  and  have  thus  de- 

"ftnved  Captain  Bnniey  of  the  smnHest  chance  of  tncorpormtiiig  tht 

Ijfiatic  l*3thut^ki  with  the  American  Eaktmau^,     We  call  thcK  , 

mdj*  iiiia^inarv,  on  the  authoritv  of  one  of  the  ablest  na 

'  ajil 
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<ind  befit  informed  men  in  all  Russia,  from  whose  letter  to  us  on 
this  subject  we  venture  to  make  the  follo%\'mg  cvtmct: — 

'  Jt  ib  generally  understood  ibal  four  of  the  ^cvcn  ^  csscls,  which  com- 
posed th(?  expcditbn  of  Dcshneff^  were  lost  m  the  ice ;  and  there  is  « 
iTudhion  in  Siberia,  that  thdr  crews  were  saved  on  an  unknown  Und 
lyin?  to  the  northward  of  the  Kovyma.  Since  that  time  this  land  hait 
frequently  been  the  object  of  research,  and  h  even  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  lomc  adventurers,  though;  in  all  probability,  there  is 
not  ihe  least  foundation  for  the  story.  However,  in  the  year  1758,  three 
officers  were  dispatched  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this  alleged  disco- 
irery ;  but  ihey  rctunicd  without  havin|  fallen  in  with  any  land.  A  > 
Jen^th  one  AndrcanofT  was  sent  in  1 7 02 ^  by  the  governor  of  Tobolsk ^ 
with  the  same  view,  and  by  him  the  land  in  question  is  said  lo  have 
been  actually  found.  According  to  AndreanolTs  account  it  is  rnhabited 
by  two  difftrenl  races  of  people,  one  having  beards,  and  strongly  resem- 
bling the  Russians ;  the  other  evidently  of  T^chutski  of  igin  \  they  call  them- 
selves CAracki^f  and  their  country  TikiUhm.  Two  interpreters  of  Gap* 
tAin  Billing's  expedition,  Dmtrkin  and  Kobakff,  have  pretetided  to  vouch 
for  the  vemcity  of  Andrcanoff*s  relation,  aud  have  even  ^riven  a  drawing 
of  ihc  land,  making  it  a  contijvualian,  on  one  hind,  of  the  coast  of 
America^  and,  on  the  other,  stretch 3 n^;  to  what  is  called  New  Sibena^ 
which  J  with  some  islands  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Jfl«a,  n  ^up- 
poscd  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  year  180R  by  one  Ik-dcrstrom^ 
^'bo  bad  been  sent  out  by  Count  Homanzo^  to  make  discoveries  in  those 
seas*  As  to  AndreanofTs  discovery,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubt- 
ful ;  and  Count  RomanzofT,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  doubi,  has  particu- 
larly desired  Captain  llicord,  <if  the  navy,  the  present  governor  of  Kam- 
ischatka,  to  employ  proper  persons  to  proceed  by  sea,  in  baidars,  and 
also  parties  of  Tschutski  by  land,  or  on  the  ice,  with  the  view  of  ejs- 
plorino  whether  these  supposed  lands  to  the  northward  of  the  Kovyma 
havi"  really  any  ex.istence/ 

We  have  lesa  apprehension  of  the  passage  through  Beb ring's 
Strait  beiiif;  rlosed  agaiust  our  navigators^  except  by  ice,  than  of 
the  lUfficulties  which  tliey  may  probably  have  to  encounter  on  this 
!>ide  of  Aoierica  ;  not  that  we  despair  of  a  w^ter  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  aiui  the  arctic  sea;  for  many  arguments  may 
lie  adduced  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  Greenlatid  from  Ame- 
ricajUs  U  Tbt  no  it  h- west  current  and  swell  of  the  sea.*  'i*  The 
ice^ber^ti  aiul  drift- wood  brought  down  by  that  current.  3*  Tiie 
iiv  hales  wtvuuded  off  Hakluyt*.^  lieHtllarid  and  caught  in  Davi»'»  strait, 
4,  The  general  trending  of  the  Aiiicriciju  coastp  in  or  iiliout  the 
70th  parallel,  from  ley  Cape  to  He^ime^s  river,  5,  1  lie  native 
American  Indian  maps,  painted  on  skini,  which  continue  the  sea 
from  Copper  Mine  river  to  the  northwartl  of  Repulse  ba\,  but  lie- 

*  Lntt  jeir  tiic  Audrfvr  Murvd  uf  HmUi  i)ic  Tliuiiiiu,  iiiid  tavrriil  utlirr  «in|i«,  vtetru^ 

^%b  48  75^    fO'i    4 lieu  Urn  »GA  1Ml»ft  OjfCD,    and  M  \\i%v%  tiVt'lJ  frUBI  tllif  iie»f 

ke:;  i#w 
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i  frnmllel  o(l(f^    6^  and  taid?^  mmd  wliat  t»ol»U9tt  mB  i 

9  llie  »tning€!*t  ^gunit'Qt  of  all,  two  !*|*ecit^  of  ^rkm-^IMm 

furti  and  tttfukn — both  u stives  f>f  norttiem  Europe^  «si«IImi41i 

frbundant  on  the  east  tuiu^t  «»f  Greeubiid,+  whereas  il  b  meQ 

iwn  tfail  ijfi  £^p€cie9  of  he^sth  hus  Ik^ii  found  on  aa^  |2«ft  of  the 

ntia^ni  of  Amerki*,  etihcr  nortli  or  toutli. 

But  thatigli  there  h  every  leaMifi  to  belieie  OM  Grrcislaod  I0 

?  mi  ifirimd  OT  nn  :jrrhipelago  c»f  blaud^^  wr  h»%e  im  btdiwlM 

idm>  thai  some  of  them  may  not  stretch  fur  enough  to  ibe  we«t- 

d  to  ft^rit)  thoie  several  tamtdt  of  mhitli  Baffiii  so  bnefly  and 

nely  speaks,  the  narrow  channels  of  which,  if  they  actmlhf 

ft,  Dtiy  ocra^ioEially  be  choked  tip  willi  ice.     It  b  to  |;iiird 

ftt  a  failure  from  »uch  a  possibility,  we  cuticei%^,  that  the;  pobr 

iiijon  ban  been  pbnoed;  in  order  tliat»  by  attetiiptttig  lo  ml 

a  meridian  acrosn  the  polep  or  to  donbte  Old  Greeiikpid  to  ik 

artJi-west^  ard,  knot  her  chance  m^y  be  itffbrded  of  reackkig  Bcb 

ag**  Strait  by  a  moir  diri-ct  route.     In  the  mean  tiioeg  while  thiie 

Kp^itions  are  pendin^^  it  may  tiot  be  uninteresting:  to  dismsft  the 

oints  00  which  the  probiihiUty  of  their  success  inity  be  cmfcti- 

»ted»  and  vihich  vie  think  will  maitily  de|>e»d  on  luo  ciicum* 

|tancc9—t)ie  existence  of  a  ciicitnivoh  tug  ctirreiit  from  tlie  North 

i'aftifit  inlo  the  North  Atkntic^  vihich  would  pro^e  the  ctjmnunu* 

[], — and  of  u  great  polar  sea  free  from  lund ;  two  pCMltkma 

rdtSicutt,  ^^eiidiuit,  uf  direct  proof,  and  therefore  ibe  turn fil- 

f;  to  be  canvassed, 
n  dijicntiamg  the  question  of  the  cnirri'nl,  whiclt  we  \m^  pqi- 
cised  to  »et  through  Belmng's  Strait  into  the  Attanttc,  il  iriH  not 
'  neccsfliry  to  inquire,  whether  there  be  ^  little  curteot' berr,  or 
pno  current'  there;  il  being  well  kn*>wn  that  the  ttreiigtli  aed  di- 
timiof  partial  currents  are  affected  by  a  !hou<^and  local  csrctiiB* 
s,  which  are  too  often  oi'erlooked  by  sufterticial  ob^tenen ; 
he  important  and  indeed  the  only  point  to  be  a<^cerlaitied  i^  the 
Irneral  and  permanent  direction  taken  by  the  great  body  of  llie 
tiorthern  Pacitfic^ — for  it  is  «ctrcely  now  a  questioti  thai,  in  tbbat 
lell  as  itt  every  part  of  the  ocean^  the  water,  either  by  ticfea 
EurrentSf  is  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  motion^  and  tlius  mi 
\\  untJergn  a  perpetual  circulation.  This  motion  may  not 
rhere  be  obvii>us,  though  it  may  every  where  exist.  No 
bowever^  can  doubt  the  perpetual  and  unchangeable  direction  of 

*  '  Die  orihrK  mii|)i^*  »jri  IMt^tnple^  *  Iftdieaics  that,  bejoiid  tbe  UttUA^CCipt 

iidiJlciDit'ft  fliicoirrTi«»,  tXw  wen,  ii  CuutiniMiJ  to  tbc  Copper  river  ^  tn  liUl  fad  «0  Iftr  '_ 
fmAum  Aintt  ^nd  frporU  r«Pfrvr ;  to  that  tlier«  U  e^er^  mson  to  bd»ev«  BepoliC  bij 

1  mil:  tfiiK'  lip  tludfon't  h^y  %m  iKbi  fide,  but  thtl  it  communicAtn  Midi  tile  bjfV*  ^ 
mtmi  ^^^^MimmrifaMap  ^tke  L^ndM  mnmnd  tht  Kffftk  P#6-*  t^a*. 
f  G«<jrkr.  Art  GrtKtiiandt  in  ESn^  EncfCt^^    Tlie  c^nilea,  boncfcr,  h  uo  Um§B^ 
eoaitdtfrcd  b^  twUuuiU  is  ah  trie** 
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th^  great 'current  which  sets  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  froip 
the  Indian  oc^^an  mlo  the  Southern  Atlantic  \  m  of  the  vast  equi- 
noxial  Current  which  bear*  its  broad  belt  of  water  in  a  constant 
itream  from  the  shorei*  of  Africa  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  from 
whence  it  is  discharged  in  a  more  confined^  but  not  le^a  constaut. 
streani  along  the  western  coaitt  of  America  to  the  Great  Bapk  oi 
New  tbundiand ;  where,  meeting  with  another  perpetual  current 
from  the  arctic  sea.<i,  it  is  dedected  towards  the  east,  to  supply  the 
unceasing  demand  of  tise  Meditenaneaii^and  replenish  those  very 
shores  of  Africa,  from  which  it  tirst  set  out.* 

As  little  reason  is  tliere,  we  concei%e,  to  doubt  of  a  great  body 
nf  water  of  the  Northern  Faciiic  being  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
motion  towards  Behring*s  Strait.  It  is  well  known  to  navigators 
that  a  current  sets  in  that  direction  along  the  coast  of  America, 
on  the  one  ^ide,  and  tho^e  of  Japan  and  Kamstchatka  on  the  otlicr ; 
but  as  the  observations  on  the  currents  of  tbe^e  coasts  have  been 
few,  and  the  currents  observed  might  therefore  be  local  and  par- 
tial^ we  mean  not  wholly  to  rest  our  argument  on  them^  but  to 
have  recourse  to  other  and  less  equivocal  proofs  for  the  general 
movement  of  the  Pacilic  towards  the  north,  This  is  indisputably 
proved  by  the  immense'quantities  of  dr  it  i- wood  constant  I  v  thrown 
up  on  the  sontlieni  shore:«  of  the  Aleutian  ii^lands;  conststing  of 
larch^  fir,  aspen,  and  other  trees,  the  common  produce  ot  the  two 
continents  of  Asia  and  America:  but  as  a  proof  of  the  more 
southerly  parts  of  the  Northern  Pacific  partaking  of  the  same 
motion,  there  is  a  curious  fact  mentioned  in  tlie  voyage  of  Stephen 
Glotto^^  that,  *  among  other  Itoating  bodies  (tJirown  up  on  the 
Aleutian  islands)  is  found  the  true  camp/iot-wootij  and  another  sort 
very  white,  soft,  and  sweet-scented/f     This  cumphor^wood  could 

•  A  Hiultitudt  of  cxarnpfei  iiii|;l4l  bt  lir^ugbt  tn  rwifirnj  I  he  fuet  of  the  gufr-iir^nill 
turning  off  tu  ihf  cattwird.  mtd  ctmimum^  lo  tlir  c^mM*  of  France,  Spain,  Puttvs^,  ind 
Africa  4  amon|£  others,  the  two  fdluwjiifE  dF»erve  iiotkx,  iMid  b«v?itutp  wc  t>elirvi ,  been 
^€t  made  public :— '  On  the  lOib  of  Noveirilwr  last,  a  tenkd  iyinh  h*h  pk:tt*^d  *ip  in 
thebBv  of  CamMsj  iti  ihc  kmgdom  ul'Gallicitt,  three  ]fa|£iiet  sfliirh  ufCupc  Finrsipfre, 
in  whidi  wmsihf  folluwiats:  mt:muTi.fidiirti :  **Thti  bottir  wr*  (lirortn  of«rb<mrd  trvmiht 
C^therint  af  London,  in  lau  44**  N'»,  li^ngilude  bv  sccuunf,  13**  49'  VV*,  oit  We4nndwv, 
a5lh  Jan*»  IB17*  Thi»  bemg  inteoUed  lo  «Ki^rlivin  ihe  '^i  ot  the  cuftent,  Krbuevef  picki 
it  iip  h  rrc^tirslrd  \o  acinar  \c6i£e  it  bv  tnnfciiik^  it  puL4ic*' 

*  Oh  the  vi;ry  ibidc  i^put  wu  pickt'd  up  m  Ma?  h\t  anoihcr  bottle  cnrkpd  auti  stAted* 
eont«mmg  a  biUet,  BrHtei«ed  la  Jo*»ri  WtlLiuniWri  Shik»  Km].  Georgia,  wriittra  hy  Cip- 
Uio  W.  hsMf}it  ")  latitude  49<>  N,  slid  Uni^Uud^  1^^  W„  oti  IxiBf^  ihe  skip  G'««ir|ii, 
on  ber  vojHgir  to  liferpool,  but  without  date/ 

It  is  much  to  be  wisbK}  thiit  itdvlii^uiorft  would  make  &  eoMtuit  pisctit*  of  tbitiwing 
bonlei)  overboard*  v^hkh  wouJd  c^niribuie  very  imiieTiiil^  lo  aJcettBui  the  fj^rrit  flnd 
pcrmtneiit  eurrents  of  the  ocenn.  Had  ihc  Rctolnfioii  nirt  XMico^eij  ihruwn  oi*t  ii 
few  hundred  bottlei  mBebryig's  Strait,  ih<  qwejuon  of  ii  fr^e  pauiiee  tbrouji^b  tlif  poki 
^111  would  probably  long  before  tliii  have  been  placed  bcjond  tbe  mdb  of  dcubr* 

f  RumLiui  |li»c«ra<j«i^  p.  18^. 

E  E  4  l»ve 


finds 
Smk,  mhei^  it  was 

i  to  «er¥e  botk  the 
[  it  u  f utett  in  hmr€ 

of  rvciliee, 
it  b  cn- 
^  IM»  VI  the  wmter,  it 
tlir  inlmitce  ii» 
Ife  logi  ml  iFcm  of  ^  piiMiiiB^^  ^eis^c  dbtfl  bul  passed 
kft  iini  wkh  ife  ice  bio  &  po^  hmm ;  we  a^^ 
ke/  bmne  it  «  f  |«i>»  raie«^  few  llip  pabtbhrd 
of  CMk'i  «o«^e,  Ikaf  ifcr  wm^  ife  the  4nft-wood,  has 
tim  in  the  ■oiiilwaiJ  llioi^  tW  MmiL  Him 
froa  coiBpOTig  Ae  tMe  md  pkae  of  bUing  in  with 
ihc  icr  in  tlir  r«^o  MEimti  lo  pwi  ik^  scrM;  is  die  Isttc^  it  was 
int  »H  widi  bf  Cipihrai  CSnfcr  m  tk  6ik  of  Jair,  in  lat.  57^; 
'\  &M^  B  iIm!  ptege^fa^  f^,  faii'ftll  b  with  it 
ITdi  of  AngMt  in  hi-  TOP  4rrihr  wrthcfly  ptofress 
[  «  <H»tij  of  m  wBk  n»  bonr*  In  An 
of  M«5  md  Jnne^  ife  wwtfhef  entenicc  imo  the  itnti 
prolmbf f  hr  fo«Dd  lo  be  diotkcd  up  wiA  the  ire,  which, 
looting  oot  of  the  Dmnerooi  ba  ji  sod  ireeki  of  eneJi  eantioeat  as 
io6n  oi  liie  boit  brenhj  tap,  ti  bone  bv  the  ctsnent  into  ike  stnuL 
Tbofannmioo  of  thit  ice  bj  tiie  lud  nl  in  ibonl  niU  water  if 
90  well  known,  tbil  the  &ct  of  Cnp^in  Oeike  hnting  entered  b 
the  hend  of*  wtmm^*  km  hnvnig  ^terrod,  on 
[  lonthy  pnt^es,  mnd,  grawd.  and  small  p^ble#p  ii  btvt 
ned  onlj  at  one  whseh  bm  ewaped  the  notice  oTtfie  light 
ivnrend  edilor  of  Cook'i  bat  vis^nge. 

It  Binst  not  he  conccnled  tint  the  tanh  Botkm  of  the  iot 
tbfongh  tbe  «tragt,  and  db  slow  rate  of  the  cnrrenit  ^  hich»  we  art 
1  bf  Coobt  never  escend»l  a  mfle  an  hour,  togjei^er  with 
I  of  tbe  pasaage,  are  grave  objectioiti  ^[ainst  an 
f npplj  of  water  bebg  thro«ii  into  the  polar  hmm^  to 
\  tbe  perpetual  cttrrent  wfaicit  9et8  CMit  of  it  iotQ  the  ^tkatic 
— objectiofis  which,  we  apprehcod,  tbe  aikbtionai  aid  of  all  the 
great  men  of  Siberia  mod  Amerka,  ttni  ib^  meltbg  of  ibc  ice  b 
the  anninuir  moolbi,  v»  iU  hardly  be  thought  sufficient  to  remote 
witbotit  having  reroorse  to  fome  ioeb  hypothesis  as  that  aiwested 
b  a  former  Anicle,  of  a  msh  of  water  front  the  Pacific,  fmStr  tke 

tVe, 


( 
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ire,  Tffh€iiever  it  presents  what  our  charts  are  pleased  to  call  an 
'  impenetrable  harrier.'  That  thb  is  really  the  fact  we  infer  from 
what  happens  in  Davis's  Strait,  wliere  it  has  trequently  been  observed 
that  an  ke^bers^j  apparently  fixed  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  ice, 
will  break  througfi  it^  and  move  along  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
the  field  ice,  to  the  windj  and  to  the  upper  current.  This  is  m 
fact  known  to  thousands^  and  is  particularly  noticed  by  that  intel- 
ligent naturalist  and  niisjiionar),  Fabricius  i — '  It  is  truly  aur- 
priring  (he  says)  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  a  mountain 
of  ice  will  sometimes  move  even  against  the  wind;  the  reason  of 
which  h,  that  the  base,  sinking  deeply  into  the  water,  is  acted 
upon  hy  the  current  below  with  greater  force  than  the  wind  can 
exert  on  the  smaller  part  above  the  surface  ;  and  this  is  the  case 
even  when  the  upper  currentj  caujicd  by  the  wind,  runs  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  to  that  below;'  *  and  thus,'  he  continues,  '  from 
the  bases  of  ice-bergsi  being  of  different  depths^  one  may  conceive 
how  it  is  that  one  mountain  moves  along  with  greater  velocity 
than  another,  or  even  m  an  opposite  direction/  Here  then  is  the 
mystery  solved  ;  the  tield-ice,  by  blocking  up  the  surface  of 
Behring's  Strait,  may  cause  the  stagnation  of  the  superficial  cur- 
rent and  force  the  water  to  rush  beneath  it  into  the  polar  baiin,  as 
We  have  already  stated,  williont  beinj;  observed  on  the  surface. 

We  have  but  few  lighti*  to  guide  ns  in  tracing  this  current 
through  the  unknown  arctic  sea  or  polar  basin ;  but  those  few 
are  favourable  to  our  hypothesis.  From  the  diverging  of  the  two 
continents  it  will  necessarily  take  the  direction  of  both  ;  of  that 
which  flows  along  the  northern  coast  of  America  we  Hterally  know 
nothing ;  but  the  current  which  conies  down  Davis's  Stmit  must 
either  have  ranged  tliat  coast,  or  originated  in  the  polar  sea^  or, 
which  is  the  least  likely  of  all,  in  a  close  bay.  On  the  northern 
coast  of  Siberia^  however,  a  fact  or  two  may  be  found  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis.  Shalaiirof,  in  his*  voyage  from  the  month 
€jf  tlie  Lena,  eastward,  or  towards  Beh ring's  Strait,  was  stopped 
in  his  progress  when  opposite  the  Kovyma  by  an  opposing 
current  setting  westerly,  at  the  rate  of  a  verst  an  houfj  and  car- 
rying with  it  large  bodies  of  floating  ice.*  Near  the  island  of 
Sabadei  he  made  his  vessel  fast  to  the  ice,  and  found  that  he 
was  carried  along  with  it  to  the  westward  hy  a  current  seltmg  at 
the  rate  of  five  versls  an  hour;  audit  is  further  stated,  as  sontetliijig 
remarkable,  tliat,  on  his  retimi  to  the  Lena, 'he  found  the  cur- 
tents  setting  ahUost  uniformly  from  the  eastwardf— ^that  is  to  say, 
from  Behring's  Strait  towards  the  Atlantic.  Approaching  nearer 
|o  the  opening  into  this  latter  ocean^  we  find,  from  the  accounts  of 
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ibe  oid  niangatGrs,  thmt  a  ciirretit  wms  |>erc€ived  to  «^  kom  I 
ooithrm  part  of  Xo\u  Zemblu,  miid  (rum  W)g3it  Stn^vt  Imws: 
^piubergen;  antl  irum  Spitcliergeii  il  la  veil  kuuv^ii  to  all  tlie 
mwk  tiibcis  that  it  ill  variably  sets  to  the  south  *^^i^^tf  aud  deter* 
mines  tiie  general  position  oi  the  ii  *?  ia  ihis  nen^  horn  wKii  h  sucb 
8tiipei]tiou«  ticltb  iiavc  ri-cintlv  broke  Wst;,  and  dkuppeorcfl  in 
thfi  v^armer  lenipemture  t>f  tlie  AU^tilic. 

Having  thus  traced  the  waters  of  tlie  Pacific  tlif  ungh  Behriug's 
StrBit,  aloug  the  two  shores  of  the  polar  basin,  down  Davis's  Sttuit 
and  tile  sen  of  SpiLebergen  into  the  Atlantic  ; — and  ba%ing^  beijdesj 
m  n  kmii^t  Article,  iiotjced  Uie  psuisage  of  ice-bcr^^  and  ice-ticlds, 
of  wounded  whale«  and  driiVwood^  as  furttier  proafii  of  a  northem 
communication  between  the  Pacilic  and  the  Atlantic  ;^ it  reiiiiiJiii 
only  to  »taie  d  few  additianal  facts,  which,  in  our  opiuiou,  ilUl 
more  i^ironglj  favour  tlie  hypoiltcjiia  of  such  a  communicatigii, 

Fabricius,  who  resi<led  aeveral  years^  in  Grecnlati^l,  and  collected 
many  %mhtable  facta,  mtotmis^  atnong  olhrrs,  die  folhnviiig  cnrtuuji 
circumstance  which  occurred  while  he  was  tliere  :  '  A  Green* 
latider^'  *a>§  he, '  brought  to  me  one  day  from  the  tloating  ice  the 
ikull,  hoofs  and  hair^  of  a  beaal  of  the  ox  genus ^  which  bad  pro> 
bably  b<*pn  devoured  by  a  bear/  He  then  proceeds  todescriJ^e 
every  part  with  gre^t  nunuteneris,  and  obsierves,  that  it  appeaxed 
to  bim  to  be  that  species  uf  wild  ox  which  be*t  answer*  the  de- 
scriptiDn  of  the  /w5  gntunmis  of  Linnau»,  or  the  t/ak  or  Tartaric 
cow  pecuhiir  to  noriliem  Aiisi;  and  a$  thi^  notion  fell  n>  with  his 
theory  uf  currt  uIa  from  the  earth's  motion,  lung  since  cxphMled,  he 
concludes  that  it  nuist  have  floaltd  on  the  ice  all  the  way  from 
Tartar^,  rouml  Spitzliergen,  and  up  Davi:i*»  Strait  with  the  eddy 
current,  which  h  known  to  set  for  a  little  di^tunce  round  Ctpe 
Farewell,  Fortiumtely  he  ha**  given  a  %ure  of  this  aiiiioal  in  hi^ 
Faiuia  Gronbndira,  from  which  it  h  quite  evident  tliat  it  u  not 
the  Aiiiatic  has  grttnmem^  but  the  American  species  1mm  motcha- 
iuSjOf  die  mu»k  ox^  wiiich  frequents  the  northern  chores  of  tluil 
eoatoient^  and  wluch  wm  then  unknown  to  Fabricius,  who  odier- 
wife  could  scarcely  have  liiiled  to  as^ign^  a^^  tlie  vehicle  of  this 
animul,  the  flW  ire,  as  he  calls  those  lieids  and  ialanda  which 
are  brought  down  from  the  nortli-w  est. 

'I'he  principal  part  of  the  drift-wood  thrown  upon  llie  nortliejn 
shores  nf  SpitjEb«iyeil*  and  Iceland  and  the  we  stem  coaat  of  Old 
(irtvidatul,  being  equally  it>e  produce  of  North  Anierica  md  aortb< 
em  Aikia  and  Europe,  may  have  floated  down  tlie  rivers  of  tlioi« 

*  Ou  mi  hhnd  near  tlic  iifirthers  pittrmU^'  of  SptUlaoivriii  £r  1r««s  mete  ismnA 
^tcm^  tret  latiiff  wliiclj  Hftd  t»ettii  li»ni  up  Uv  the  ruola^  Otbert  had  b«ea  «vitd«wii 
mill  Itie  »!€,  Rnd  iiukhrd  fur  twelve- fcrt  lengthi  ^  hot  the  Iritit  drCAjrd»  nvr  theitvokft 

continenls 
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cominenUi  into  ihepoliir  bsisjn ;  but  tlits  could  not  be  the  case  wiUi 
regard  to  the  logs  ji^rforated  by  the  sea-wonn^  ati  uiiiu>iii  lA^Jiicb 
operates  only  in  »i  \\  arm  climate.*  We  have  not  beeii  able  li>  litic* 
the  camphor  wood  b^^vonii  the  Aleuuau  iHlaiida,  but  its  liavhig 
reacbett  thut  higb  latitude  may  as§i§t  in  expiaiuiiig  another  ikict  lu 
favour  of  a  cii cmuvolving  current*  The  govtitior  of  the  Duiiisb 
settlement  of  Disco,  on  Uie  west  coast  of  Old  Urccnlaml^  is  |>os- 
s^esKcd  of  a  mahogauy  table  made  uut  of  a  ptank  which  was 
drifted  thither  by  the  southerly  ciiritnl;  not  lur  from  the  same 
pluce  there  was  also  taken  up  a  tree  of  higwood*  Tliese  pro- 
diictj  of  the  isthmus  which  counects  the  two  Americas*  coidd 
only  reach  the  spot  on  which  they  were  found  by  the  way  of 
Behring's  Strait^  along  the  coast  of  America,  mid  down  Balliti'f 
sea*  Had  the?  Boated  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  iliey  might 
have  been  carried  by  the  gulf-stream  to  the  baukB  of  Newfound- 
land, and  from  thence  to  any  part  of  Europe,  from  the  coast  of 
Norway  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar;  but  by  wo  possibLtity  could 
they  pass  up  the  coast  of  Labrador  into  Davis'^  Siruit  m  the  very 
teeth  of  a  current  whicii  we  shail  presently  prove  to  be  perpetual^ 
Equally  diAicolt  would  it  be  to  explain,  in  any  otiier  way^  the 
situation  of  another  log  of  mahogany  picked  up  by  Admiral 
Lowenom  in  1 7 St},  when  sent  out  to  re-discover  the  east  coa»t 
of  Old  Greenland.  From  the  admiraFs  manuscript  jounial  in  our 
possession,  it  appearfi  that  iu  lat.  65^  1 1',  long.  35°  B'  W.  of  Paris» 
tlie  land  then  b  sight,  at  the  distance  of  uboiit  sixty  mile§,  but  the 
inter  mediate  space  covered  apparently  wiUi  tield^  and  mounlaiii« 
of  ice,  he  discovered  a  floating  log  of  wood  of  such  enormous  sa^r 
tliat  they  were  unable  to  hoist  it  on  board,  until  they  had  sawn 
it  in  two.  Some  sea  gulls  were  perched  on  this  log.  *  It  was  a 
remarkable  circumstance/  says  the  admiral,  *  that  it  was  mahogany- 
wood,  which  in  generally  too  heav^  to  float  in  water,  but  the  wood 
m  question  was  so  much  perforated  by  the  worms,  lo  ttie  xery  cen- 
tre^ that  itw  specilic  gravity  migfit  probably  have  been  diminished/ 
The  situation  in  which  the  mahogany  was  discovered  was  far  tnore 
'  remarkable'  than  its  s w  imming.  The  current  w  as  invariulily  found 
(as  it  always  has  been)  setting  fn^in  the  north-east  and  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  Greeuland ;  aiui  if  the  log  in  question  was  not 
brought  down  from  the  arctic  sea  by  the  same  current  which 
brings  so  much  drift-wood  to  the  s^hores  of  Spitzbergen,  Greeu- 

*  0%m  of  the  gfotuidi  flfngard  bf  Wckm]  for  hit  ineniptinq  i\w  i\ixovr.ij  of  a  oorlli- 
emt  pauage  triu  thni  Gouldei)  told  him  ufl  Uii?drij't-4ood  Ibond  on  the  jlionM  ofOfttn- 
J&Uft  (Spitib^fgeii)  wai  C!4teu  lu  ihc  tery  UettK  by  the  «!a-woTm,»Md  that  it  mmt  thffrc- 
iott  bMf«  come  froDi  ■  ti*l  ccruair; — '  from  JedfiOg  jQfHuij  m  tome  country  lber«ub«iiUN.' 

land. 
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land,  Jati  May  en's  Island,*  Iceltud,  and  ihe  coaat  of  Librtdof; 
we  know  not  by  what  chance  ur  Dpemtion  it  arrived  at  the  sfi 
wJiere  it  was  picked  up. 

To  prove  that  the  »outht*rly  current  along  the  coast  of  L^brad(i| 
to  Newfoundkud  is  not  confined  to  the  summei-  monlhs^  thoiii 
from  tlie  expansion  of  the  p<iUr  sea  it«  velocity  ratist  be  greater  i 
those  months,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  aut}ioritT  of  Caf 
tain  Buchan,  who  for  four  or  Ave  year»  wa»  continually  in 
neighbourhood ;  but  that  a  circumstance  of  so  nuich  tmportmiS 
may  not  rest  on  iht^  asgertion  of  a  single  intlividual,  however  n 
spectuble^  a  ffw  facts  may  be  stated  which  will  put  the  que  * 
beyond  all  doubt*— Captain  Beaufort  fell  in  with  ice-bcrgf  He 
to  the  southward  on  the  4th  October,  in  lat.  4(>|*, — yeole 
Parry,  on  the  £d  April,  in  kt«  44*^51';  the  Fly  sloop  of  war,  afu 
t>eing  cut  out  of  the  harbour-ice  for  nearly  two  miles  enlerei 
the  Greenland  floating  iccj  and  drifted  in  tlie  midst  of  il  rouii " 
Cape  Race  for  three  oiyAt  t>efore  she  |;;ot  cletir ;  and  in  bt.  4^ 
fell  in  with  two  islands  of  i4:e  ;  this*  wh»  at  the  end  of  Marcli 
Th«  Grace  packet  from  Halifax ,  when  in  lat.  41^  51%  long. « 
5!f ,  on  the  2B\h.  March  last,  had  the  wind  from  the  nojth  so  ei 
»Cicstvely  cold  during  the  whok  day  and  following  nigh^ 
^  plain  \  ivian  concluded  they  could  not  be  far  from  ice.  Ac 
ef»mint^Iy,  about  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  Oythj  several  lar| 
isknds  of  ice  were  obienc^l  atre telling  in  an  east  and  west 
recti ou  for  niorci-  than  seven  leagues,  several  of  tbem  uppe^riii 
to  be  from  ^00  to  t50  feet  above  the  surface.  On  llie  w  hole  i 
that  day  the  psicket  was  ntnniug  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles 
hour,  and  at  the  end  of  it  bad  but  just  lost  sight  of  the  lec. 

The  brig  Aim,  of  Poole,  VVilb^ni  Diiyiistuii,  master^  left 
harbtHir  of  Cjreetispoud  in  Newfoundland  on  the  mciniiug  of  i 
19th  of  January,  lHt8;  the  same  evening  she  got  among  ice,  ii 
proceedt'd  about  ft>rty  miles,  when,  at  day -light  the  next  momini 
the  Captain  found  himself  completely  bcRet,  and  no  openitig  1 
tie  seen  in  any  direction  froni  the  mast-head.  In  this  stiitc  he  cod 
tmued  for  fifteen  days  J  drifting  with  the  ice  about  sixty  miles,  in  1 
direction  8.  E.  by  E*  or  about  tour  miles  in  twenty-four  houn 
The  ice  w  as  now  become  very  heavy,  being  about  faurti^cn  IV 
above  tlie  iturface,  and  about  twenty  largp  mountaiuQUB  i?^hmds  i 
ice-bergs  in  sight,  VV  ith  this  ice  tbe  ship  dmvr  until  she  wai  il 
lat*  ^44^57'  and  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  C^p 
Race,  when,  on  the  i7th  of  February,  she  got  clear  through  the  on^ 
opening  that  a]>peared  round  the  whole  honzon  from  m&i 
Houth-eattt,  all  ijte  rt^st  of  tlie  circle  aflTarding  one  i^olid  coin| 

•  The  quusiiCjr  brcinijhi  lo  lhi»  i«taucl  alone  ii  »4tct  bj  CrwitJi ««  sp«»*«1  o*rr  t  ittrfart 

^  1^  lUe  bi»e  of  tbg  whiM  lilmd. 

body 
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body  of  ice  as  far  as  tlie  eye  could  reach.  The  vessel  liad  been 
ihut  up  for  ttifte  and  tweiUtf  dat^^^  in  the  last  fourteen  of  which  she 
drifted  from  lat.  46*  57'  to  lal,  44**  37',  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  or  twenty  miles  a  day  S*  E,  by  E,,  treoiendous  gales 
of  wind  blowing  ihe  whole  time  from  the  west  to  the  north-west* 
Dayment  says  that,  iti  the  course  of  the  passage,  he  saw  more  than 
a  hundred  very  large  islands  of  solid  blue  ice,  known  to  tlie 
traders  by  the  tmme  of  the  northern  or  Greenland  ice. 

The  brig  Funchal,  of  Greenock^  dialled  from  St-  John's  in  New- 
foundland, on  the  17th  of  January  of  the  present  year.  About 
fifteen  miles  to  the  westward  of  tliis  port,  she  fell  in  w  itii  a  tield 
of  ice  coming  down  from  the  northward,  about  eight  miles  in 
breadth,  and  extending  to  the  northward  beyond  tlie  readi  of  sight. 
Having  cleared  this  and  ]uoceeded  westerly  about  two  hundred 
and  ilfty  miles,  an  the  ^Olb,  in  lut.  47i%  she  encountered  a  still 
more  extensive  field  floating  to  the  southwardi  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  an  iinmease  ice-berg;  she  got  free  from  this,  though 
not  withoiit  difficulty^  and  brought  with  her  a  gale  of  wind  with 
snow,  sleet  and  rain,  tht'  wliole  way  to  Scotland  ♦ 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  as  a  fact  corroborative  of  the  very 
extensive  displacement  of  ice-lields  and  ice*bergs,  that  for  the  last 
three  years  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  had  either  oue  or 
two  of  their  ships  slopped,  in  their  homeward-bound  voyage,  by 
the  ice  brought  down  from  the  northward,  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  which  has  obliged  them  to  winter  in  the  bay:  a  cir* 
cumstance,  which  had  only  happened  twice  in  more  than  a  cen- 
tury—once about  fifty  years  ago,  and  again  in  the  year  1811* 

From  the  vast  floating  bodies  of  ice,  seen  by  the  several  ve^ 
sels  in  the  Atlantic,  Me  mfer,  L  that  the  dislocation  in  the  arelic 
seas  has  been  ver>'  general,  whatever  the  cau^e  may  be,  and  Uiat  it 
still  continues ;  ^.  that  the  floating  and  thawing  of  such  vast  bo- 
dies of  ice  in  a  low  latitude  have  been  the  causes  of  those  extra- 
ordinary gales  of  wind  from  the  west  and  sou th*wrstr  accompanied 
with  sleet  and  snow;  and  produced  those  i^torms  and  intindationff 
which  have  visited  not  only  these  islands,  but  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  during  the  flrst  three  months  of  the  year  IBlt?;  mid  that, 
unfortunately  for  us,  so  long  as  such  fields  and  islands  of  ice  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  away  Irom  the  polar  seas,  and  melted  in  the 
Atlantic,  we  have  nothing  to  expect  but  a  raw,  moist,  and  chilly 
atmosphere,  with  westerly  winds,  bulh  summer  and  winter ;f  md  3- 

what 


*   For  tbc  firit  oflhese  fncti  wr  nrc  tiblig^i  lu  B.  Ltftefr*  E*^.  MJ*.  lur  Povle  \  lur 

the  ircQiid  tu  €«|Mftia  Uuclitu*  rtcejvrd  by  W\m  Iajoj  a  fiasicijger. 

fThftCpJd  on  Uje  CMlCfU  i^yftal  ot  Amefico  wa*  fUipreuttJcrtied  during  Uie  wbok  <rf 
*bela»t  rwoyceri*     Ipi  Vir|iiiit  iiaTceN  i  nifhl  wilhyut  lfv*t  «v«ti  m  >unjjurf«-^m  New 
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%hal  1$  most  lo  mir  present  purpose,  lire  dcscctittif  lhe«ieic€-b«fg9 
iinti  ictslields  to  tke  !»otithward^  in  tN*  uiiuer  uiotilh.%,  proves  tlic 
perja-tuitt  of  the  ^^iHidierti  cutretit,  itid  that  thoa«  \iho  h«ve  foriDed 
ibrir  notions  tH'  thiaj  current  from  tlie  te^ericfi  of  St,  Fierri?  on  llie 
mrf  ttng  of  ilw?  polar  ice,  ha\v  adupled  vet^  erroneous  ideas  an  the 
JubfeCl**     ll  i^J  to  be  hojicd,  however,  that  the  late  i  "1* 

of  tne  atmosphrre  will  only  prove  a  temporary  incot  u 

anv  ca^e,  we  oii<^Tt  to  be  wry  thunkful  ihat^  itj^teiid  ot  un  (mtci- 
slonml  chiU  itom  the  pa!)siug  iee  to  it?i  place  itf  diHsolmiou,  we  arr 
oof  visited,  Itko  Icelainl^  N  ewtoundltitid^  niid  tiie  ea&leni  roasts  of 
America,  with  an  atiniial  coi>geries  of  ice  mi  our  sHorei?,  i^hich 
would  unqitestionnbl)  be  the  caj«€  had  liie^ie  frcjzeii  bodies  of  the 
aietic  regtons  been  liotiie  by  the  currents,  frmn  the  ontleis  u>f  the 
polar  #e»^  b  any  other  ilirectiott  than  that  which  they  no^  tdte.i* 
Be  NaTe  hf*eti  thus  circnmatMilial  with  re^rd  to  tlie  rurrviit,  as 
j^  existence  aftf^idn,  in  oitr  opinioii,  the  best  hope  for  the  success 

«the  c!(|>etittions  now  engaged  in  expforiBg  a  pasaage  roio  ibe 
ritk- ;  biH  there  is  another  }>oint  nm  lesa  important  to  be  e*bH 
blijibed,  ihongli  still  nwwe  ubiseure  tlian  that  of  the  cturvcits — ^we 
allude  to  an  o|>en   polar  baiitii,  exempt  IfOfD  land  or  ice,     Stich 
an  Tf*eii  mtgbt  t»  ell  i^tnt^grr  those  ivbo  bad  nol  dtrectecl  their  al- 
io   the  9iih}tfCt,  aatd  we  wete  prepared  lo   hfiar  aome 

njTtm^^  ^jm  ic*  i«a  it«cl)mliiri«  the  jgrma^  cmvivd  9iA  «»«.  avd  tbethttmamgmi 
Amni  t»  fT*.     At  Mftltt  lli^  Ikdve  ataiifeMtiRf  «iia  aM.  Kiaa  !■•  ppoieaaii  Me 

wtib  ttn«s«nJ  Jttpcniuf  mjad  ami  loctEtitt  of  ism-  At  l^cm  f^tuffaomam  kmm  maima^ 
mtth  ihe  «iad  f<iM&  t^  vnfiwwd,  ikey  mm  ncrj  mhoKaa^s^eA  fev  iW  itp^tmA  w^ 
mchrn^  of  W  tn  iht  AifulHr.     Katigaflaw  foienltj  M  s  c^  iIhim  of  A  fhia  «» 

jMivv  JhKCVMMiMnl  n  nieMiv  ivjt*  IflwlMflciMMii^SavaiMnilaiiaMivvfiarilJIa^ 

MfmAkt  iWftti ai**t «il^ wyt  ii Wf  HfJ'—  aoriifc w»a aiafcihfj  1 
pMsa  aa  laa  waeci    w  awaaM'  aM  aMi^pw  imiwi^  m  wmft^  an  fl^w»4 

iRt«rMir4b«kft«i  Ilmteea  ia  jtia^e  af  jra.  awe  a^aat  *■»■.  — iW  ^^w 

~     '     '    r  fVr«  a  B  ififiilly  a^MMi  WaMii  ikift  nt  MiMr  ibiva  f 

■  ar%«4nw^^tytta>icft>aaJ«ol'i»  Ui.  ii^  *rii 
non  '■liida  ^aw***  10  ptvo^iaT  apw  ••■• 
«iita»liii  iBviBBa' v4^  «« iwtf  la  •  SiBaana«ifafar  (ai 
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questiDn  asked,  m^  Wtiy  sliould 
the  North  pole,  while  a  perpetual  mass  of  impenetrable  ice 
defies  nil  tipproach  within  twenty  degrees  of  tUc  South  pulef 
W«  niighl  coiUeiit  ourseKes  with  as  bag  in  ourtuni.  Why  is  the 
northern  lernperute  zone  neaj'ly  filled  with  lund,  while  the  south- 
ern temperate  zone  is  as  m^arly  urrnpied  by  water? — Why  is 
there  a  difference  of  temperature  in  the  two  hemispheres  equal  at 
least  to  leu  or  twelves  tiegrties  of  latitude  ?  AH  such  aitoma-^ 
lies  as  these  find  their  just  balauce,  wc  doubt  not,  in  that  sys- 
tem of  compensations  anil  couuteraclions  which  are  didcoverible 
in  every  part  of  the  creation,  and  which  may  not  cndy  lye  neces« 
Mry  but  essential  and  heneiitMiil,  though  not  fully  comprehended 
by  short-sighted  mortals.  *  The  works  of  tlie  Deity,*  says  Paleyv 
*  are  known  by  expedients  j  where  we  should  look  for  absolute 
destitution — where  we  can  reckon  up  nothing  but  wimts— soime 
contrivance  always  comes  in  to  supply  the  privation/  With 
this  temper  of  mind,  instead  of  a  predetexminatiou  to  find  diffi- 
culties, if  we  direct  our  inquiries  to  the  present  questitm^  we  shall 
perhaps  find  that,  bet-aitse  it  was  erptdktd,  for  some  wise  and  good 
purpose,  that  the  sonlh  pole  should  be  blocked  up  with  moun- 
tains of  ice  or  land,  or  both,  it  became  mxeuary  that  the  north 
pole  should  be  free  from  hfith;  for  our  doctrine  ia,  that  whefic 
there  is  no  land  and  a  deep  sea,  there  can  be  no  permanent  ice : 
:ind  this  opinion  is  so  far  from  being  ttew^  that  Frobi.sherr  in  his 
necond  voyage,  escpressly  says,  that  tiie  deep  sea  doth  not  freeze ; 
and  Davis  proves,  from  his  own  exiierience,  *  and  the  e\perienoft 
•f  all  that  have  ever  travelled  towards  the  north,  tlimt  the  sea  never 
fryseth/* 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  speculative  geographers  of 
Europe  had  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
4*outhem  continent — a  terra  australis  incognita— on  t!ie  prmciple 
that  all  the  land,  which  had  till  then  been  discovered  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  was  insufficient  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
weight  of  land  in  the  northern  half  of  the  globe.  No  man,  after 
the  learned  and  ingenious  president  De  Brosses,  took  up  thii 
argument  with  more  wannth  than  the  kte  Mr.  Dtilrymple,-hydro- 
grapher  to  the  Admiralty.  So  strongly  was  this  mdefatigable 
itiquirer  impressed  with  the  necesiiity  ©f  a  great  southern  con- 
tineut,  that  he  actually  created  a  terra  australis  cognitti^  whose 
probable  limits  he  not  only  defined,  but  settled  also  its  population, 
and  calculated  the  great  commercial  advantages  which  Great  Bri- 
tain would  derive  from  the  mere  *  scraps*  which  must  fall  froa*  the 
rich  table  of  a  country,  whose  extent  was  *  greater  than  the  whole 
civilized  part  of  Asia,  from  Turkey  to  the  eastern  eKtremity  of 

*  7^t  ir«ry«f  h/^dtogr^i^ilimr^^m    t>9i9. 

Chim/ 
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China/*     This  vast  contitient^  however^  with  all  it§  h  ealUi,  power 

imd  popyktioti/imniiihed  betbre  the  severe  ic ruling  uf  theimmurtul 

Uook;  and  Mr,  Daliytnple  lived  many  years  iu  tlic  full  coiuiction, 

[liiiit  ihe  world  continued,  as  usual,  to  preaene  its  equilthrium  wUh- 

fout  tbe  eid  of  a  southern  continent. 

Whether  any  such  counterpoise?  be  necesjiftry  itt  not  our  biN 

Itiiess  to  discuss ;  but,  supposing  a  to  be  «o,  it  inii^lu  be  employed 

tms  an  argument  for  tlie  prohubiluy?  we  may  almost  udd  utcesxtij^, 

[if  a  great  polar  basin,  free  from  land^  in  the  uortheni  iiemisphere; 

'[>r  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  immenae  mountains  ami  fields 

fofice  in  the  soulbem  sea**,  which,  conmiencing  between  the  *KJlb 

I  (ioth  degrees  of  hilitudt',*"xcept  in  very  few  pkce ii, a rt^s^up postal 

itend  to  the  very  pole,  ha%e  been  formed  round  a  great  liucjeu;! 

E^f  land,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  imter  iiiar«;in ;  this  i?<»  nn  oprnion 

^Jfirhich  Cook  himself  seemed  iQeulertaiuj  and  that  the  ice  had  heel 

f filled  round  it  fron*  tbe  earliest  lime,    Here  then  we  have  at  once 

tm  south   polar  continent^  extendiing   probably  to   little   short  of 

liree  thousand  miles   in  djmmcter,  and  cou»et|v»eutly   of   larig^er 

dimensionii  than  the  north  polar  sea ;  atlV^rding  to  the  former  an 

addition  of  weiglit^  wherc^   weiglrt  wottld  act  with  most  eftect^ 

and    taking  off   froni  the  iatttr  as    much    a  a  may  be   su|)|)Oiie(l' 

maintsiin  that  equipoise  of  the  two  iiemi.^phercs^f  about  ^f  hich 

&ur  early  philosophical  ^e<igraphet»  were  'io  ans^ious*    It  is  rather 

■urprizing  that  this  i  ounlerptnhe  had  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Dal* 

Mymple,  as,  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Philosophical  TranaactiofiSi. 

m  had   been    recorded  that,  Mt  was  well  known  to  all  that  sail 

[northward,  that  most  of  the  norlhem  coasts  are  frozen  up  inanf 

jleaguef,  lliough  in  tlie  open  sea  it  is  not  so,   ,Vo,  nor  under  iht 

||nj/e  iti^dj\  unless  by  accident/ 

But  le:$t  we  should  fall  into  the  same  error  as  tliis  industnoujf 
l^feographer,  we  shall  ubairdiin  all  further  speeulatioii^  on  tlii»  |iaintv 
tiid  proceed  to  state  some  circumstances  which  have  a  closer  bear^ 
ag  on  the  gubjccti  and  from  which  some  more  conclusive  mh* 
Ifpijce  may  be  drawn  in  favt>nr  of  an  open  polar  sea  in  theuurthcm 
raemisphere.  ' 

The  iirst  observation  that  presctits  it§elf»  is  that  of  whales  lieiM  j 
rarely  seen  in  deep  water ;  but  generally  found  in  those  parts  offl 
[^e  arctic  sea  wkiere  the  ice  nmi^t  abounds,  ajid  where  it  lias  tmkm^ 

•   The  p«Mgr  -r-^^  "    -         'TllE  Htiftil <■  ■  -^  -I  :■ =  -  ^^.     I  . -^    rr 

(tirubcljJv   rbnrt'  !'•  iiuut,  itMi^i 

t«|jv«f|i?d  bj  JihlTi  h  I  !^  d*t:  wtifi 

riiii('    he  ctiaiiuuuye*.    '   f-*  ^  *^rr-^\r^  *^ifnii\\iv  1 1  of  A^i*,   ffn 

LjTurliif^  \yi  the  eitilfni  ^  i,     Thcic  y\  al  |>r'   '  lu  iiu  tiadi.*  fixjiu  KumfX 

l|hUli«fr*  thui^gh  1l\w  %€\-'  •-  wfiutd  bo  itiilicKm  W  niaiittiiiirilM'  ijnwerj 
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the  ground  either  on  Uie  thore  or  on  bunks.  Ii  is  on  the»e  banki^ 
Aad  ia  th«  tranqnil  pool  a  of  wnter  withm  the  large  fields  of  icCf 
that  the  arctic  se^i  literally  swarms  with  those  marine  insects  which 
constitute  the  food  of  thest;  hu^e  animaJs.  In  the  deep  and 
falhomless  part  of  tiiis  sea,  mid^vay  between  old  Greenland  and 
Spitsbergen, — *  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  Kound^' — whaJei 
»re  rarely  seen,  and  then  not  lying  tranquil  ly  on  the  surface,  or 
pkying  about,  because  this  dt'ep  sea  aftorcb  thetii  no  food.  A* 
rarely  tl>erefore  do  llie  fishing  Tesselij  i|uit  the  ice  and  run  in  open 
water  to  the  northward  of  Spilzbergen,  being  almost  invariably 
disappointed  in  the  expectiition  of  tiuding  w  liales.  But  vessels^ 
which  may  thus  huvi?  been  tempted  by  an  open  «ea  to  run  to  th« 
northward  for  two  or  three  decrees,  have  seldom  met  with  auy 
interruptiou  from  ice  or  land ;  and  we  know  not  what  other  ei- 
planatioR  can  be  given  of  the  absence  of  ice,  than  deep  water  and 
the  absence  of*  land. 

Thou|rh  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  with  Davis^  that  *  the  sea  never 
fryseth/  yet  we  venture  to  maintain^  from  our  own  experience,  that 
a  deep  and  e^ptinsive  ocean  will  not  easily  be  imien  in  an  extreme 
dimiinition  of  temperature;  such  o  sea  can  never  be  tranquil 
in  all  lii*  parts  a  sufficient  length  of  lime  to  be  uniformly  and 
pernianeiitiy  bound  in  icy  chains,*  Its  surface  may  be  paitiallj 
covered,  but  the  first  breeze  of  wind  and  undulation  of  the  water 
will  break  it  up  into  patches ,  or  pamuke  ice ;  these  patchet^ 
carried  away  by  the  winds  and  currenti*,  and  uniting  with  others, 
float  about  till  they  finally  fix  themselves  in  narrow  atrait^j  or  by 
the  shorirs.  Thus,  though  the  inland  Baltic,  the  While  and  Black 
•eas,  the  gulf  of  St*  Lawrence  and  the  strait  of  Bellisie,  are  suuie 
Af  them  oceastonally,  and  mhers  regularly  evei^  yctir,  frozen  up, 
the  (lennaii  Oceani  the  Northern  Atlantic,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  even  the  sea  of  Kamstchatka,  have  no  ice  but  what  is  adven« 
titious,  or,  in  other  words,  such  as  may  have  been  carried  dow n  by 
tlw  rivt^rs,  or  broken  loose  from  the  shores.  Tliis  difference  is  not 
owtiig  to  the  difference  in  position  with  respect  to  latitude,  nor  m 
tmj  great  difft^^nce  ol"tetn|>erature,  as  those  seas  which  are  liable 
to  be  frozen,  generally  speakiug,are  situated  more  to  the  southward 
than  those  xvhich  never  do  freeze.     Whenever  the  bi tensity  of  tin 

*  CiiptKiu  Sctirv^by  niigbt  vtcti  *  jit}tjci|)dte'  thai  bis  idle  and  thou^fhti^'ss  prujecl,  af 
trvif^Httg  rrv«r  the  kc  of  (be  ^ch  to  tW  mrrth  poti?,.n]yy  be  dcerard  *  the  frcn^fed  tpccii- 
kti«n  *f  Ji  dhurdcTied  hacy.'  Wc  rcgrtl  tNat  a  jropng  ruaii  of  ^cmc  tuLeni  iliwuld  h§itn 
bttn  betr,nicH^  by  «  drtUc  to  make  the  vuJ^r  it&re,  into  ii«ch  &n  incoiuiKieiicy  ;  but 
jl  ba*  fen  rd  Make  Bmii  for  an  srgunicnu  «uth  «j  k  h^  HL'aiast  rbe  nKiftencc  ufii  polar 
tiinm.  One  v^ould  hiive  ilujut^tit  that  a  pcrnon  o(  hh  rejiflmg  ^iid  sngAcity  Miij|i;bl  bur* 
teen  the  nbsiirttity  orttick  m\  idei* ;  iiiwl  that,  e«cfi  supposiog  the  fKilar  t«a  \o  Ix*  fioicn, 
it  w«aU1  ijrt'fc^ni  «  aiirtW^  vi  f  tigjjcd  and  mOfUltihiiPUi,  as  to  nmU  It  in  e«feier  tnik  to 
^tiv«  A  1»road-wbeeted  waggo^  ^hcm  thv  iiuud^H  of  Mutit'BtvDCi  Itian  i  riln^de^f  »kdg« 
ft)  tbe  north  pok* 
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cold  is  beldw  the  point  at  which  common  sea-water  fteeies,  and 
which  is  somewhere  about  27°  of  Fabreuheity  the  formation  of 
ice  on  the  surface,  or  the  waut  of  it,  has  little  or  no  relation  to 
the. degree!  of  latitude,  but  depends  on  circumstances  of  localily, 
and  cluedy,  as  we  have  already  stated,  on  extension  of  surface  and 
great  depth,  or  the  contrary — where  the  former  are  found,  if  at 
Uie^pole  itself,  we  believe  tlie  quantity  of  ice  forqied  in  any  one 
year  .will  be  very  trifling,  and  where  they  do  not  exist,  the  sea 
mav  be,  and  frequently  is,  frozen  over  in  one  night  withm  what  is 
called  the  temperate  zone. 

.  By  the  tables  of  Meyer,  formed  with  great  care  from  me- 
teorological observations  made  at  various  and  distant  points  on 
the  eartirs  surface,  it  appears  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
equator  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  tropics,  and  that  tbe 
tflwiperatufe  of  the  north  pole  corresponds  pret^  nearly  with  that 
of  the  arctic  circle,  the  whole  difference  in  either  case  amoantiBg 
only  to  about  8°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  James  and  hb  people, 
who  wintered  at  Charlton  island,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  in  a 
latitude  uuder  5^,  suffered  more  finom  cold,  though  infinitely 
better  provided  against  it,  tlian  Barentz  and  his  party  did  in  Novm 
Zembla,  in  lat.  76P.  If,  therefore,  we  have  an  open  sea  to  the 
northward  of  the  arctic  circle,  which  we  know  to  be  the  caae  in 
the  northern  Atlantic,  (everywhere  else  there  bemg  land  or  ^laita 
within  tliat  parallel  of  noitli  latitude,)  the  existence  of  an  opan 
sea  at  the  pole  is  not  improbable,  provided  it  be  free  from  land. 

From  the  very  few  experiments,  which  have  been  made  to  as- 
certain the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  a  certain  depth  and  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes*  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  where  the  depth 
is  sudicient,  the  sea  as  well  as  the  land  has  its  isothermal  lines, 
or  poiuUi  of  the  same  temperature,  in  everv'  degree  of  latitnde 
filMii  tlie  equator  to  the  pole.  Many  more  experiments  however  are 
yet  wanting  to  ascertain  what  this  standard  temperature  ohj  be, 
but  it  li  probable  that  it  will  be  fomid  somewhere  between  40^ 
and  M^  of  Fahrenheit ; — perhaps  to  correspond  with  the  amn 
temperature  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth.  From  the  experi- 
ment of  Dr.  Irving,  on  water  drawn  from  any  considerable  depth, 
it  apptars  that  tlie  temperature  at  683  fathom:;  was  40P  of  Fs^ 
renheit  m  lat.  73^ ;  and  in  lat.  80|,  at  6o  fathoms  only,  mmder  tit 
Iff,  it  stood  at  J9%  when  in  the  air  it  was  at  the  fre^n^  pM^; 
but  the  few  experiments  made  in  Pliipps*s  voyage  on  the  tcnq>e- 
raturv  of  the  sea  at  different  depths  are  wholly  unsatisfMrtorv.* 

"In 


*  C^pia.u  1Xmi;:I«b  hMiud  ilir  ictHpentort  at  Ike  «lrpcli  ul  cvu  I  _      __ 

tkMM  tu  he  5f*.  «Uk  ifcal  at  iIk  tmcfmct  «m  vwij  47*.  ia  biiiade  fiB*  45.  vUe  t^ 
■,.;..  rH;«.>k«,.„^.t>^ >^-.p .>»^.il^^^  >  —  ■■■■■■ — .^^  fiffcii. 
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in  tliose  parta  of  the  ocean,  then,  where  the  depth  is  sufficient 
to  presen  e  tiiat  teinpemture,  while  the  iituiosphere  iu  at  or  below 
the  free^mg  point,  ice,  we  apprehend,  will  not  Ije  iWmed  on  the 
nurfure,  as  the  more  heated  m  uter,  bein^u  sjH?cihcal]_v  lighter,  will 
necessarily  rise  to  the  top,  while  the  heavier  tliiid  will  descend  lo 
tilt  its  j>bcf  .*  Mr*  Scoresb},  it  appcurs,  1ms  laude  a  eonimunica* 
tion  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  of  his  having,  at  different  times,  met 
%vith  an  increast^d  teinperalure  of  the  water  at  the  surface  of  the 
a*ea  between  Iceland  and  Spitsbergen,  out  of  all  soundings,  but 
either  among  or  very  near  to  tields  uf  tce*+  We  can  ^scarcely 
hazard  an  opinion  from  thia  insulated  fact,  as  to  tlie  cause  of 
this  warm  stream :  some  of  otir  readers  may  he  diis^posed  to  ascribe 
it  to  submarine  geysers,  in  a  neighbourhood  which  is  knovvii  to 
abound  in  volcanic  materials ;  '  these  (geysersV  says  Pennant, '  arc 
not  contined  to  the  land  ;  tl^ey  rise  in  the  very  sea,  and  form  scald- 
ing fountains  amidst  the  waves.'l — Others  may  argue,  that  as  large 
masses  nf  water  part  not  easily  with  their  heat,  but  follow  with  ex* 
Ireme  slow  ness  liie  changes  of  atmospherical  tempei-ature,  it  may 
lie  the  heated  current  from  the  Pacific  which  probably  loses 
nothing  of  its  temperature  in  its  passage  among  tlie  active  volca- 

•f  l4iirt»uiitfyiist?ri,  ih**  lh<*  bottum  ul  llic  H'it  b  everj  wlicre  a  iuum  <if  ice,  arc  tvltollj 

*  \Sv  Vitovt  thill  U  witti'r  of  u  cerirJn  tempi!? nil  lire  (GO**  fur  in^mticf?)  bt?  pui  tnio  aHdip 
.ghu  tnhff  iiml  the  upj^r  part  l>«  iiirrounded  wkli  ti  fmcmg  miitturef  thr  upitc'f  stmu 
wiJt  de^ccud  iti  AUC€-es3iU(i,  aiUd  ihe  Lciwi-r  riftp^  tilt  ihe  whok  h  cnolcd  duwtt  (i>  40^, 
«h«n  110  turtliet  iiiU'rch,Hi»i!V  wiJI  (»kt'  plBure*  a  rid  itic  i^tirfiicc  \^li\  be  froxea  ovf  r ;  umi 
iJiiit  if  »  |*ie<;e  oi  ice  be  ki  down  mlo  &  j^r  uf  wnttr  yf  ibe  tL^fupcmiufc  of  40^»  the 
wiifertif  the  fce  n&  It  tuAt§,  wdl  A^ctnd  tu  the  top,  whik  ihe  w>iecrb«^^w  r  lit!  ice  will  re- 
nmhv  »Utnm^ry  at  t<r — hcfict  it  b  iulWfcd  ilmt  pure  water  hus  the  preiiU-ai  specific 
gravity  wlidi  at  the  teHijK'ftilum  of  iO^»  WheiluT  tht^vcipcinniciiti  m:iy  wiirr«iit  thq 
iritrudut'tioii  oft  n^w  ltw  «»(  nature  to  miomalomij  4ud  how  inr  iltey  m^i}'  tippiv  to  lea 
irari'r/it  is  ncit  nm  bwiut*^  to  di-cidr;  but  evrry  kitcbMi-inuIrl  kiiowi  that  wh^n  the 
pot  i%  |d«ci.d  an  |Ij«  firp,  \\u*  waiter,  bccoininK:  hi^uie'd  bt^low*  will  sH'i'iid  t^i  the  tiirfuce. 

t  ♦The  rulJowjrij;ob»crvt*ti<»mu(i  ilic  icrM|ifraiur«  iHid  ipectfic (Sfttvit^  «f  Ihc  wntef  at 
the  mriac^  were  iintd**  m  the  Greetitiiiid  *eiii :— ' 
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Vi^c  takfi  il  fcirgnmtvd  ib«t  ilie  ttttjospbrrjcal  t«tnpentitr«  fit  the  time  of  obiervB- 
liuii  wmt  Bt  Of  bchf*  the  frfi^iTig  piint. 

X  III  ihc  year  1783,  Hti  Wbiud  was  ihro*ii  tip  ncur  rcclanrl,  but  on  the  D«t*Kb  s^ovcrn- 
mem  Miidiuc  out  in  178.^,  to  eKiimiue  !£,  it  bad  (ii9Jip|ie£ired  unti  fallen  back  iJilo  tbc 
•Awity  out  of  wbtdiit  kmil  b^n  burlrd,  likf  ilieS^briun  hUnd  m  tbe  ncjgbbmirliood  of 
$t«  MkbacU-    Jmu  i\la^cjij  in  l^iuudt?  7]|"«  it  one  great  loiittof  vciloiiic  feriaiitioii. 

F  F  2  no* 
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noi  of  the  i\leiU]au  istimd^  ;*  otiiers  ag^in  may  explain  it  bv  m  m- 
Utark  of  Plutarch,  \i  Uich  ii  suppoied  lo  have  been  canfirmed  hf 
an  experiiijent  of  Dr,  Irvmg^  when  on  i^hipps's  voyage,  *  thai  lh« 
sea  becomes  wanner  by  bctng  agiuated  in  waves;'  but  we  axe  ratlwr 
belined  to  con^idc^r  ii  uj$  die  lighter  water  rising  from  an  exHieiM 
depth  to  liie  !^urface* 

file  hypoiht^sis  of  an  open  polar  sea  rests,  bowef«r^  oa  hetXm 
groutuh  than  any  uf  these-  The  tusbmcei  of  ships  haring  readied 
iiigb  northern  t;ailu<les,  collected  by  the  Hon.  L^nes  bairtugtoa, 
may  not  all  be  correctly  sitated,  but  manj  of  tJiem  bear  tba 
iiM|i  of  autbenticit},  and  have  been  confinned  by  aimilaf  m* 
illiaaet  iince  his  tinte.  He  mi^lil  be  deceived  by  some  of  ibe  n^- 
mtort  bailig  lUenk<rebe&  deceived ;  but  vie  have  no  doubt  of  bis  bal- 
ing slaved  imrh  t}te  tacts  ad  they  were  given  to  btm.  Tbia  w« 
kiMiw  to  be  tile  case  in  the  iniiince  of  Ad^uns^  wbomM  witli  Cap 
lain  Oity  in  the  Unicom,  and  wbo  himself  observed  the  mhitn^  of 
lb«  anti,  bodi  alM>ve  sind  hchiw  the  pole^  by  wlitch  it  was  fbtmd  thai 
the  ship  find  reach t;d  latitude  ^if.  Inhere  is  a  wentlemaa  now  Upnm§ 
in  t^niioo,  ;uiii  difivlmguifhed  in  the  literary  world,  who  took  kaaoei 
m  tlw  matiwatki  froiii  Adani^i ;  tht^i  person  knew  turn  lo  be  a 
man  of  tntelt^mce  and  w  iirtiiy  of  credit,  and  liad  from  bim  the 
•anie  account  which  he  after%vanls  gave  to  Pminei  Barringtoit, 
When  in  this  high  latitude,  'Captain  Guy  declared  that  he  had 
never  been  so  far  to  tJie  nortliwurd  before,  and  crawled  tap  to  tiir 
mi^n^n  top-must  In-ad,  accompsMiied  by  the  chief  mate,  whilst  At 
v*Hijtifl  male,  together  uiih  ilr,  Adam^i  went  to  tjie  fore^to|i» 
ataft  bead,  from  whkb  tliey  saw  a  sea  as  free  from  ice  ms  Miy 
part  of  tlie  Allnntic  Ocean  ^  and  it  ^ras  tlte  joint  opmioii  of  them 
all  that  tbey  might  have  reached  die  north  pale/  tu  one  poM 
mbmoAi  all  the  maslen  examined  by  Oaines  Barringtoo,  and  all 
llMiae  of  \s hoin  we  Imve  tiiought  it  our  duty  lo  inf|yirt',  both  per* 
sonativ  and  by  letter,  and  duy  are  nut  a  few,  agree;  namely— J 
tJiat  haiin^  once  passed  tike  Spitzbergen  ice,  they  find  tbe  s<ta  to  i 
the  northward  ^luiv  upt-n  ;  lliat  the  northerly  winds  bring  elexrrr 
and  warmer  vii-atlier  th;in  any  otiier;  and  tliat  the  whids  fromtliot 
qiiajter  cause  the  gieatctt  swelt^  all  of  which  are  drcuenataiKXi 
highly  favourable  to  the  snppositioD  of  an  open  »ra  at  the  pnk. 

It  i^  tiie  ks.^  Mir|m^ing  thii  none  have  yet  attempled  to  avail 
•  ihemadifes  of  this  0|>en  sea  in  ntti  for  the  pole^  when  tbe  natltiv  of 
tbe  oath  it  rerollecled,  which  both  master  and  niate^  were  rrmiired 
lo  lalw^  but  which  we  rejoice  to  find  b^,  since  our  fomer  Artkle  | 

*  U«rfiafftMMf4y.  «v  hmt^  mm  m  wnSt^  ctpMnaam  ^  tj*  ik^ 
fiiWr  Mikft  maxSMmm  i0i|««^la  BiJ^ia^**  Uf%^ ;  i^  Ii  »  srt 
ami  l*iei  h^mmm\mm^m»if  dawl^ m  tern  j— — ^ -^  ~  -' 
«iniaibeaBUI«ib«f  r 
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was  writ! en>  (and,  let  ns  be  indulged  witli  thmkitig^  not  altogetlicr 
widiout  a  rcftfrctice  to  it^)  been  so  njuditied  ait  no  longer  to  itiilitate 
agskiit  niuking  discoveries :  before  the  present  year  the  whalers 
had  no  excuae  for  leaving  the  ice  ;  the  paucity  of  Jish  to  the  north- 
ward could  neilhar  have  justified  the  attempt  to  the  owners «  nor 
freed  the  ma^tt^r  from  the  consequence*  of  lii^'  oath.  A  graduated 
tcale  of  the  purlianieiitury  reward,  as  we  suggested,  has  also  been 
^opl^flj  nhicii,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  operute  a*  an  iiicourage- 
nieiit  to  utteiupt  di^8coverie»,  even  should  tJie  present  expeditioiu 
feil;  though  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  M'atneii  entertain 
strange  notions  and  very  singular  apprHieuMions  of  approaching 
the  pole- — not,  indecdi  of  any  danger  from  ice  or  cold ;  but,  as  ap- 
pears from  Ware's  nanative  to  Dames  Barrin|;,toii,™'  leiit  the  ship 
should  fall  in  pieces,  a»  the  pole  would  draw  all  the  iron  work  out 
of  her,* 

If  the  tables  of  Meyer  be  near  the  truth ,  and  Scores  by  be  cor- 
rect in  his  iftatetiient,  '  that  the  cold  18  not  j^ensibly  different  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  70°  and  Hlf  with  a  strong  north  wind;'*  if, 
on  these  grounds^  we  assmne  an  hypothesisr,  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature oi  the  pole  is  not  very  diftereut  bom  that  of  tlie  arctic 
circle,  tlare  cmi  be  nothing  very  formidable  in  the  approach  to  it, 
or  even  in  wintering  upon  it.  In  summer^  from  the  perpetual 
presence  of  the  inn  for  six  moiUhfc,  and  his  equal  height  above 
the  horiziHi  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  the  weather  there 
would  probably  he  found  less  severe  than  ou  the  parallel  of  80^; 
^nd  the  long  twilight,  which  spins  out  the  close  of  the  summer^ 
day  to  nearly  nine  months,  euhI  leaves  but  three  of  actual  nighty 
must  divest  winter,  by  thus  shortening  itj  of  at  least  one  of  its 
terrors.  In  those  three  months,  besides^  every  aftcniate  fortnight 
will  have  the  benefit  of  constant  moon-light  during  the  most  en- 
lightened half  of  th^t  planet ;  and,  even  in  her  absence,  the  w^hole  of 
the  grand  northern  constellations  will  in  some  degree  supply  her 
place,  aided^  in  all  probability,  by  the  frequent  coruscations  of  the 
aurora  boiealis.  1  o  witness  these  and  other  meteorological  ap- 
pearaiicei^,  and  more  particularly  the  magnetical  pltenomena  as 
i^miected  with  eleetricity,  are  objet  ts  for  whieh  an  enterprizing 
man  of  science  would  be  induced  to  risk  a  winter  at  the  pole ;+  w« 

•  Mnh.  oI  tbe  Weoiennn  Nal.  H»*L  Societv,  ^uj.  jj.  Pari  11-  p.  33S* 
4  '  He  (Df.  Johivion)  cKpreiscd  a  purtkulrif  omhu^in»m  wjiti  re>p<-ct  tc»  vishw^  ttie 
vroll  ttt  Chma,  I  c^tched  at  u  fbr  tlie  innmcur,  and  »&id  I  rcaJlj  bcrievcd  I  ihfsuld  qo  mnd 
9te  tbe  wail  of  £hui«  fai&d  I  iit>t  cliilfiren,  of  wtiuni  it  wns  mj  dnty  to  tmkc  nAirr* 
'  Sltf'  tmd  hfp  '  by  doing  so  yuu  ^ouM  do  wbut  tuitaUi  be-  of  iiuportauci;  in  rajsini^  y^ur 
children  to  rimnrnct.  Tjirrc  would  bo  ft  lustre  rtflccled  ufjoii  llieiii  frum  jpour  *pirir'anrl 
LidiluittT*  Th^f  wi^ntd  be  if  nil  liinci  r«-|;iirdi'd  u»  thtf  cliiklrfti  iif  «  ULUi  wbo  hud  g«D« 
Id  Tieit'ike  wmII  of  ChaMB.'—MMmfU't  L^«  pf  Dr.  Jvhmmi^ 
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have  heard,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  general  wish  of  the  oflBcers  now 
employed  on  the  polar  expedition,  that  circumstances  may  occur  to 
achiiit  of  such  an  event  without  deviating  from  their  inHtructxms ; 
but  that  we  conceive  is  very  improbable. 

We  suspect  that  the  wintering  place  of  Kotzebue  may  not 
have  been  more  comfortable  than  on  the  pole  itself.  Had  he 
succeeded  in  getting  through  to  Baflfai's  or  Hudson's  bay^  or  in 
returning,  before  the  winter  of  1817  set  in,  to  kamtschatka,  intet* 
l^ence  to  that  effect  must  have  reached  Petersburgh  before  the 
end  of  March.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  however,  that  he  was  to 
make  the  attempt  by  sea.  His  instructions,  on  the  contrary,- 
direct  him  to  leave  his  vessel  in  Norton  Sound,  unless  he  should 
discover  (which  he  actually  has  done)  some  cove  or  bay. to  the 
northward.  From  this  place  he  is  to  explore  the  whole  extent  of 
the  American  coast,  first  to  the  northward  and  then  to  the  east- 
ward. To  effect  this,  he  is  to  supply  himself  with  small  baidars 
of  the  lightest  and  most  portable  kind,  to  enable  him  to  cross  anj 
rivers  or  lakes  he  may  fall  in  with  in  tracing  the  American  coast  to 
the  eastward ;  in  which  direction  he  is  to  proceed  as  far  as  the 
eastern  coast,  unless,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  or  barren- 
ness of  the  country,  the  journey  be  found  impracticable.  In 
August  1816,  he  passed  Behring's  Strait  without  difficulty;  nd, 
in  latitude  67^9  discovered  on  the  coast  of  America  a  large  inlet, 
extending  in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  16 1°  of  longitude.  Within  it  were 
several  bays  or  coves,  which  he  had  not  time  to  explore,  from  the 
advanced  period  of  the  seaiion.  He  therefore  returned  to  New 
Albion  to  pass  the  winter,  and  reached  Sandwich  islands  in 
March  18 1 7,  since  which  nothing  has  been  heard  of  his  proceed- 
ings, ^rhis  is  not  the  only  project  which  Count  Uomauzoff  (whose 
liberal  and  patriotic  spirit  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration)  had 
planned  for  the  solution  of  the  interesting  geographical  problem 
which  still  remains  to  be  solved*  He  had  intended  to  engage  some 
enterprizing  American  in  the  attempt  of  a  north-west  passage  up 
Davis*s  Strait,  but  on  hearing  of  the  present  expedition  from 
England,  he  considered  his  interference  as  no  longer  necessary. 

What  the  result  of  the  present  expeditions  may  be,  and  whether 
they  will  answer  the  expectations  of  those  who  planned  them,  a 
little  time  must  shew ;  from  the  zeal,  the  energ}',  the  talent  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  volunteers — for  all,  without  exception, 
are  volunteers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — who  have  em- 
barked on  this  highly  interesting  voyage,  we  may  assure  ourselves 
that  what  man  cun  do  will  be  done,  and  that  all  the  difficulties 
which  may  occur,  and  for  which  they  are  fully  prepared,  will  be 
met  with  cool  ^d  steady  resolution.     Unshaken  in  their  ardour, 
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they  have  treated  with  icom  the  insidioiis  attempti  which  we  iin- 
dcrs»tand  hiive  been  made  to  discourage  them  trom  the  glorious 
enterprize. 

With  ecjual  conleiript  we  notice  (in  quarters,  loo,  where  de- 
cency ought  to  have  imposed  silence)  lusinuuUous  of  die  inuti- 
lity of  the  measure*  A  pUiloaopher  should  despist^  ilie  riarruw- 
mindcd  nntiona  entertained  by  those  who,  vitfwnig  the  j^ubject 
as  merely  one  of  profit  and  loss,  are  unable  to  lonn  any  other 
notion  of  its  utility;  and  have  just  sagacity  enough  to  discover  that 
f/'a  passage  should  be  found  one  year,  it  may  hisppen  to  be  closed 
the  next!  We  can  well  imagine  that  many  such  sniister  bodinp 
were  heard  %\  hen  Bartholomew  l>ia5£  returned  without  doublmglhe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  even  when  Magelhanes  had  efferied  a 
soutftcm  piissagc  into  the  Pacilic*^ — But  our  decreasing  limits 
wani  us  to  a  close. 

lirinfly,  thcUj  we  shall  not  degrade  the  noblest  and  most 
disinterested  eiiterprizc  that  was  ever  undertaken  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  by  condescending  to  justify  it  to  the  seltish  and 
calculaung  horde  whose  cavils  we  liave  recorded ;  but  to  the  libe- 
ral and  honourable  mind  that  thinks  the  pursuit  of  science  for 
the  sake  of  srience,  worthy  of  a  great,  a  prowprrou?i,  and  an  en- 
lightened nation  like  England,  we  wouUi  say  that  the  point  iti 
question  uivolves  an  infinity  of  results  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  perfection  of  science;  that  the  benefits  of  science  are  not 
to  lie  calculated  ;  and  that  no  guess  can  be  formed  to  what  extent 
they  may  be  carried.  Who  could  have  imngined  that  the  polarity 
of  the  magnet^  which  lay  hid  for  ages  after  its  attractive  virtue 
Wfas  known^  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  %vorldf  and  Mho 
can  tell  what  further  advantages  man  kind  may  derive  from  the 
magneticol  influence,  so  very  remarkable,  yet  so  very  little  under- 
f tood  ?  or  pretend  to  limit  the  discoveries  to  which  electricity  and 
galvanj«ini  may  yet  open  the  way  f  Had  any  one,  tlnrty  years  ago, 
been  bold  enough  to  a*isert  that  he  would  light  up  our  sliops  and 
houses,  and  theatres  and  streets,  with  a  more  brilliant  flame  than 
had  yet  been  produced ;  that  tlii?*  tianie  should  be  extracted  from 
common  fueh  and  carried  for  mileit^  if  necessary,  under  ground  m 
iron  pipesy  he  would  at  once  have  Jieen  set  down  as  little  better 
than  a  madman  or  an  impostor;  yet  all  this  and  more  has  been 
brought  about!  We  may  be  mistaken  in  our  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  current  and  polar  bassin — every  things  excejvlitig  tlic  facts 
we  have  brought  forwartf  ^  may  be  just  the  reverse  of  wliat  we  have 
here  contended  for;  and  both  cxpedilionH  may  fail  in  the  mam  ob- 
ject of  the  arduous  enterprize;  biit  they  can  scarcely  fail  in  being 
the  mean^  of  extending  the  spliere  of  hnman  knowledge;  and  if 
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"IX^  HEN  we  called  tlie  att^itian  of  mir  r«adt!ri  to  Mr,  BeckeUa 
^^  ^  Shnksp€art'2*  liiuiscif  Dgaiii/  ue  Iktle  tliiUered  oiifi«lv«s 
that  atigtlicr  Vhnlm-  would  urimt  so  well  quaiitk'd  »s  the  ftutlior  of 
the  work  before  ys,  to  con  lend  viiih  him  for  iha  |)aliD  of  criuciil 
enceilence*  Their  objects  ure  itideed  dilfertfut ;  but  in  point  uf 
t»«te  and  knowledge,  ihey  coincide  in  a  very  remarkable  <Jegree* 
Mr.  BeckeU  infornif^d  n%  that  no  aa*^,  who  did  m>i  study  hit»  book, 
could  coniprdit^nd  Shakf!pcar4±\)$  meaning.  Mr*  tU^Jtl  doei  m»l 
liiiderlake  hi  make  ui  undtfiilundthe  pott  bcUer^  und  in  tmUi  he  ji 
sometiiu^^s  not  ^ay  intelligible  biin&tlf;  but  be  cndeavfuira  to  per^ 
iuade  us  ihatt^  without  bis  asHistancer  i?^e  ihiil)  be  ineapable  of  teeling 
hia  bigjiutie^.  Mr.  Beckelt'itqnalilit-ationEi  must  be  gathered  from  tbe 
perusal  af  hii  ^ork;  but  the  peculiar  es^ccllenciefl  of  Mr«  Hailiit 
bive  b^n  pointed  out  by  a  friend  and  adnnrer '  wtm  ts  hiitiielf  the 
great  sub  rime  be  draws/  Tliey  principally  coiisi^t  in  '  hi^  Mmie- 
MlrticUUe  lave  of  flowers  and  odours,  and  dews,  and  clear  viaters, 
and  «oft  mn  and  loundft,  and  bright  skiet,  and  wc»odlaud  &olitud€$| 
with  tnoonUghl  bower*,' 

Thu»  gifted^  it  may  be*  supposed  that  Mr.  Hudttt  is  not  tiiclitied 
to  siieak  with  much  rett^ect  of  Uu  critical  predecessors.  He  nmn- 
tiotis,  indeed,  with  stmic  indulgence,  a  parallel  between  the  chanur* 
lers  of  Mucbuth  and  Kiclmrdp  '  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Mason — {not  Manou  the  poel)'^such  b*  his  accurate  mode  of  de^ 
icribing  the  late  Mr.  \\  hateley  ! — but  be  pours  the  whole  weight  of 
his  censure  on  Dr,  Johnson*  J^le  scarcely  thinks  his  preface  wof» 
thy  of  pcruaalf  atid  has  therefore  read  it  so  hiatily  thai  he  doei 
not  seem  to  have  understood  one  word  of  ii  :  hence  he  charges 
the  Doctor  witti  supporting  opinions  which  he  never  entertained, 
and  some  of  winch,  mdeed,  he  has  expressly  oppo^d.  We  slid) 
not  nui^pend  our  own  and  the  reader  s  time  by  entering  into  a  for* 
mal  defence  ofone  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  criikism  whicli  hai 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Qnintilinn*  but  content  our^Kes  widi 
producing  a  spetunien  of  tlie  erudition  by  which  it  bas  been  availed. 
Juhn«^oll's  object,  he  tells  us,  was  '  to  cut  down  imagination  to  mat- 
ter-of-facl|  regulate  the  passions  according  to  reason,  and  translate 
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ilie  whole  into  iogkal  diagrams  and  rhetorical  declamation.*  What 
Johfiison  thought  of  rhetorical  decJaniatioii  in  tragedy,  andhoxr  much 
he  wished  to  find  it  in  Shakspeare,  he  lias  told  us  in  thi«  very  pre- 
face, and  t^l&ewhere  more  j^articularlVf  in  hi*  defence  of  Calo  from 
ihe  cavils  of  X'oltaire;— but  if  Mr.  Hazlitt  ha§  dif^covcred  a  mode 
of  constructing  logical  diagrams,  he  is  the  sole  de|>ositury  of  hi*  own 
secret,  and  may  claim  ;m  €qual  rank  tn  science  with  the  iKineit 
Cambridge  carter  who,  when  asked  wliether  his  horses  could  drate 
an  inference  ?  boldly  replied^  YeSf  or  any  thing  in  reason.  Nor 
k  this  a  mere  slip  of  ihe  pen :  Mr.  Haslitt  is  fond  of  the  phrase,  anil 
ieems  to  consider  it«  use  as  an  evidence  of  his  scholarship.  We 
meet  with  it  again  in  a  passage  which  will  not  be  easily  paralleled 
for  slip-slop  absurdity. 

*  llie  charQCter  of  I  ago  Is  one  of  (he  sitprrrntgations  of  Sbakesfiear's 
genius.  Some  persons,  more  nice  than  wise,  have  thought  this  whole 
churactcr  unnatural,  because  hn  villainy  is  unthoift  n  m/fickut  motive, 
SAiakafpear,  who  was  as  good  a  philosopher  ns  he  was  a  poet*  thought 
oiherwist;.  He  knew  that  the  love  of  fxjwer,  which  is  another  name 
tor  the  love  of  mischiet'^  ii  natural  to  man.  He  would  know  this  a* 
well  or  better  than  if  it  had  been  demonitrnted  to  him  by  a  hgtcai  dio^ 
^roMj  merely  from  seeing  children  paddie  mihc  dirt  or  kill  dii;!  Jor  sport/ 
— p,  54. 

The  variety  of  Mr.Ila2litt's  stvleis  as^itrikingasbiH  phraseology* 
Sometimes  lie  would  seetn,  from  hb  gorgeous  accumulation  of  env^ 
blematical  ternis^  whicli  leave  all  meaning  far  belimd,  to  have 
formed  himself  upon  the  modei  of  SamuelJohnson — ^not  the  author 
of  the  R^mbler^ — but,  of  Hurlothrumbothe  Supernatural.  Some- 
titnes  he  breaks  forth  into  a  poetical  strain,  as^  at  the  mention  of 
Ophelia »  *  O,  rose  of  May  1  O,  flower  too  soon  faded  !*  but  more 
frequently  he  descends  to  that  simpler  style  of  eloquence  which  is  in 
use  among  wash erwo men ,  the  class  of  lemales  wiUi  v  hoin^  as  we 
learn  from  the  *  Round  7  able,'  he  and  his  friend  Mr,  Hunt  tiiore 
l^rticularly  delight  to  associate;  *  (ago  here  turns  the  character  of 
poor  Desdem  on  a  as  1 1  tr  e  re  in  Bide  out  f*  8cc .  I  u  no  th  i  ng  h  o  \^  e  ver  ig 
Mr,  Hazlitt  more  independent^  than  in  his  notions  of  versificatioo. 
He  will  not  accept  of  the  text  as  adopted  by  his  predec elisors,  but 
construe  tn  it  anew  upon  principles  of  metrical  hannony,  peculiarly 
his  own.  Having  oc  cast  on  to  quote  a  well  known  piissa^e  in  Mac- 
beth, he  exhibits  it  in  the  followmg  state  of  improvement; 

♦  '*  IVly  ivay  of  hfe  is  fallen  into  the  sear» 
""         '■       ■     -        J  li^^^  which  should  accompany  old  age^ 
'  friends,  I  must  not  look  to  bavc! : 


As  honour,  troops  i 
But  in  their  stead,  curses  not  loud  but  deep, 
Mouth'honour,  breath,  which  the  poor  heart 
Would  fain  deny  and  dare  noi.^' — p.  49* 
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Thefimt  pbf  upon  \\\nch  he  Ims  tnvotired  us  with  his  i^mark*^ 
b  CymbcHiiei  where  he  foints  onl,  iii  ;i  very  *»nguial  fiia»[ier, 
SboLspe.'tres  u$e  of  the  jirmctple  oratinh^g)* 

*Thesrriking  antl  po"rrfnl  CfintmsH  in  wliich  Shttke*prBir  aboiiud* 
9Duld  not  f  scape  ods^ervatiim ;  but  the  U^^  hr  m.At^  o*  I  he  principle  of 
antilogy  h*  recfmcjle  ihe  ^renlttht  HiversifT**^  of  rhnnicter  anft  tn  luain- 
iaj»  a  Ciiiilinuity  of  fedjng  ihruughaut,  bus   noi  bet-h  sullcunuly  *t- 

IWsf  ^eikampW  of  ihe  iffwr*  ffelmg'  are^  as  hi*  inUm\\%  ns  '  l»e 
amorous  int|H>rUiniti('<t  of  C  hil^iif  iKv  riL-tcnniitatloii  o1  iachaiKi  to 
Komtijl  the  drfeait  of  hv»<  |iniject  bv  ,'i  rf^^ritiff  ioipusture,  iW  tdkhtul 
jittsK^hmenl  of  Pisouiti^  mid  I  he  ifiotrniriblt!  wicked  nesn  of  the 
qiit'en/  itll  ihesf,  with  the  tinallernble  tidehly  of  Jtmigen,  are  <il 
w^eins)  *'  dilferuiit  iuflertioiis  oC  tlio  j^aiue  prfHoiriiiiaiiiig  princifUet 
mcltrng  iiUo  and  strengthening  esu^h  other  .like  thiird;*  in  miiitic/ 
1  f  tl le  pi  i iici pi c  o r  a n y  It >gy ,  \\ \\ i c h  \yr\ h Jii r es  surf i  e  x  1  rii o i  d  i n y ry  asi*o- 
eiatiou!^,  is  prcduniinunt  inCyn^betme,  U»e  pruHiple  of  <  oLitrnaij*  is 
striktngty  apparent  in  Mucbetlh  Hence  anse*  we  j<Te  tnjd»  •  the 
violent  amilhe^s  of  ihe  f^tyle,  the  tbrors  and  la^Knir  vvbich  run 
thrtiugli  the  expression/  'If  Shaksptraii;  htiS  al  ittTv  lime  furgotten 
to  gitc  tis  an  antilbesii,  Mr,  Haztjtt  it  at  band  to  Mipply  it.  *  Duti- 
rnn  is  cot  oft  Ifefimes  by  treason  leu^ued  w  ilh  v  uvhcraff^  »nd 
MacduflfiH  ripped  nntimefif  from  hi?*  mother's  womb  to  wit«|ti'  his 
dent  ft/  After  two  jmges  of  tlii;*  Sfirt  «>f  ctmtnist,  he  proudly  eon- 
dudes^  with  pet  feci  Irutb^  *  VV«  might  mtdtipiy  mch  instancei 
tvcry  V  lipre/ 

The  wjtcJio,  he  observes,  cannot  be  repre<(eiited  with  tJteif  full 
effect  upon  the  stage,  from  iheir  no  longer  being  tlie  su Inject  of  po- 
pular snperfituron.  This  lead<i  him  into  various  meiuneli nl v.  re4)ec^ 
ibas  ufion  the  degeneracy  of  the  a^e  we  live  in,  a  topic  fiofticicntly 
Irke^  but  which  i^  treated  by  Mr.  Haditt  in  a  perf^ctJy  no^el 
manner.  He  not  only  laineni»  that  we  i»o  h^njarer  bcheve  in  witrh- 
rniftf  but  secuM  to  tWmkf  (wfiat  the  framers  of  the  Police  Repoft 
were  by  no  me»ti»  a^are  of,)  that  there  is  an  alarming  deticieiiey  erf 
piekpuckets, 

*  The  progrrs*  of  manaers  and  knowledge  has  an  inAuenee  on  th« 
sfJtgc,  anil  wjII  in  time  perlmpe  destroy  both  tragedy  ami  cnniedy. 
fdch's  picking  puckets,  in  the  Bfggar$*  Oprra^  is  not  so  pnotl  a  je*t  a* 
it  ufted  to  be;  by  the  farce  of  il»e  jiohce  and  «f  phiUjsophy,  LilkA  mur- 
•lers  and  the  gljoMs  jn  Shakehpear  mW  become  obsolete.  At  last  there 
will  be  tiothjn;^  left^  (^ocxl  nor  bad,  to  be  desired  or  dreaded^  on  ibe 
ibeatre  or  in  rewl  life/ — p,  30* 

Hiimlet  iH  introrfnreit  to  us  in  the  daihitig  style  of  a  srhowmau  at 
a  fair — Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen — 

'  This  is  thiit  Hamlet  the  Diuie,  whom  we  read  of  in  our  youth,  and 
whom  we  ^eem  almoit  to  jfemembcr  In  our  aftcr-yeanj;  He  wbo  made 
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that  famotit  solil<if|uj  cm  !ife^  who  gave  the  td  vice  to  I  lie  pkyers,  wh» 
iboughl  '*  ihiis  goodly  fritiTit;,  thr  earth,"'  a  it(?nl  |iruiru>nti»ry — wlio  talked 
wilU  the  ^nivf-iltgwT^j^,  and  roaralised  on  Vonck  s  sk\i\\ ;  who  lived  ar 
iKf  cuuri  <>l  Jlf»i  wtfudillus  five  htin<ired  yeara  helbre  we  were  burn,  but 
fttl  whti&e  ihuugbis  we  Sieem  to  know  tis  well  ui  we  do  our  own,  because 
we  have  re«d  ibem  m  Shakes  pear/— -p.  104, 

Lest^  howtver,  lie  should  be  carried  away  by  the  illimoti  of  t1i9 
sceiit%  like  Partridge  id  Tom  Jones,  Mr.  Ha/Jiu  is  so  good  as  lo 
inforiri  U!5  ihut  tbere  is  no  such  pi  rson  m  Hamlet.  '  Hanilet  is  » 
nami  :  his  spetr^/rst  aud  stfjf/ut^s  are  bul  die  idle  coinage  of  ihe  poel  j 
br«j|j|«  VV  hyi  then,  are  ibcy  not  real  r  'I  hey  are  as  real  as  our  ovvti 
ihou^lus,  Thtir  reality  is  in  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  ice  who 
an  Hamlet/  if  ibis  means  diat  we  sympathise  so  much  willi  the 
feelnj^s  ^tidi  j^eiitimi^jits  of  Hamlet,  thai  we  ideDtify  ourselvei  with 
the  ch^udt'ttir,  vve  have  to  accuse  Mr,  Ha^.lttt  oi  straingelytni^ leading 
us  a  few  pages  biak,  *  The  moral  of  Othello  comes  directly  home 
to  da'  b useless  ami  bosoms  of  men:  tbeiuterci^t  in  Humiet  is  more 
remotr  utnl  rt-llex/  And  yet '  it  is  ire  who  are  Hamlet !'  Tlius  it 
is  ^Uieiiu  man  employe  himself  in  siringing  together  phrases  with- 
out raring  for  ilieir  meaning. 

The  unit  Ic  upon  Rttmeo  and  Juliet  is  the  best  in  the  volume. 
It  linj*  not,  in  fact,  much  m  h;  bul  there  is  nothing  very  absurd  in 
its  meaning,  ami,  what  is  qnile  as  rare  uith  Mr.Haditt,  nothing  very 
profligate  m  its  st.ntimeuis.  He  has  here  an  ample  held  for  the 
display  of  *  his  indestructible  love  for  flowery  odours/  aud  *  such 
like  dufrret  diseases* — and  his  *  daisies  and  hytcinths  are  scattered 
a  haul  in  gay  profusion.  All  thi"^,  hQwever*  we  i^bould  have  loat^ 
bnt  for  a  device  to  which,  for  lack  of  topics,  he  is  fond  of  resorting, 
lie  conjures  up  objections  to  the  poet  which  were  never  dreamt  of 
btftiie,  aiid  thtn  gal  I  an  [|y  sallies  forlh  to  combat  the  phantoms  of 
bb  o\\u  creation.  Huis  lie  endeavours  to  convince  ^  one  class  of 
critics,  that  the  poei*s  genius  was  notconjined  to  ilie  production  of 
sta|j^e  eftecl  bv  supernatural  means.'  In  another  place  he  e^preises 
hisnslonishment  that  *  Shakes^pear  should  be  considered  as  a  gtbomy 
\\riler,  who  painted  nolbing  hut  **  gorgons,  hydras^  and  chimer8»< 
dire;"  *  and^  in  speaking  of  Shylock,  he  observes,  *  that  he  has  but 
mte  ffit'a  is  not  true.'  Upon  this  occasion,  too»  be  defends  the  poet 
from  those  w  horn  *  he  has  heard*  object  to  the  youth  of  liomeo  auti 
Juliet.  In  opposilion  to  all  such  critics,  he  very  justly  contends 
thiit  it  w  ould  be  no  sort  of  improvement  were  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  a  love- tale  to  be  represented  a9  very  elderly  persons;  and  he 
thinks  Shakspeare  was  ni  the  right  ^hen  '  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
extract  beauty  from  wrinkles,  or  the  wild  throb  of  passion  from 
the  last  expiring  nigh  of  itidifference/  As  he  has  got  upon  this 
of  his  way  lo  give  some  information 


juhjeci,  he  steps 


Word^ 


Worcbworth,  fiha,  in  bis  Ode  on  ihe  Progtatfi  of  HuaMn  lire, 
bat  intnodliced  the  platonic  notion  uf  a  pi^-exment  iUlc,  He 
takes  ocMUMkimblc  p:iim  Ici  iiihtiuct  liial  gentieuian  thit^  in  pnint  of 
^t,  ihere  ts  fin  stich  stiile^  ttttd  ill  at  there  lure  lo  in  Ik  about  it  in 
po^uy  is  '  itik-/  It  b  %vell  thiil  he  did  not  lake  Sbaks|>ear«  to  task 
for  a  £iiinil£tr  inistakep  derived  from  the  same  aourcc  where,  tn  (lie 
Merchant  <>f  Venice,  he  alludes  to  the  tnmic  of  the  dphere*.  Mr, 
Ha^JilC,  H^  hai^e  no  doubt,  could  hu\^  iiifornied  the  jioet  that  aftrr 
m  ciiligent  pt-nriial  of  Sir  Jcilin  Ha^kius'is  Hiatory,  be  rouM  ttal  di^ 
coier  tf^t  thcrf  wf!*  «ny  Nnvh  timsstc, 

Hu  obAfrvatirnKS  on  King  Lear  comiiiencc  \xhh  an  ncknoHlrdg- 
Iii4!ijt  s^mnikahk*  iW  m  naivHG  md  Its  trudi,  With  a  Hider  ap- 
plication, it  might  have  6«^r^ed  ks  an  i nirochiclion  to  his  whole  mofk, 
tmt  ctHild  never  have  toiit>d  a  more  appropriate  situation  than  «hefie 
he  ha*  pkced  it* 

■  To  attt*mpt  m  pvt  %  descrrptitin  rrf  the  play  itstflf,  er  niin  tfkci 
the  mi  ml,  h*  mere  iini>eritn<!i>ce  ;  >'ei  we  musii  *ay  tomr  thing/ — 

Having  aaiisficd  himself  that  it  was  tieeeitary  he  should  lay^tiKs 
thing  where  Tie  trad  tiothiiig  \o  ^ay^  (though  whence  this  necessity 
afose  we  know  ii(Ot,)and  given  the  reader  ftiir  %vaiiiiiig  that  it  wouid 
be  vcH'  absurd,  he  pnjcei'tfs  to  fnltii  his  promiM\  *  It  is  ihm  the 
be*l  olaH  Shake^^K^Hr'ji  plays,  for  it  is  the  one  in  whirh  he  ft m  mod 
in  MTTfjfsf;'  (Mm:beth  nnd  ChhrHo  %veri?  mere  jeiix  dVsprit,  wc 
pitfsnmc  ;)  '  he  \ras  here  J  (tirii^  caught  intheuth  ttfhn  QWm  tMgJ* 
mifiott"  The  rhararter'of  the  aged  kiftj;  is  theii  illuj^ttaled  by  a 
string  of  similes  which  hnvt  as  little  restniblatice  to  Lear  as  tbey 
Iwve  to  one  o no! her, 

'The  mind  f)f  Lear,  staggering  between  the  weight  of  attach  naent  and 

the  harried  movemeHf*  ofpiission,  is  like  a  mil  nhip  driven  about  by  the 
wirrd%  bnflfettrd  by  the  furiotis  wavei,  but  that  still  rides  above  the 
nrnrm^  havinw  'm  nnrhftr  fixtd  in  the  bottom  of  the  se«;  or  ii  h  like  the 
%harp  rork  circled  by  the  edilying  iiihirlpook  that  Umm'i  and  beats  a^ilM 
It;  or  like  tlte  sultd  promoiitory^  pushed  from  tii^  bmti  by  the  force  of  aa 
earthquake/— p*  154* 

and  very  like  a  whale,  li«  mi^Ut  have  added* 

Having  pointed  out  tl>e  deliberate  hypo<'risy  of  Regatf  atid  Go- 
nmll,  be  suhjoim^,  *  it  is  the  itb»eme  of  thif  deimiahk  ifuaiity 
tlial  is  tli€  oaly  relief  in  the  character  of  Edtnuod  the  b^sturd/ 
iUd  he  not  sal  down  with  a  declared  deterwination  to  write  noii- 
lenie,  we  migtit  have  been  tempted  from  this  pa!«iige  to  pay  hini 
the  contplitneut  of  belie vitig  that  he  had  not  read  the  play.  We 
^S^lion  if,  in  the  wiiole  rang^  of  lite  dmma,  h/pomsy  is  li>ore 
ntrongiy  marked  than  ia  this  vei^  chantcter*  He  telb  ua  bimself 
that  his  practices  ride  eaay  upon  the  eredulouJ  Gltit^ter  aiul  the 
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noble  Edgar ;  be  kf  a  hypocnte  to  hb  fatlier^  a  hypocrite  to  hli 
brotUefi  atid  by  liiii  hypucrisy  iovTircla  Giyiieri)!  tnd  iiegait  QUtwiti 
them  both- 

We  irt  ulmoft  weary  of  Mr,  Htjclitl,  and,  in  iruili,  Hi  seems  Eo 
be  souiewliat  tired  |]iiii<ii.-lf ;  be  lias  run  through  bis  set  of  pl]ra§i^| 
•ych  as,  Slisiksipeare  '  k  CBii^bt  iti  ttie  web  of  his  own  ima^niitiou  ;* 
NDrtbiintberbird  '  is  caugbl  in  the  laeb  of  bis  own  dilatory  policy;' 
Hamlet  *  is  the  prince  of  philosophical  spcculitora  ;*  Jmques  '  ia 
the  prince  of  phiiosopblcitl  idlers :'  and  is  completely  at  a  htMi/d^ 
In  what  reumiiin  he  is  simply  dull.  In  the  Merchftnt  of  Venice 
indeed  we  have  a  Uboured  paradox  in  defence  of  the  character  of 
Shylock,  who,  fie  says,  is  *  a  half  f^ivourite  with  the  phtlosopbical 
part  of  ihe  audience ;'  but  his  kindness  for  the  Jew  is  balanced  by 
bis  dkslikt^  to  other  persons  in  the  draina.  Portia  is  '  no  great  fa- 
vourite' with  hifli ;  he  is  *  not  in  love  with  her  nisid  Nertssa  ;'  and 
he  '  objects  entirely'  to  a  personage  of  whom  we  i>ever  heard  before, 
tfic  black  prince  Maroccbius,  With  this  piece  of  blundering  igno* 
ranee  which,  with  a  thousand  similar  instances  of  his  tntitiiitr 
icquaintance  with  the  poet,  clearly  prove  that  ht*  enthusiasm  for 
tShakspeare  is  all  aflecEed,  we  conclude  what  we  have  to  lay  of  his 
|fally  :  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  his  misGhief. 
When  he  quotes  the  descriptum  of  Imogen » 
*  Oa  her  icil  birsist 
A  mole  cinrjue-ipotted  like  the  cninson  drops  .  i 

r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip  ;* 
I  be  observes  '  tliere  is  a  mor^l  aenseta  the  proud  beauty  of  tJm  l&it 
liuiage.*  We  were  at  first  disposed  to  think  tliere  was  somethiiig 
[wbimsicfll  in  this  choice  of  an  epithet,  bul  as  we  canie  to  koow  biin 
I  better  we  found  that  ha  nev«  uses  tlie  w  ord  '  morar  in  its  usual 
[acceptation,  but  adtpts  at  to  hia  own  way  of  thinking,  in  which  he 
^endeavours  to  make  Sbikspeare  coincide. 

'  Shakeftpear  t^as  in  one  siense  the  least  moral  of  all  writers ;  (or 
llirorality  (rommonty  bo  called)  is  makeup  of  anripathre^  ;  and  his  talent 
hConsistetl  in  sympsihy  with  human  naCurei  in  all  its  shapes,  degreea, 
L depressions,  ami  elevatifnis.  The  object  o^  the  pedantic  nturalist  h  Im 
Tfitid  out  the  but*  in  every  thbj^ :  his  was  to  *hew  that  *'  iherii  is  som» 
[k>uI  of  goodness  in  things  evil/' — In  one  dense,  Shaiccspear  was  n(» 
r  moralist  at  all :  in  nnother,  be  was  the  gtxate^t  f»f  ali  moritUsH.  He 
[Waii  a  moralist  in  the  ^nme  Sf^nse  in  which  nature  t%  one.  Me  laughl 
vhat  he  had  learnt  from  her.  He  shewed  the  greatest  kuowledg«  of 
^humanity  with  the  grt-utt^it  te  How -fee  ling  tor  it/ — pp,  322,  3t3. 
i  Mr.  Hozlitt's  notions  of  mttarai  mo  rait  fy  may  be  g:ithered  froiD  m 
[jias^ge  immediately  preceding,  '  We  do  not  see  why  the  philoso* 
hical  German  writer  Schlcgel  should  be  so  severe  on  tho<«  plen' 
persona  Lucius  Pofnpc7  and  Muster  Froth  is  to  call  them 
[yretcbef  *    lliey  appear  all  mighty  coniforiablc  in  their  occypa*  i 

tions^ 
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itoiis,  and  dctrrnuued  to  pursue  llit-m  "  as  llie  flcsli  and  fortune 
ilimild  jferve;'**  and,  in  the  &aoiu  ^nf\l^  be  pmj^es  PiiridiiniS  k»r  lti» 
*  diHiiitefefjled  uilhngucss  to  jicrve  his  friend/ 

111  one  respect  Mr»  Hs^^litt  is  on  very  bad  termi  with  onr  great 
port,  wliosfj  ^nuinc  Hngtis^li  sentinnufs  are  cxtretnrli'  rrpubive 
Icj  lib  fteliiigs,  ShsiltHpeare  was  a  pulriot  in  the  aid  and  gtnit'uie 
aense  of  the  word ;  Mr.  Ha/litc  i»  one  accord mg  to  the  new  iiii- 
maiclatnre,  in  which  it  stgnifiei*  i>iie  who  is  not  a  friend  to  his 
counlry.  Tlie  speech  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  prwise  of  England^  he 
allows  lo  be  eloi|nent,  tjut  '  we  should  perhiips  hurdly  be  disposal! 
to  feed  the  psimpered  cgolisni  of  onr  countrymen  by  c|QOtnig  hi* 
description,  were  it  not*  (adds  this  poor  cankered  crralure)  '  that 
the  concluMon  of  Ttf  which  looks  prophetic,  tnay  (|ualify  any  ini* 
proper  degree  of  estuUation**  The  meiuiou  of  a  king  or  court 
always  thrown  him  into  »  tit  of  raving. 

*  h  hti3  been  said  of  Sbrikc<*pear — '*  No  maid  eouJd  iive  near  snch 
a  man/'  It  iini;ht  with  as  pnA  rt?nsr>n  be  iHid-^"  Nr»  kinj^  ctmhl  Uvt; 
Q«ar  iuch  a  muti/'  Jiifveye  would  have  penetrated  throuojh  the  pon*p 
of  ctrcamMancc  ami  the  veil  of  opinion-  A^  it  i%  he  hfui  reprc»fnied 
such  persons  to  ihe  hfe — his  plays  are  in  this  respect  the  glas^  of  hntory 
— he  hrt5  done  them  the  i^xme.  justice  as  if  he  had  been  ii  privy  coun- 
cilor all  his  hfe,  and  in  each  *igrce^Hivc  ret^n.  Kings  uught  never  \m 
be  seen  upun  \h€  si^ge.  In  the  abMract^  they  ute  very'  disa^nfcable 
charaeteri:  it  is  only  while  living  that  they  nre  *'^  the  bei^t  ot  kina^r 
It  is  their  power,  their  splendour,  it  is  the  iipprehensiijn  uf  the  pergonal 
consrfiuences  of  their  favour  or  their  bat  red,  that  dajtzles  the  imngnia* 
linn  iind  su^ipends  the  judj^ment  of  ibeir  favourites  or  their  %iu0a1s ;  but 
dcAih  cancels  the  b^nd  of  allegiiince  and  of  interest;  and  seen  a*  ihey 
werft  iheir  power  and  dieir  pretemiona  look  mon»?triius  and  ridiculous. 
The  cbarfre  brought  ugain$^C  modem  phibst^phy  as  inimical  to  loyaJty  if 
unjust,  because  it  might  as  well  be  brought  against  oEhcr  thingst.  No 
reader  of  bisiory  eun  be  a  lover  of  kinp.  We  have  olien  wondcfed 
that  Henry  VilL  a^  be  h  drawn  by  ^hake^pear,  and  a^  we  h»ve  wt^n 
him  repreM^^nted  in  all  the  bionted  deformrty  of  mind  and  t>erson,  ii  dvI 
htwted  from  the  English  itHgc/— pp<  2+1,  242. 

We  need  not  answer  this  gabble;  Mr.  Haselict  has  done  it  hinBelf. 
It)  liis  remarks  upon  Coriotauus,  which  contain  the  concentrated 
vcimni  of  his  itmlignily,  he  has  libel/ed  our  gretit  poet  as  a  friend 
of  arbitrary  power,  in  order  that  he  may  introduce  on  invective 
agamit  hnmati  nature. 

*  Sbakf*ip(?ar  liimtielf  seems  to  have  bad  a  leaninf;  to  the  arbirrary 
^k\e  of  the  question^  perhaps  from  some  feeling  of  contempt  for  his  i>wn 
origin;  and  to  have  spared  no  occasion  of  hairing  the  rabble /^p.  69. 

Shall  we  not  be  dishonouring  the  gentle  Shakupeare  by  auswenng 
snch  calnmnvr  v\  hen  every  page  of  bis  works  supplies  ils  refutatioci^ 
Who  has  painted  w  ilh  more  cordiul  leelings  the  tranquil  innoceitcc 
•f  humble  life  f  Who  has  furnished  more  ioslnictive  leaaons  lo 
I,  Ibe 
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iutuS?iCn^wcters  of  Skahpeure's  Playi, 

ike  griial  upon  *  ilie  iiiiak-nce  of  office*^^  ilieoppr  suors  wrong" — 
or  tiieaba^ii  of  *  brief  siulliont)  ;'  or  ulio  Iihs  more  severdy 
sti^Liiutiseci  tljo»e '  wlio  crook  llit-  ptes^imiit  liitiges  of  lire  ktt«e^  ubere 
thrift  may  follow  fuwuingr*  It  is  iriie  im  ^uis  iiai  ucUmted  hy  an 
envious  Uutrvd  of  |;T€;utne«^;  lie  wqi  not  al  all  likely,  had  be  I  tied 
in  otir  liinCp  to  be  m\  oratar  in  Spa  ritlils,  nr  the  editor  of  a  se- 
ditious 8u!nlaY  uc'vispapei  ;  \xt  kiM/w  uhat  di?icord  would  folluw  if 
degree  were  taken  away  ;  s^mi  therefore,  with  ihc  wise  aud  good 
of  every  age,  he  pointed  out  llie  iiijuries  that  niuyt  arise  lo  stociety 
itvm  a  tar  indent  rabhie  iii!«tigated  Lo  niischitf  by  luen  uot  much 
laore  eidiiiijteiifd,  }im\  iutinitely  mf»re  \florrhles^s  than  ihemselves. 

But  it  wan  not  Shakvpcart.-  ahnie  that  \\Si%  disposed  to  favoui  ar- 
bitrary power;  it  is  ibe  geiiernl  lendenty  of  poetry  to  eacotu^ge 
•udi  fetliugs. 

'  *rKt-  pniiciple  of  poetry  is  n  very  an ti -level litig  prmcipfe. — ^Ii  shews 
Us  lifJid  turrrlled,  cnrwiicd,  and  cre^letl-  It*  Irotit  \%  gilt  ami  bloml- 
^rmnetU  lielore  it  "  it  ctirri^s  noise,  and  behind  it  tears/  ft  has  itn 
xll;irs  and  its  viclims,  sacritice*,  human  SHcrillces,  King**,  priests'^ 
nr>blL^,  are  iH  Irniri-bfurcr^^  tyraivl?.  and  slaves  its  execmiuners,— *'  Car- 
jJ4ge  i*  its  (kyglili-r," — Poeiry  is  right  n^yub  It  puts  the  tndividud  for 
i\\^  sjjecies  tbt:  nne  above  iht*  iutintie  many,  might  before  right.  A  lion 
huutin^  ii  tbtck  of  i^htcp  ar  a  herd  of  wild  n%i^s  b  a  rntire  poetic^  object 
ihan  ihry  ;  and  we  even  take  part  with  the  lordly  beast,  bt'cause  our 
vHurty  or  strnte  other  feeling  makes  uti  di^posied  to  place  oiimelvett  in 
the  hiiUHtion  of  the  strongest  parly/— ^>p*  70,  71. 
Nor  \%  this  tl»e  ca^^e  widi  works  r>f  fiction  only, 

*  The  history  tif  mankind  \%  a  romance,  a  mitsk,  a  Imgcdy,  constmclcd 
upon  the  principles  of  pneiiasi  jttslkt ;  it  is  a  noble  or  royal  hunt,  hi 
which  what  i^  spt»ri  lo  the  tew,  ts  deaih  to  the  hmiiy,  and  in  which  the 
speciiitors  halloo  and  tnctmrnue  (be  *tritn|»  lo  set  upoii  the  weak^  and 
cry  havuc  in  the  cha»e»  thouirh  they  do  mit  sbare  in  the  »poiL  We 
may  depend  upon  it  tbat  what  nieu  delight  lo  read  in  books,  they  will 
put  in  practice  in  reality.* — p,  7^^ 

That  a  li(Ui  is  coiimleted  as  a  nobler  animal  than  an  ass  we  will 
readily  admit;  and  if  we  were  to  describe  a  hero  routing  his  foea, 
we  should  rather  din  si  rate  it  by  a  Itua  hnnting  a  lierd  of  wdd  a^sei 
than  a  herd  of  wild  a^srn  hunting  a  liiin.  But  are  these  the  only 
topics  that  afford  delight  m  poetry f  Da  we  read  witii  more  ptea- 
*cure  of  I  he  ravageii  of  a  beast  of  prey  than  of  the  shepherd's  pip* 
upon  the  inoimtam  t  l(  we  hit^k  to  tire  history  of  mankind  we  Mhull 
learn  from  iUin  new  theory  of  the  *  pleusurcM  of  the  irnagutation/ 
that  it  i»  not  natural  ft^r  m  to  iympathise  in  the  distresses  of  suHW- 
lag  viituep  but  that  whatever  we  may  pretend,  we  are,  in  trudi, 
gmtitied  by  the  cruelties  of  Domitian  or  Nero,  The  crimes  of 
reviduttonary  Fiance  %vere  of  a  sttll  blacker  dye ;  but  we  camu>t 
rccolkct  that  tbey  wore  heard  of  %vith   iuui:b  satisfaction  in  this 

country^ 


cQUM^Tjf  nm  bid  we  the  mi^fartuiie  to  know  siitT  todlviflutl  (ibutifli 
we  wilt  tmi  take  tipcui  us  to  daiy  that  Mr.  llazhu  niuy  Imti^  been 
of  tlmt  descfiplioTi)  who  cried  havoc,  tiiid  enjoyed  the  utrocilies  of 
Hjt>k>ei«piene  and  CarnoL 

We  fliioiild  tiot  have  condescendecl  lo  notice  llic  semdcas  «tui 
wiclccd  AOfiliistry  of  this  writer,  or  to  point  out  te  the  contempt  of 
the  reader  hh  '  didactic  forms'  and  *  logical  diagram^/  had  me  iiol 
considered  him  as  oiie  of  the  re  present  ail  vcs  of  n  cbt^s  of  men  by 
whom  literature  i»  more  than  at  any  fortiier  period  dmgntced^ 
uho  are  lubouriug  to  effect  iJitir  mi^hscvotis  imrpo^et  uow  vi 
^rd  $4epe  caiktido;  and  therefore  couceivct*  that  it  might  not  !ie 
ittspmfiiabk  to  »how  how  very  small  a  portbu  of  tahjtit  itid  lite- 
ratmm  wm»  tiecessarr  tor  carrjiag  09  the  trade  of  sedition.  The 
few  speriinens  which  we  have  selected  of  hi^  ethics  and  his  cri* 
ikism  are  nji>r«  tJiaa  s^utEcient  lo  prove  that  Mr,  Ha^ljll\  kntisf* 
ledge  of  bliat^pearc  atnd  the  Englialt  language  is  eiactly  on  u  par 
with  the  purity  of  his  mormU  ttnd  the  depth  of  his  underslitiding* 
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Art.  X,—Ongm  of  the  Pittdarm;  pretedtd  %  HiMimtti/  N^ 

fids  on  the  Rht  nf  the  ffifftrent    Muhmttn  Statu*    By  an 

Officer  ill  the  Service  of  the  Honotimble  East  India  CtmKpany. 

Lcnufon*     18 rn,     i^vo,     pp.  I7'i, 

nPHE  rise  and  pro^resM  of  ibe  Maluatta  Siatcii  have  been  fii% 

^    detailed  by  u.h  111  the  cour^  of  our  crilicul  labouc  from  oiofe 

elaborate  works  than  the  little  volume  before  n»,  which,  tliotigh 

compiled  willj  praise  worthy  diligence  and  accuracy,  puMie^^sei  iiut 

fluflkient  novelty  t)f  rescart  li  to  induce  us  to  resume  Uieli*  hUtory. 

We  pass  therefore  to  a  topic  of  nearly  ei^ual  imporiancc,  of  much 

greater  arigiiuility^  and,  perhupsi,  ondt-r  existiug  circmiistanccK,  of  no 

secondM'y  consequewec  either  in  the  strii^le  afoot  or  in  the  fuwre 

fate  of  Hitidost.iii* 

The  Pindarks^or  rather  I'^ndarries,  are  a  singular  race;  lingltbr  ■ 
m  ikeir  formation,  in  their  habits*  in  their  phyfncnl  quahti^  iii  their 
moral  attrtbntcB,  and  ui  thrtr  social  ^yitem.  Chance  rDade  them  a 
peoiple,-  plunder  and  robbery  coastitute  the  bsnidi  of  their  Miimi; 
cuiming  and  couru^e  are  their  patettts  of  nobility,  nml  superior  ta^ 
lent  for  intrigue  and  mititary  akill  the  sole  title  lo  coinmuiuL 

The  name  of  PttHbrrie  occurs  a^  esirly  as  the  l>eginnuig  of  llie  lait 
century  in  the  Ifidion  tinnals;  spveral  bands  of  these  free booterf  art 
mi»ntioned  b>  Fcrisjila  as  havinp^  followed  ilie  Mahrattus  in  thrir 
eariy  wurg  in  Hniijostunr  and  fought  n^iiinut  Zoolfcotar  Kh'Jn,  und 
the  other    gen  ends  of   AurengSE^lie,     One  of  their  elite  fs,    Ho<il 


I 
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Sewur,  coinmunded  \5fi  O  horiie  in  the  battle  of  Panipot^  avid  under 
him  ibey  astumi'd  a  more  regular  or^aitizuiion,     Thry  were  divided 
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into  dliiirrah»,  or  tribtfs,  conimancled  by  sirdiirs;  Duttves  of  every 
country  were  promiiscuoii^^ly  enrolled  hi  llieir  comniunJty,  uxid  he 
w:is  welcomed  as  £i  worthy  citizen  vvho  to  i\  stout  lieart  added  a 
horse  to  curry  him  oti  lits  lorav,  mtd  a  sword  lo  levy  coniributions. 
They  are,  however,  ull  of  tfjc  Moslem  [jer»uasion,  and  the  other 
cfljito  whom  they  admit  to  iheir  assotialioii  are  distitiguished  by  the 
name  of  Ogirra^  or  strangers,  whifc  ihcy  address  each  other  by  llje 
appellutioLi  of* ^ora  f y/  ( brother.)  At  firsi»  probably,  llicy  were  lesj* 
ji;itionaL;  but  m  they  acquired  wealth  nnd  renown  m  the  Mahralta 
contests^  the  vanity,  natural  lo  muii,  induced  even  these  bandiui  to 
pride  themselves  on  being  \vli;it  they  were,  «nd  thert.*fore  lu  draw 
Ji  line  between  ihem^elve^^  phmdeiers*  by  ilcscerii  ih rough  several 
generations,  arid  iheir  accessariesi  who  could  only  boast  of  circnui- 
st:Jnce,  and  not  of  Hueage,  to  entitle  them  to  the  latrociuiary 
honour.  In  their  bj^tory  we  hud  the  natne^i  of  Heeroo  and  Burran 
mentioned  us  leadirs  of  couaiderabk  note,  and  also  Dost  Mahujn- 
mud  and  Kyan  Kh:m  the  sons  of  the  fornieri  Their  dignities  artt 
generally  ephemeral,  and  genius  and  enterpiize,  often  in  a  verj  few 
years,  laise  a  person  from  ohscurity  lo  the  hiulteut  eouskleralion^ 

In  the  rapidity  of  their  niovenieiils,  their  endurance  of  fatigue, 
their  attachment  to  tlieir  horses,  ihetr  waut  of  discipline,  and  their 

f>redatory  mode  of  warfare,  the  Pindjirrics  strikingly  resemble  the 
eoMt  civilized  of  the  Cossucka*     Hieir  number  is  stated  to  amount 
to  between  thirty  and  forty  Uiousand ;  but  in  a  coaanunity  liable 
to  such  rtuctualtons  it  is  not  ea*iy  to  fonn  any  very  accurate  idea  of 
iheir  real  strength*     A  vear  of  plenty  reconciles^  many  to  peaceful 
habitSj  and  a  seastm  of  scarcity  ntnkipliea  the  hmde  of  free  boo  ten 
beyond  the  powers  of  connnon  calculntioir.     But  whatever  may  be 
their  force  they  chiefly  inhabit  the  country  north  of  the  Neri»uddab^ 
round  Ninibawar,  Kantapore,  Goonata,  Beicsha,  and  part  of  the 
Bilsa  and  Uopaul  ten  itory*     Unless  when  united  on  an  incnrsionr 
lliey  live  together  in  sotietiei)  of  one  or  two  hundred,  which,  as  is 
the  ca**e  in  moat  ji regular  combinations,  are  f;*»verned  by  him  who 
possesses  the  greatest  f>erMonal  influence.      These  chiefs  are  called 
*  MJwiiadar*  or  *  Thakdar,'  from  *  mhoria*  or  '  thok,*  the  name 
of  the  purtv,  and  when  several  of  Uieseaie  united  t lie  aggregate  body 
is  called  ro//;  all  detached  parties  arc  called  ^  imzzucks;'  the  main 
body  *  tuffhtiFf  and  the  leader  or  principal  commander,  *  iuhhrtta.^ 
The  lubbreeu  has  tio  hereditary  claim  to  pre*eui inert ce,  bntoweif 
his  power  entirety  to  popular  opinion ;  nnlitary  taknt  is  the  only 
passport  to  this  stalion.     Thus  raihedj  the  obedience  of  the  subject 
is  not  much  to  be  tehed  upitn.     Men  wild  and  i i ide pen i lent  ?«re  nut 
to  be  restrained  witliin  bounds  h^  voluntary  submission;  and  as  the 
chief  can  neither  punish  disobedience,^  nor  cooipd  n  due  rtgard  to 
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hiA  niilhurity,  it  is  rref|uev>lly  set  at  nought,  atid  U,  Indeed,  nire]| 
more  th:iii  notiiitial,  except  iti  the  hour  of  peril  in  the  field*  Policy 
and  addr€KS  are  llierelore  required  to  govern  the  lawle^  and  liceti- 
tiouj  nmhitude,  and  couciliation,  as  well  as  ardlice,  are  indispensa-^ 
bk*  qualifications  in  «i  lubbreea.  Tlie  hope  of  plunder  is  tiie  oolj 
inducement  to  folly w  bim^  and  so  long  as  he  can  lead  the  way  to 
booty  hii  ]n»truction&  are  MHIingly  listened  lo^  and  hU  orders 
punclually  obeyed.  The  fnriher  lie  advances  into  an  enemy's  coun- 
try il»e  more  hrmly  con^ohdal^d  does  hi&  svi  ay  become.  His  fol- 
lower^i  feel  their  dependence  npon  him  for  imnicdtate  safety^  and, 
peHiaps,  for  their  eventual  return  to  their  own  country.  Should 
the  danger  incre;ise  the  lubbreea  is  clothed  with  dictatorial  power, 
und  the  rnoa  blind  subjection  takes  place  of  nierely  nominal  sub- 
ordination ;  but,  the  trial  over,  the  Piwdarry*  speedily  relaxes  into  in- 
dividual responsibility,  and  almost  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  tfac 
community. 

The  tract  of  country  to  which  the  Pindarries  are  principally  con- 
fined is  of  a  wild  and  barren  description;  and  it  will  readily  be 
conceived  that  such  a  pt:ople,  recruited  m  they  are  by  ftigitrv«S| 
vagabonds,  attd  outla%^  s  from  other  parts,  are  not  likely  to  iiBpr0ve 
it  nmch  by  cultivation.  Want  is  the  imtural  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  in  addition  to  their  long-established  propeiy^i- 
ties,  nece!«sity  often  compels  them  to  issue  forth  in  des|)€r&te  bands 
inaearcli  of  llie  means  of  subistence.  When  an  cnterprtitii^  leader 
has  determined  oti  a  plundering  ei&peditton  he  sends  vaLeels  to  the 
neighbouring  thokdais  to  engage  them  in  his  interest,  and  to  recon- 
ciJe,  for  llie  moment,  any  private  animosities  which  may  eiist 
atnong  them.  Having  formed  his  league  he  appoints  a  time  and 
pliice  of  meeting.  He  then  developes  his  ultimate  designs,  and 
points  out  llie  districts  which  he  means  to  invade,  lliose  whoap- 
pfovi;  of  the  plan  join  the  coufedL»racy,  while  those  wbo  do  not 
acquiesce  in  its  ex[>ediency,  or  doubt  its  success,  arc  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  and  consult  their  own  inclinations  either  by  remaining  at 
rest,  or  hy  seizing  another  opportunity  to  carry  on  their  favourite 
vocation* 

The  mode  of  conducting  their  marches  is  in  gener^il  as  follows* 
W  lien  the  lubbreea  is  ready  to  move  he  mounts  his  horse ^  wit!) out 
making  any  one  acirpiaitited  with  his  intention,  and,  proceeding  to 
some  diitance,  he  canse?^  his  trumpet  to  be  sounded.  On  the  in- 
stant every  man  quits  his  employment,  whatever  it  may  be^  and 
prepares  to  foUow  with  the  utmost  speed.  Tlie  lubbreea  moves isi 
front,  accompanied  by  his  standard  and  trumpets.  He  waits  for 
nobody,  but  allows  ihem  to  join  him  as  well  as  they  can,  and  by 
this  method  he  keeps  his  troop  in  a  constant  state  of  readmcss.  This 
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they  are  tUe  better  enabled  to  be,  as  the  climate  and  their  Imvdy 
babiH  render  tents  or  baggage  an  uiiiiecei^siiry  i tie umb ranee*  Estch 
person  ciirrks  rnerely  a  few  days*  pruvi'riun  for  liimsell^  and  proven- 
der for  \m  hor»e,  and  thus  they  triivel  for  weeks  togaber,  at  the 
rate  of  ibirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  over  roads  and  countries  iiu* 
piifc&able  for  a  regular  force.  They  usually  march  abont  half  an 
hour  after  day* breaks  and  conlinua  m  muticni  till  near  noon,  when 
ibey  halt  for  two  or  three  bouris ;  ihey  again  move  forwardj  stop- 
ping to  refresh  at  sunset;  at  nine  at  night  they  cliauge  their  ground^ 
and  again  at  lv\  el ve,  removing  about  two  or  three  eoss  each  lime  ♦ 
each  of  these  halts  is  denotinuuted  a  *  (uil/  and  when  they  ihink 
much  prt:caution  necessary  ihey  j^ometimes  iuukt:  even  a  third  change 
of  position  during  the  night. 

This  perpetual  change  of  position  confuses  their  pursuers ;  and 
the  suddenness  with  wbicli  ihey  appear  in  a  place  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  in  which  they  were  last  seen,  and  ia  a  contrary  di- 
rection to  their  apparent  line  of  march,  gives  an  air  of  magic  to 
their  motitm.'!,  or  inspiret»  a  belief  that  they  art*  njore  nnnierous  and 
in  separate  bodieSj  wben  in  trutb  they  form  but  one  toU;  yet  tikeir 
common  marches  arc  only  about  five  or  six  coss  a  day,  and  iheir 
longest  seldom  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen*  From  iKe  extended 
manner  in  which  tliese  expeditions  are  perfornred,  they  cover  an 
immense  spate  of  ground ;  llieir  line  is  frequently  more  than  a 
cos^  in  breadth,  and  irearly  as  much  in  depth,  so  that  their  multi- 
tude appears  incalculable  and  alvvayi  accumulating,  as  they  carry 
off  young  lads  from  the  villages  in  ilieir  route,  whom  they  compel 
to  assist  in  the  care  of  their  cattle.  In  this  way  they  collect  a  vast 
quantity  of  spoil  of  every  kind,  though  the  oljjects  of  their  greatest 
cupidity  are  horses  ^  these  diey  seize  wherever  they  meet  themyand 
not  only  mount  their  followers  and  load  their  booty,  but  have 
iiomet titles  two  or  three  led  for  each  individual  in  die  camp.  Many 
stories  are  current  in  India  of  their  adroitneins  in  siealing  these  ani- 
nialii^  and  U  ha^  happened  that  die  best  guarded  piquets  of  the 
cavalry,  in  pursuit  of  ihem,  have  in  the  morning  missed  several 
horses, \\hii:h  the  Pmdurries  had  fuund  nitans  to  purloin  from  their 
slakei*  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sieutinels  durijig  the  night.  7a 
accomplish  this  exploit,  which  obtains  great  eclat  among  their 
companions,  the  robbers  crawl  upon  their  bellies  like  serjmits, 
stopping  whenever  the  face  of  the  sentinel  is  towiirds  them,  and 
pushing  on  when  his  back  is  turned  ; — having  reauhcd  the  horse, 
tbey  cut  the  cords  by  which  he  is  contincd,  and  placing  their  (nvn 
black  limbs  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  be  distinguiUiable  from  his, 
Ihey  back  him  out  as  near  the  piquets  as  possibk  without  disco- 
very, watch  their  opportunity  to  mount,  and  suddenly  gallop  off 
among  the  bushes  through  padis  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
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lakiftg  the  cliance  of  ilie  random  shoi  ia  hjch  the  startled  soTdier  di»- 
cbiirgcs  after  lliarK 

Their  bivouuck  ut  uighl  cjATf  rs  a  Mngul:ir  contniBt  to  the  aliH- 
iies>  of  a  disciptiited  nrrin,  \%ith  tts  brief,  soletnii^  and  rt^Iar 
tikterrupliom*  Wiieu  ii  i»  diflkult  to  keep  together  an  account  of 
llie  darkness  tl***y  vtrti  cutithiually  culling  to  euch  oiUvt  by  iniiiie^ 
and|  froni  the  noise  occaiioned  by  tiieir  clamour^  the  geneml  di* 
rcction  of  tiie  niirch  is  easily  kept.  If  the  lubbreen  changes  lii^ 
course  he  »MJund*i  hb  trumjMrt,  and  the  >*ord  is  also  passed  frotii 
one  to  anullK  r ;  so  ihut  although  mucli  confusion  ensues,  tliejr 
never  so  completely  di^^pt-rsre  but  that  they  ctin  ti^atn  unite  iti  9 
short  linje. — Should  they  be  attacked  at  mucIi  a  moineut,  it  is 
iauvequipmi,  xhvy  fly  at  fuH  speed  towards  evcr>  p*ii«t  of  the 
eomp;is»,  »ivd  tnist  to  clinnce  to  bring  them  together  agaai ;  yel^ 
with  great  apparent  disorder,  there  is  still  *jouje  degree  of  regularity 
antong  lhem»  and  somegeneial  principles  by  which  they  shitpe  their 
condiit  I*     Each  *  diok'  has  its  distinguishing  *  luggee^  or  stand* 

d,  and  procieds  in  as  ov^auued  a  utate  as  circnmslanief  admit; 
ind  though  a  thok  sometimes  st^panttes  fioin  a  lubburp  indniduals 
ieldoni  abatidou  their  thok*  The  bnzzacks,  or  divisions^  headed  by 
some  resohite  und  aspiring  mun^  drtath  themselves  in  iKMiies  of 
ten  and  twenty,  and  scour  the  country  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven 
coss,  either  in  advance  vf  on  the  Hanks  of  the  Itibbun  Whcti  at- 
tacked, they  invariably  endeavmir  to  lead  their  adversaries  into  ati 
ambush,  or  draw  ihenj,  inadverlently^  upon  the  main  body;  their 
practice  being  never  to  fight  unltss  under  great  iidvaut age, -^Flight 
IS  accounted  no  di»^grace  with  dieni ;  but  when  the  rear  is  hard 
pressed,  the  most  courageous  and  best  mounted  voltintecr  to  de- 
fend it-  Should  the  *  loll,'  however^  he  disfiersed,  by  defeat  or 
other^rise,  the  lubbreea*s  trumpet  is  sounded  to  keep  the  fugtUTcs 
together ;  and,  as  this  jttgnul  may  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  more 
distant  partieSp  he  sets  tire  to  some  slock  of  straw  or  stubble,  as 
»n  indicutlon  of  the  spot  where  he  is  posted,  and  a  rallying  sum- 
juons  to  his  men«  It  sometitiies  happens  thut  individual  lose  the 
toll  for  aeveral  days ;  but,  such  i^  thL-ir  aculeness,  from  long  cws- 
toin,  that  they  w dl  readily  discover  the  track  of  ilieir  party,  when 
those  uiiucquamted  witli  their  habits  would  be  utltrly  at  a  ioK^. 

When  tlie  lubbreea  anivesat  the  pluee  where  lie  inlt^idi  to  take 
np  Ins  f]uarter^,  he  fkes  \m  st:indflrd  in  the  ground  and  demounts; 
those  bi'hind  imniediatL^ly  bc^iin  to  collect  forage  as  the  signal  for 
a  general  halt:— every  one  passes  beyond  the  lea  tier,  who  i*  thus 
left  ill  the  rear  of  the  whole.  The  men  of  each  thok  keep  aseJose 
together  a**  passible,  and  in  dji;*  i  expect  resemble  the  highland  clans 
of  Scotland,  as  they  are  all  cither  kintsinen,  fi lends,  or  dependenti 
©f  the  tliokdir.  No  other  kind  q(  aider  is  obsentd  in  ihek  en- 
cam  pmeiit — 
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eampment^no  guards  are  posted,  no  scotiti  scut  out— ^btU  the  Iiib- 
breea  is  ex|H:cted  to  watch  I'or  the  safelv  of  ail;  whicli,  as  he  c^ditnot 
dfi  by  pcrsDual  observaiiou,  he  resnris  to  the  freqiierU  liiJI^  or 
changes  of  position  iilrearty  iioticetl.  So  iivsuftii-ieiit  a  precau- 
tion exposes  them  lo  be  i^urprized  ;  and  recent  experience  lias 
shewn,  that,  huih  dnriug  their  mid-dyy  halls  smd  night  encamp- 
menls,  iliey  are  extremely  liable  to  be  taken  iniawait!*  anil  tfltc- 
tually  as&atlcd.  It  is  however,  generally  in  their  udvance,  and 
when  free  from  apprehension  that  they  scatter  themselves  so  widely 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  In  their  retreat  they  (>roeeed  more 
compactly,  and,  if  pursued,  make  marches  of  an  extraordinary 
Jeugth,  As  their  oUjctt  i%  not  lighlingj  but  plunder,  they  have  sel- 
dom been  known  to  resist  the  attack  of  eve4i  an  inferior  enemy ^ 
and,  if  ihey  are  overtaken,  they  disperise,  and  re-assenible  at  some 
appointed  rendezvous;  or,  if  followed  into  their  own  country, 
ihrough  all  their  windings  and  doublings,  and  endh^ss  tulls,  they 
imtnediately  retire  to  their  regpecUve  homc^«  They  find  protec- 
tion either  in  the  Vindhya  mountains,  in  ta^t1e«i  Ir lunging  to  them- 
selves, or  from  those  Muhratta  power?  with  h  horn  ihey  are  opeidy 
or  secretly  connected ;  of  these  Siimliah  and  Ilulkar  pre  the 
chief—- to  tlie  former  the  most  formidable  bryni  h  of  ihe  Pindar rics 
is  attached,  and  nut  nnfrequently  exercises  over  \m  afTuirB  an  as- 
cendancy, like  that  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  or  the  Strelitzeg  and 
Janizaries  of  modern  times* 

In  all  their  expeditions  the  majority  are  tnonnted  on  a  Somali, 
strong,  andcxtrenicly  active  race  oi  horses^ou  which  they  bestow  the 
utmost  rare^  espi  cially  in  regard  lo  their  food,  uivJng  diem  the  be^jt 
of  every  kind  of  grain  they  can  procure,  raw  :  ihotiuh  in  a  penod 
of  diKiresis,  these  anjmalii  are  trained  lu  undergo  the  same  privations 
aa  their  mai^ters.      It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  Pindarries 

S'ivc  their  horses  large  c|uantitK!i  of  opium,  lo  enable  them  to  bear 
le  fatigue  lo  which  ihey  are  eonsiiuttly  exposed  ;  but  tins  appears, 
from  ihe  best  informal  ion  that  we  cun  obtain,  ati  etrouaous  idea. 
The  prisoners  universally  slate  that  such  is  not  their  practice. 
After  a  very  laborious  march,  and  when  their  cattle  are  much  tired, 
lbo!se  who  bavethe  means  give  them  a  small  quantity,  (about  half  u 
tola^)  made  into  a  ball  with  some  Wmx  and  a  little  ginger,  or  Mnne 
other  !4tinudant.  This  i»  the  only  occasion  wlien  ojntnn  is  ijdu^i- 
nistettd.  except  in  cases  of  ilhieNs,  Grnm  is  seld-an  ^iveu,  a*  ihey 
think  it  liable  to  disagree  wiiii  I  heir  bniaU  cattle,  unlesu  boiled* 

Their  usual  pace  is  between  a  walk  and  a  trot ;  they  very  mrely 
gallop.  Like  the  Arabs,  by  constaivi  praclice,  iht-y  aecjuire  &  per- 
fect management  of  their  steeds,  but  make  no  study  of  horieman- 
ship  as  a  ^ciencei  In  the  day-time  they  take  off  the  saddtcsp  but 
jicv^r  misaddle  during  the  night;  on  ihe  contrary,  ihey  always  sleep 
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with  tbe  bndles  in  ihcir  hands,  aiid  aie  in  thit  respect  e%*r  pre^dired 
for  battle  or  flight,  or  rather  for  the  Inter,  since,  on  ihe  i%1ite&l 
a  I  arm » they  spring  on  iheir  hor^s,  and  src  out  of  sight  in  an  tpstttilt* 
It  mtty  be  obtervcd  that  they  breed  few  hories  thenj^elves,  btil  ei- 
ther procure  ihcm  iti  their  incursions,  or  tire  supplied  b\  the  Mah- 
r«tt9ii  from  the  large  herdi  reared  m  Malwa*  The  proportion  of 
th«iie  different  soiircei  of  mounting  their  caialry  cmj  be  mppro^tt- 
mated  bv  atatini;  that,  in  the  party  commanded  bj  liuLsoOp  which 
entered  the  Deccan  in  13 iti,  amountiug  to  between  tHo  thou- 
sand and  two  thoiii;and  ti\"e  hundred,  there  were  not  more  than 
one  thousatid  of  the  best  description  of  horses,  the  remamckr 
bettig  a  breed  of  hardy  gallow  ays.  "Hie  speed  of  his  horsr  is  the 
gr^t  wcurity  of  a  Pindairy* ;  while  be  pos#e?ise8  that  animal  no 
ff^nger  appals  htm,  and  it  i^  therefore  almost  the  5ole  object  of  bit 
regard;  nothing  arguen  greater  negligeiKe,  notliitig  carries  witli  it 
greater  disgrace  than  the  loss  of  bb  borse^  on  which  it  h  figurmti^ely 
imagined  he  should  aUvuys  be  motuited  :  no  success  can  afieiwanU 
wipe  uway  the  jneproach. 

I'he  arms  of  the  Findarry  are  a  Imce  or  a  spear  and  a  i^otd^ 
which  he  wields  with  admirable  dexterity,  though  not  eiermed  in 
that  art ;  they  are  neverthele^  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advant^e 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  fire-arms,  but  very  few^  of  them  earn* 
mTitchlocks,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  their 
weight.  They  feel  their  ineqixahty  in  this  respect,  and,  froiii 
fear  of  ma^ketry,  seldom  venture  to  attack  a  place  so  defendeii. 

fla\ing  from  the  work  before  u^,and  from  more  fnll,  an 
J ti formation  of  our  own,  on  which  we  can  perfectly  rely,  described 
die  mode  of  warfare,  the  habits,  and  arms  of  this  extraordinary  nee 
of  men,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  more  distinct  ticw  of  the 
moral  and  physical  qualities  of  the  men  thettiselves,  and  add  a  bnef 
biography  of  their  chiefs* 

llie  Pindarries  seem  to  [possess  several  of  tho^^e  qnalitit-s  which 
Me  most  prize  in  a  soldier — courage,  and  confidence  in  their  ie^idtr 
to  follow  him  through  the  greatest  perils^  strength  of  btxiv  to  un- 
dergo the  utmost  privations  aud  fatigues,  and  fortitude  to  endure 
them  without  repining*  Unremitted  exercise  invigorates  thdi 
Jiinbs,  and  enables  them  to  sustain  hard»^hips  under  w  hkb  slroi^ier 
men  v^ould  perish.  Tlieir  manner  of  hfe^  ever  vartotis  and  ex- 
posed to  risk,  inspires  them  with  a  promptitude  to  act  deeisiveh  ill 
Ihe  tno&t  tr}  ing  moments ;  and  in  situations  \^  herti  others  would 
tamely  surrender  from  despair,  they  fmd  a  resource  m  ihrir  itirin- 
cible  spirit,  and  hope  of  safety  by  flight,  /\t  times  tbey  wallow  hi 
ahnndance,  while  at  other  titnes  they  are  destitute  of  commoti 
necessaries  ;  but  they  do  not  sink  in  despondencv*  Ou  the  con- 
trary we  may  form  some  idea  of  their  persouiil  intrepidity  and  con- 
stancy 
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smncf  from  tlie  resolution  which  instigatet  th€m  to  underlake 
joumies  to  sn  great  a  distance  from  their  homes,  and  through  the 
mtd«it  of  armies  of  whose  superior  prowess  and  power  the)  have  had 
incotitestihlc  proofsi.  Mounted  on  their  small  liorses,  frequfrntlf 
heavil)^  laden,  without  any  other  guide  than  the  intelligence  of  their 
lubbreea,  they  pass  over  an  incredihle  tract  of  counlrv,  n:t'ne rally 
in  bodies  not  exceeding  two  or  three  diousand  men,  holding  an 
undeviating  course  until  ihey  reach  their  destination*  I'hc  adven- 
turous spirit  of  their  leaders  stimulates  them  to  enterpri^^es  which 
to  weaker  minds  would  appear  impracticabk',  but  in  which  they  are 
well  seconded  by  the  devotion  of  their  adherents.  I'heir  abstinence 
is  often  extraordinary.  In  a  retreat  their  food  is  frequenlh  nulliing 
more  than  corn  plucked  from  the  fields  as  they  pass,  and  separated 
from  the  clmff  by  rubbing  between  the  hands-  Tlus,  witli  a  little 
water^  is  the  only  sustenance  they  can  procure,  till  tliey  attain  some 
place  of  comparative  security  J  when  they  again  begin  their  ravages, 
and  go  on  plundering  friends  and  foes  itidiscriminately  nil  the  w  ay  to 
their  own  countvv*  llic  worst  fealurc  of  their  character  is  drspluycd 
on  these  occasions.  They  every  where  commit  the  most  dreadful 
enormities,  and  it  may  justly  be  said  that  all  their  good  <]uali ties 
are  obliternted  l»y  their  cruelty  and  barbarity*  Tht^r  progress  is 
almost  always  marked  by  the  smokiiiii  ruins  of  villages,  ihe  shrieks 
of  women,  and  the  groans  of  their  muldated  husbands.  What 
they  cannot  remove  is  remorselessly  destroyed ;  and  it  lias  truly 
been  observed,  that  were  such  pestji  *  permitted  to  continue  their 
merciless  depredations  without  molestation,  tlie  peninsula  of  India 
would  in  time  become  a  desert^  and  tlic  few  inhabitants  llist  sur- 
vived the  general  wreck,  a  band  of  savage  and  licentious  robbers.' 
Happily  for  the  countries  subject  to  their  hnoads,  their  stay  in 
one  place  is  but  for  a  few  hours,  and  two  or  three  motiths  the 
usual  limit  of  their  expedilions. 

It  has  been  suppnsed^  from  the  apparera  direclnes.'*  of  their 
fiperation;*,  that  their  information  regaiding  ihi.' conutrits  through 
which  they  pass,  and  at  wiiich  their  ravages  are  aime*l,  is  unusually 
rorrect;  but  there  are  many  itjslances  in  which  chance  rather  than 
tetdird  design  lias  been  iheir  guide.  '^Fliey  h;ivc  no  funds  where vvith 
to  pay  the  services  of  spies,  but  in  their  route  ihey  seize  w  homsoever 
the  t'lirtuneofwar  dirows  in  their  way, and  from  the  prisoners  gather 
ihose  particulars  Milh  which  they  wisli  to  be  acquainted,  llie 
prnbabiltty  of  a  large  booty  is  tlie  first  subject  of  their  itupiiry, 
and  the  next  the  number  of  troops  and  c|uanlity  of  tiie-arms  by 
which  they  ^re  likely  to  be  opposed*  Th.^t  the  replies  to  these 
tnvcstigations,  rather  than  previous  intelligencep  iuflurtice  their 
motions,  we  would  not  state  in  opposition  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  w  ere  we  unable  to  bring  forw  ard  some  proof  in 
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support  of  our  theory.  Tlie  following  incident,  among  several 
others  of  the  same  kind,  has  been  related  to  us.  When  Buksoo, 
in  ]8l6|  crossed  the  Nerbuddah,  his  only  intention  was  to  have 
plundered  the  Nizam*s  country,  between  the  Kistnah  and  Goda-. 
very,  but  on  crossing  the  latter  river  he  was  met  by  a  faqueer, 
who  informed  him  of  the  richness  of  the  country  round  Guntoor, 
and  of  the  facility  whh  which  it  might  be  plundered,  from  there 
being  nu  troops  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  oflFer  of  conducting 
him  thither  was  immediately  accepted,  all  the  former  plans  were 
changed  or  relinquished,  Guntoor  became  the  object  of  cupidity, 
and  the  faqueer  rode  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  the  '  toll*  by  the 
'side  of  Buksoo,  through  a  circuitous  route  of  above  700  miles. 
Tliey  laid  waste  the  Northern  Circars  nearly  up  to  Calcutta,  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  business  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
1200  or  1500  rupees  was  raised  among  them,  and  given,  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  services,  to  the  faqueer,  who,  on  the  retreat  of  the  toll, 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Muckwanpoor. 

On  this  occasion,  they  collected  an  immensity  of  plunder,  and 
perpetrated  the  most  horrible  cruelties,  ^nd  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  they  had  been  making  similar  incursions  into  the  dor 
minions  of  our  allies  ever  since  the  year  1811.  In  1 8 1 4  they  enter? 
ed  the  province  of  Bahar,  and  up  to  the  period  of  which  we  have 
been  treating  twice  invaded  the  Madras  territories.  In  the  kst 
inroad  their  augmented  numbers  and  wanton  atrocities  threw  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  into  a  state  of  alarm.  Passing 
without  opposition  or  difficulty  through  the  states  of  the  Peishwah 
and  the  Nizam,  they  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  carried  fire  and  sword  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
district  of  Ganjam.  On  their  return  home,  laden  with  the  spoil  and 
stained  with  the  blood  of  our  subjects,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
say  that  several  parties  of  them  were  overtaken  and  defeated  by  the 
Company's  troops,  against  which  they  were  not  able  to  contend. 
The  success  of  our  detachments  under  Majors  Lusbington,  Smith, 
and  Macdowall,  as  well  as  of  the  Sepoys  under  Lieutenant 
Borthwick,  in  the  southern  part  of  India,  and  the  equally  brilliant 
exploits  of  several  officers  of  the  Bengal  army,  had  a  very  salutary 
influence  in  checking  the  boldness  of  the  enemy,  inspiring  our  own 
force  with  confidence,  and  convincing  the  native  powers  that  we  still 
preserved  our  ancient  supcrioiity  in  arms  and  the  art  of  war. 

Heretofore  their  practice  has  been  to  phmder  all  places  they 
can  master;  when  resistance  is  made  they  dismount  from  their 
horses,  and  either  keep  up  a  fire  from  some  shelter  upon  the  de- 
fenders, or,  in  the  event  of  their  having  no  fire-arms,  shower  down 
large  stones  upon  them  till  they  oblige  them  to  relinquish  their  post, 
when  tlie  Pindarries  charge  forward  and  storm  it.     If  any  of  the 
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assallanU  be  killed  or  woimtled  itiey  gke  up  ihe  attnck*  Tlie 
wounded  are  carried  away  on  horseback  as  well  as  llieir  means  per- 
mit, but  when  unable  to  accompuny  the  toll  they  are  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  villagers.  As  soon  m  they  get  possession  of  a  tonn 
^very  man  seiscc^  such  of  the  unfoiliinat^  inhabttuiitn  as  fall  lu  his 
way,  and  compels  thcni  by  ihreala  mid  torture  to  make  a  discovery 
of  the  place  where  their  w  callli  is  concealed.  Tlie  usnal  mode  ui 
which  they  extort  confession  is  by  tying  a  cloth,  filled  with  ashes  or 
fine  dust*  over  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  unhappy  sufferer,  uud,  by 
striking  him  forcibly  on  the  back  or  breast,  obliging  him  to  inhale  it. 
Tlie  suffoeatiug  pangs  which  result  from  this  treatment  being  found 
the  most  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  overcoming  human 
fortitude,  they  are  the  most  usually  inflicted.  No  regivrd  ts  paid  to 
age  or  sex;  all  are  doomed  to  ihe  same  excruciating  torments. 

Of  the  spoil  thus  obtained  there  is  no  regular  division,  but  each 
mati  retains  possession  of  what  he  can  ^cure.  Yet  as  some  must 
remain  on  the  outside  of  the  town  or  village  to  hold  their  com- 
rades* hurses,  they  are  then  entitled  to  a  propurtion  from  those  w  ho 
em|>loy  tliem ;  and^  in  this  case^  the  booty  is  divided  into  thiee  parts. 
The  captor  takes  one  as  his  right,  another  he  bestows  upon  the 
person  who  held  his  horse,  and  the  third,  which  is  called  *  peer 
hhtitfii*  (peculiar  allowance,)  he  keeps  for  his  trouble  in  getting  it. 
In  the  event  of  an  ^  ogirra'  (stranger)  acquiring  a  large  booty,  the 
thokdar  will  often  seize  the  whole  i)f  it,  unless  he  has  been  mitisfied 
by  a  douceur  beforehand.  Quarrels  continually  occur  relative  to 
the  distribution  of  t]ie  plunder  among  those  who  take  it;  these  are 
always  referred  to  the  lubbreea  for  adjustment,  and  a  small  tax  on 
ench  forms  his  chief  source  of  emolument.  He  assembles  a  mrl  of 
council  which  st tilts  the  affair  intmedialely,  and  the  propriety  of 
its  decisions  is  rarely  t|uestiom?d»  When  it  happens,  as  it  somelimes 
does,  tlial  the  lubbreea  himstrif  enters  a  village  to  encourage  his 
people,  if  he  sees  a  purty  engaged  in  robbing  a  rich  indlviduaf,  lie 
claims  a  ^hare  of  what  they  may  obtain.  'lUis  is  occasionally  re- 
fused, but  more  frequtjitly  granted,  though  more  from  personal  re- 
gard than  as  an  acknowh^dgtd  lighi. 

This  IS  the  mode  of  arranging  disputes  arising  out  of  the  diviiiion 
of  plunder*  The  more  inveterate  feuds  which  prevn jl  amung  thenr^ 
as  well  as  amon^  all  other  Mo^km  tribes,  are  not  heard  of  during 
an  expedition.  \Vhcn  once  assembled,  pieviausly  to  setting  out,  all 
fornicr  quarrels  are  left  in  aheysmce,  and  the  utmo&t  cordiality  takes 
place.  The  thirst  of  private  revenge  is  sacrificed  to  the  common 
cause,  or  its  pursuit  postponed  untd  the  Dmwtu  or  Mohurrum 
may  afford  an  upportunity  of  gralifying  it  with  impunity* 

From  die  circumstances  we  have  slated,  it  will  appear  that  even 
while  we  write  new  and  famous  leaders  may  have  sprung  up  among 
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the  PiodiiTics;  but  a  brief  sketch  of  those  most  diithiguiftheci,  and 
the  era  when  their  extirpaiion  was  determined  iipon  by  liit  IncKaii 
gaf\emmpnt,  cannot  fail  tu  be  interesting. 

Tlie  kibbreeaa  of  tlic  parties  which  in  varied  the  Dercan  and 
till'  NortheniCircarSjUre  HykstHj,  IMmttia,  W^eeka,  S^ed,  and  Bnjee 
Karsia  ka  HtimTan;!.  Tl?c  chief  t>f  the  Holkar  brant  h  of  the  Put- 
darries  is  named  Kawder  Buksh;  those  of  infcriiir  note  Took  oo 
and  Sahib  Khnn,  Then-  united  strength  ma\  be  computed  at  nearly 
five  thousand  horse,  which  are  generally  cantonei!  in  the  virinitv  of 
Kunool  trnd  Shundra.  Knrreem  Khan,  Cheetoo,  (or  Seeloo, 
as  he  is  often  railed,)  and  Dost  Muhnmtitud,  are  a!!if>  principd 
and  powerful  chiefs^  and  most  of  the  subordinute  head^i  of  d hur- 
rahs or  tribes  pay  a  sort  of  tacit  acknowledgment  to  their  lupe- 
riorit>. 

Of  the  recently  more  active  invaders,  Buksoo,  otherwise  Hoosain 
Buksh,  is  the  most  eminent  character  among  the  htbbreeas  of  the 
pfesent  day,  and  is  accounted  a  man  of  tlie  greate^^t  sa«;acity  and 
skill,  eKCviling  all  his  conlemponarics  in  the  conduct  of  a  *  toll/ 
He  is  represented  as  a  toll,  fair,  handsome  person,  of  un  alhlelic 
form,  and  about  thirty -five  year^  of  nge*  lliongh  brave  and  en- 
teqirizing,  he  is  cantious  in  tJie  extreme,  and  never  risks  an  action 
when  he  can  cam  his  point  by  other  means*  In  dtfficuity  and 
danger  his  dnef  resource  is  the  consummate  art  with  which  he  ehides 
his  pursitern ;  and  his  prudence  and  cunning  have  been  manife«<led 
in  some  extraordinary  reta^atft.  Constantly  on  horseback  frrtm  Uu 
earliest  years,  he  is  r-nured  to  every  hardship  and  futigne;  neiffter 
Hcvated  by  success,  nr^r  drprcssctl  by  defeat,  his  conra^^c  and  pfe- 
seiTce  of  mind  never  fnil  him,  and  he  sets  an  example  of  prrseve- 
nnice  and  fortitude  in  the  nmst  toilsome  marches  nnd  inuninent 
perits.  He  is  also  master  of  the  great  art  of  eoneiliatJiig  .'dt  around 
him,  whom  he  attaches  to  his  person  by  affability  and  kindness, 
as  was  evinced  by  the  eondiirt  of  his  hil lowers  on  thr  marHi  from 
lire  Nerbuddnh.  So  strongly  did  they  feel  their  dependence  n|Kin 
bin*,  and  so  sensible  were  they  of  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  they 
should  susiaiii  if  any  accident  happened  to  him,  that  even  in  their 
most  urgent  distress,  when  in  waiU  of  a  meal  themselves,  they 
^vould  always  procure  something  for  the  hibbreea.  Such  is  hia 
reputation,  that  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Pindarry  sirdars  fol- 
Imved  him  in  this  last  excursion,  etmfident  of  success  mider  hit 
auspices;  and  the  very  *  toll*  which  accompanied  htm  was  not  Im 
ot^Ti,  but  belonged  to  Cadir  Nabob,  who,  notwiths^tanding  hi^i  rank 
imd  title,  was  content  to  serve  under  him  in  the  field,  Bhattia  and 
Bheeka*  Syed  also  accompanied  Buksoo  in  his  expedition  to  Gttti- 
toor;  but  he  «^s  the  nominal  head  of  the  confedtraey.  Tliej  re- 
maified  united  until  ihey  crossed  the  Kislnah  :  Bheeka'  Syed  sepa- 
rated 
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rated  from  the  liordc  after  the  plunder  of  Guntoor,  but  in  his  re- 
treat pursiieti  nearly  tlie  same  route  as  tlie  other  two,  when,  in 
cro^&Jiig  the  Ajtinta  ghauts,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Mysore  ai- 
valry,  wKo  captured  some  men  and  horses,  and  kilted  several  of  hi* 
followers.  He  is,  nevertheless ^  noted  as  a  gallant  and  resolute 
leader,  whose  courage  i^  equal  to  any  exploit. 

Buk»oo  continued  his  retreat  from  Gnntoar,  accotnpanted  by 
Bhattia,  till  he  arrived  in  ibe  neighbourhood  of  Colonel  Dovelou's 
camp;— here  he  accidentally  lost  his  party  during  the  night,  and 
sounded  Ikis  trumpet  for  them  to  join  him;  Bhattisi's  inmj[>et  was 
also  blown  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  PindaiTies  were  thereby 
divided  into  two  '  lolls/  which  took  different  routes.  Bhaltia 
was  attacked  by  Lieutenant  Reid  of  the  ^Oth,  in  descending  the 
ghauts^  and  sustained  some  loss  in  making  his  escape;  whik' 
BuksoOj  either  more  wary  or  more  fortunate,  pasiicd  un^^een  be- 
tween the  detachments  intended  to  intercept  him*  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  each  man  tn  his  *  toll*  carried  off  between  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  I  wo  thousand  rupees  ;  and  by  liis  success  in  this  under- 
taking, he  not  only  acquired  himself  very  consldcrabic  fjroperty, 
but  added  gteally  to  his  fame  as  a  partisan.  Emboldened  by  pros- 
perity, he  now  declared  tl»at  he  would  render  himself  memorable 
as  a  lubbreea,  and  visit  countries  where  the  name  of  a  Pindarry  had 
never  been  heard  i  He  accordingly  prepared  to  ravage  the  British 
territory  to  the  south  of  tlie  Toomhuddra,  and  to  enter  the  Ko- 
keen.  But  obtaining  information  of  the  numerous  dc^tachmentt 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  the  natural  drfliculties  of  ihe 
country,  he  was  obliged  to  forego  his  origir»al  design ;  and,  after 
making  a  few  marches  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Kistnah,  turned 
towards  the  north  by  Punderpoor-  On  his  arrival  near  Barenda^ 
he  learnt  the  disperntion  of  Bhattia^s  'loll';  the  spirits  of  his  men 
were  much  depressed  by  diis  news,  as  they  apprehended  the  same 
disaster  might  attend  them  if  they  ventured  too  close  to  the  vicinity 
of  Jeroor,  or  Ahmednuggur,  which  Buksoobad  proposed^  Tliey 
became  loud  in  their  demands  to  be  led  homewards;  hut  the  '  lub- 
bnr*  having  gathered  but  little  boot\'  in  proportion  to  the  others,  he 
wished  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  procuring  more^  and  there- 
fore took  an  easterly  direction,  lei^rely  plundering  the  country  from 
Tonljapoor  to  Nonldroog^  where  he  was  surprized  by  the  detach- 
ment sent  after  him  under  Major  MacdowalL  The  least  important 
effect  of  that  night'^  surprize  was  the  complete  di*iarmirig  and  dis- 
persion of  a  body  of  banditti,  who  had  been  the  scourge  of  the 
whole  country.  On  this  occasion,  Buksoo  suffered  ihe  greatest 
disgrace  tliat  could  befall  a  lubbreea,  by  loting  his  two  faoraes:  hi» 
standard^  his  Irumpets^  and  his  matchlock  were  likewise  taken,  and 
he  himscifj  not  without  difficulty,  escaped  from  lite  field  on  foot* 
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The  chief  tbokdars  in  Buksoo's  party  are  Cadir  Nabob,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned^  Kolee  liaomceka  Bhukna,  (father-in- 
law  to  the  nabob,)  Mahotnudee,  Buhadoor,  Byrain  Khan  Kala 
Bhukna,  (called  also  Mawria,)  and  Bhuka  Loda,  (a  Hindoo,)  from 
Cheetoo's  army.  Tookoo  Dhakera  Boocha  Kyratee  and  Shaik 
Chufid  came  from  Kureeni  Khan.  Cadir  Nabob  is,  or  was  a  per- 
son of  considerable  rank,  arid  related  to  or  connected  with  (}heetoo. 
The  prisoners  affirmed  that  he  received  a  ball  tliroitgh  the  body  on 
the  night  of  the  attack,  which  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  Kolee  Rao- 
meeka  Bhukna  is  also  reported  to  have  had  his  arms  broken.  In- 
deed, this  was  a  fatal  affair  for  the  Pindarries,  as  Mahomudee,  the 
first  who  raised  the  standard  and  proposed  the  expedition,  was- 
among  the  missing,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  slain  on  the  field. 
Bhuka  Loda  is  said  to  have  been  shot  in  the  right  slioulder,  the 
ball  passing  through  his  body  and  coming  out  behind  the  left,  in 
which  deplorable  condition  he  was  borne  off  by  two  others  on 
horseback.  Buhadoor  is  a  brave  enterprizing  buzzack,  (leader  of  a 
division,) and  was  the  individual  who  discovered  the  defenceless  state 
of  Khanapoor,  and  brought  the  '  toll*  to  sack  it.  Byram  Khan  is  a 
bold  and  courageous  soldier;  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the '  toll'  with 
about  forty  men,  when  pursued  by  the  Mysore  horse,  and  by  the 
bravery  and  skill  which  he  exhibited  in  this  emergency,  enabled  the 
wounded  and  dismounted  to  get  out  of  danger.  1  ookoo  Dhakera 
separated  from  Bukspo  with  about  two  hundred  men,  to  the  nortli 
of  Beder,  to  plunder  the  districts  near  Oodgeer  and  Maligam,  and 
he  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  to  the  sea  coast  near  Bombay : 
he  is  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  courage  and  conduct. 
Bajee  Narsia  ka  Rumzans  is  the  chief  who  undertook  to  plunder 
Jugcrnauth,  and  entered  the  Ganjaiii  district  for  that  purpose; 
little  more  is  known  of  him  than  tlie  losses  he  sustained  in  that  at- 
tempt. 

As  we  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  a  distinct  view  of 
these  characters,  whose  very  names  seem  as  new  as  they  are  harsh 
to  British  cars,  though  they  have  been  the  cause  of  no  small  trouble 
and  consternation  in  India ;  we  shall  very  briefly  sum  up  the  notice  of 
tlie  f!:rcatcr  chiefs  whom  we  have  mentioned.  Kureem  Khan  is  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Mahonimedan  family;  his  early  youth  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  Holkar,  which  he  subsequently  quitted  for 
that  of  Dowlut  Kow  Scindiah.  His  fame  and  enterprizing  spirit 
soon  increased  the  number  of  his  adherents ;  he  enlarged  his  terri- 
tories, partly  by  grants  from  Scindiah,  and  partly  by  usurpations 
from  the  Rajah  of  Bcrar  and  Nabob  of  Bopaul,  whose  dominions 
he  alternately  invaded  and  ravaged.  He  possessed  himself  of  se- 
veral fortresses,  and,  at  the  enii  of  the  Mahratta  war,  his  power 
yras  such  as  to  excite  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  Scindiah,  who  caused 
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him  to  be  treacherously  seized  and  confined  In  tlie  strong  hold  nf 
Gwsilior.  Here  he  lingered  some  years  in  prison^  but  hus  ut  length 
ransomed,  and  resiim ttd  hi^s  former  courses,  in  %vhich  he  speedily 
became  as  imposing  us  he  had  been  before*  Scindiah,  unable  to 
crush  hiui  by  open  force,  once  more  resorted  to  treachery,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  a  quarrel  between  Kurreem  and  Cheetoo,  as- 
sisted the  latter,  who  overthrew  Kurreem  in  a  pitched  baule,  and 
GO  in  pel  led  him  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Ameer  Khan*  Ameer  Khan 
made  him  over  to  Toolsa  Bhye,  the  widow  regent  of  the  Holkar 
family,  from  whom  he  has  since  e^aped^  and  ia  now  at  the  head 
of  hi^  dhurrah,  cuntoned  near  Barscim  in  BopauL  Cheetoo,  at 
present  the  greatest  of  all  the  Pindiirry  chiefs,  enjoys  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Scnidiah*  His  force  ha^*  surprizingly  increased 
of  late  years,  and  is  stated  to  amount  to  twenty  thousand  horse,  a 
small  corps  of  infantry,  and  a  traiJi  of  twenty  ill  served  guns.  He 
possesses  the  forts  and  distrlrta  of  Sutvvassj  which  rnn  along  the 
nortltern  branch  of  the  Nerbuddah  to  the  south  ot  Oujeen,  and 
nearly  opposite  Hindia,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  nanje 
iu  Candeish,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Do8t  Mohnnnnud, 
the  son  of  Heeroa,  is  entitled  from  his  birth  to  hold  the  chieif 
place  over  all  the  Pindarry  tribes;  he  is,  however,  inferior  to 
Cheetoo  J  and  his  troop'i  do  not  amount  to  more  than  tt^n  or  tw*elve 
thousand  horse,  a  weak  body  of  foot,  and  a  few  guns*  Wansil 
Khan,  his  brother,  bended  a  party  which  invaded  our  provinces, 
and  it  %vas  strongly  suspected  that  lljey  were  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  troops  of  our  ally,  Scindiah*  Their  camp  is  at  Bagrode, 
half  way  between  Saugor  and  Bilseih,  a  diistrict  in  BopauL  1'he 
last  of  these  leaders  whom  we  i^hall  notice  is  a  remarkable  person 
named  Sheik  Dullah,  who,  though  only  commandhiga  small  mim- 
herof  followers,  has  rendered  himself  conspicuons  for  valour,  und 
daring  by  his  bold  incursions  into  Ber:ir,  a  ltd  his  dt^perale  attack 
on  the  garrison  of  Nagpuur  with  a  few  hundrc^d  horst\ 

Tliesc  ;ire  the  princi[)a!  Phidnrrie  adversaries,  wA  uf  the  British 
interests  in  tndia  atone,  but  of  the  tranquillity  urd  civilization  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Peninsula,  Social  order,  and  that  security 
%vbich  IS  necessary  to  human  happiuessj  are  incompatible  with  tlie 
existence  of  such  bands  of  robbers,  who  are  ev*:r  leady  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  any  evil-disposed  prhice  or  state,  or  of  themselves, 
under  th<^ir  own  fierce  captainn,  carry  desolation  to  the  hopes  of  the 
busbundmun,  and  misery  to  every  habitation  of  peaceful  man.  To 
ium  up  their  charactinv  though  wc  must  allow  lhi*t  they  are  brave, 
enterprising  and  vigilant,  patient  of  fatigue^  and  possessing  a  eon* 
fidence  in  their  individual  powers  much  lieyond  what  is  found  in 
tlie  genenility  of  the  natives  in  India,  these  fjualjties  but  render 
ihem  the  more  dangerou?,^  and  extend  the  measure  *>f  their  cruel 
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and  barbarous  ravigcs.  If  is  impossible^  also,  to  ivoid  percemtig 
ihui  with  30 toe  degree  of  discipline,  ihey  would  prove  ii  mojil  for^ 
iiiidable  iuslrument  in  tbe  hand  of  uu  able  and  ambilious  chief* 
^Yo  such  ati  eiiem^r  v;e  can  only  oppose  the  same  alertness  and  ra* 
pidity  of  movement^  \\hich  has,  in  several  recent  instances,  b*^en 
ho  successfully  fniplovfd*  'ITiey  are  now  tou  well  cimvinced  of 
llieir  iiiferioriiy  to  oirr  troops  ever  to  ri»k  a  baulci  and  nothing  ap- 
pean  oecessary  to  check  their  custontnn  inroads  but  the  same  per- 
leverMce  of  pursuit  on  aur  parts  which  U  exhibited  by  them  m 
their  retreat.  ITiey  must  be  followed  to  their  fa^^tne sties,  and  di** 
armed.  Small  as  their  aggregate  numhtri^,  even  when  taken  at  the 
highest,  must  be  ul lowed  to  be,  compared  with  the  n mount  of  the 
inililar)  power  nt»w  airuycd  aguinst  tlit^m,  and  singuloi'  as  it  may 
appeur,  that  tl»e  depredations  t>f  u  baud  of  fart^  or  fifty  thou- 
aand  freebotiierH  should  recjuire  a  i^ast  continent  to  ri^e  in  arms  for 
iheir  suppreifsion,  yet  the  descnption  which  has  been  given  of 
the  manner;*,  liubits,  and  cotn].»osrtioii  of  these  mercile!^  banditti, 
the  character  of  the  courury  ihrungh  \\\ik\%  their  warfare  is  car* 
ried  on,  tlie  loosentss  of  the  tenure  by  >vhich  ptuce  i<i  held,  even 
suioug  the  more  settled  and  civilized  of  our  ueis^hbours*  hi  India^ 
and  the  tendency  of  an)  disturbance  to  stir  up  anion*^  thoac  nations 
lh<!  eltmeuts  of  geueral  confusion — these  consitle  ratio  us,  joined 
with  th^it  of  our  paramount  duty  to  protect  the  peuctabk'  aiid  uu* 
urmed  mrlbouii  Mibjected  to  our  sway  from  havock  atid  outrmfe, 
ma)  render  it  uece^dary  for  tlie  Indjau  goveruiuent  not  to  de&isi 
frnrn  tbe  enterprise  which  it  has  been  compelled  to  utidertake, 
^litliout  haviiit^t  in  addition  to  the  iitiinediate  suppression  of  tbia 
pc'it,  providtrd  bv  exttnsive  cumbinationti  and  arraas^eineuts  ogat&st 
Uic  poa^ibility^or  at  least  the  near  rijsk  of  its  revival. 


(AllT.  XI*     Ihtiditii/kker  uf  en   Da^huk  holden  i  Grvnfttui  i 
Jtitette  177f>— 177^  '{/  Hans  Egede  Saabve,  forduni  ordiueret  I 
Missiomer  i  Claushavns  og  Chrtstianshaubs  di^trikter  im  Hognc- 
priKi^t  til  Udbve  i  Fyens  iiiift,     Odensee*     1817- 
LJANS  Egede  Saubye  is  the  grandson  of  the  weilAnowii  Ilaiis  i 
XX   Egede,  to  whose  employment  he  suceeeded,^ — and  nfter  a  re 
»idence  of  about  eight  years  in  Gri^enlaud  returned  to  Denmark 
and  became  a  village  pastor — bis  cure  is  ul  Udbve,  in  the  diocese 
of  FuneUi     A  visitation  wai  lately  held  by  the  bishop  of  thai  1 
dioce<«ei  during  w Inch  he  became  acqnaiiUed  bod»  with  our  audior,  I 
and  with  his  manuscript,  Mhich  he  couuidered  as  a  *  valuable  uie- 
tnoriar  of  the  *  Golden  Age  of  the  Greerilujul  missions  ;*  and  b\  ' 
I  his  recommendation  the  fragments  of  Saibye's  journal,  now  pub*  | 
'  lijfhed^  were  given  to  the  press*    Tlie  work  was  not  utiworthv  of 
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l>ie  pratectioii  of  the  Danii^h  prelate  ;  for  nhen  the  map  of  the 
world  13  spread  before  ibe  Scandiuavian,  he  may  point  with  aii 
honebt  and  Dcttiotial  pride  to  the  dreary  shores  of  GreenlaiKl  Un- 
intluenced  by  the  sdightest  prospect  of  temporal  advantage,  the 
Danish  niissionuries  abandon  ail  the  comforts  of  sociaL  Ufe,  nay,  the 
blessed  light  of  the  sun  itself;  but  supported  by  firm  yet  temperate 
zeal,  their  laboursi  become  a  calling  of  gladness,  and  their  task  of 
righteousness  frils  ihem,  amidst  their  hardships^  with  happiness  and 
content.  Nor  is  the  character  of  the  Northman  less  honoured^ 
though  m  a  distant  age  and  from  motives  widely  differing,  when  wc 
conlemphue  the  hardihood  and  fearless  spirit  Mhich  induced  the 
first  settlers  of  these  countries^  Erick  the  Red  and  his  compauions^ 
to  traverse  tlie  unkno\vu  and  dangeroiis  ocean^  until  at  length  they 
discovered  another  Thule  beyond  tiieir  own* 

It  appears  from  m\  account  of  Greenland,  published  not  long 
since  at  Copenhagen,  by  the  ^  Banque  Commissair  Collin/  who 
compiled  it  from  the  official  documents  of  the  Greenland  Com- 
pajiy,  that  in  the  year  1805,  the  two  districts  of  West  Greenland 
which  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  Company,  contained  six  ihou- 
sund  and  forty-six  native  inhabitants.  Population  is  on  the  increase, 
but  alowly;  and  Collin  supposes  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Green- 
land midlives  is  by  no  means  to  be  left  out  of  view,  when  we  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  causes  by  which  it  is  checked.  Almost  all 
the  Greenlanders  have  been  baptized,  and  very  few  heatliens  are 
found;  except  in  Upemavick,  die  northernmost  establishment,  and 
Julianshaab,  the  southernmost  one  ;- — ^so  that  their  national  divinity, 
Tongarsiikj  will  shortly  be  left  without  a  \otary*  According  to  the 
missioiiaries,  the  ideas  of  the  natives  respecting  Tongarsuk  were  ex- 
ceedingly vague.  Some  considered  him  as  a  spirit;  olliers  as  a 
man.  Some  held  that  he  was  immortal;  others,  (as  the  good 
Saabye  says,)  '  that  a  certain  noise  could  kill  him/  These  contra- 
dictory accounts  must  be  ascribed  to  the  misapprehensions  of  the 
misjiionaries.  False  religiom  may  be  absurd  and  foolish,  but  they 
are  consiitent  in  inconsistency;  their  articles  of  belief  are  always 
definite  ;  such  as  they  are,  the  idolater  rests  on  them,  nor  dues  he 
enfet^ble  his  fallacious  hope  with  doubt  or  uncertainty* 

MrXollin  speaks  rather  lightly  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
missions;  he  doubts  whedier  the  converted  Green  landers  have  im- 
proved much  in  morals,  or  whether  they  believe  less  in  witchcraft 
than  their  pagan  brethren.  Such  remarks  arc  not  made  in  fainiess* 
The  bank-commissioner  migtit  have  recollected,  tliat  a  thousand 
years  of  Christianity  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate  the  vestiges  of 
the  superstitions  of  pa^jau  limes  iti  his  own  country  :  and  ua  to 
morals,  it  will  be  well  if  the  ^^rvants  of  the  Greenland  Company 
exhibit  even  the  lumll  degree  of  improvement  which  he  allows  lo 
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the  naiivei.  In  Sasiby*;***  lime,  at  least j  their  agents  were  far  frori 
being  patterns  of  inoriitity  in  their  dealings  with  the  unsjuspiciouf 
iiuliveS'  The  measure  in  which  they  buuglit  the  whale  blobbet; 
from  the  Greenliinders  cantaiuet)  coe-third  more  ihan  it  ought,  and| 
not  contented  with  iJiis  mode  of  cheating,  the  knaves  used  to  iiiocle 
out  the  biiltani  of  the  tub,  and  plate  it  over  a  bt>le  dugf  in  the 
ground,  which  of  t'ourse  was  iirbt  filled  with  tlie  greasy  treasure 
fore  ihe  contents  n>»e  in  the  cask.  Saabye  add*^j  that  if  the  mi»- 
tioaariea^  m  the  protectors  of  their  flocks,  dared  to  expostulate  with 
tlie  servants  of  ihe  Company,  they  exposed  themselves  to  tlie  ill* 
^vill  of  these  important  characters;  and  he  himself  wasf  vilely  caluni- 
iijiited  by  them  on  hi*»  rctuni,  as  a  reward  for  his  benevolent  inter- 
ference. 

llie  Greenland  trade  is  of  some  consequence  to  the    Danes, 
The  imports  of  the  colonies  amount,  on  an  aventsfe,   to  85,00t> 
Danish  rix-dollars;  the  staple  exports  are  seal-skin^  and  blubber. 
Seals  are  caught  by  ihe  Greeiilanders  solely  on  their  own  account. 
The  whale,  as  a  royal  fish,  we  suppose,  is  divided  between  them  and 
thei  Company.   Till  the  year  U*04,  they  shared  it  equally;  at  present 
only  oiie*lhird  of  the  fish  belongs  to  the  Company,  and  the  remain^  J 
ing  two- thirds  reward  the  captor.    Formerly  the  whnle-bone  afforded  1 
considt'rabtc  ^ain  to  the  Green  landers :  but  now,  scarcely  any  market 
can  tjc  found  for  it,  as  the  beauties  of  Europe  liave  diveited  lliem* 
selves  of  the  defensive  armour  whielf  cramped  the  bodies  and  de-  i 
»t roved  tlju  health  of  their  grandmothers,     llje  seu  affords  the 
GreenlardiT  food  mul  merchandize — the  land  but  little  of  either. 
Instead  oi  employing  them  selves  usefully  on  the  coast,  during  the 
snumier,  ihey   preter  chasing  the  rein  dt^er ;    but  his  flesh  can- 
uot  be  prt-*ierved  for  winter  sjlores,  and  his  *fkin  can  only  be  em- 
I* ployed   in  making  *  fruentimmerbcenklceder/   which  ircmeiHlou^ 
►  Iieptasvlbbk^  as  we  find,  by  the  help  of  Wtilff's    '  Ord-bog,'  si« 
itiihes  *  bret'ches*  for  the  ladies/     Where  there  is  woman,  iher 
[is  vanity;  and  *  fruentimmerbeeiikht'der*  are  as  inucli  in  request  at 
Kirgartur:>uk  and  Omanarsuk  as  Ca^bmir  shawls  at  Paris. 

The  Giueuluuders  are  paid  in  goods  of  different  kinds,  which 
tare  diTiveretl  to  them  by  the  Company  aecordm||  to  a  fixed  tariff; 
I  But,  ill  the  year  IbOl,  a  circulating  meciium  was  partially  intm- 
rduced: — *  blest  paper-credit'  has  flown  even  to  the  hnis  of  GfKl- 
Tiaon,   where   the  *  i  us  pec  leu  r*   wa^  first  aulhonied  to  |ifty   the 
ihabitunts  *  in   bills  of  exchange  of  hh  and  seven  Danish  skit- 
lings  each.'     This  measure  has  b«en  a  real  benefit  to  the   GreeiH 
Imders;  it  hab  taught  them  prudence  and  eeouomy;  and  tht-y  are 
far  le>s  improvident  and  hasty  in  their  bargains  than  before  ;  the 
inspecteuri»  therefore  wi^h  to  e^itend  this  currency  to  the  other 
settlements. 
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The  Greetilanders  are  a  clear-headed  iiitelligent  people ;  ifiey 
can  all  read  and  wriie  their  own  language;  the  chief  btnt^fit  of| 
civilized  society  has  reachtfd  them,  while  its  vices  »nd  hn  uretched- 
tiess  reumiii  beyond  the  sea.  Saabye  kept  a  i>thool  every  dy>y] 
cxcv^pt  Sundays^  from  nine  till  two«  llie  children  tlockedtoilj 
milh  delighl,  and  he  us*ed  to  see  the  parents  carrying  the  littJe  oiiti  j 
to  and  from  die  school-bouse  through  the  deep  snow,  l*he  scbo- ] 
lars  could  all  reud  the  Greenland  language  currently  before  they  I 
Uere  twelve  years  of  age ;  Saahye  employed  ihem  in  copviogi 
'  Pontoppidan^  Explanation  of  the  Catechiani/  and  tliey  aiuusedf 
tliemselves  much  by  writing  ktters  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  hiin.! 
At  die  age  of  thirteen  they  left  the  school  and  were  con6rtned*       J 

Like  many  of  the  ^uieiican  and  polar  languages,  that  of  the] 
Green  lander:*  is  dijitiuguished  by  the  compleicity  of  its  structure  |> 
it  has  three  numbers,  and  the  duul  has  three  persons.     The  para-' 
digm  of  their  verb|  in  combination  with  the  various  per^ual  pro- 
;&ouns,  brancheii  into  an  nitinite  variety  of  farnis ;  and  each  primi- 
tive verbi  by  means  of  an  afBX|  gives  rise  to  a  hoj»t  of  derivative i^ 
extending  throuj^h  every  variety  of  action;  e.g.   Narpok^  when 
added  to  the  verb  which  sigtufies  to  wash,  causes  it  to  signiiy^  I 
*  he  does  nothing  but  v^asb**     Tarpok^  '  he  conies  for  the  purpose  1 
cf  wuahing/     Jekpokf  *  he  is  altuosl  about  to  waah/     Llarpok^ ' 
'  he  continuei*  washing.'     Karpok^  *  he  is  just  begmning  to  wash/  j 
This  is  continued  through  every  uiode  and  tense  and  person,     It] 
seems  an  instinct  in  man  to  pride  himself  upon  his  language,  jusi] 
as  ringing- bird^  take  a  pleasure  in  their  song.     The  merest  savage  f 
mocks  at  the  bt ranger  who  mispronounces  his  housebold  vvords« 
ITie  Greenlandeis  are  critical  observers  of  the  purity  of  their  lan- 
guage.    If  the  preacher  sins  agaitist  its  ujcettes  in  his  sermon,  tliey  | 
are  sure  to  correct  him  when  the  sieriice  is  over.     The  difficulty  of 
learning  the  language  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  missions,  as  ieveral 
years  elapse  belbre  die  missionaries  can  speak  it  with  tl u en cy  enough 
to  be  able  to  communicate  freely  with  their  parishioners. 

Before  the  jear  179^  there  were  ten  missionaries  in  Greenland^  I 
but  then  die  number  was  reduced  to  five.     During  the  last  war  ' 
all  comm  nil  [cation  with  DeninEtrk  was  cut  ofi'j  and  at  length  on« 
miasioiiary  alone  reniained  there.     The  stipeud  uf  these  good  ineti ' 

very  moderalc,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  limited  resources^ 
jiather  than  to  the   parsimony  of  the   Danish  government ;  it  i«  \ 
paid  to  them  partly  in  mofiey  and  partly  in  provisions,  but  their  ^ 
fare  is  coarse  and  scanty,  ai^d  tliey  suff'er  great  privations^  almost ' 
approaching  to  di;3tress.     Saabye  has  given  an  unutfected  }et  forci^ 
We  delincalion  of  the   feelnigs  of  the  missionary  and  hii  family  I 
iluring  the  long  and  lonely  Greenland  )ear.     They  have  one  bright 
[tpoch;  for  it  is  a  blithe  and  huppy  time  to  thani,  lAlien  tlte  ice  ti 
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mt9»  toon  flide  avaj  ;  the  Aip  saib ;  aai  the 
partfiH'  of  bis  toib  renaiB  bchioil,  aofitaiT  aai  foniilf  To  tlib 
tcaton  of  bittenie«  succeeds  the  glooB  of  the  pobr  wi^kt,  A 
few  dajs  lielbre  the  ebch  of  Noieaber,  Sttbye  sKd  to  dhah  the 
high  rocks,  from  mhcocc,  at  noon,  be  coald  jmU  see  the  warn  dUtf 
tbioiDg,  with  a  soft  and  pallid  l^bc,  and  thea  the  !■■  wmak,  and 
be  bade  farewell  to  the  eje  of  crealioa  vith  htasMMja  mmd  grief. 
A  dubious  t%rili«;ht  condooed  till  the  hegmmimg  «»f  Dtoeoibcrj 
ibeD  darkness  nded.  The  stream,  near  which  Sbdhjr^a  hone  was 
Moated,  roared  beneath  the  ice;  the  sem  dnhed  wmi  fnif  il  oivcr 
the  rocks,  bnrstinr  in  foam  againsl  bis  windows;  nnd  the  d^ 
filled  the  air  with  long  continued  moans.  His  ionmejs  at  Chrvt- 
mas  time  were  performed  by  moon-light,  or  mhisi  die  aeny  north 
light  danced  and  streamed  in  the  skj.  About  die  12th  of  Jamair 
tiie  rays  of  the  ruii^  sun  glittered  on  the  rocks.  He  rae,  bright 
in  radiauce. 

Breaking  the  lubber  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him 
With  all  bis  tires  and  travelling  glories  loaod  him, 
and  tlie  world  started  from  its  torpor.  The?  aUo  felt  a  ne%r  life 
within  them,  they  looked  forward  to  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
ship  from  Denmark.  *  We  even  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely.' 
*  Here,'  adds  Saabye,  (i.  e.  at  Udbye,)  *  we  know  not  how  to  prize 
the  daily  presence  of  the  sun,  because  we  never  know  his  absence. 
When  others  complain  of  the  short  December  days,  I  think  on 
Greenland,  and  thank  God  for  the  light  which  he  gives  us  here  in 
December.'  Ai  Sasrbye's  settlement  tb'S  polar  day  begins  on  die 
^th  of  May,  but  it  was  not  till  die  beginning  of  July  that  the  soil 
of  his  little  garden  was  sufficiently  thawed  to  enable  htm  to  sow  it. 
Great  labour  had  been  bestowed  in  making  the  ground.  The  thin 
ayer  of  earth  which  covered  the  rock  adjoining  his  bouse  was  not 
deep  enough  for  the  spade,  therefore  our  pastor  and  his  wife  brouoht 
good  mould  every  now  and  then,  which  they  carried  in  a  tub,  till 
ihe^  found  it  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  vegetation.  The  details  of 
Iheir  horticulture  are  curious.     Cabbages  flourished  remarkably 
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^vdl,  tnmips  ^rew  to  ihe  she  of  n  tea-cup  niul  Um  their  bitter  taste^ 
and  arqtiired  an  ai^rccubie  sweetitess;  but  SaaUve'a  carrots  Mere 
never  lurgcr  ihiin  the  stalk  of  ii  lobjicco  j>J|>e.  Celery  and  broad 
betns  wmM  not  grow  at  all ;  peas  ran  into  blouni,  but  it  ctid  not 
set;  the  barley  wa  a  killed  by  the  frost.  Vegetal  tan  was  uncom- 
monly rapid,  ^o  nujcb  for  e\utic!»>  Disco  i.^land  abuunda  %vith 
angelica,  whose  roots  afford  a  pleasant  and  sakibrious  fcioil ;  this 
plant  h  not  found  at  all  on  the  ishorci  of  the  havp  I  ho  ugh  it  h  caiii- 
mon  in  the  more  sontbern  hititudesof  Greenland,  The  Grtenlanders 
believe  that  a  certain  AugekoL  or  conjuror  came  to  settle  at 
Disco,  and  not  finding  a  supply  of  his  favourite  comJit,  he  towed 
Uie  island  front  the  south  into  ibj  present  tiitnation.  At  the  summer 
loUtice,  the  sun  at  midnight  seemed  to  be  o\  the  same  altitude  as 
be  h  at  noon  in  Denmark  in  the  month  of  December,  And  it  is  a 
glorious  spectacle  to  follow  bim  in  \m  unwearied  course^  circling 
again  and  again  around  the  heavens.  The  night  sun  imbeds  a  mild 
warmth,  and  yet  he  shines  with  a  broad  nnnutnral  glafe :  the  sky  i^ 
clear  and  the  air  calm*  On  the  contrary  when  he  is  at  Im  greattat 
altitude,  fogs  envelop  the  land,  the  air  is  sultry,  swarming  with 
lor  mentors  of  the  in.sect  tribes.  On  tiie  20tb  of  July  the  sun 
begins  to  dip  below  the  horizon;  at  first  bis  setting  is  scarcely  per- 
cepliblci  but  the  night  frosts  soon  increase,  and  remind  the  mii- 
sionary  of  the  approach  of  the  evening  of  the  year. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  mincralf^gy  of  Greenland*  Collin 
states  that  in  IHOG  an  experienced  mineralogist,  the  Berg-raad 
Gtseie,  undertook  a  %oyage  thither  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
this  hiatui.  He  drew  up  a  report  of  his  diiscoveries  in  south  Green- 
land, which  he  intended  to  transmit  to  Denmark,  but  the  vessel  by 
which  it  wa-H  sent  was  captured,  and,  as  M*  Collin  is  pleased  to 
ihtnky  by  an  English  cruiser-  Greenland  has  been  supposed  to  con- 
tain precious  ores.  The  early  navigators  listened  greedily  to  tides 
of  gold  and  silver.  There  is  not  a  greater  proof  of  the  increase  of 
sound  knowledge  than  our  comparative  inatteiHi<}n  to  these  me  la  Is, 
Luiid  says  that  the  widow  of  Captain  David  Danells  told  him  that 
her  husband  sheued  a  specimen  of  gold  ore  to  the  Greenlander** 
whom  be  brought  to  J3enmark»  and  they  affirmed  diat  the  same 
wai  to  be  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  mountains,  lliis  is  just  sueU 
a  story  as  we  should  have  expected  to  receive  from  a  captain*s 
widow.  Rich  specimens  of  copper  ore,  however,  have  been  sent 
from  Greenland  to  Denmark;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  llial  beds 
of  pit-coal  are  found  there.  'Hie  author  of  ibe  Speculum  Uegale 
pra ise s  t be  c os l ly  ni  a r b  1  e  < >f  G  ree nl and.  1 1  wa s  of  v a r io u s  co  1  ou  rs, 
red  and  blue  and  green.  These  variegated  rocks  are  prolmbly  situated 
on  the  eastern  ooait.  We  believe  that  only  white  marble  or  ala* 
baster  has  been  found  on  the  west  coast. 

u  H  '1  Saabye 


Saabye  suggests  a  jilan  for  explormg  Ei^t  Greenland,  wfaickh 
appears  could  be  carried  into  effecl  withonl  nmcU  diffic  ulty.  Il  k 
aim  pie  enough*  He  propases  thul  selUernenls  or  *  lugtM' should 
be  established  one  by  one  afoTig  the  we^^t  const  till  the  hue  reaches 
Statenhook  ;  ond  that  then  the  ^eukrs  should  turn  the  corner,  mtd 
iscend  the  e^i intern  coa^l  in  the  same  mmmer.  Wht^ti  S<iab>e  Hrote^ 
Juliunshaah  had  not  been  sellfed;  now  the  Dimes  have  an  outl.viit<; 
post  uven  at  Staienhook — half  the  line  has  therefore  been  fornied* 
rio  danger  U  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Greeiilauders  w  ho  inhnbit 
the  eastern  const,  ikime  of  whuni  occnsiunally  vbit  J  uitiju»iiaub» 
The  J^tterSf  whom  we  sliatl  sotm  nientjoii,  niiiy  be  ntore  territtc. 

ThorhallerseiVs  deM  rtption  of  the  ruins  *if  ihe  ancient  Norwcgmn 
buildings  nt  Juliiuiahuab,  and  at  other  spots  on  the  i^est  coast,  li 
now  before  m.  The  present  colotiis^t*  are  able  to  breed  cattle  at 
Juliin^haabt  though  not  at  the  mf>re  northern  settlenientt.  The 
Norwegian  houses »  or  the  roius  supposiied  to  Imve  bet-ii  Norwegian 
hotises,  are  geoenilly  3itualed  near  a  salmon  stream,  'I'he  waib  arc 
very  thick  and  tnasiy,  more  so  than  ihejr  her^ht  would  leem  to  re^ 

?uire^  We  tu'spect  that  the  courses  were  laid  wiihout  uiortar. 
h'tr  one  of  the  alrcams  at  '  Bals  revitr*  it  an  ancient  bridge,  con- 
aistin^  of  large  flat  sloneSj  *  which,  besides  forming  a  road  over  the 
atreHtnt  nuiM  have  beru  of  great  use  in  assisting  them  to  catch  die 
rtsh/  Eggcrs  a.'^sumed  that  the  numeroust  ve*lige»  of  buildings  at 
Juliaustiiiab  indicated  a  corresponding  population,  and  ihi»  was  otic 
of  the  chief  arguments  by  which  he  attempted  to  sustain  bis  para- 
doxical opinion  diat  East  Greenland  iv as  situated  ou  ihe  w*e»t  coast. 
WormsUoltlf  however,  hat*  ^hcwn  that  aueh  an  itiff rence  in  unwar- 
ranted* Many  of  the  mi  us  were  probably  only  inhabited  iu  the 
hunting  or  fishing  season.  Gibers  seem  to  huve  been  farm-housei 
or  cottages  equally  used  as  temporary  residences:  thin  he  eJucidalci 
by  explaining  djc  custom  of  Norway.  The  Norwegian  pc:jsant« 
are  tised  to  rfhil't  their  cattle  from  pasture  to  pasture  as  the  season 
advances  and  the  grass  is  consumed;  and  at  each  of  the  spring  and 
fiummer  grazing  farms^  which  arc  soinetimcs  at  a  consideruhltr  dis- 
tance from  one  anotb^^r,  ihey  have  a  dwelling  house  w  ith  suitable 
byres  and  yards.  ITic  scanty  herbage  of  Greenland  wouhl  render  it 
atill  more  necessary  t(»  adhere  to  this  course  of  farming;  and  thus 
buildings  would  be  multiplied,  alUiough  occupied  for  a  short  period 
only  in  each  year. 

Marks  of  husbandry  can  be  traced  in  the  soil,  and  the  grass  growi 
rank  round  the  unroofed  vvalls,  which  are  standing  in  silence  and 
solitude.  The  Greenlauders  yet  relain  some  remembrance  of  the 
former  indweller*  of  the  ruins  They  boast  that  their  mreslfirs 
overcame  the  *  Kablun^iet/  or  Eluropeaus;  ^nd  •  Pisiksarbik/  '  the 
plact  «f  bow-sbooting/  received  its  name  frota  that  iiar  of  detola- 
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tiorj.     Near  the  ruins  which  are  supposed  to  have  constiluted  th«' 

;  Norwegian  selllciiient  Aimarvig,  ihere  is  an  ancient  burial-place. 

'  Dead  meti's  bones  start  ihrcKigh  the  grai^sy  turf;  and  the  Green-- 

laudersi  know  that  ihey  are  the  bones  of  ihe  Northmen,  aud  they  yet 

^fear  to  disturb  ihern* 

Let  U4>n^>w  rec;d  the  ramantic  days  of  the  hardy  adventurers  who 
I  sleep  beneath  the  soil  of  Green  [and,  by  turning  Iti  the  life  of  Thor- 
I  fill,  the  stcp-i^on  of 'rher<;riin  OrraLet^n^  distinguyied  amongst  them 
'  Ibr  hiA  niist'ortuues  and  his  courag*?*  Like  many  of  the  heroes  of 
\  Iceland  his  adventures  were  transntitled  to  posterity  in  the  shape  of 
I  a  Sagti  of  gr«at  but  uucertwin  nnllijuily*  All  is  not  very  sooth  in  i 
*  these  Uiuratives  of  the  olden  time;  much  was  bcliefed  \*hlch  reaion 
I  vvould  reject  J  and  ThorgilTa  Saga  is  told  in  a  tone  of  fond  credulity  : 
l^et  the  onlline  of  the  story  may  be  considered  as  correct,  and  even 
I  it»  exfi^gerations  are  no  les^  illustrative  of  the  character  and  habits 
cif  the  warlike  compeers  of  the  Sea-kings  of  the  north,  than  die  trutli 
I  itself  coidd  he, 

ThorgiU  v\rt5  of  a  noi>le  family^  rich  and  powerfiiL  From  hii 
I  youth  npwtirds  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  prowess  against 
earthly  as  well  a^  ghmtly  foes;  and  when  Christianity  was  an- 
no a  need  in  leebnd,  Thorgill  was  one  of  those  who  tirst  became 
converts  to  its  doctrines.  Tliors;iirs  constancy  was  destined  to 
experience  many  trials,  and  soon  after  he  had  abandoned  die  errors 
of  his  ancestors,  he  dreamt  a  dream. — Thor  came  unto  him  in  the 
nightt  and  his  looks  were  awfuL— '  111  ha»t  ihnu  demeaned  thyself 
to  me,*  said  Thar: — *  Tliou  hast  cast  the  silver  wbieh  was  tnine  into 
a  stinking  pool;  but  my  wrath  shall  yet  reach  thee  for  thy  mis- 
deeds/— *  God  will  help  me,'  answered  Thorgill  ;^ — *  1  am  right 
glad  that  all  consorting  between  me  and  thee  is  now  at  an  eiid/ 
,  Tlmrgill  atvoke,  arwi  fimnd  dial  tlie  thr^ts  of  Thor  were  not  idle,  ^ 
he  anger  of  the  ^nd  hrjd  falkui  amongst  his  swine;  in  a  second 
nAmXf  whicli  trouhled  his  sleep  on  Ute  folloM'ing  nighty  Thor  re- 
^pelted  his  menaces,  and  was  again  defied.  That  same  night  ati  ox 
belonginj;  to  Thor|*iil  experienced  the  ire  of  the  tempting  spirit. 
But  on  the  third  in|iibt  Thorgill  slept  not,  he  w  atched  with  hjs  cattle, 
and  when  he  rennned  home  in  the  morning  his  body  was  all  Uvid.] 
and  bruised*  Tljorgill  told  nought  of  what  had  befallen  him  ;  butt 
the  men  of  Iceland  knew  well  that  Thor  and  'Iliorgill  had  wrestleil 
in  the  gloom.     And  bis  cattle  died  no  more. 

And  now  there  came  tidings  from  Erick  the  Red,  who  sent  greet- 
ings to  ThorgiU,  and  prayed  him  to  come  unto  him  in  Gxeetiland, 
}  Yhor^ill  wa^  happily  marriedn,  and  living  iu  ease  and  honour,  but 
the  message  of  Erick  was  welcotne  to  the  restle^^s  warrior.  He 
innoC^diately  determined  to  accept  Erick*s  bidding,  which  he  com- 
municated ta  Thoreyi  hia  faithful  consort*  Thgrey  did  not  tiiteii  to 
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ii  without  »n\iety  \  she  was  not  inclined  to  quit  her  hoine^  and  nhe 
attempted  to  dii^suade  her  hu&b^ind  from  the  euterprize.  *  My 
hciirt  misgives  me,*  smd  she,  *  atid  good  hap  ^vill  not  attend  us  :  but 
liettdt;  what  uiay,  wherever  you  go  1  will  folluw:' 

Thorgiil  placed  liis  propcrtj^  m  Iceland  under  the  miti««femen| 
of  trusty  fiicnd»^  and  eoiharked  with  his  family  and  folbweni. 
Jusituin,  the  ftister  father  of  Thorey,  with  his  wite  Thorgard,  con- 
sented to  slrafe  the  dangers  of  the  expedition,  and  Uie  iwtlve  sbvea 
of  Thorgiil  wore  dc!»tined,  as  he  thought^  to  assist  iitthe  cuhitufion 
oi  the  colony  wlnrU  he  uuemled  to  fomid,  little  anticipating  the 
m  In  fortune  of  which  ihty  weic  to  be  the  autliors. 

Now  it  chunccd  that  ThorgilT^  vestsel  was  forced  to  lie -to  in  the 
firth  of  Leirvog,  w  ailbg  for  a  fair  wind ;  and  in  the  nigbt  Thorgiil 
dreamt  a  dream.  There  came  nnto  liim  a  mighty  matt,  who  ^pake 
witli  anger j—'  III  wilt  thon  ipeed  on  thy  voyage  unless  thou  re* 
Humes t  to  my  faith ;  but  if  thou  wilt  a^ain  believe  in  me,  I  \^dl 
yet  gnurd  thee  from  evjl/ — *  I  reck  not  of  thy  rare,*  exclaimed 
Thorgiil :  '  my  w*ay  is  in  the  Imndof  Almighty  God /^ — And  Thor- 
giil awoke* 

A  fair  wind  rose^and  the  ship  sailed  out  of  ihe  lirtb;  bnt  whea 
ihey  had  lost  ^ii»lu  of  hnd  the  wind  dropped,  and  they  drifted  day 
afler  duy  tilt  meat  and  drink  began  to  fail  tliem  ;  and  tlicn  Tbor 
appeared  again  to  Thorgiil  and  taunted  hnn,  bnt  Thorgiil  nniwcred 
with  dt^tmnce.  Thorgiirs  comiianiouH,  thongh  they  knew  noihing 
of  \m  vision-*,  murmured^  and  said  it  would  be  well  to  make  oftermgii 
to  the  deity  of  \' ulhalla.  Tins  their  leader  forbade.  But  Thor 
appeared  to  him  for  the  last  time,  and  promified  to  bring  the  vessel 
into  a  safe  haven  uiihin  seven  days  if  he  would  believe  in  bitu. 
That  will  I  never  do, — was  the  answer  of  I'horgilL 

After  driftini;  some  days  longer  there  came  a  tempest ^  and  the 
vessel  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Greenland:  Thorgiil  now  felt  the 
deep  malignity  of  the  deuion.  Hie  shipwreck  took  place  £it  the 
close  of  autumn,  and  the  ice-covered  mountains  ro!ie  on  esicb  side 
of  the  bay  into  which  tlie  vessel  had  been  driven.  They  succeeded 
in  saving  some  of  their  provisions  from  the  wrecks  but  these  were 
soon  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  meal ;  und 
the  seals,  or  sea-dogs,  which  were  caught  by  llior^ill  and  his  com* 
panious  in  misfortune,  constituted  their  chief  food*  in  this  m'me^ 
rable  spot,  and  destitute  of  all  help,Thorcy  was  debfered  of  a  boy, 
lo  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Thortind, 

I'uh  came  on,— ilie  weather  was  fine  on  the  nmrning  of  the 
cheerless  festival ; — as  the  sun  rose  on  Yule-day,  it  seems  ihev  wTre 
not  within  the  polar  circle* — When  Thorgiil  and  his  men  went  out  a 
loud  scream  was  heard  from  the  nordi-west.  The  short  day  closed, 
anrl  ThorgiU  and  Thorey  retired  to  sleep.     *  Be  still  and 
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nigliUfuII,'  was  llje  warning  vvImcIj  Tliorgill  liad  given  to  liis  com- 
{istitiori  J  ostein  :nid  hi^i  foilpMeri^  *  and  keep  to  your  faith/  Much 
was  impiirted  by  this  counsel;  for  Thorgill  knew  of  the  sper.lral 
Iocs  wlu)  might  ajtsail  them.  J  ostein  and  the  rest  ramc  in  with 
noise  and  nitMriment^  and  at  length  ihcy  Inid  Uiemselvea  to  rest, 
when  a  J*jnd  knock  was  heard  at  ihe  door  of  the  hnt.  '  Good 
tidtngii!*  exclaimed  one,  and  rushed  out  of  the  Imt;  when  he  came 
in  attain,  he  was  ravirir:^  luati*  and  on  the  following  morning  he 
died.  On  ihc  next  day  the  knock  was  heard  again  at  the  door, 
and  another  of  Jostein's  meti  went  out,  and  fell  stark  ni;id^nud  died; 
but  just  hefure  he  gnte  up  the  ghost  lie  recovered  \m  ttits,  and 
tuld  tUeni  liow  he  saw  the  maii  wlio  died  yestennorn  tlitting  before 
hi 01.  And  then  a  pestilence  came  amongst  J osieiu*s  men,  and  six 
of  them,  together  with  J  ostein  himself^  died,  m\\\  were  buried  in 
the  frozen  snow.  After  Yule-tide  the  vampire  corpse;^  all  roie  out 
of  their  graves.  The  pcKiiIenee  broke  out  afresh,  and  Thor^erd 
and  all  the  survivors  of  J  ostein's  m^w  fell  sick  and  died  hcf(?re  ihe 
cud  of  the  month  Goe,  These  also  became  vampiies  in  their  turn, 
and  swarmed  day  and  night  about  Thorgill  and  his  followers;  they 
were  mostly  seen  in  that  part  of  the  hut  where  dipy  had  dwelt 
while  living*  At  length  Thorgill  i\\%^  die  bodies  out  of  the  snow, 
and  burnt  them  in  a  bale  fire,  and  the  living  were  then  at  rest. 

N  o  w  'r  i  I  o  rey  d  re  a  ni  l  a  d  rea  m  *  She  s  si  w  f  a  i  r  g  ro  vea  ai  id  fl  o  w  er  v 
gardens,  and  glurions  shapes  clad  in  Ijright  gaiujeiKs.  *  And  I 
lioj>e/  said  she,  when  she  tohi  it  to  Thorgill^  *  that  vie  shall  hoan 
be  freed  from  our  liardships/  *  Good  indeed  is  ihy  drean*/  an- 
swered Thorgill,  '  far  it  p<»intj*  thee  to  thiit  home  where  good  ^hul| 
alway  befal  thee,  and  where,  anjongst  die  holy  ones,  thy  spotless 
life  and  patient  sufferings  »hall  meet  %\ith  iheir  reward/ 

Thorey  often  besought  Thorgill  to  devise  some  means  of  esca- 
ping from  this  land  of  desolaiion,  but  he  answered  that  he  could 
lind  none*  One  day,  however,  he  said  that  he  would  go  tip  the 
ice-mountain  lo  see  if  tlie  ice  were  loosening  itself  from  the  land* 
which  he  did  with  his  companions  ThorHfJ\  and  Ae/,  and  Slack- 
urdf  leaving  Thorey  in  ihe  care  of  the  slaves.  They  eame  back 
Jit  the  afternoon,  and  as  they  approached  their  hut  they  observed 
that  the  boat  was  no  longer  dra%vn  up  on  the  land.  On  cniering 
the  rude  dwelling  it  was  empty.  Thorgill  now  appreheiided  that 
evil  had  happened*  They  sstood  still,  and  a  slight  convulsive  sob 
was  heard  from  Tliorey's  couch*  lliey  went  up  to  it  in  eager 
baste,  but  she  was  breathless,  and  the  little  child  was  still  sucking 
at  the  breast  of  tlie  corpse, 

Thorgdl  built  himself  «  canoe;  the  Ice  now  began  to  drift 
away  from  the  land,  and  liP  and  his  men  were  able  to  row  along 
the  coast  to  Salone.    There  they  remained  during  the  fcdluwmi^ 
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winter.  They  contiiiued  advancing  with  cnutian  ynul  they  reached 
i  part  of  the  roast  bordered  b^^  steep  icy  tTKHiulminSp  and  here  they 
drew  their  canoe  on  shore  and  pitched  their  tent*  Freih  trial* 
awtiited  them.  When  morning  dawned  the  canoe  had  disappeared* 
Thf>rgill  now  despaired  ;  but  at  night  he  was  visited  by  dremms  of 

i*oyfui  import;  and  he  knew  thai  better  fortune  was  near  at  hand.  A 
oud  voice  was  heard  summoning  the  Icelanders  to  receive  their  boat 
ag^in;  and  two  gigantic  women  were  seen  for  an  instant  by  the  Ice- 
landers, then  disappearing  :  tliese  beings  had  i^arried  off  the  canoe, 
and  by  diem  it  was  restored,  And  in  this  frail  bark  Tl^orgill  and  hi* 
men  coaiied  a!ong^  till  at  length  they  reached  tirst  some  straggling 
tents,  the  dwelling-place  of  one  uho  had  *  forl'eilcd  his  law/  and 
then  the  setllemenls  of  Erick  the  Red,  the  main  Icelandic  colony- 
The  remaining  adventures  of  TborgilL  though  highly  inlereHting^ 
are  beyond  our  purview^  and  therefore,  to  borrow  the  usual  phrase 
of  the  Icelandic  historians  when  their  personages  make  their  eiit, 
'  he  now  goes  out  of  the  Saga/ 

That  Tliorgitl  Orrabt-cn  was  really  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.  With  respect  to  the  marvels 
with  which  the  S:i|ja  is  cmbeliished  or  disfigured,  they  are  such  as, 
in  an  a«;e  of  crednluy,  arive  out  of  natural  causes  and  the  workings 
of  the  human  nund.  Of  these  none  are  more  rredihle  in  thtir  waj- 
th^n  liie  ominous  appearances  of  the  thundering  deity :  they  give 
a  lively  and  strong  attfstaiioti  of  the  inward  strttggtes  with  which 
our  hero  received  I  he  new  faith,  at  the  same  time  that  they  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  conversion. 

Ilie  gigantic  wiimen  .seen  by  Thorgill  are  perhaps  magnified 
in  no  small  di?j;ree  by  tht?  ml*ls  of  Greenland  ;  hut  they  may  be 
conjectured  to  have  be* n  the  wives  or  sisters  of  the  cannibals  of 
Egedc,  a  people  akin  to  tht-  JtHttr$^  so  oftett  mentioned  in  the 
Icelandic  luldus.  By  tht-  folbwets  of  Odin,  the  Jatien  were 
represented  as  a  race  of  s.ivages  towering  in  ht  i^iht  above  the  rest 
of  men.  They  dwelt  in  caves, ^  forming  no  couHnunity,  hut  dis- 
persed in  single  families;  they  lived  by  iishhig  or  the  chaie,  but 
they  despised  the  food  thus  earned  when  huuian  t)esh  could  be  pro- 
cured, which  they  considered  as  a  greater  delicacy.  Jotunhtrim, 
their  rhief  seal,  was  a  large  tract  situated  in  the  very  north  of  A^ia, 
incKidLni^  tlic  Siberiiin  coasts  of  the  frozen  ocean  and  the  adjoimtrg 
countries,  stretching  westward  as  far  as  Fimnark,  and  btiiinded  on 
the  east  hy  the  liver  Oby ;  IJiough  thi?  Jwtters  frequently  wandered, 
both  to  the  east  and  west,  far  beyond  each  frontier. 

Utider  the  nan>e^  of  lliursi  and  HrymthesHe  they  were  also 
Jbtind  dis[)eraed  amidst  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia  where  tliey 
Jong  continued  the  hatred  and  terror  of  the  more  civilized  Asi, 
by  wbom^  like  the  other  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  uorth>  they 
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were  invested  with  s  supernatural  cliaracter.     Such  was  tlie  giint 
Thr3  m  fram  whom  'llior  recovered  hi;*  hammer;  and  who,  stripped 
of  iabltf  was  probablv  onlj  a  grieslj  savage^ 
'  High  on  a  mound  in  hsiughJy  slate 
Tlirym  ilie  king  of  iht;  Tliursi  sale. 
For  his  dogs  he  was  twisting  chains  of  gold. 
And  trimming  the  manes  of  his  coursers  bold,' 

We  shall  nnt  at  present  enter  iiiio  Ote  qurstion  of  the  afRntlj 
between  tlie  tremendous  Jxlters  ^ud  the  modem  Hussian^;  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  people  of  Jotoulieim  extended  themstl^eK, 
after  passing  the  Ohy,  along  the  north -eastern  coasts  of  /\aia,  and 
that  they  crossed  over  to  America,  !?lill  keeping  on  the  frozen  Hhores, 
till  at  length  they  reached  Labrador,  the  Jkllnlland  of  the  Ive^ 
landic  navigators;  and  fnnn  this  country  they  might  cross  int» 
Greenland.  Thin  itinerary  has  been  marked  out  for  live  giants  by 
Professor  Thorlacius,  a  learned  Icelatidf  r,  descended  from  Thorgill 
""Orrabecn,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  publication  of  ThorjtilTs  Saga  ; 
but  it  must  be  received  as  mere  guess  work,  perluips  as  a  learned 
dream;  for  the  migration  of  the  Jaatters  can  oul)  have  taken  place 
when  the  American  continent  received  its  inhabitants  from  the  old*r 
portion  of  tlie  sjlobe.  Haabye  tells  us,  almost  in  lite  words  of  his 
grandfather,  that  he  has  known  Greenlanders  who  affirmed  thai  they 
had  been  far  up  the  eastern  coast  where  tWy  saw  ludeous  bearded 
men  of  uncommon  height,  *  who  without  doubt  are  caunibaU/ 
Professor  Thorlacius  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Ja^tters  have  yet  a 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  Greeidand.  This  is  a  suppo^iitjon 
coinciding  in  some  measure  with  Egede's  accounts^  m iih  which  the 
Professor  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted j  and  is  groinided  upon 
the  following  facts  :  implements  of  wood  of  unusual  rnagnilnde, 
amongst  others  a  walking  staff  tit  to  support  the  steps  of  a  tottering 
giant,  have^  as  they  say,  been  cast  by  the  sea  on  the  sliores  of 
Iceland  ;  together  with  fragments  of  vcs!iels  of  strange  and  unusual 
construction,  of  which  the  planks  are  neither  faitcned  together  with 
whalebone  like  the  boats  of  the  Greenlanders,  nor  sewed  together 
with  sinews  according  to  the  cu^stom  of  the  l^planders^  but  fast* 
ened  by  wooden  pins,  and  all  of  which  are  attributed  to  these  scat- 
teted  descendants  of  the  ancient  foes  of  the  A  si* 

These  accounts  come  rather  in  a  questionable  shape,  yet  it  is  jcitt 
possible  that  the  northern  hemisphere  may  have  its  Patagonians  as 
well  as  the  southern  one:  besides  which, nature  seems  to  have  sported 
in  gigantic  creations  in  the  vichiity  of  the  polar  circle.  'lite  north 
pale  is  the  holy  mountain  of  the  eastern  nations^  tlie  fabulous  Meru 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  Kt/f  of  the  Arabian  mytbologists,  and  |>er- 
haps  the  real  prototype  of  the  Grecian  Olympns.  It  is  in  ages 
anterior  to  hbtory  that  we  must  seek  the  origia  of  these  opinions. 

May 
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May  not  the  Hindoas  have  been  induced  to  gUe  the  Norili  Pole 
to  •  BraniRb^  god  of  gods,  widi  four  faces,  greatest  of  ihosje  wlio 
know  the  Vedas,'  in  coui$er|iictic€  of  the  aivfui  and  unfiarullded 
vividtieis  of  the  appartiions  uf  the  Aurora  Bortalb  on  the  coa&ti 
of  ihe  Frozen  Ocean  between  the  mouths  of  llie  Jeubri  and  i\ic 
Leiiaf*  Gmd'm'j*  description  of  il  as  st^ii  there  is  exceethtigtj 
nemarkable*  llic  s\miUi  and  dickering;  beams  nf  eliiereal  Jight  run 
m  the  north,  muiuplving  ilieiiiseUes  aruund  and  darting  across 
^the  heavens  witli  incredible  swift uefs,  tdl  they  assemble  in  ihe  ^enitJi. 
'llic  enlin?  !>ky  glitters  and  sparkles  with  lub}  and  sa]fplure  and  golden 
fire.  Beautiful  as  the  appearance  is,  no  one  C4U  see  it  for  the 
first  tini£  without  terror.  It  ih  ucconipanied  with  loud  hi^sini^  mud 
crackling  noises,  resembling  the  discharge  of  the  loudest  fireworks. 
The  wild  beasts  are  alariiie^jf  the  dogs  howl  and  crouch  on  tbe 
ground^  and  the  Osliack   hunter  exclaims,   *  Sjiolocbi  chodjat!* 

*  Ttie  spirits  of  tlje  air  are  rushiug  by!'     Gmeliu  calls  thi^  tract 

*  the  very  hirtb-place  of  the  .Aurora  Boreal  is*'  In  other  words  one 
of  the  electric  poles  of  the  globe  is  situated  there,  Smh  plieno* 
menu  may  well  have  led  to  the  belief  that  Meru  was  the  home  of 
the  gods,  where  ibey  dwelt  enthroned  in  light  and  power. 

Kaf,  according  to  the  Arabiuus,  was  once  inhabited  by  the  prea- 
damite  lungs,  a  primeval  race  of  gigantic  and  monstrous  form«  who 
have  yielded  the  world  to  the  sons  of  man*  These  traditions  were 
afterwards  applied  to  ilie  Caucasian  ranges:  but  in  truth  they 
point  tis  10  the  North  Pole,  the  centre,  as  it  werep  of  races  of  ani* 
mals  of  appalling  hulk.  The  whale,  the  sea-snake,  in  whom  perhaps 
we  recognize  tbe  serpent  of  iMidgard,  and  the  kraken^yet  encumber 
its  waves;  while  the  adjacent  continaits  are  heaped  with  the 
bleached  bones  and  frozen  carcasses  of  ilie  mammoUi  and  tlie  me- 
gILtherion  ^  and  the  feathers  of  gigantic  birds,  the  prototypes  of 
the  roc,  tlie  simorgh,  and  tbe  garuda,  who  once  soared  above  the 
eternal  snow*  lliere  h  no  spot  on  the  globe  in  which  these 
relics  of  former  creation  are  ec]ually  copious  as  in  I  but  portiou 
of  Asia  which  was  deemed  by  tbe  Asi  to  be  tlie  country  of  the 
giants:  the  Siberian  never  sinks  a  well  without  discovering  the 
tusks  or  bones  of  tbe  arctic  elephant  or  rhinoceros.  The  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  are  described  by  Adams  as  altuost  coin- 
posed  of  the  bones  and  borus  of  the  mammoth  \  and  remains  of  the 
same  species  are  very  abundant  in  those  latitudes  of  America  mto 
which  the  Jitters  are  supposed  to  have  strayed.     Widiout  laying 
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any  great  stress  upon  these  coincidencef,  thay  are  Niifficieatly  rc- 
inarkuble.  The  discoveries  of  moilorri  science  seem  olmost  to 
enable  iJSi  to  lift  up  the  ancient  veil  of  allegory  and  fable. 

The  scenes  preseirted  by  the  arctic  svorld  are  sqcIi  m  tend  to 
e«$it  the  fancy  and  mnirish  the  superstitions  of  untutored  man.  In 
the  thirtcentli  century  the  wonderi  of  Greenland,  its  monsters  of 
the  deep,  and  it?  floating  icy  mouatains^  drew  nmny  a  Norvve*rian 
thither,  anxious  to  verify  the  strange  tales  of  the  wayfarer  wlio  had 
returned  from  this  distuut  region.  Their  rude  philrii^ophy  was  ex- 
ercised in  contemplation,  mnl  die  i^olutions  tvhich  ihey  allempted 
of  thes^e  marvels  forin  an  entertaining  pt>rtion  of  tluir  deM:riptioni« 
The  north  pale,  said  they,  is  the  extremity  of  the  world,  and  the 
northern  aurora  tlashes  from  the  fipbere  of  fire  which  surrounds 
the  globe.  The  wonders  of  the  polar  ice  are  detailed  M  Jingth 
in  the  Speculum  Regale,  in  which  the  inquirer  is  told  that  there 
is  more  there  than  in  ull  the  world  besides.  When  that  work  was 
compiled,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Ihirteenth  century,  the  barrier  had  already  begun  to  accumnlute 
round  the  ea!»tern  coast.  *  It  (the  ice)  hes  more  towards  the  north 
or  nordi*east  than  towards  the  south  or  south-we^t  or  west  ;*  and 
many  ships  had  then  perished  by  being  entangled  in  it* 

The  ice  offers  many  strange  plienomena,  which  deserve  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  a  philosophical  observer.  As  recounted  by  the  na»i* 
gator,  with  all  dieir  terrors  yet  fre^h  in  his  recollection,  they  evi* 
dently  formed  the  foundation  of  many  a  romantic  tale  of  the  middle 
ages.  According  to  SaabyCj  the  ice- inlands  possess  an  attractive 
power,  so  that  I  urge  ships  are  driven  against  ihem,  if  they  do  not 
take  the  precaution  of  remaining  at  a  proper  distance.  Others 
may  calculate  whether  it  is  probable  that  a  ship  can  gravitate 
lovvartl>i  an  insulated  mass  of  ice  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may^  it  nuist  be 
recollected  that  tliere  is  generally  a  current  setting  in  towards  the 
ice,  which  at  least  produces  the  appearance  of  attraction.  These^ 
tnnslucent  and  attractive  islands  remind  us  at  once  of  the  mountaim 
of  adamant  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  of  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
of  Duke  ErucHi  of  Bavaria,  llie  fantastic  shapes  and  hrrlliani 
colours  assumed  by  the  ice  are  well  known  ;  from  these  we  Intve  the 
Tables  of  palaces  of  ^em*»  and  diamonds,.  The  mountain  of  glass 
upon  whieh  Brvnhilda  was  placed  by  her  father^  and  from 
which  her  suitor  Sivard  the  Swift  brought  her  down,  was  probably 
modened  in  the  lay  of  the  'minstrel  from  an  arctic  ice- island* 
The  moutli  of  the  hay  *  Witte  Blink*  is  even  crossed  by  a  tre* 
aitJidous  gla*iy  bridge,  reaching  from  shore  to  shore  ;  tlie  largest 
shipi  might  sail  through  its  huge  arche<(.  This  fasry  structure  gleamt 
like  the  aurora,  and  the  '  ice  blink'  is  reflected  afar  into  the  air* 
Sound  is  conducted  and  multiplied  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 

ice. 
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ice.  Unfrozen  water  is  an  exceileiit  cooductor  of  the  acoustic  n- 
brations;  does  it  retain  that  property  when  frozen  h  Whilst  row- 
ing hy  the  foot  of  an  ice-island,  the  boatman  speaks,  and  his  words 
return  to  him  re-echoed  in  distinctness  from  the  lofty  summit  of 
tlie  floating  crystal.  But  this  echo  is  a  voice  of  danger ;  if  the 
ice  be  porous  or  ^  rotten,'  it  is  so  shaken  by  the  vibration  that  large 
masses  are  brought  do^n  by  the  sound ;  and  the  fragments  often 
sink  the  boat  of  the  unfortunate  mariner.  For  this  reason  the 
Greenlanders  observe  a  strict  silence  when  they  are  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  ice-islands.  Saabye  enumerates  several  fatal 
accidents  which  took  place  during  his  stay  in  Greenland,  when  this 
caution  was  neglected.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  Swiss 
guides  are  said  to  prohibit  the  traveller  from  speaking  in  die  Alpine 
passes,  lest  the  sound  of  bb  voice  should  dislodge  the  over-i)eetling 
avalanche.' 

If  Thorgiil  and  his  surviving  companions,  brooding  over  their 
misfortunes  amidst  tlie  solitude  and  desolation  of  Greenland,  en- 
feebled by  hunger  and  disease,  saw  the  dead  men  rising  and  syvarm- 
ing  routed  tliem,  the  apparitions  in  one  point  of  view  are  not  desti- 
tute of  credibility.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Jostein  and  the 
others  did  not  become  ghosts  but  vampires ;  endued  with  a  porten- 
tous and  demoniacal  vitality,  like  her  who  haunted  Thaiaba  the 
Destroyer. 

*  Oneiza  stood  before  them.     It  was  she. 

Her  very  lineaments,  and  such  as  death 

Had  changed  them,  livid  cheeks  and  lips  of  blue. 

But  in  her  eyes  there  dwelt 

Brightness  more  terrible 

Than  all  the  loatbsomcnesst  of  death.' 

Whether  it  be  an  indigenous  superstition,  or  the  introduction  of 
tlie  old  Scandinavian  settlers,  the  belief  in  vampires  is  yet  very  pre- 
valent in  Greenland.  Captain  Martin  Jansen,  who  was  wrecked 
'on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  \111,  tells  us  that  the  natives  were 
<lreadfully  terrified  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  body  of  Boje 
Uenricson,  who  was  buried  amongst  the  rocks.  Ttiey  scarcely 
dared  to  go  out  of  doors,  and  they  feared  that  many  of  them  would 
die.  When  tlie  Greenlanders  kill  a  witch  they  tear  out  the  heart 
of  the  victim  and  cut  it  in  small  pieces.  If  this  ceremony  is  neg* 
lected  they  fear  that  she  will  rise  again  and  avenge  herself;  and 
when  an  angekok  is  buried,  certain  ceremonies  are  performed 
to  prevent  the  rising  of  the  corpse.  'Amongst  the  Icelanders 
the  vampire  was  as  often  seen  as  an  incorporeal  ghost,  and  a 
aeries  of  adventures  very  similar  to  those  told  in  the  life  of 
Thorgiil  Orrabeen  may  be  found  in  the  abridgment  of  the  Eyr- 
biggio  Saga. 

Ill 
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III  Europe  the  terrors  excited  by  theie  horrid  visitunts  seem  Ut 
be  now  alniotit  f;ecuJiar  to  tlte  nations  of  SclnvouMii  rifte,  or  to 
eucli  as  are  in  im mediate  lonuct  Hith  tliem.  *i1»e  liUlciry  *4  *n|jer- 
blition  witi  iil\%uv^  h^  un  iinpurt;]ttt  cl)apter  in  tha  great  hi^ttit y  of 
the  Ijuiuaii  iniiLd,ui»d  it  svotdd  be  well  to  iuquireima  the  i^rouiids  of 
tins  nio^t  \\'\U\  and  abMird  belief.  We  know  liul,  \\hc:ther  tt  Um 
been  noticed  ihut  sf^ectral  visitations  genera Ky  ucconipatiy  u  plague 
or  pesiilenre.  Hie  vumpire*t  of  Iceland  and  of  Greenland  pre- 
ceded auepidemy*  Equatly  ominous  were  the  i»piriis  which  in  the 
lime  of  Jiihinjiaii  *  were  seen  in  human  shape  to  intrnde  into  the 
society  of  men,  alter  which  a  most  fearful  pestitence  followtd,  and 
M"ho80€ver  was  tonclied  by  any  of  them  most  assuredly  died/ 
During  the  great  plague  in  tlie  sixth  year  of  Con^tantine  Coprony- 
niuM  *  many  imagined  that  they  auw  hideous  shapes  mixing  in  hoinan 
converse/  or  entering  Ijousest  and  .itriking  tijose  who  weie  destined 
to  depart.  It  was  believed  at  Constantinople  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  perhaps  it  still  in  an  article  of  popular  belief  there,  thai 
a  gigantic  female  fipectrc  stalks  through  the  streets  before  the 
commencement  of  a  plugne;  and  the  chariot  of  death  rolls,  at 
mid  nighty  before  the  dwelling  of  the  Breton  peasant^  who  knows 
liis  fate  is  fived  when  he  hezirs  its  mournful  sound. 

In  England  vampires  seem  to  have  been  loiig  forgotten;  but  in  the 
lime  of  VVilliam  of  Newburgh  they  were  well  known  ;  and  here  ngaiii 
they  were  found  in  connection  with  a  pestilential  disease.  Such 
was  the  corpse  which,  as  William  learnt  from  Arthdi^ucon  Slejiheiip 
rose  in  the  town  of  Buckingham ,  to  the  great  annoyance  uf  the 
townsmen,  whom  be  assaidled  in  noon-day*  At  tbe  same  time,  savi 
the  monk,  an  event  of  a  like  nature,  and  equally  ptodigiuus,  took 
place  in  tbe  northern  parts  of  England,  at  Bei  wi^k  upon  IVerd. 
A  dead  niiser^  iJito  whose  corpse  Satan  bad  entered^  rant  bled 
ihrougb  the  town  at  night,  but  laid  biniself  quietly  down  ^g;jin  be* 
fore  break-of-day  :  bis  vagaries  ivere  ^.topped,  as  hi  oilier  cases 
of  tins  sort,  by  cutting  the  body  in  pieces,  and  cf>n>iginiig  it  tct 
the  flames.  And  the  rising  of  these  vampires  was  immediately  foU 
lowed  by  a  dreadtui  plague,  ubieh  ra^^ed  with  un|jrecedented 
violence  throughout  every  part  of  Englatid*  In  the  sanie  manner 
the  epidomy  at  Trantenavia  in  Bohemia  was  ascribed  to  tbe  maJ  g- 
nant  inHuenee  of  one  Stepbanus  Hubnerius,  who  in  bis  life-time 
bad  heaped  together  innumerable  richer.  *  Pje^ently  afier  hii 
decease,  which/  as  John  Hey  wood  tells  us,  *  was  observed  widi  the 
celebration  of  a  most  costly  funeral,  his  sjK^ctre  or  tihadoWf  m  the 
iame  habit  which  be  wa»  known  to  viear,  bein>^  i^h^ef  was  seru  to 
waike  in  the  streetes  of  the  city,  and  &»  many  **f  hi%  acquaintance, 
or  others,  as  he  met  and  offered  in  the  way  of  salutation  to  em- 
bmce,  hu  many  eitlier  died  or  f«)l  into  sooie  grievous  or  dangeroiti 
disease  jmiii«dmtely  afitr/ 
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Ei^ampks  o(  iliis  nature  miglit  be  cusWy  multiplied ;  but  iic  have 
given  more  lliiui  enough  to  *hew  ih:it  previously  to  the  attnck  of  the  m^ 
pbigue,  or  oiher  tpidonHcul  di!iea»c3,  a  teuiporary  deltriuui  ^eue-l 
iJ-ullv  eflVcti  those  in  whom  tlic  malady  is  lurking,  or  who  are  pre- 
Ji.v|t<]si-d    to    receive    the   coittagion*       \\  luUt    thi*i  luil]uciniiiiDi] 
luau  it  conjures  iip  llit:  jtptTlres*  of  the  dt?ad  btfore  itiem. 

Our  wt'ieiititic  readers  w  ill  receive  with  indulgence  the  observa- 
jous  which  we  huve  added  in  Atteuiptiug  to  ehicidale  I  lie  Wiindenj 
[of  Tlion;drH  Saga*     They  know  that  the  miracles  of  the  monk, 
[>rlhetaleii  of  the  vitby;e  H reside,  are  nut  to  he  wlu^lly  or  li^jstik  re- 
tell d  bj  tlte  pfiiloi'Ophicid  inquirer.     Tlwy  now  command  the  elt?c- 
^Iric  aura  which  gk-amed  with  por  lento  tut  lustre  on  ilic  point  of 
hlie  luiice,  or  burnt  round  the  helmet-crest^  the  omen  of  dt-fe^t  or 
Ithe  hmhinger  of  victory.     By  them  is  trnced  the  eccetitric  path  uf 
f*he  sione  which  fell  from  heaven  itself  in  the  d^\%  of  the  awcsstrickeii 
chronicler*     Truth  is  often  to  be  learnt  frtun  the  liar,  and  irisdom 
the  fooL     Sn^ieratitioii  may  give  a  fid§e  colouring  to  facts^ 
lignurauce  mny  distort  them;  but  on  the  whole^  pyrrhouism  and 
cepticism  oppoie  greater  obstJicles  to  the  kmiwled^je  of  nature 
Itlian  credulity.     We  may  not  be  able  to  unlock  the  casket  ai  our 
llirst  atteuipe,  but  because  we  are  ao   foiled  at  lir^t|  sbuulcl  wt 
Jierefore  cast  the  key  despitcfully  into  tJie  deep  f 


I^RT,  XII. — Invesfigalion  of  the  Come  of  Emier^  IBIB^  heing 
appoint td  to  be  reichrated  on  a  IVrortg  ^f^ifs  *^€*  ^f.     By  a 
Member  of  the  UtnversJty  of  Ostford. 
IT3  V  the  dctiuition  given  in  ihe  Tables  and  fiules  prefijce*!  to  the 
I X-F  *  BoQit  of  Common  Prayer/  *  Easter- day  is  always  the  first 
I  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  happens  upon,  or  next  after>  the 
l^ist  day  of  March;  and^  if  tbe  full  moon  happens  on  i  SumJay,  j 
|£a9ler-day  is  the  Sunday  after/     This  full  moon  is  given  in  the  j 
mbles  ou  die  21  si  of  March;  according  to  wUicli  Sunday  the  'Z'Zd 
If 8  Easter- day  ;  but»  as  appears  by  the  Nautical  Almanack,  the  real  { 
I  full  moon  happened  on  Sunday,  March  'i^d,  and  theref<»re,  accord*  | 
ping  to  the  above  deiiuition^  Easter- day  should  have  been  tixed  for  the  { 

From    the  well-knoivf^  accuracy  of  astronomioil  ob9er\'atiofi», 

[the   occasion   of  this   inconsistency  is,    of  Course,   attribntcd  to 

tome  error  in  the  ecclesiasticai  method  of  coniputation.     Without 

any  atlen»pt  to  point  out  the  precise  nature  of  the  errur,  it  bus*  been 

supposed  that  the  *  Tables  and   Kules  for  fiudujg   Easter'  w^re 

^^Ifiginally  constructed  on  a  fal*e  princijde,  aud  bawe  at  len^^lh  failed 

lili  liie  object  for  whirh  they  were  iuteiuled. 

Anxious  to  ohlaiu  souie  more  saiiHtmiory  account  of  i  fact  to 
jnerully  iulerestmg,  wc  took  up  the  pamphlet  befme  us,  hop 
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fiom  iM  tillcj  tnd  ihe  respectuble  source  wlience  it  proft^ssedly 
cumeH,  to  see  llic  matter  iit  once  *t:t  Bt  rest,  and  the  putilic  In- 
stnict€^  in  Uie  true  i^tale  of  the  ca^e.  Gieul,  however,  wa»our  dlai-^ 
uppointmeut  wht-i^  imtesid  of  a  corrttct  stutemeiit,  ^e  JoiinrJ  a 
mere  repetitioti  i^i  the  iniputed  fabe  priiicipie  in  the  ori«*iiial 
construction  of  Ibe  TabWa — rendered  indeed  more  intricate  and 
contused  by  the  hitrodnctioti  of  another  fact  \vhich  ha&  no  con^ 
nexion  whatever  widi  tljc  Mibjcct,  nanicKj  the  disagreement  be* 
tween  our  conipulcd  year  and  the  true  periodic  tirne  of  the  nun. 

Leaving  dies^e  niisreprescntalions,  (from  the  consideration  of 
which  our  readers  could  4ierive  no  benefit  whatever,)  we  shall  pro* 
ceed  to  an  exHiniuatiuu  of  the  method  on  which  the  '  Rules  fur 
tindiug  Easter'  are  constrncted;  from  %ihich  it  wdl  ap{>ear  that  iti 
their  nature  they  are,  and  always  were  known  to  be,  hable  to  the 
iuaccurucy  of  giving  lire  full  njoon  on  a  day  difTerent  from  that  de- 
tennined  by  astronomical  observation  \  and  that  this  inaccunicy, 
Hith  the  accidental  concurrence  of  another  fact,  namely,  that  the 
lutter  of  the  two  days,  thus  diU'erently  determined,  fatU  on  a  Sim- 
day,  has  occasioned  the  incorrect  appoiutoieiit  of  Easter  in  tlie 
present  year. 

h  was  discovered  by  Meton,  an  Adienmn  astronomer,  that,  after 
niaeietin  years,  the  moon  completes  iwu  hundred  and  thirty-five 
lunatiur^s,  anti  returns  again  to  it^  changes  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month  ;  which  term  of  mneteen  years  is  therefore  culled  the  Meto- 
nic  or  lunar  cycle,  if,  in  the  first  year  of  tliis  cycle,  alt  the  davi 
on  which  the  full  niootm  happen  be  marked  throughout  tbe  calen- 
dar with  the  number  1^  in  the  second  ve&r  with  tbe  number  %  and 
»o  on  progressively  to  the  nineteenth,  or  last  year,  with  the  num* 
ber  ll>,  theda)s  on  which  the  full  momM  liappen,  for  any  given  year 
of  tt  succeednig  cvcle,  will  be  found  by  looking  to  what  days  in  the 
caleudur  lite  number  of  such  ytsir  is  prefixed.  These  nineteen 
numbers,  tbus  polniing  out  the  days  of  all  the  full  moons  in  th& 
year,  and  especially  that  full  ixioon  on  wliich  Easter  depends,  hav- 
ing been  printed  in  character!i  of  gold,  are  denominated  *  Golden 
lumbers/ 

In  process  of  time  it  appeared  ihet  ihe  cycle  of  the  moon,  or  the 
term  of  two  hundred  and  ihirty-five  lunations,  is  less  than  nineteen 
average  Julian  years  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  m%  hours 
by  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ;^  and  when  this  progressively  increas- 
ing disagreement  amounts  tu  a  day^  the  Gulden  Numbers  would  of 
course  cease  to  give  the  true  day  of  the  full  moon,  unless  they  were 

dnvi  Itrs*  tXny%  lift.     ^      ^     ^ 

•     l9jt*Jiiii>i?Jiriof  365     6 =^  G939  la     0    0    0 

t%b  JuiiitUJUi  iit         19  It  44'  «"  48'"    .  ^  6939  Ifi  30  5«  45 
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put  baiik  one  daj  ifi  tlic  cnleridar.  Such  i ii accuracy ^  however,  was 
sufft^rifii  la  ictivaiit  till  li»e  year  I73'2,  tvheu  Pope  Gregary'a  refurma- 
Uuii  ut'  the  culendiir  was  ndt^pteil  in  Eii^lutid.  llie  altemtioti  itien 
made  couswied  in  ihi^— lUut  whuea;*,  in  the  conmion  course  of 
Itra[>  \eiirMf  evtnf  liuudredth  year  bad  btr-en  a  leap  jear^  it  ^as  naw 
urikrt'd^  thut  only  every  jbiir  immhetUh  year  should  be  a  leap  year; 
that  is,  Uiree  da}!(  were  supp rented  out  of  the  JuJiuu  accauiU  in 
e%ery  lour  ceiiluries,  by  Ciiiict^llaig  the  iulercalary  duy  ia  iht*  tirsl* 
yeur  of  three  af  diem  ;  so  that  iti  oiie  century  of  every  ibur*  the  torn* 
putation  of  lime  remuined  m  it  stood  befure  llie  rcforniaitoii  of  the 
caleiukr;  but  a  day  Hiis  unutted  fruui  each  of  the  three  other  cm^ 
lurits. 

'ihi5  arrange ment  necessarily  aSected  ll»e  method  of  determin- 
*m%  the  diiys  of  full  moon  by  nteaiis  of  die  Quldt^ii  Numbers ; 
chichi  as  ha^  been  shewn,  was  previously  subject  to  a  progressively 
iiR-rea^uig  error*  The  following  means  therefore  were  dt^viiicd  for 
correcting  both  the  former  error  and  that  now  introduced,  aud 
for  keeping  the  Golden  Numbers  in  future  nearly  to  the  true  days 
of  full  moon. 

It  has  been  iitatt^d,  tliut  under  the  Julian  computation  the  full 
miK)iis  tuke  place  sooner  thiiU  liiey  did  nineteen  ycan^  before^  that 
is,  in  the  same  year  of  the  former  cycle^  by  about  an  hour  and  a 
ksdf*     This  error  amounts  to  nearly  eigtit  huur8  in  a  hundred  yeari). 

From  this  couiiideralionp  at  the  begnnung  of  that  century  of  the 
four,  which  has  its  tirs^t  year  bi»sexute, — the  Julian  computation 
having  been  alone  used  for  a  century  previous,— the  full  moons  will 
precede  the  time,  at  which  they  took  place  a  hundred  years  be  fore  j 
by  ncurly  eight  hours. 

But  in  die  three  centuries  which  have  not  their  iirst  year  bissei- 
tile,  one  day  being  omitted,  according  to  Uie  Gregorian  correction, 
the  full  moons,  in  the  tim  year  of  each  century,  will  fall  later  than 
the  titne  at  which  they  took  place  a  hundred  years  before,  by  tlie 
ditference  between  one  day  and  eight  hours,  that  is,  sixteen  hours. 

These  two  deviations  are  thus,  provided  for  in  the  Tables  con^ 
tmticd  iu  die  Book  of  Common  Prayer*  The  Golden  Number  14, 
for  instance,  pretj^ed  to  March  21,  4700,  shews,  that  the  full 
moon,  for  a  century,  takes  place  on  that  day  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  lunar  cycle.     In  the  year  IfiOO,  not  being  bissextile  in  the 

•  V\\aK  t^kc  ypiiradt'Huleil  by  any  tiuitltKT  of  cotiipMe  htmilrfds  nre  the  jirU  \eari  of 
the  icf  cral  ceiituFiff  jifi^vrvrv  frum  tJilt  coiiiideriitioi)  r — the  ttntr  ttrtng  from  the  Chriitlan 
ctJi,  Of  tMinvNy  at  Chmt,  (whkh,  «b  iu  the  CAie^of  Ibr  uaiiTUy  yi*«y  uibfr  perpon,  ^ 
t>y  chrouolo^fiTi  coii^idfTcd  i\w  ypiir  0,)  ib<  yfiir  1,  Rt  ificoitiiwciiLeinriir,  nmrk*  rrtieymi 
ptlie^  «nH?  the  itttiivit^'  of  Chri»t — the  yi»*f  «,  ut  iti  cxiiimiefiCL-inftLi,  rum^ka  t*o  yean 
pMMd  tiiK^  lJi«  tittltvUj  uf  Christ  i  hy  ctfiitulujng  the  aamc  prticeai**  the  yt^t  taiKI«  at 
Itt  CDiniiiciicc-mriit,  lumkt  eiglit«'ii  hundrrd  ^ ears  paired  iii^c  ihi.  iMtlvitj  «f  OinM. 
4>f  u  b  x\m  fint  ycur  ol  the  c«(iiui/, 
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usual  coursei  the  full  moomof  the  fourteenth  v«ar  of  the  cycle  wUl 
hap|)eii  nbout  siixtceii  Hours  later;  which  not  iimouiiting  to  a  day, 
tht^  Golileti  Number  remains  as  before.  But  in  \h^  year  19<KJ,  the 
»umt-  full  niooiij»  become  about  sixteen  liourj^  still  [:aer:  tlft?  Golcicii 
Number  \4  must  therefore  be  put  ou  one  dny  to  Marcli  *i'id  \  and 
tire  full  moon  will  be  tidvauced  in  tliat  day  about  eight  hours.  Iti 
ihe  year  ^000,  being  a  bisiscxtile  year  in  the  ordiuary  cour>je,  the 
full  nioom  will  fall  nearly  eight  houri*  sooner;  whleh  might  make 
it  iieceitsary  to  put  back  the  Golden  Number  14  to  March  31st; 
if  it  Mere  not  that  the  full  moon  hod  been  !$omewhat  advanced  In 
March  '21gt^  previously  to  the  lirst  aixteea  hours  additioniiL  Atid 
this,  ill  fact,  takes  place  aflenvartb,  m  ap|>enrs  from  the  numbers 
ti)  the  third  column  of  the  ^d  General  Table,  (by  which  the  changes 
of  the  Golden  Numbers  in  th^  calendar  are  indicated,)  going  for- 
wards and  backwards*  thus,  3,4,  ^,4;  and  again  8,9»  ^t  9t  Sic. 

'Hie  chonges  of  the  Golden  Numbers  in  die  calendar  are  indi- 
cated by  the  third  column  of  numbers  in  the  second  General  Table^ 
thus :  'Hie  ijituation  of  the  Golden  Numbers  in  the  year  lOOO 
being  marked  by  O,  in  the  year  1700  it  will  be  marked  by  1  ;  that 
iflj  the  Golden  Numbers  must  be  advanced  one  day  in  the  calendar, 
lo  rectify  the  inaccuracy  before  mentioned.  In  the  year  1800,  no 
alteralton  need  be  made  ;  but  in  the  year  IQOO,  lo  ^l*J9  inclusive, 
the  Golden  Numbers  must  be  again  advanced;  and  again  in  the 
year^'JOO:  and  after  the  Golden  Numberfi  have  been  thus  ad- 
vanced twenty-nine  days,  they  will  again  stand  in  iheir  original 
order;  that  is,  in  the  year  8jOO,  they  will  be  in  the  sanic  iiiiuatioti^ 
as  in  the  year  1600< 

Upon  ^n  examination  of  the  construction  of  the  tables  and  rules 
for  lindiug  the  full  moon  on  which  Easter  depends,  and  ej^pcciaily 
the  second  and  ihird  General  I'ables,  it  becomes  obvious  that  ihey 
are  not  cakuluted  to  give  the  (rut  time  of  futj  moon;  becnuse  all 
the  caleuliilions  are  made  from  a  consideration  of  the  m^an  time 
of  the  seveial  periodic  revalutions, 

'  The  term  of  one  lunatiop,  or  QQd.  iSh.  44'^"4B"',  is  not  the 
true  periodic  time  of  the  nvoou  in  die  heavens,  which  continually 
varies ;  it  is  merely  the  mean  time  of  a  synodic  revoluti<m< 

The  term  of  nineteen  years,  also,  is  taken  at  an  avcra*:e,  ihongli 
evidently  of  diOerent  duration,  according  to  the  variable  number 
of  leap  \et!r»  which  enter  into  it.  Then  a  compiirison  is  instituted 
bi  tvicc^n  i\m  cycle  and  two  hundred  itnd  diirty-tivc  lunation^} ;  tit 
I  lit;  ^ml  of  which,  it  appears,  the  moon  returns  again  to  its  changes 
at  the  same  time^  within  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  ditftreuce 
is  neglected  till  a  hundred  yea  is  have  elypj^ed,  wlieu  it  causes  the 
full  moon  to  fall  eight  hours  earlit^r,  at  the  Lcginuiug  **(  the  ccntur)' 
wliich  Uun  its  lirst  y4s«r  bissei^tile^  ^ud  sixteen  hours  later  in  those 
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centuries  which  huve  not  their  first  year  bbsextile  ;  aitd^  then,  an 
i[«efag€  correction  is  applied^  which^  on  the  \%hok%  presenes  m 
metn  correipondence  between  nineteen  )ears  and  two  hundred  and 
tliirt}^*fiTe  huiitjons< 

Such  is  iht  ronstruclion  of  the  Tables^  and  *uch  the  method  by 
which  the  full  moon  affecting  E^nter  is  determitied  from  them. 
TTiough  no!  so  correct  ka  ihey  might  be  made,  it  dc>es  not  strike  ui 
tlial  un)'  revision  could  render  tUem  perfct^t.  In  the  present  state^ 
ho^cver^  the)  are  a§  ace  unite  ai  ever  thev  were  !)uppt>«^ed  lo  be 
b)  tho3e  \^  ho  understand  iheni  *  It  is  e%presi(iy  stated  in  the  *  Table 
to  find  Ea^ttrfrom  the  year  1900,*  thai  the  cortectifnis  cHTca^fionally 
applied,  are,  '  in  order  that  the  eccletiaslical  full  oioons  may  fall 
nturlif  on  ihe  »anre  days  with  the  real  full  moons.'  Whence^  then, 
this  iinusuiil  and  pa'^siitnate  uttatk  '  on  the  pres^it  mode  of  cooi- 
puting  the  anniversaries  of  the  Gospel  History  :'  as  if  a  '  conviction 
of  the  fall  ibi  lit  y  of  llie  Tab  lea*  were  aomtthing^  new— as  if  some 
'  progresjii^'ely  incrciiiing  error*  wexe  just  now  begiiming  to  take 
efrect,  and  that  it  was  become  absurd  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  per- 
severance in  our  present  scheme  of  computinf  eccJcsia?tJcaJ  time  * 

No  longer  ajro  than  the  yenr  181*5,  the  vt;ry  same  disagreement 
tietweeii  the  day  of  full  moon  given  it)  the  Almanack,  and  Unit  de- 
termined by  the  ecclesiastical  tables,  took  place,  which  has  oc- 
curred in  tfie  present  year.  By  an  inspection  of  the  Almanack  for 
the  year  Ml 5,  it  appears  thut  the  Easter  full  moon  fell  on  March 
25th «  Tliis  was  the  eleventh  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  for  which 
the  day  of  the  ecclesiastical  full  moon  is  given  by  the  Golden 
Number  11,  on  March  24th,  a  difference  in  the  tables  precisely 
the  same  as  that  now  so  nruch  noticed,  but  not  producing  the  ^ame 
effect,  bei:ause  the  25th  of  March,  1815,  did  not  happen  to  be 
Sunday. 

These  obviousp  though  different  effects  of  the  ianie  cause  might 
easily  have  been  predicted,  in  the  year  I81i  :  and  it  argues  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  give  the  alarm  subsequently  to  the 
certain  effect,  by  a  tardy  denunciation  of  the  cause  which  acci- 
dentally produced  i(- 

With  respect  to  the  writer's  proposal  of  determining  Easter  from 
the  mttofiomkal  full  moon,  such  a  method  h  liable  lo  more  materiat 
objection  than  that  now  in  use.  For,  since  the  changes  of  the  moon 
occur  at  the  same  point  of  absolute  time  throughout  the  world,  but 
the  account  of  time  differs  according  to  the  longitude  of  the  place,  ^ 
an  hour  for  fifteen  d^rees, — the  Bstronomkal  full  moon  may  occur  ■ 
on  different  days,  in  two  places  of  the  same  kingdom.  If,  for  in* 
stance,  the  full  moon  happen  at  Lxmdon  on  Sunday  March «2d,  so 
tarly  as  Oh*  lu  minutes  a.  m.,  the  same  will  happen  at  Dubhn  on 
Saturday  March  £  1st,  at  aboul  H  b.  45  minutai  f,  h  .    in  tliis  case, 
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Ei^ter  would  be  celebrated  in  England  it  week  later  than  in  Ire- 
land. Such  W3*ut  of  tiiiifurinity  h^  we  conceive,  far  more  objec- 
tionabte  than  llie  defect  which  occurs  under  the  jiresent  system  of 
€CclesiaHttcal  cninpiUation. 

As  the  comiderution  of  the  accuracy  of  onr  computed  year,  com- 
pared with  the  true  periodic  time  of  the  sun,  though  uncotiiiected 
with  the  fixing  of  Ea^^tcr,  has  been  introduced  into  the  jiubject,  and 
never  rightly  stated,  we  shall  conclude  this  brief  article  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  the  calendar^  and  of  the  further  correc- 
tion which  would  reiuler  it  perfect. 

The  true  annunl  period  of  the  ijun,  or  the  lime  it  takes  to  return 
to  the  same  equinox,  iiccording  to  La  Place,  i^  :lf>5.2422SS  day«, 
or  3^5  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  48  seconds,  w  ithiu  the  tiftieth  part 
of  a  sectmd*  This  term  is  nho  stated  bv  Vince,  in  hii  AMronomy^ 
Bn  the  knwth  of  the  year,  froui  tlip  best  obwefvations. 

The  Julian  year^  C()n<!iistiug  of  SCh't  days,  with  oue  day  added  every 
fourth  year,  is,  on  an  average,  S(i5  days  (i  liourji.  If  the  correct 
time  be  subtracted  from  thi^,  there  will  remain  a  balance  of  I  ]  mi- 
nutes, 12  seconds  annual  eiices^i^  in  the  Julian  computation  above 
the  true. 

In  the  year  32^'ij  wlien  die  Council  of  Nice  appointed  Easier-day 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  Hi  hi  Sunday  alter  the  tir^it  full  moon  next 
after  the  vernal  ef|uinox,  ihia  equinox  fell  on  the  ^Isitof  March/ 
Such  would,  evidently,  not  coiUunui  to  be  the  case,  in  subsequent 
years,  on  account  of  the  excess,  before  mentioned,  in  the  computed 
year,  of  t1  mtiWtes,  fiieconds*  In  the  year  1582,  1257  years  after 
the  Nicene  council,  this  error  had  actrnmulated  to  1 1'  12''  X  '2.57, 
Of  9  days,  18  hours,  38  minutes;  nearly  leji  days.  Therefore,  to 
restore  the  equinox  to  the  'J  I  si  of  March,  it  was  become  necessary 
to  omit  ten  diiy^  from  the  calendar,  ^vhi<  h  was  accordingly  done, 
by  order  of  Pojje  Gregory.  And  in  ihe  year  1732,  14^^?  years  after 
the  Nicene  council,  when  the  Gregortan  account  was  adopted  in 
England,  the  error  had  accumulated  lo  1 1'  IS"  X  '4^7,  or  I  1  days, 
2  hours,  23  minutes;  eleven  days  were,  therefore,  rejected  from  the 
calendar;  and  the  vernal  equinox  was  restored  to  the  *£!«  of 
March. 

It  is  observable,  that  ni  theitatute  '24  Geo,  11*  ch,2S,  made  for 
correcting;  the  calendar  then  in  use,  llje  defiiiliion  of  Easier  is  so  far 
changed,  from  that  given  of  it  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  that  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  venml  equinox  is  wholly  omitted,  ft  remains, 
however,  a  criterion  of  the  accuracy  of  our  computed  year  ;  jiince 
the  sun  being  at  the  vernal  equinox,  in  one  year  on  the  21st  of 
March,  if  the  computed  year  perfectly  coincided  with  the  solar  year, 
it  would  always  return  to  that  equinox  at  the  same  instant. 
WiUi  the  view  of  Uttii  keeping  tli«  account  of  lime  correcf 
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eiainin^  the  equinox  at  the  21st  of  March^  another  importsint  rqp^ 

itioii  of  Pope  Gregory  was  adopted*    The  orditmrj  course  of  leap 

yearf  was  intemipled,  by  an  ontissbti  of  lUt  intercalary  day  in  every 

VondreiUb  year  except  the  four  hundredth :  llins  three  dayu  were 

Lippre^ed  from  the  com  potation  of  time  in  four  cenlurieit,  and  the 

l^omputedycai  became,  on  an  average,  three  hundred  and  sijcty>tive 

*ay^,  five  hours,  fortynine  nitnnte^  twelve  necandji;*  leavifi^  &tiU 

i  balance  of  twenty-fonr  ^ecomii  annual  excess^  iii  the  Qregormti 

reomputation  above  the  tmcp     They^  however,  so  nearly  coitickiQy 

jthut    the  excess  will  not  amount  to  a  day  till  3600  years  hare 

|clap.^cd;  and  the  eqninox  will,  upon  the  whole,t  not  tike  place 

|*lvTenly-fuur  hours  souuLr  than  it  did  in  the  >ear  17^-,  before  ibe 

year  6S52«      This   is^  indeed,  suAiciently  accurate  far  all   pur-- 

l|»o9es;  for  a  grc:it  number  uf  centuries  mu»t  elapse  before  the 

i€f|uinnx  vvill  be  ao  far  removed  from  the  ^lat  of  Marchi  as  to  be 

(•eit^^ible  to  the  ii^rknlturi^t, 

llie  correct  ion,  which  wontd  have  ftndertd  the  Julian  comp«i<- 
i  tntion  perfect^  will  appear  from  the  consideration,  that  the  ammil 
^«jice5'»  of  eleven  tninuteSi  twelve  ^contb,  exactly  amouuU  to  scvca 
in  nine  hundred  yeart .J  If,  ihcrefoje,  when  tbe  calendar  was  i 
»rtned,  it  had  been  determined,  in»teacl  of  the  pfesent  omission 
[iif  three  days  in  every  four  hundred  years,  six  dayii  in  every  eight 
hltfidrtd  yeafSi  and  si>  o^  that  seven  dayu  simuld  be  oniiUed  in  the 
CCMlfte  of  «v«y  oine  hundred  years,  the  conipiUed  average  year  would 
^huve  e%^€tly  coiiii:ided  wilh  the  SQlar^  and  the  equinox  been  &ied  ■ 
1  to  tlie  same  day  for  ever. 


Art*  XI  U  .  The  Sunt  and  Trm  HUtor^  of  the  Chareh  ufStoi- 
ttjtid^  from  the  licstorntiou  in  the  jftur  ifi7tJ*  By  the  Re%%  I 
Mr*  Jaiuii^  Kirkton,  &c.  IV kk  an  AcctHmt  uf  tfte  Murder  af\ 
JitcMis^wp  Sharp*  liy  Jamei  Runaell^  an  actor  ihcreiu^f 
Edited  from  the  MS,  by  Charles  Kiik^iatfick  Shar|>e.  4luJ 
Edinhurgli. 

^n^HtS  work  may  be  rather  coimdered  as  contaittjiig  valuable 

^     materials  for  the  history  of  a  dark  and  turbulent  period,  than 

i  as  being  itself  such.     It  has  been  i'  'v  Cjuuted  hv  Wodrtw^ 

Laing,  and  other  historians  of  the  jm  .  ud  carries  willi  it  a  de- 

^  gree  of  authenticity  scarcely  pretended  to  by  other  authors  of  the 

*  365  dayi  6  houn  X  400  =  146100  d*yi  in  4O0  JuHiiti  jPit».  Fkhu  mUth  iltrw 
dvys  being  aubtrscted* »  in  tb*  Greg^rimi  ttccount,  th«n^  i«ni«iit»  in  4MM  iiteffmMH^tmn, 
14*037  dnji^  or  365  dijfi  5  hotiri  49  if  iii  '^""^  A^^'n^^^t  Or9fprm>  j«ir,  '  . 

t  On  ftccttuiit  af  the  correction  of  tlif  yei]  "i  Qi\  in  ftiriuagr,  tl>e  rcttiiti 

«quiiKit,  m  itkCit  ulccfl  pJs^e  on  Ih?  90th  &f  M..  ijs  jeiir,  siuf  vu  iha  llfM  yriif  I 

mavt  leap  y»r ;  md  dn  Uir  Vltt  in  iK'  iwo  r«?nmiiiLik|^  ,>iiari. 

t  it  If"  L 1440^  X  7.1  llic  mmiMTt mT  dm^ni  1  ye«t :  9#0  ywmK. 

Hme, 
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time.  After  remaining  for  more  than  a  century  in  manuscript,  it 
has  been  edfltecj^  as  has  happeived  in  some  other  cases,  by  a  geolle* 
man  who,  iihhough  a  curious  inquirer  into  the  history  uf  that  cala- 
mitous period,  and  there  fore  interested  in  the  fact«  recorded  in  the 
text,  seems  neither  to  ftel  nor  to  profess  much  value  for  the  tenets, 
nor  respect  for  the  pe rso n ,  of  h is  auttio r,  V a riou s  in oli \  es  h av e  b ecn 
sug^getted  for  Mr,  Charles  Kirkpairkk  Sharps  undartaking  a  task 
which  at  hrst  sight  seems  inconsistent  %ilh  his  opiniuns.  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  was  meant  as  a  requital  of  tlic  rttue  de  guern 
ef  the  artful  Whig  who  constituted  himself  editor  of  the  Jacobite 
Memoirs  of  Scotland^  written  by  the  well-known  Lockhfarl  of 
Carnwath,  and  gave  them  to  light  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
lo  stigmatize  the  author  and  his  puny,  I'hi^  was  the  more  readily 
credited  in  Scotland^  as  Mr.  Sharpc  is  allied  to  that  family.  Others^ 
discovcriug  another  concatenation,  have  supposed  that  the  editor 
sought  some  opportunity,  if  not  to  viuiiicatc  the  memory  of  his  cele* 
bmted  namesake  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  at  least  to  throw 
out  a  few  sarcasms  against  the  enthusiasts  by  whom  he  was  assassi- 
nated. On  our  side  of  the  Tweed  these  would  be  deemed  fanciftil 
«nd  vvhim>(ical  motives  for  uuiicrtaking  the  very  laborious  and  trou- 
blesome task  of  such  a  publication;  Vmt  inScotlaud^  it  would  seetii 
the  ancient  bond  of  '  kith,  kin,  and  ally/  still  possesses,  or  is  sup- 
posed lo  possess,  eon  side  rub  te  int^ucnce* 

Upon  mqniry,  however^  we  caiitiut  learti  that  our  ingenious 
editfK  claims  any  relationship  to  the  slaughtered  prelate;  and 
we  are  reluctatitly  compelled  to  assign  the  labour  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken on  the  present  occasion  to  the  ordinar)  motives  of  an  active 
and  inquiring  mind,  which^  alter  finding  amusement  tn  e^ftensive  and 
ciirions  researches  into  the  minLite  particulars  relating  to  an  obscure 
period  of  history,  seeks  u  new  mjuice  of  pleasure  in  arranging  and 
communicating  the  information  it  has  acquired.  Unlike  the  miser, 
the  autiquiry  finds  the  solitary  enjoyment  of  gu dug  upon  and  count* 
big  over  hi»  treasures  dtlicient  in  interest,  and  willingly  displayi 
them  lo  the  eyes  of  congenial  admirers*  Perhaps  we  might  add 
to  this  motive  the  malicious  pleasure  ul  a  wag,  who  delights  to  pre* 
sent  the  ludicrous  side  of  a  subject,  which,  like  Bottom's  drauia, 
forms  a  lamentable  tragedy  full  of  very  pleasant  mirth.  Accord- 
ingly, when  his  author  grows  no  serious  as  in  be  tedious,  the  notes ,of 
the  editor  seldom  fail  to  be  particularly  diverting,  and  rich  in  dl 
thoie  anecdotirs  which  illustrute  character  and  mannem,  anecdotes 
tJiiidy  scaltei^d  throuidi  a  wearisome  mass  of  dull  and  donty  books 
and  mammciiptfi,  wliich  ouly  the  ta^le  of  an  accomplishes!  man, 
united  with  the  industry  of  a  patient  imiiquary,  could  hate  selected 
and  brought  togedier.  Wc  propose,  befure  coucludiug  this  Article^ 
to  say  sumetbiiig  more  of  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  these  com- 
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snentaries  are  framed^  but  it  is  fini  necessary  to  give  some  Dctotmt 
of  the  woik  hseU  and  of  ihe  mahun 

^Vhe  pains  be^luwed  by  Mr.  Sharpe  have  thrown  icime  light  on 
jtlie  obscure  events  of  Mr.  Jamrs  Kirktotrs  lite,  of  i^hich  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  mill  inc.     He  wa^  a  pret«liytenan  clergyman,  and  as  be 
jeems  to  have  snhscribed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  Jd48, 
Eile  is  cmijectiirtfd  to  have  been  one  cif  ^  the  niiltdiluvian  ministers'' 
[>f  bis  peri(uaf<i(>n,  that  is»  such  who  *  hud  seen  the  ^lory  of  tlje  former 
temple^  and  were  ordsnned  before  the  Heistoruiiun/    In  ihis  cupacity 
he  was  settled  us  mnn>tt?r  in  the  parish  of  Mertuim,  in  Uerwick* 
ihire,  from  which  he  w;i«t  ex  pr  I  led  a^  a  recusant  after  the  Re^stora- 
lioii*     In  the  vear  Ifi?  t,  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  ctmtnnersy  with 
l^e  quakerSf  who  then  liad  stonie  proselyte*  of  rank  in  llit*  «ont)i  of 
Scotland.     Kirkton  did  not  avail  himi^elf  of  the  earlier  indulgence 
which  permitted  some  of  the  presbyleriari  clrrgy  to  exercise  their 
lininisteriat  functions,  and  accnitJingly  fell  under  the  laisb  uf  povier 
[for  keeping  conventicles.     He  \\n^  tre|PHnned  into  a  house  by  one 
ICaptain  Carttair^i,  whose  view  seems  to  have  Ueen  lo  eirtort  money 
^froin  him,  or  otherwise  to  deliver  him  up  to  government  as  a  recusant 

!)reacber«  In  this  emergency,  Kirkton  was  delivered  by  the 
brcible  interference  of  hin  brother-in-trtw,  Mr*  Hailtie  of  Jcrvis- 
wood,  who  was  afterwards  subjecit^d  both  to  line  and  imprtsotiment 
fur  huving  druwu  hii*  sword  upon  the  occasion,  and  wh«i  finally  mt- 
fered  death  for  his  supposed  i»biire  in  vxhiit  is  called  fmni  his  name 
Jerviswood**  con^pinicy  ;  bcii*g  the  ScotiiiKh  branch  of  the  Rye- 
house  plot.  Kirktiuif  after  \%l^  rencontre  with  Carstairs,  wa^  out- 
lawed, and  obliged  to  fly  lo  Holland «  In  \US7  he  again  returned 
to  Scotland y  and  coudescended  lo  avail  himself  of  the  benetit  of 
King  Jame^i^s  lulemtion;  a  circumstance  which  probably^  for  a 
time,  sullied  the  purity  and  corrupted  the  savour  of  his  d<Ktrine  in 
the  opinion  of  the  i^//ra-presbyterians.  After  the  year  lfj8H,  Kirk- 
ton, with  the  other  ousted  mirnsters,  was  restored  to  his  church  at 
Mertoun,  s^hich  he  speedily  exchanged,  to  e^tercise  his  functions  in 
the  Tolhooth  church  of  Ediuburgfa.  Here  he  continued  till  his 
death,  in  September,  IfiOy.  A  son  survived  him,  who  fdl  off  from 
his  path— aud  a  daughter,  uf  whoju  her  father  ih  reported,  in  a  lu- 
dicrous and  scamblous  work,  to  have  said  from  the  pulpit,  *  I  have 
been  thiij  whole  year  of  God  preaching  against  the  vanity  of  women^ 
yet  I  see  my  ovt n  daughter  in  the  kirk  even  now  with  as  high  a 
eockup  as  any  of  you  all/*  These  cockapa  were  a  sort  of  bul  or 
cap  tunied  up  before;  and,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
anecdote  J  so  far  as  Kirkton  is  concerned,  were  certainly  subjects  of 
great  scandal  to  the  godly  of  Uiat  period,  as  the  following  passage 
witnesictb* 
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*  f  remember  about  thiriy  yean  at;o,  when  cockup  were  in  fasbton, 

§om^  fit  ibem  hall-yHrd  ht^b,  set  vrith  wires^  a  sulid  senoiis  Cbmiian 

r  gent  lew  omtkti  told  me  slie  ^tis  ijomg  to  a  (Viend  t  ^tedding;  her  comrades 

I  CO  I  i»t  mined  her  r*i  pttt  berseif  hi  dress;  !»hc  was  uaeHsy  in  lier  iniiwl, 

['and  ibiiu^ht  !ihe  vvu^  i^.ot  her^eU  ihroiigh   the   &Ay  :  ^ben  ^be    c^me 

[liojnc*  belure  *»he  changed  herself*  she  wt*ni  to  lirr  clostft  to   bethmk 

llierseir  htm  ^he  biid  sipenl  thu  lot»i»(^  lime,  as  weddings  uitJ  fairs  are  for 

jhe  mt'sl  puil,  and  ie^v   tbat  keep  a  biidle-band  to  their  !ipjriu  at  sycb 

ftiines;  Hirer  Miine  thougbt^,  »be  went  to  prayer;  her  con»cicnce  cbal- 

llenged  her  so  vbttrply,  that  she  rose  hastily,  plucked  it  ofl,  nnd  threw 

Hi  from  her,  Mi)i"g — Tboii*  nor  nosiicb  tbin^,  sball  ever  come  on  my 

beafl  or  biniy,  ibHt  I  dare  not  prsiy  wifh,     O  that  all  gracious  praying 

IouIh,  ttbtj  have  a  mind  for  bcjut'it,   wuutd  tnke  good  heed  what  their 

iBible  $ity^«  and  rrotice  thb  and  ^uch  like  iu^tauces  and  lotbe*  hate,  and 

Mlbhorthe  ^mfut«vain,  fiioJ  lai^hionf  of  the  day,  that  ihe  perishing  world 

are  ambiriou^j  oiY^Ltfe  and  Dtatk  af  Alexander  Feden,  pubUihid  %  Pa-^ 

The  mnw  author  informs  iis^  in  21  passage  that  shews  to  what 
E«3Ltei)t  tlie  vice  of  profane  swearing  had  aitaincil  in  Scollaticl,  thai 
Mr.  Kirk  ton  used  to  preach  against  it  with  a  /eal  certainly  itiore 
landable  than  that  wlijch  he  displayed  against  cockup9.  The  note 
of  his  sermon  appears  to  have  escaped  Mr,  Sliarpe-  The  whole 
pa&!>age  illii!itrat£5  the  truth  of  the  French  proverb,  Jurercomme  un 

'  4ihly. — Their  dreadful  unheard  of  ways  of  swearing, — the  devil'g 
free  volunteers,— crying  10  damn  their  souls  for  Christ  s  sake,  and  others 
for  bis  glory's  sake,  which  are  lo  be  heard  in  our  streets;  others  wa- 
gering their  bottles  of  wine,  who  lo  outstrip  in  greatest  oaths ;  others, 
when  tbcir  coiiuades  are  going  for  England^  request  tbem,  as  their  beit 
service  and  news,  that  if  ihere  be  any  new^oined  oaths,  to  wrife  and 
$end  them  down,  for  lite  old  ones  in  Scotland  are  become  stale*  Many 
have  changed  the  holy  and  blessed  name  of  God  to  Gad,  one  of  bis  sin- 
ful iiHirtuI  creatures;  yea,  some  called  presbyierian  ministers,  who  af- 
fect the  Knglish  cant,  Ibllow  their  iiellish  example  even  in  their  pulpits, 
which  struck  me  with  consternatiDn  and  filled  me  with  indignation,  to 
hear  the  holy  mime  of  God  50  irreverently  mentioned,  or  rather  bias- 
pbenied,  and  many  tender  souls  complaitung  of  ii  to  me,  declared  that 
it  made  their  hearts  to  quake.  The  reverend,  sententious  old  Mr, 
Jgmei  Ktrktmi  said  in  his  pulpit  in  Edinburgh,  that  swearing  was  not  a 
saint's  ^in»  fur  it  was  not  possible  that  a  saint  of  God  could  be  guilty  of 
it  babituafly/— /^iWfT/i,p.  140. 

The  same  biographer,  (the  zealous  Patrick  Walker,)  who  puts  »o 
severe  m  construction  upon  the  aifeeialion  of  correct  Englij^h  pro- 
inuiciation,  gives  us  another  specimen  of  Mr.  Kirkton  s  preaching, 
which,  if  correct,  will  confirm  tlie  charge  his  editor  has  brou<;bt 
against  hitn  of  prejudice  and  credulity  : 

'  It  was  one  of  the  sententious  saymgs  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Kirk* 
ftm,  IP  hb  pulpit  in  Edinburgh,  imisiing  upou  Scotland's  singular  prt^ 
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vilegea  above  all  other  churches  for  a  long  time,  "  that  there  had  been 
ministers  in  Scotland  that  had  the  g^  of  working  miractts  and  prapke^ 
ntMg^  which  he  could  instruct:  and  that  he  had  heard  French,  Dutch, 
Engliiih,  Irish,  and  other  ministers  preach,  ^and  yet  there  have  been  and 
are  ministers  in  Scotland  that  preach  much  more  from  the  heart  and  to 
the  heart  than  any  be  had  ever  heard.' " — Ltfe  of  Daniel  Cargell^  p.  34. 

From  al!  we  know  of  the  author,  be  seems  to  have  been  a  serious 
and  well-iueaoing  man,  not  superior  certainly  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  time  and  sect,  and  credulous  therefore  in  what  flattered  them^ 
but  incapable  of  perverting  the  truth  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  him, 
and  havuig  opportunities  as  a  clergyman  of  eminence  in  his  party, 
and  from  his  connexion  with  a  man  of  talents  and  fortune  like  Jer- 
viswood,  to  collect  mtich  accurate  information. 

The  '  Secret  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland'  unfortunately 
only  embraces  the  period  betwixt  the  Restoration  and  the  year 
1678,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reverend  author  was  compelled 
to  fly  to  Holland.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  added  something  to  the  narra- 
tive by  printing  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp, 
by  James  Russell,  one  of  the  actors. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  it  will  not 
be  expected  that  we  should  draw  a  parallel  between  its  discipline 
.  and  that  of  England.  We  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  both  in 
^  spiritual  matters,  unless  perhaps  upon  some  very  dark  and  abstruse 
points  of  divinity,  coincide  with  much  exactness.  However  great 
^therefore  the  external  difference  in  respect  to  government,  it  will  be 
now  readily  sranted  by  Christians  of  both  persuasions,  that  each 
church  contams  and  teaches  that  ^^hith  is  essential  to  salvation. 
And  touching  the  points  of  external  discipline  in  which  they  difier, 
we  shall  not  perhaps  greatly  err  in  supposing  that  different  kinds 
of  church-govemroent  may  suit  a  wealthy  and  a  poor  country,  one 
where  the  reformed  doctrines  were  introduced  peaceably  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  civil  ruler,  and  another  in  which  those  by  whom 
the  Reformation  was  received  were  necessarily  obliged  to  plead 
their  cause  in  urms  and  assert  their  liberty  of  conscience  in  opposi- 
tion to  Roman  catholic  rulers,  llie  great  Shepherd  of  our  souls, 
who,  through  all  his  works,  has  led  us  to  seek  our  spiritual  good 
by  the  means  best  adapted  to  our  relative  situations,  has  been 
pleased,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Restoration,  in  both 
kingdoms,  to  make  so  wide  a  distinction  betwixt  England  and  Scot- 
land that  as  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  into  the  former  would  have  been  like  insanity ; 
so  in  Scotland,  such  was  the  aversion  and  so  absolute  the  overthrow 
not  only  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  but  of  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  property  belonging  to  the  national  church,  that  it  be- 
came 
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eanie  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  cstnbltih  a  more  popular  and 
less  expiHisive  furiii  of  church  govenimen!;. 

In  Knglarul^  the  rule  aiiopttj^l  bv  Quetn  Elizabeth  was  to  pre- 
serve vM  tbaC  could  be  saveci  of  tlie  okl  fabric,  trau^/erring  tlie  Ku|>ru* 
macy  of  the  cluu  ch  from  a  foreign  jiriti>t  ty  the  domestic  and  natu- 
ral savereigiif  aufl  reuouucuig  those  \u\u  superstitious  and  Uuainu 
devices  witii  Clinch  a  Long  tract  of  u^urpaiiau  aud  prieg^tcriift  had 
dark  cued  the  luslrt  of  the  true  religion.  Not  only  the  grudualcd 
rauks  of  the  clergy  and  their  former  means  of  support  \vere  cnre fully 
assured  to.diem,  but  many  circnmstauces  of  dress  and  i^eiemonial 
were  retained,  t^ume  vis  laudable  and  decorous,  some  as  iudiifcrcnc, 
yei  proper  to  be  kept  up,  lest  an  alleratluu,  in  iljielf  very  e,xlcu5ue, 
should  be  rendered  violent  by  being  urged  fardjer  than  Has*  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Even  in  assuming  die  iupremacy  of  the  churcb> 
£lLj'.;ibetli  was  anxious  to  guard  against  the  misconstruetion  of  ^uch 
perverse  pemons  as  contended  diat  ibediallcnged  the  uudiority  and 
power  of  ministry  of  divine  service,  protesting  that  she  chnlknged 
nothing  more  than  the  sovereignty  and  rule,  under  Cod^  of  idl  her 
native  iiubjects,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  of  what>toever  clasa  or 
relijTious  belief, 

Nodiing  could  be  a  stronger  coutrast  to  diesc  caniious  and  deli- 
beiate  measures  than  the  progress  of  tbe  Heformatiou  in  Scotland, 
which  wa^  literally  brought  iu  with  a  sln»u^  baud  and  an  out-strctcli-i* 
ed  arm*  All  was  there  prepared^  not  for  a  partial  but  for  a  total 
change,  and  the  hierarchy,  loug  previously  underniiued,  iiuhsistedonlj 
by  the  countennncD  of  tlie  sovereign.  11  ic  Scottish  prelacy^  long  be- 
fore their  tiual  downfall,  bad  become  objects  of  envy  nnd  }talou»y  to 
the  poweifnl  and  proud  nobles,  They  saw  with  deep  seutimeutg 
of  hatred  Bcatcvuti  and  other  ehurdimen  of  mean  birih  raise  them- 
selves by  taleut*i  and  learning  to  places  of  honour  and  dignity 
which  ihey  coujiidered  as  their  own  birthright^  and  hehl  ihose  by 
whom  such  offices  were,  as  they  coiiC4^ived,  usurped,  in  high  con- 
tempt and  hdtred*  Ou  the  other  bund,  the  dissolute  lives  and 
profound  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Uomun  clergy 
rentlercd  them  tlte  scorn  of  the  uiidtlling  and  lower  cla^ises  in  Scot- 
laud.  The  exuctions  of  the  church  were  resenled  by  the  iiiferioi 
ranks;  their  lauds  were  coveted  by  tlie  nobles  and  gentry.  Aik\  to 
all  this,  die  nutursil  turn  of  the  Scottii»h  nation  for  metaphysical 
discussion,  induced  them  to  receive  the  doctriuch  of  the  Hefor- 
itiatiou  with  general  interest  and  favour.  And  v\  hen  it  is  recollected, 
that  doctrinesexcelleiit  in  themselves  and  recommcuded  by  so  many 
various  passions  and  second  caufles  were  withstood  by  a  feeble 
regency  with  the  obnoxious  a^istance  of  a  foreign  power,  il 
will  nut  seem  surprizing  that  the  work  of  reformation  io  Seoiland 
wai  carried  through  with  au  overbearing  force^  wliieli  left  but  few 
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vestigei  of  the  ancient  cliurth  againat  wliorti  tt  \vm  direr  ted,   Yrl  tiie 
form  of  church  pi))ic>  wdojited  by  the  lUroriiicr  John  Knox,  in  lo(jO, 
iti  a  mixed  plmi  taken  from  the  foreign  chnrcbes  of  Gesieva  and  Ger- 
Kiany,  not  only  »dmittiHi  and  enjoined  a  rorni  of  uomaion  prater, 
"  ut  abrj  u  body  of  ten  sn  peri  men  dents,  whose  office  did  not  great!  jf 
'r  from  that  of  Bishops,  saving  that  they  were  to  he  thcmsel^^t 
hers,  and,  to  use  the  word^  of  llie  Form  itself,  *  were  not 
Uy  be  suffered  to  remitin  idte  us  the  bishops  hud  done  heretofore,' 
Thus  it  was  apparently  the  puipo»e  of  Knox  to  retain  something  re- 
sembling, ill  appearance^  «l  least,  the  Hntienl  form  of  dmreh  disci 
phne.     He  is  ssiid  lo  liave  receivet!  u  message  on  this  anhjtct  by  a 
ttnink  called  John  Brand,  aftcrwardi  a  preacher,  froni  the  catholic 
archbishop  of  St,  Andrew't^,  warning  hiuk  either  to  retuii>  the  old 
fonn  of  chnrch-^overnincntj  or  put  a  betttT  in  place  thereof  before 
he  hhook  the  other.     And  it  wa%  perhaps,  in  conformity  to  such 
advice^  though  coining  from  an  enemy*  thtit  Knox,  in  his  first  Book 
of  Disciplirte,  ende:ivoured^too  late,  to  suve  from  dilapidation  ^ucb 
of  the  church  revenue?*  as  hud  not  yet  been  swalhmed  up  by  the 
ftecnlar  nobles*     He  proposed  that  the  church  rents  ahonhl  be  coU 
lecied  by  officers   catlt-d   dcactins,   and   employed  in   support   of 
tchools  and  colleges^     But  this  waii  rending  the  prey  from  the  lion* 
The  Earl  of  Morton  tre?\led  the  propo^l  as  a  *  devout  intagina- 
tjoii;*  mid  this  cold  recepUfni  from  one  of  the  most  aEentonsi  h3rdsof 
the  congregation  was  followed  by  the  miscarriage  of  that  part  of 
the  Kcheme*     In  fact,  the  regent,  and  the  nobles  whose  interest  it 
was  necessary  for  hrai  to  consult,  were  in  ihe  uct  of  using  an  indi- 
fect  mode  to  ptmaess  duruf^elves  of  the  church-lands  by  soliciting 
and  obtaining  griints  of  them  both  in  lease  and  in  property  from 
those  who  helddieni  under  title  of  bishops,  deans  and  chtipterii  and 
Other  dignitaries  of  Ute   Scottish   chnrih.      How  this  game  w«i 
played^  and  what  arguments  were  used  to  induce  the  tfaurchmen  to 
bm  system  of  alienating  the  rights  of  their  order,   we  learn  from 
the  follow  ing  singular  incident  quoted  by  a  Contemporary  annalfst, 
Richurd  Banna tyne,  the  zealou«  secretary  of  John  Knox. 

The  Earl  of  Cass^ilis,  who  from  his  great  power  tji  Aytfthire 
was  usually  called  the  King  of  Carrkk,  w  as  desirous  to  obtiim  cer- 
tain leases  and  grants  of  few  affecting  the  lands  of  the  abbacy  of 
CrosffTBguel,  in  his  neighbourhood.  For  this  purpose  he  entrapped 
the  abbot,  Mr  Allan  Stewart,  in  the  month  of  October,  15*0,  lo 
a  small  town  o^er-hanging  llie  bea,  commonly  called  the  Black 
Vault  of  Denure,  Here,  when  the  abbot  ej* peeled  to  be  tre;ited 
with  1  collation,  he  was  carried  into  a  private  chamber,  where,  in* 
stead  of  w  ine  and  venison,  and  other  good  cheer,  he  saw  only  a 
great  barred  chimney  with  a  fire  beneath  it  In  this  cell  the  deeds 
were  taid  before  hinij  and  ho  was  required  to  eatecute  tbem.     So 
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loon  aj  he  atteniptcd  to  excuse  hintself  the  tragedy  comoienced. 
He  was  stripped  naked  and  stretched  oiU  on  the  bars  of  iron,  taj 
v^hich  he  was  secured  wliile  the  fire  beneath  was  adjusted ^  so 
now  to  burn  his  leg^,  now  \m  shoulders,  and  so  furtht  while  the 
earl  and  his  brother  kepi  basting  him  with  oil.     This  procedur#| 
soon  removed   the   abbot's  scrnples  about  the   alienation  of  thi 
property  of  the  church ;  and  wlien,  having  intimated  his  willin^| 
ness  to  subscribe  the  deeds  required,  be   was  released   from   hii 
bed  of  torture,  his    inhospitable    landlord   addressed  him  %vtih  «1 
hypocritical  impudence  which  is   almost  ludicrous.     *  Benedicitttj 
Jeau  Maria  !  you  are  the  most  obstinate  man  I  L*vcr  saw.     If  i  had] 
known  you  w  ould  have  been  so  stubborn,  1  would  not  for  a  thoU'J 
land  crowns  have  handled  you  in  that  sort.     1  never  did  so  to  maul 
before  you/    The!*e  ;ipolo|tiies  the  half-roasted  abbot  was  comwl 
pelled  to  receive  as  jnutTjcieiit,     llie  story,  besides  being  a  curious] 
picture  of  the  ag€,  may  serve  to  show  that  by  force  used  or  menaced] 
the  nobles  uf  Scotland  extorted    from  the  catholic  beneficiaries  I 
those  surrenders  and  ytieuution  of  the  chuR-b  patiiinony  which  took  I 
place  at  the  Hefonnation.     But  it  was   plahi  that   this  course  of  I 
proceeding  nmst  terminate,  unless  there  were  means  retained  of  I 
keepitig  up  tiominallvj  at  least,  those  ranks  of  churchmen  in  whom 
the  hnv  vested  church  patrimony^  and  from  whose  grants  the  nobles 
might  expect  to  secure  it  to  themselves.     Accordingly,  it  seems  to  . 
have  been  chiei)y  with  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  legalizing  ihii| 
spoliatignf  that  in  the  year  1 07^2^  by  a  convention  held  at  Leith,  ihe  I 
Book  of  Discipline  was  reviewed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  name^ 
[  and  titles  of  bishops  and  archbishops  should  remain  in  the  church, 
(  being  subject  to  the  general  assemblies  of  the  church  i/t  xpiritualituSf 
and  to  die  king  in  temporaiibus.     Even  the  resolute  spirit  of  John  I 
Knox  {though  urged  to  resistance  by  Theodore  Beza) seems  tohavel 
acquiesced  in  ibis  as  a  necessary  measure ;  but  we  agree  with  the] 
learned  author  of  his  life,  that  his  doing  so  could  only  arise  frotnj 
die  despair  of  being  able  effectually  to  oppose  the  introduction  of] 
this  species  of  episcopacy.     The  bishops  thus  established  as  tb©  J 
means  of  transferring  the  church  rents  and  tythes  by  lease  or  tale  [ 
to  the  nobility,  were  long  known  by  the  name  of  taickan  bishops, 
from  a  stuffed  skin  of  a  calf  called  a  iukhan^  placed  before  a  cow 
I  to  induce  her  to  suffer  herself  to  be  milked.  This  species  of  clmrch 
government  was  a  mixture  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  both 
I  of  which  mi|ht  be  said  to  exist  in  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
►country,  the  Tatter  for  actually  exercising  the  duties  of  the  ministry, 
I  Ihe  former  for  managmg  or  mismanaging  what  remained  of  the  pro- 
Lperty  of  the  church. 

lliere  ceased  not  to  be  a  warm  and  violent  opposition  to  the 
[came  and  order  of  bishops  in  the  general  assembles  of  tlie  kirk* 
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wbicii  liif ptaiecf  iuclf  nt  Mirioii*  limeB,  and  wiUi  iTioro  or  l«t8  *ac^ 
ce^s,  iintitl  I  ^80,  when  mi  act  of  ihe  General  AsiriiiWY  declared  the 
^fiku  of  bishop,  m  lUeii  uied  in  Scotland,  to  be  un  tinwarfantablr 
QBUrpalimi  on  iht'  ♦Vcedom  of  God*^  cliiirclK     Soon  after  this  period,  m 
homcvir,  Kin^  JaintN,  wha  Irad  cx|>eriaiced  nmcli  mconvciuenre,  f 
atjd  §oni£tJTur»  gTo?5S  inmh»,  fmni  Xht  pn'sbyt«*rinri  cli-rgy,  and  wlia 
ita§  moreover  desirotts  of  obtaining  atid  exercitiTi^j  a  certain  in*  j 
ftuence  in  chiiTcbaflratn»,obtiiifi€d*in  l5Hfj,fri>m  the  General  Assem- 
bly, 4  very  limited  »cqnirscence  permiuing  the  name  and  office  of  a 
bishop  2^iill  to  Ttmnm  in  the  cliurch,     A  statute,  in  159H,  ratified 
the  BJnin;^  of  ^uch  miiiittcrs  m  parlinmetit  n^  should  be  idoiitiedbv 
tbe  kintt  to  die  oftire  of  prebirs^a  provision  so  dlanniiig  to  die 
more  rigid  (iresbvtei inns  tlmi  one  of  them  likened  it  to  the  Tnqjifl 
horse,  jind  another  i?xekinied  *  Umk  him  at  bonnile  and  bring  btm 
[in  as  fairly  as  you  can,  we  uee  bitn  well  enough,  we  see  the  horns  of 
Ibis  nnlre/     In  IfilO  the  king  tit  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  h 
Ipe^tituli^n  wf  ihe  ordtr  of  bi^bop?^.     And  ihus  the  church  govert>-  ■ 
iftieiit  of  Scadund  rtucuialcd  from  m  mixed  stnte   to  proper  pre»*     ■ 
[bytery,  and  from  ihence  Uy  Tmrderate  episcopacy* 
I     The  order  of  bi^bop^  Maa  thus  restored,  but  upon  the  most  limit' 
fmd  footing,  and  diflfeiing  in  many  respects  from  the  more  stolidly 
llbutided  and  highly  ornamented  architecture  of  epincopacy  in  Eng- 
llaikL     The  Scatti§h  prelates  posse^ised  no  ecclesiaatical  jumdiclioii 
|fK  prtvendrience;  their  sees  were  poorly  endowed  with  the  wretched 
mn  of  thoi^e  tempo  rub  lies  which  had  wot  been  alienated  by  tbi 
iPPWn;  their  dre&s  wait  a  plaiti  black  guwn,  and  the  ceremanit 
used  ill  the  church   were   few^  iimple,  and  5uch  as  in  ihcmselTei 
were,  to  say  lh«  very  least,  decent  and  unexceptionable*^ 
\      But  while  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  impartisil  person^  ^  the 
fpresK'nt  day,  to  see  any  thing  in  the  order  of  bishops,  as  thus  f«- 
^^tabjislu  d,  which  could  threairn  either  the  Christian  or  civil  liber* 
!  tic^  of  th*!  kingdom  of  Scoiluiid,  and  while  iiu  the  contrary  it  s^eemrd 
f  in  provide  for  the  order^diii^nityt  and  jJtybility  of  the  clitireh,  it  must 
I  be  oaued  ibut,  considered  with  reference  to  the  §tale  of  Scmbnd  at 
the  tiine,  the  experiment  wuu  ill-timed,  and  eicited  sustpicton  bil)^ 
I  tanks  of  people.  H 

Tlfee  noble j«,  the  proudest  in  Europe^  were  indignant  at  the  prefm^ 
sioii^jofilufjiptrituul  lords  to  prrtedethemon  public  occasions;  while 
WB^Ki  pool  est  in  L^urope,  they  wen^  also  aware  that  to  support  cpis'^l 
»f  cy  on  a  respectable  fooling,  they  \vi>uld  be  necessanly,  inmni-l^ 
Of  kier,  compelled  lo  refund  u  part  of  the  trmporahtus  of  ibe 
chtirchp  which  liiey  enjoyed  either  by  Mmooiacal  compacts  witfa^ 
former  prelate s,  or  by  grants  from  the  crown,  fl 

Tlie  iufefior  cWi;^y,  instctid  of  considering  llie  rank  of  bishops  as* 
a»  object  *>f  ambition  to  which  their  order  might  aspire^  wbicli 

might 


ini^ht  give  llicm  a  direct  vote  and  voice  in  ibe  mstmgemcnt  pf  \\\t 
state,  and  combine  ihem  with  ihe  other  orders  of  ^uvennnerit, 
li^ld  tlie  oftice  in  a  sort  of  sue  red  horror*  11  lev  termini  the  rt^?*lura* 
lion  of  episcopacy  a  rebuilding  of  the  ^  alls  of  Jericho ;  the  bishuiw' 
pre-eminence  in  the  church,  tli*;  precedence  of  iJ^gon;  and  dieir 
ieats  in  pprliament^  the  means  of  inlroducing  the  arbitrury  uili  o£ 
the  monarchy  on  whom  they  \\cre  dependent,  into  the  council  of 
estates  of  the  kingdom. 

Notuiiltstanding  diese  general  prejudices  the  hierarchy  wat 
•stablishet)  without  an  J  express  oppoaitHin,  althougir  its  membeis 
held  but  a  doubtful  rank  between  the  secular  nobility  and  the  prcj- 
byterlan  clergy,  coutenined  by  the  pride  of  the  former,  and  hattd  by 
tile  jealous  emulation  of  the  latter.  Succeiis  on  this  maiTj  point 
kd  Jame^  to  attempt  further  alterations  in  the  discipline  of  the 
church  of  Scotland^  by  introdnciug  a  certain  part  of  (lie  ceremouial 
of  the  church  of  England, 

The  common  people,  always  liable  to  the  mo9t  exaggerated  ifu^ 
presMons,  had  been  preached  into  such  a  holy  hatred  of  popery^ 
that  they  saw  its  type  and  shadow  in  every  thing  which  approached 
even  to  decency  in  the  order  of  worship;  so  tliat,  as  a  siuiirist  ex- 
pressed itf  they  thought  it  impossible  they  could  ever  love  their  way 
to  heaven  provided  they  left  Rome  behind  them.  Tire  extreme  lui- 
popularity  of  every  thing  approaching  to  ritual  ororuument  was  so 
manifest^  that  even  in  the  first  visit  which  Jame.  made  to  his  im- 
tive  kingdom  after  assuming  the  crown  of  Enghmd,  not  all  the  de- 
light (»f  again  seeing  their  sovereign  cotdd  prevent  the  iuhtibitantft 
of  Edinburgh  from  manifesting  tlie  greateat  disgust  at  the  splendid 
cei  euionial  of  his  cha  pel  *  N  otwithstaiHling  the  aversiion  thiii  of  i«nly 
lesti^edp  James  forcibly  introduced  into  the  natiouat  chnrch  of 
Sculiand  live  points  of  ceremony,  well  known  by  th<^  name  of  ihe 
Article?!  of  Perth-  They  were,  K  That  the  enchari^t  should  be 
received  in  a  kneeling  posture.  "2.  That  it  might  be  received  hi 
private  tn  cases  of  extreme  sickness.  S,  That  baptism  might,  In 
certain  ca!*ei,  be  privately  administered,  4.  That  tlie  youth  should 
receive  episcopal  confirmatiou.  5  ^  That  ihe  atmivcrsaries  of  the 
Birth,  Passion,  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  our  Saviour,  with 
that  of  tlie  J>escetU  of  thu  Holy  Ghost,  .should  be  observed  as  holi- 
days* Decent,  reasonable,  and  moderate  aa  these  pi  d  positions  mu^t 
appear  to  every  member  of  the  church  of  Etiglanit,  they  wure  totatlly 
yucongeuial  with  the  habiti  in  which  the  Scottish  clt^rgy  had  b<*en 
ediKated,  at\d  with  the  views,  right  or  w  rongj  w  hich  d*cy  entertairted 
of  the  reformation  of  religion.  The  leading  miuisters  appealed  to  the 
settkd  slate  of  their  church,  which  had  iubsisted  tor  nearly  sixty 
years,  contirmed  by  ecclesiasltcal  CQUSti  tut  ions,  acts  of  parliameiU, 
tlie  appro  bftion  of  fi^rtji^n  chuiche^,  and  thaiEMmifoIdexpeiicnctfof 
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God's  blentings.  And  ihcy  iirjjed  tliat  ceremotijalit  supposing  diein 
in  tliemselves  things  iiidrffrraitt  censr  tu  he  s>  mid  become  tioKioiis 
^'lieii  they  give  offence  «>!■  srandal  to  tender  eoiisdences,  or  eveu  lo 
the  weakness  of  our  bfeibten.  Even  the  Siotti^ih  bbbopi,  and 
especially  SpottijiAooffe,  «rchbiMio|i  of  8t*  Andrews,  gave  a  relfic- 
tant  eoni«nt  to  these  ineusures,  und  not  without  ur^^ing  the  maxim 
of  Saint  Augustin,  I  ha  I  as  even  a  change  for  liie  beii«3r  dbturbs 
by  lis  novel  IV:,  so  nil  inncivation^  not  obviounly  nseful^  tiiust  be 
dftngerou^y  by  exciting  di^tnrbunce  without  any  connlerviiliitg  ad- 
imtsge.  On  the  4th  of  Angust,  l6»il,  however,  the  Article§  of 
Perth  were  ratified  by  parliament,  and  perhnjis  an  account  of  the 
amens  attendant  on  that  concurrence  between  the  crown  Qi»d  nobles^ 
which  Hxed  ihese  innovations  on  the  churchy  will  bes^t  express  ihe 
fcelitiga  and  sentiments  of  the  pre£b}tt'rians, 

'  When  all  the  tcis  were  now  concluded,  and  the  Tingleadcrs  were 
iQSuLting  over  the  defenders  of  aneiunt  orders,  f!*^pin^  for  thanks  and  re- 
ward, and  wishing  every  one  to  have  wings  to  flee  to  court  with  the  re- 
port;  the  grand  comitii^ioner,  \mi\%  from  the  throne  to  rati£e  the  acts 
by  touch  of  I  lie  iccpire,  ai  that  same  very  momem  wa«  sent  from  the 
heavens  in  at  the  windi>wii  of  the  honse,  which  wiis  dark  before  by  rca- 
>on  of  the  dajkntss  of  ihe  day,  an  extraordinary  great  lightening,  ufter 
the  Arst  a  second,  and  afttT  rhtj  second  a  third  more  feaifuL  Imme- 
diately after  llie  hghtening  followed  an  t-Ntraordinary  darkness,  which 
astonished  all  that  were  in  the  house.  The  li;;htenings  were  seconded 
with  three  loud  clapi  of  thunder.  Many  wtihin  the  parlmmem-bousc 
thought  them  to  be  shot*  of  cannons  out  of  the  castle.  It  apj^eared  lo 
all  that  dwell  witljin  rhc  compass  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  that  the  cloudi 
st<iod  right  rtbove  the  lown  and  overshadowing  that  part  only.  The 
beacon  standing  in  the  centre  «l  XrifA  haven  was  beaten  down  with  one 
of  the  hlant*  of  thunder.  After  the  ligliiemng,  darkness  and  thunder 
fallowed  '.  a  ishoure  of  hailsiones^  extraordluarie  gn^ai,  and  la^t  of  all 
raine  in  inch  ahundaiice,  that  it  made  gutters  run  like  little  bfookc». 
The  lords  were  imprisoned  about  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half; 
servants  rode  home  wirh  fuaimantleSt  and  their  masters  withdrew 
theni&elves^  some  to  their  coacli  and  some  to  their  foot.  So  the  five 
articles  were  nt*t  honoured  with  the  currying  of  the  honours,  or  riding 
of  the  estates  in  ranks.  In  the  meantime,  the  Castle  thunilered  with 
their  fierie  cannons,  according  to  the  cuUome  used  at  other  parlia- 
tnenta.  This  Saturday,  the  fourth  q(  August ^  was  called  by  the  people 
black  Saturday,  It  began  with  fire  from  the  earth  in  the  morning,  and 
ended  with  tire  from  heaven  at  the  evening*  Whiin  the  fear  was  paitt 
then  dur»t  atfieists  scoff  and  say,  that  as  the  law  was  given  with  file 
fr«jni  Mount  Smaum  did  the^e  fires  con5rm  their  lawcd/— C«i/(^raw>dV 
Jlutar^  of  the  Ckut'€k  ^  Scotknd^  p.7S3* 

liiuitii  pic  ions  as  this  commencement  was,  not  indeed  from  the 
accidental  circumstances  mentioned  by  Calderwood,  but  from  the 
disposition  wbicb  the  people  so  pbiiily  indicated  by  thus  interpret- 
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ing  ordinary  natuml  appeanim!€S  as  marks  of  the  divitie  dlspteaaure, 
it  did  not  prevent  Charles  I.  from  folio winfr  up  the  pbn  of  his  fa- 
ther; and  whde  he  vexed  the  English  cliurth  by  the  ititroduction  of 
new  obnervunces  into  dieir  rilual,  from  labouring  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence  to  bring  thai  of  Scotland  to  the  same  model. 

By  wringing  indirectly  out  of  the  nobility  the  tithes  to  which 
they  had  ac(|uired  a  right  at  the  Reformation,  the  ting  guve  the 
greatest  possible  oft'ence  to  that  powerful  bo^Jy  without  immtdiately 
benetiting  the  great  body  of  the  landholders.  But  the  introdurtioti 
of  the  book  of  cauons  aud  hlnrgy^  steps  which  Janic*^  had  ntedi- 
tated,  but  from  which  he  receded  in  just  apprehension,  set  the  seal 
on  tlie  rashness  of  Charles^  A  casual  tumult  arose  among  the 
meatiest  and  most  worthless  of  the  audience,  which  was  commenced 
by  a  female^  of  whom  the  proverb  is  still  current, 

That  when  a  woman  scolding  mad  is^ 

We  call  her  daft  as  Jenny  Geddes. 
Yet  so  wide  and  so  general  was  the  disaffection  to  the  government^ 
that  this  slight  tumult  soon  spread  into  a  general,  almost  an  uni- 
versal national  jnsurnction,  led  by  a  discotiteiUcd  nobility,  inflamed 
by  preachers  who  boasted  something  of  learning  and  more  of  rude 
eloquence,  and  supported  by  a  hardy  population,  who  conceived 
that  in  fighting  the  cinise  of  pre.^bytery  they  were  defending  that  of 
heaven*  The  success  of  the  Scottish  in  two  successive  wars,  or 
rather  abortive  attempts  at  hoilility,  gave  great  and  preponderating 
weight  to  the  clergy  of  ihut  kingdom,  in  whose  cause  and  by  who»e 
exhortations  the  h  ar  had  been  undertaken*  We  wish  to  speak  of 
these  men  with  the  respect  which  in  many  points  of  view  they  desen'e. 
Their  leaders  possessed  a  competent  share  of  Earning  and  no  small 
cjuantity  of  natural  parts;  their  lives  wtre»  generally  !>peaking,  re- 
gular, even  to  ascetic  severity  ;  and  lliey  rejected  and  condemned 
even  tnnocetit  pleasures  and  elegant  pursuits^  as  unworthy  of  men 
dedicated  to  tlie  explanation  and  maintenance  of  true  religion. 
But  in  the  imperfect  state  of  humaoity,  even  virtues  carried  to  ex- 
tremity nin  into  error  and  indeed  into  vice*  Conscious  rectitude  of 
intention  hurried  these  eminent  men  (for  many  of  theni  deserved 
that  name)  into  the  extremes  of  spiritual  pride  and  intolerance ;  and 
what  they  eileemed  die  indubitable  trutli  of  their  cause  made  them 
too  anxious  to  enforce  their  tenets  to  hesitate  about  the  means  of 
accomplishing  an  event  so  desirable.  Their  friend«i  were  the  friends^ 
their  opponents  were  the  enemies,  of  heaven ;  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  do  loo  much  in  behalf  of  the  one  or  for  the  suppressioti  of 
the  other.  The  theocracy  whicli  the  clergy  asserted  in  behalf  of  the 
kirk  was  not  in  those  days  so  distinctly  understood  or  so  prudently  re- 
gidated,  but  that  its  administrators  loo  often  interfered  with  the  civil 
rule  of  the  kingdom.  The  Scottish  ministers  remembered  the  iaying 
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of  old  Mellvin,  when  grasping  Kbg  James  the  Smth's  sleeve,  li«] 
told  him  that  in  ScotliMnl  itiere  were  two  kingdoms,  thai  in  wbkl 
hit  Wits  acknowledged  niouurch,  mid  thai  iu  whith  tings  niid  uubW 
ivert  but  C»yd*0  Jilly  vasHtit^;  atut  lliev  ^V€r<?  but  ImO  apt  to  assert  lh< 
»iifR'naiity  of  the  lu^t,  which  was  vbibly  governed  by  ilic  £isscmb)| 
at'  the  kirk  \ihi%%  h^  bv  tlienis^lves)  in  the  nsime  fif  their  unseen  mn' 
Qtninpottnt  lit^tid.    To  di8.obey  t!ie  king  iidghl  bo  hij;h  ti€a30[l^  bg 
lo  diiobcv  the  kirk,  acting  in  the  ivdme  of  the  Deity,  wmt  a  ye 
llisepcf  crime,  and  was  i«>  be  feart^d  us  inrurrin^  the  wrath  which 
fatal  both  lo  body  and  suuL     I'he  intoltrinu  characltr  of  the  Sa^ 
letnri  League  and  Covenant  corresj^KMided  vvith  the  writings  of  some 
H f  thci r  more  a  ril c n t  d i v i  ne» .   So m e  ol  ih ese  Uieologi a \ is  ( fall j rig  t er- 
lilaiidy  into  one  of  the  vt-ry  worst  errors  of  the  Romaniliurch)  wen 
I  to  fur  a^  to  assert  thut  tnen  Jiiing  papists  and  dying  i^o^  holding  thi 
I  complex  body  of  their  principle^^  cannot  oblatn  salvation.     Tlie 
mider  cluss,  a^  they  termed  the  church  of  Rome  the  whore  of  Ba- 
ity bn^  gave  little  belter  terms  to  that  of  England;  and  we  find  prr-J 
I  lacy  called  in  their  writings  'a  grey-haired  strumpet^  motJier  ati 
jdanglitt^r  of  popery,  having  a  »kin  and  fjtce  at  black  aa  a  blacka* 
linoor  with  ptrjury  and  defection.' 

But  itttolcrant  as  these  preachers  were  upon  prjiieipk,  aad  iticoii 
ipeletit  from  their  ignorance;  of  Uie  worlds  and  of  worldly  pollcvp 
khe  munageaient  of  *tate  affairs,  the  zeul  of  the  Scottish  people  gav< 
rlhema  predominating  inducnec  in  the  management  of  the  state  sub 
■eqiient  to  IGJ9,     The  total  destruction  of  the  hierarcl»y,  and  tlu 
Ire-edtablishoieni  of  the  church  on  a  model  purely  republican,  waf 
]  tlieir  lirfit  and  most  joyfyl  labour.     Proceeding  now  ou  tlic  priijcip 
\  pie  not  merely  of  proper  but  of  rigid  presbytery^  the  lay*patJ(inSj 
I  Here  deprived  of  all  right  of  presentation!  and  the  pom^r  of  calliti| 
jlo  a  cure  was  vested  in  the  Kirk  Sessions,  or  parochial  iw 
i  tlie  elders  of  die  parislu     The  minister  wa^  the  continual  \ 
'  or  moderator  of  thb  body ;  and.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  curny 
tieighbouring  clergyman  was  called  in  to  supply  the  place.     11 
privilege  of  free  election  conipictcd  the  popular  character  of  tbe 
churchy  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  the  preachers  too  def 
Upon  popularity  and  the  humours  of  their  audience. 

The  kirk,  thus  reformed,  iiad  no  occasiou  to  regret  the 
I  tniion  supposed  to  exist  betwixt  church  and  »tate  by  the  ; 
tion  of  the  lords  spiritual*     The  clergy  had  been  so  mucb  tii^  sou 
of  llic  insurrection,  which  gave  to  Scotland  a  sort  of  temporary  ia 
dependencei  that  they  both  claimed  and  possessed  the  means 
mnkuig  their  opinion!i  heard   atid  received  by  all  true  followf 
of  die  Coveniint.     It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  it  was  in  the 
name  and  bt^half,  and  by  their  influence,  tliat  the  arialocraicy_ 
Scotland  had  once  uiore  proved  loo  mighty  Jor  the  crown.     ~ 
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*  doctor's  tlmir*  was  not  indeed  *  Muck  into  ihe  throiK*,*  but  was  tub- 
BtJtuted  in  its  stead;  and  tlit^  estates  of  Scotland  had  no  influence 
in  the  government  of  Umt  kingdom  that  was  not  shared  and  often  ob- 
scured by  tliat  of  the  General  Asaembliea. 

The  possess  si  on  of  so  ntuch  power  hud  it^  usuu\  effects  on  the 
weakness  of  hum»nil}.  Wodrow  himseiC  after  dtdaiing,  that  ihe 
church,  as  reformed  in  Ifiil),  wasi  *  fair  as  the  moon  and  lerrible 
us  an  army  with  banneis/  allows  that,  as  it  is  difficult  to  carry  m 
full  cup  sieadjlyj  diere  were  errors  even  in  that  bi  i I tiaiit  period  ^ 
amongst  which  he  justly  reckons  the  fierce  diviiiign  of  the  presby- 
teriuas  in  1 651),  into  Resoiutiomrs  mid  RcmonstnftQrs;  the  for- 
mer bi'ing  5uch  as  made  common  cause  with  die  [loyalists  against 
Cromwell ;  the  latter,  those  %\ ho  refust^d  to  ^dniit  the  support  of  the 
MaJjgiianls  or  Cavaliers,  and  shewed  an  early  inclination  to  fra- 
ternise with  the  English  sectariei^.  But  die  hi-itorian  mijjht  have 
added  ific  previous  and  more  iiupo riant  blunder,  that  Mhon  Scot- 
land was  in  a  condition  to  Itave  acted  the  im|2ortant  pari  of  an 
airn^t^d  mediator  betwixt  Charles  and  his  parli;nt!ent,  the  influence 
of  the  ahmurd  and  rrasiuJiiig  idea  of  ex  lending  the  reign  of  presby- 
tery, induced  her  rulers  to  throw  their  whole  weight  into  the  scale 
of  ihe  lattefj  by  which  ihey  missed  the  opportunity  of  hringioj;  the 
civil  war  to  a  conclussionj  and  ultimately  set  fire  to  their  own  Diana 
in  her  Ephe±iiun  temple. 

The  reign  of  piesthjtery  was  at  this  |jeriod  abridged  hy  the  course 
of  events.  The  violence  and  arrogance  of  many  of  these  mcn^  who 
acted  in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  and  affected  to  be  the  immediate 
channels  through  which  his  will  as  well  as  his  doctrines  were  inti- 
niatt'd  lo  ihe  people,  received  a  fearful  castigalion  after  the  battles 
of  Dunbar  and  \Vi*iccster,  and  subsequent  subjugation  of  Scotland, 
'llie  Lndependenls  met  their  texts  wilh  texts,  but  dissolved  their 
Genera t  A.SBembly  by  the  more  expeditious  argument  of  a  military 
force.  Lieutenant  colonel  Coitrell^  backed  by  a  detachment  of  foot 
and  borse,  entered  the  assembly  and  demanded  to  know  whether  they 
sat  by  the  audiority  of  the  parliament  of  die  Comnieni wealth  of 
England,  of  die  English  commander-in-chief,  or  of  die  Scottish 
judges.  When  the  Moderators  replied  that  they  were  an  ecclesias- 
tical synod — a  spiritual  court  of  Jesus  Qirrst^  who  held  their  audio- 
rity  from  heaven,  the  republican  oflicer  commanded  them  to  begone, 
or  they  should  be  dragged  from  the  room. 

'  He  led  us/  say»  Bailiie,  {who  shared  in  this  calajnitnus  expuliion,) 
*  through  I  be  whole  sireels  a  mdc  out  of  the  tuwu,  encompas^mg  143 
with  foot  companies  of  nrnsqueteem,  aind  horiemrn  mdiout,  all  thii 
|«ople  gazing  and  mourning  as*  at  the  maddest  spectacle  lliey  had  ever 
seen*  When  he  had  led  us  a  mile  without  the  town,  he  then  declared 
wbet  further  he  had  in  cotnmissian,  that  we  would  not  dare  to  meet  sny 
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nore  nbovc  three  in  numlicr;  and  ibal  a^in&t  t^igbi  o'clock 
norrow  wc  ilumld  depart  ihe  towoj  under  pain  of  hi:m^  guiUy  of  1 
breaking  tht?  public  peace;  antl  rhe  day  following,  by  mund  ut  trum- 
[jt,  wi?  werr  c«mimnndt*d  ulf  the  town,  under  t be  purn  al  pic&ct\t  im- 
|irisonmcni*  Thua  our  Geneml  Assembly^  the  glory  and  sfrenglb  of  d 
ttur  cliurcb  upon  ennh,  b  by  your  soldiery  cruiibed  ami  trode  under  j 
0ot,  without  the  teast  provocation  from  us,  at  ibis  time,  cither  h\\ 
M0rd  or  deetL' — Bmilk\  Lttttrs,  vol,  ii«  p.  370, 

Ttie  same  author  gives  several  speciineiui  of  tlie  mode  in  ^hicli 

%hc  appointment  of  d erf  y men  look  place  dm  lag  ibc  u^mpntioii. — 

Hi'  iLimed  bv  the  prt'^byiiTy  ol   I  lie  bounds,   lite  minister  who    re- 

fceivc'd  the  en  re  had  to  prench   in  the  tieUlii,  without  a  HlipeiMl; 

[those  otdy  \iha  were  appointed  upon  the  call  of  the  RentoaiAtr&iitSi  ^ 

or  by  the  actual  poller  of  the  ^^word^  received  any  temporail  iidvi 
[Ugi:  from  iheir  beneficcii 

In  tliesc  circu instances,  the  Hestoration  ia  tis  h»tled  by  moat 

ihe  presbyterbni  as  a  joyful  event,  ^vhich  pnumMcd  to  relieve  Scot-I 

land  from  llje  ignominious  bondage  of  the   liriglisli  g[irrisons,  anJ  J 

'tor  national  church  from  the  rlepraded  state  of  subjection  to  whtclil 

fihc  had  been  rettuced.     The  cull  of  the  king  to  the  throne  was 

nnanituouiily  wltercd,  that  they  poMe2i«ed  neither  llie  lime  nor  th«] 
illieans,  perhaps  not  even  the  incltnsition,  to  arrange  any  precipe  sli-* 
tpulalions  for  any  particular  form  of  church  policy ;  and  m^n  s  mindsl 
ll^ere  at  the  time  so  weary  of  the  disputes  which  had  ^i\en  rise  tf>] 
[itich  nnbounded  miserVi  that  tt  seemed  to  be  left  to  the  kio<r,  the| 
fchnrch  of  Scotland  lying  in  rnin»,  to  chuse  whether  he  would  re- 
ilinild  her  bulvvLirkit  oii  the  model  of  moderate  episcopacy,  which  ihcj 
di&pbyed  before   lO.Jl),  or  oti  the  more  republican  sys^tem  whic   ' 
^was  substitut*^d  at  that  period.    Those  who  held  neither  epiMropa 
flior  presbytery  to' be  lyaieitis  of  divine  derivation  or  positive  on 
\  nance^  naturally  inmiired  w  hich  was  likely  to  promote  the  tranquil-^ 
jlity  and  suit  th«^  temper  of  the  people;  and  the  puint  \\u%  accor- 
rdingly  keenly   agitated  in  the  council  of  Charles.     Middleton,  ft 
1  gallant  soldier,  but  a  man  of  a  rash  overbearing  temper  and  disso-   ■ 
'  Itite  manners,  assuming  the  high  tone  of   u  determined    loyalistd 
i  exhorted  the  king  to  seize  the  opfKirtunity  of  putting  Scotland  ^^ 
rest  for  ever,  by  annulling  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  n 
*an  imlaw  fu!  association^  and  re-establishiiij^  the  order  of  bij^hops. 
Lauderdale,  with  equal  professions  of  devotion  to  the  king's  interest, 
and  with  much  ridicule  of  the  formal  iiy  of  presbytrriaiis,  adroith 
thrown  in  to  gratify  the  king's  humour,  advised  Charles  to  proeccd 
more  cautiously,  and  for  the  present  to  leave  the  presbyterian  chtircit 
government  iindislurhed,  and  suffer  thetn  for  a  longer  space  to  enjar 
their  beloved  CovenatU.   There  were  many,  he  *aid,  of  tlie  first  raal 
in  Scotland  who  were  ftttll  so  wedded  tu  this  engagement,  thai  llicf 
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would  a9  SQ011  renoonce  tlie  four  gospels ;  and  some  time  and  argu- 
ment nould,  he  contended,  be  necejipsar^  to  bring  ihem  Ut  anotlier 
mav  of  thinking.  The  former  u pinion  prevailed,  and  Middleton  re- 
ceived fntl  powers  to  proeeed  in  the  introduction  of  cpiscopacj 
without  delay, 

TUe  loo -celebrated  James  Sharp,  himself  a  leading  prcsbjterian 
iniiijsler,  entrusted  with  the  ctiuse  of  the  presbvlerian  resoluliotiers 
or  rovalists,  eontributed  not  u  little  to  this  change,  fore?ieejng  his 
own  agi^randizemt-nt  a&  primafe  of  Saint  Andrews.  Our  ingenious 
edilof  ha«i  thrown  !»unie  pa1h:ititig  coltiuringupon  a  character  u^iu^lly 
painted  with  the  most  deteslabW  features.  He  has  proved  tEiat,  cither 
irom  shaint!  or  compa^iouy  his  namesake* occasionally  interfered  to 
prevent  the  sever  itieis  directed  ^^ainst  ^ome  of  the  remonstrant  clergy, 
and  that  inlii^  uflice  of  primate  he  was  active  in  reproving  the  immo- 
rality even  of  his  own  most  powt^rful  friend.  A  letter  to  the  High 
Commi*»sioner  Rothes,  upon  the  hcence  of  his  conduct,  (p.  9 J 3) 
Is  in  a  style  of  pastoral  reproof  well  becoming  a  father  of  the 
church*  iiut  the  great  stain  will  always  remaiii,  that  Sharp  de- 
aertt^d  and  probably  betrayed  a  cause  which  his  brethren  t-nt rusted 
to  him,  and  abused  to  bis  ow^n  purposes  a  mission  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  undertaken  but  with  the  determination  of  niainttiining 
its  principal  object.  Kirk  ton  says  that  when  Sharp  returned  from 
Scot  land  p  he  hjmself  atfecting  no  ambition  for  the  prelacy,  pressed 
the  acceptance  of  the  see  of  Saint  Andrews  upon  Mr.  Robert 
Douglas,  one  of  his  former  colleagues.  The  Mern  presbyierian 
!<avv  into  his  secret  soulj  and  when  he  had  given  his  own  positive  re- 
jection, demanded  of  bis  former  friend  what  he  ivould  do  himself 
were  the  offer  made  to  him-  Sharp  hesitated; — '  I  perceive/ 
said  Douglas^  '  you  are  clear — you  will  engage — you  will  be  pri- 
mate of  Scotland  :  take  it  then,'  he  added^  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder, '  and  take  the  curse  of  Gad  along  with  it.'  (p,  IJ4.)  Tlie 
subject  would  suit  a  painter* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  one  main  cause  of  this  violent  change 
had  been  the  imprudent  carriage  and  extreme  zrul  of  the  presbyie- 
rian  teachers  themselves.  The  severity  with  wliich  ihcv  irdlicted 
church  penances,  which  in  themselves  have  something  allied  to 
popery — the  dominion  which  they  a^<»umed  over  the  laity  in  »tl 
rases  in  which  religion  could  be  possibly  allej^ed  as  a  motive,  or 
pretext,  that  is  to  say,  in  almost  all  cases  whatever — and  the  sullen 
uud  fanatical  a(!ectatiun  with  which  they  londenmcd  alt  pleasures, 
however  innocent  or  mdifferent,  had  made  the  belter  rl  asses  gene- 
rally weary  of  their  yoke*  A  con  tern  jwrary  gives  the  following 
ludicrous  account  of  the  marriage  betwixt  Sfmiervjile  of  Drum 
(iincestor  of  l^ord  Somerville)  and  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Banna- 
t^ne^  of  Curthouic,  foiming  but  un  unamiable  piiture  of  a  festival 
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Imeetitig  during  the  tnlerre|iiuiii,     TUarc  w«r«,  accordini  to  the 
IlislDiifm  of  ilmt  tioble  hou»ep  m 

..inini^ter^,  present  al  ibe  s^olemniitiet  but  not  one  musiti*inc  ;  I  Hey  HkeJ 
(yet  better  the  bleelttigi^  <if  the  calvcK  ot  Dttti  atid  Bethellf  the  minister^ 
[fotyg-wmdedt  uiid  »c»mL*tltnefl  i>cms»en>ictil  gmce^i  little  to  fturpj^e,  tiicn 
■U  musteiil  iiistrumenis  of  thesaiictuuriei  att  ^  sulemne^ttt*  ocCft&^Hniet 
[whirh,  ii  tt  be  lumiuU  at  all  tu  have  thcni,certanel>'  it  ou^bt  utid  ^uuld 
I  be  U|>oti  a  weddiug-tl;iy,  fur  divenbrnei^t  ti>  the  gue^t%  tliAt  riirioceal 
lrecreatioi>e  of  musick  and  dancing  bc">g  much  nn>re  waniintablct  ittid 
ribrre  i>€tler  e^erciise  then  drin kin*  and  sitiojikeing  of  tobacco,  \«bema 
llbeic  holy  brethereii  of  the  presbyterenii  [perauaiion]  for  the  itHi^t  pan 
Ifniployed  themselves,  witHtiut  wny  fotmall  health  cif  rememhmiice  at 
^tbeir  frietida;  a  nad  whh  their  head,  or  a  sigh,  v^ith  t^e  turning  tsp  of  I 
Ibe  ivKyie  of  the  t^y^f  served  for  the  cerctnoney/ — Manmn  tff  tkt  S&» 
I  meniiUes,  vol.  ii, 

When  we  recolk^t  wheti  and  by  Whom  a  tniracle  was  vi*rougbt ^ 
l4o€  the    exprens  purpose  of  coiitinuiug   die  mnctcent   feiitjvitic* 
^Usually  nttetidant  upon  nucH  a  Jo}ful  occasioti,  we  111114I  hesitate  ta 
[  Adopt  u  creed  so  sour  m  to  cotidenm  the  ordinary  eipressions  of 
innocent  mirth  ttid  tiappitiois. 

A»  men  rush  readily  fri>m  oneesttreine  to  another,  the  debaucWry 
ffi'hich  follmvedtUe  Reataration  fcrftned  a  strong  and  di^igustiitg  co^ 
Itniat  to  the  affected  and  purttainc  atrtetiiea^  of  tlie  preceding  period.  1 
1  Kirktou  hail  puinted  it  in  odiuns,  yet^  we  h^T^  too  just^  colunrs,       I 

*  Our  three  cominisiionen*,  MiddleUjn,  Rothes,  and  Luuderdtiie,  ga*^ 
l»very  i>iie  of  then*  the  puiliameni  they  govt^rned  «  d  c  nomine  I  it>n(in  tht 
f  t»bM;rvHtion  of  the  vylL<ar)  from  their  «»vin  behtiviuur;  and  \[m  parliameat 
,  mm  called  *^  the  d ri nk ing  pari iameui/*    The  cum miiiiiMier  hade  50/,  Bug* 
^liftb  a-ilay  allowed  him,  vvhich  he  ipent  faithfully  amort'^st  bis  ntiTtbemi 
nanralons ;  and  so  great  was  the  luxury,  and  so  small  ^^^  the  care  of  hii  I 
ramily,  that  wheJi  be  £lSed  bin  wiue-cellars,  his  steward  tbuught  nulhtngj 
flo  cast  out  full  pipes  to  make  way  fur  others.     Hinitelf  wa^  Minirlimn  I 
io  dilurdered,  th«t  when  he  hade  appeared  upon  the  throne  in  full  pur- 1 
^liament,   the  president,  upon  the  ^vhiiip<*r  of  the  principal   membcfs  f 
would  be  uece5iUate   to  adjourn.     Then  they  made  the  church  ihnr 
I  stews  ;  then  you  niighiha%e  found  chambers  6lled  with  naked  men  aad 
'naked  woriien;  and  many,  wboli^ed  under »ober  report  formerly, turned 
harlots  and  drunkards ;  you  may  believe  cursing,  &  wearing^  and  bk&^ 
phemy^  were  ai  common  ai  prayer  and  worahip  was  rare.     Debauchtnf 
«aa  loyalty,  gravity  smelted  of  rebelbon;  every  man  that  bade  eyes  pt!^ 
reived  what  spirit  ruled  among   them ;  and  among  all  the  familiet  10 
town,  none  grave  greater  scandal  then  Fletcher  the  advocate^  where  t&aj 
*aite  sums  extorted  from  the  innocent  presbytcrians  in  danger  of  cn*| 
ininal  pursuit,  were  turned  into  crying  scandals^  unpamll«IFed  tn  I 
hi^tfiry  of  Scotland.'— pp.  U4,  115. 

The  first  ticp  taken  to  reftore  episcopacy  in  Scotland  was  by  1 
act  of  parlknient  r^acindtng^  i%ithi)ut  dittinction^  alt  llie  statij 
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pissetl  from  ihe  year  1633  to  J  660,  iucludiitg  of  caurte  thoie  far 
ttie  extirpation  of  episcopacy.  Next  it  wan  declared  thut  llic  power 
of  establisiiuiig  the  model  of  churcli-gtivenimeiu  wiis  vcs^tcd  in  the 
crown,  whereby,  aco>rt!ing  to  Kirk  tan,  I  hey  erected  the  king  into 
M  sort  of  pope-  This  last  stalule  purports  to  be  *  An  E%pttiuation 
of  Ilia  King*9  Prerogative  of  Supremacy  o^er  all  Estatetii  iim  rati- 
fied by  Act  I'iD,  y  Kitig  James  Vl/ — It  certainly  i^ave  ilie  king  m 
degree  of  power  inconsistent  willi  bolli  cpiscopiicy  and  prenb) terj^, 
lince  lie  tnigbt  have  abolished  both,  mid  establi^bed  any  other  mu^ 
del  by  hh  own  innnediatt?  atjlhoriiv, — Accordingly  the  htalute  wai 
rescinded  in  ihe  tirsi  parliament  alter  tl»e  lievolmjoii. 

The  act  resciiisory  of  l(>GO,  and  thsit  id'  supremacy,  thoui;h  the 
firit  inferreti  the  deNtrnclion  of  the  pieihyteruiii  church-goveni- 
nieiit,  and  the  ^lecond  c  out  seined  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Ljng'i 
supremacy  fatal  to  the  vcjy  principle  on  which  presbytery  reali, 
paa»ed  without  the  i^hadow  of  opposition.  The  appoinlnrent 
of  bishops  by  Charles,  aud  the  confirmation  of  ihit  oftice  by  ati 
act  of  uHrliament^  were  carried  throngli  with  tlie  same  case  and 
unanimtty.  Viewing  the  matter  therefore  as  an  act  of  the  legis- 
I«ture,  it  cannot  be  denic<l  that  episcopacy  wiis  reidored  with  tiie 
Ktime  formalit}'  wherewith  it  had  bei.'n  taken  away;  und  that  the 
lanieotations  of  Kirkton  and  other  authors  of  hi»  partv^  are  only  jii^t 
so  far  as  they  may  hiippen  to  be  ctirreet  or  otlterwise  in  their  notions 
of  I  he  <i  i  V  i  lie  n  g  h  t  of  1 1  re  I  ac\ ,  N  or  b  a  d  n  i  e  n  <  i  f  te  n  d  e  r  cot  isc  i  c  ncct 
among  the  pre&byterian*«  to  complain  of  the  !«ante  ceremonii 
observances  lieing  anew  forced  npon  them,  which  were  enjoined  b; 
the  cations  of  Perth*  These  obiio.tions  poitits  were  tacitly  aban 
doned,  and  the  mode  of  worship  u^^cd  in  the  epi^^copal  e^tihlish- 
meni  wsss,  in  all  niatrriul  parts,  the  same  winch  the  presbyterians 
used,  eitcepiing  rii:it  tlie  former  read  the  ilosology,  the  Lord*s  prayefp^ 
and,  in  baprism,  the  npostles'  creed.  Ti*  tlie  matter  of  diesc  atldi-^ 
lions  to  daily  worsihip,  the  ino:>t  rigid  fanahc  conld  be  hardly  sup- 
pojfed  lo  object;  and  nothirtg  via*  added  t>f  those  ceremtmials  sncli. 
m  surplice*,  iltars,  or  the  cross  in  l»aptisui,  which  are  disputed  b; 
English  disi^enters.  The  cominmiioii  tables  w  ere  placed  accardin[ 
to  convenience,  w  itliout  any  prmc iple  uf  uinlorm  poMtiou ;  they  ha< 
no  chanceis,  iind  they  used  no  belU  saving  that  for  the  eonvocalioi 
to  divine  worship.  In  u  word,  the  episicopiii  chnrcli  of  Scotland  h 
her  ccremoaiut  wus  so  tender  of  offence  to  ilie  pre!>l»yterian:^>  thai 
she  coutd  scarcely  be  said  to  ditfer  from  their  own  form**  T\\ 
clergy  wore  gowns  aiKf  caisocLs,  but  did  not  venture  lo  shock  tli 
eyi^t  of  their  congregation  with  llie  abliorind  surplice. 

There  were  therefore  no  doctrinal  and  scarcely  any  ceremoi  ' 
points  in  controversy  betwixt  the  Scottish  pre??b)terians  andepist'o 
patiatis, — on  the  contrary,  tlie  best  and  movt  moderate  of  either  parU 
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held  church  communion  togetherwithout  reluctance,  neither  charging' 
error,  far  less  schism  or  heresy,  against  the  others.  Neither  could 
the  revenue  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church  he  justly  objected 
to  as  exorbitant,  or  unequally  divided.  The  primate  had  1000/. 
yearly;  the  bishops  from  lUXU.  to  500/.;  and  the  inferior  clergy  a 
greater  equality  of  benefices  than  in  England,  few  exceeding  ]00/. 
or  falling  beneath  9.01.  of  amiual  income :  even  the  last  sum  af- 
forded a  decent  livelihood  in  that  remote  age  and  cheap  country. — 
But  if  there  was  no  dispute  concerning  the  doctrines,  and  nothing 
to  object  to  the  endowments,  of  the  new-modelled  church,  her 
discipline  and  outward  government  were  the  subject  of  much  com- 
plaint to  the  presbyterians. 

Upon  their  own  principles  these  men  were  not  perhaps  entitled 
to  be  heard  against  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  episcopacy, 
such  as  had  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Scotland  from  16 1 2  to  i639, 
and  indeed  had  never  been  altogether  discontinued  for  any  consi- 
derable length  of  time.  Episcopacy  was  now  restored  by  the  legis- 
lature as  formally  and  effectually  as  it  had  been  formerly  abolished, 
and  presbytery  had  for  the  time  lost  all  authority,  except  what  the 
votaries  of  that  form  of  church-government  claimed  for  it  ex  jure 
divimy  an  argument  set  up  by  divines  of  both  churches.  But  the 
presbyterians  complained,  and  not  without  reason,  that  a  larger 
and  more  formidable  authority  was  allowed  to  the  bishops  under 
this  new  model  than  their  predecessors  had  been  admitted  to  ;  and 
they  had  speedy  reason  to  add  that  their  faculties  were  less  meekly 
born,  and  their  power,  as  it  was  more  extensive,  was  also  much 
more  severely  and  harshly  exercised.  Lauderdale,  as  already  no- 
ticed, had  begun  with  advising  the  king  to  tolerate  presbytery  some 
time  longer  as  the  national  form  of  worship:  but  when  he  found 
that  his  rival  Middle-ton  was  gaining  ground  on  him,  by  encouraging 
the  king's  predilection  for  episcopacy,  he  resolved  to  out-manoeuvre 
him,  by  carrying  the  authority  of  the  bishops  to  a  pitch  higher 
than  the  other  had  proposed,  and  thereby  placing  them  in  a  more 
equal  balance  against  the  power  of  the  nobility.  On  this  subject 
Kirk  ton  has  an  interesting  anecdote: — Glencairn,  who  had  taken 
Middleton's  side  in  the  discussions  before  his  majesty,  endeavoured, 
when  in  private  with  Lauderdalci  to  qualify  his  opinion  by  saying, 
that 

'  tbo'  the  other  day  he  hade  declared  himself  for  bishops,  he  desired  not 
to  be  mistaken,  for  he  was  only  for  a  sort  of  sober  modern  bishops,  such 
as  they  were  in  the  primitive  times,  but  not  for  the  lordly  prelats,  suck 
as  were  in  Scotland  before.  Lauderdale  answered  him  with  ane  oath, 
that  since  they  hade  chosen  bishops,  bishops  they  should  have,  higher 
than  any  that  ever  were  in  Scotland,  and  that  he  should  find.' — pp.  133, 
134. 
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They  retained  indeed,  in  the  new  order  of  ihin^s,  (hose  forriis  and 
names  which  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Reformatioo,  aiid  nn- 
dcr  all  the  former  varieties  of  church  gnvernmetvt,  hud  given  the 
colour  of  a  classical  or  prei^bv  tcrion  model  to  the  kirk  of  Scull^iiid^ 
even  when  most  cpiicofJiiK    They  hud  muutldy  presbvteries^provjii 
cial  synods,  and  genend  assemblies.     But  with  reference  to  the 
consistoriHl  judicaturesf  Ivirktou  points  out  (ha  infinite  diflerence 
e^ctent  of  power  assigned  lo  the  bishops  on  die  revival  of  their  ordi 

i  *  Whfjso  iha}\  compare  this  sett  of  liishoji^  with  the  oM  bishops  esta 
%  bli^ht'd  in  the  year  1612,  shall  find  that  thesti  were  but  a  sort  of  pig- 
■  mt7i?,  compareti  with  am  new  bishops  j  for,  (irst,  ihe  presbyteries  were 
r  standing  jodicatnries  u^n^  the  power  of  tJiu  keyes  in  the  tintc  of  the 
former   bishops;  but  in  rhe   time    of  the   new  bishop?   there  was  no 

»  shadow  of  church  power  in  Scotland,  except  what  resided  or  flowi 
from  the  hisbeip  in  penion ;  and  &s  presbyteries  were  discharged  befoi 
ever  our  new  prelates  entered  upon  iht^ir  throne,  so  it  was  a  considei 
able  time,  even  some  years,  belore  ever  ministers  were  permitted 
meet  together,  so  much  as  for  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  gifts;  ai 
when  they  first  mett»  they  w^re  consiitule  a  meeting  for  such  and  such 
effects,  by  virtue  of  the  bishop's  commission  allowing  the  ministeri  of 
the  precinct  secluding  the  ruling  elders.     ^lorcovtr,   the  tirat  bishop* 

twere,  in  etTect,  nllowed  no  more  but  a  sori  of  negalive  vole^  and  ijreitl 
were  the  cooflicis  betwixt  some  siout  presbyicrifs  and  the  encroaching 
bishops;  but  the  nevv  bisbopshad  nut  only  a  ne^ativt,  but  np«isitive  vote, 
having  the  full  power  of  government  lodged  upon  their  hoUury  persrm, 
their  assistants  bein^;  only  their  arbitrary  attendants,  or  shaddow!>.  I  low- 
ever,  men  said  the  bshops  t^ruinbled  because  they  were  not  reponed  to 
all  that  the  popish  bishops  enjoyed/ — pp«  I  U,  li2.  '^M 

Unfortunately  this  great  increase  of  jurisdiction  and  power  waV 
conferred  011  met!  who  had  fonoer  injuries  to  avengei  and  iiniiie- 
diate  contempt  and  insult  to  re  pet  and  to  subdue.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  Uiat  the  pre^ibyterian  clergy  should  have  so  sotui  for- 
got the  supremacy  which  they  had  no  lately  enjoyed ;  or^  proud  a« 
most  of  them  had  reason  tn  he  of  their  itiflueuce  over  their  audietnes, 
that  they  should  endure^  without  a  sense  of  pain  and  mortification, 
the  triumphof  iboneover  whom  lliey  had  very  recently  exerciiied  ti" 
lenient  measure  of  authority.  Something  had  been  done  lo  intimi- 
date op  posers  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  Argvle,  whose  death 
was  well  deserved  by  many  acts  of  falsehood  and  cnielty  ;  and  of 
Guthrie  J  whom  even  Sharp  interceded  for  in  vain.  These  were 
the  only  men  of  note  who  died  to  atone  for  the  lilies  of  so  many 
loyalists  as  had  suffered  under  the  pretended  judicatures  t»f  the  itM 
lerregnum.  Argyle  richly  merited  his  fate;  his  character,  hoiiiS 
ever  gilded  over  by  Kirkton^  is  ^hown  by  his  editor,  p.  104,  lo  be 
one  of  the  least  dubious  of  modern  times.  His  cruelly^  fraud,  ai 
ambitioB  were  notorioui ;  his  signal  hypocrisy  had,  at  lengthy  ce^m 
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to  deceive  even  the  lowest  of  the  puritans.  But  as  we  concdve  it  a 
facred  principle,  that  punishment  caniK)t  be  morally  inflicted  for 
the  mere  purposes  of  vengeance,  and  that  it  is  a  heinous  crime  to 
pervert  and  strain  the  laws  even  to  destroy  those  who  are  really  de* 
serving  of  death,  we  cannot  ac<|uit  Charles's  Scottish  eovemment 
of  transgressing  both  principles,  even  in  the  case  of  ArgyTe,  and  still 
more  in  that  of  Guthrie.  Several  ministers  were  exiled  to  Holland, 
where  they  formed  a  sort  of  Scottish  dissenting  church,  and,  much 
at  their  ease  themselves,  encouraged  by  books  and  messages  the 
non-conforming  ministers  in  Scotland  to  follow  such  measures  as 
necessarily  exposed  them  to  the  severities  of  the  government.  It 
18,  indeed,  singular,  but  not  unamusing,  to  see  that — those  farthest 
removed  from  the  danger  appear  to  have  been  the  mdst  scrupulously 
tealous  in  the  cause. 

Neither  did  the  rulern  neglect  such  means  as  in  their  opinion 
were  calculated  to  bring  into  public  contempt  the  opinions  of  the 
presbyterians,  and  particularly  that  solemn  league  and  covenant 
which  had  been  at  once  the  cause  of  their  success,  their  idol  when 
in  prosperity,  and  their  subject  of  regret  and  mourning  during  their 
adversity.  Kirk  ton  gives  us  a  curious  scene  which  took  place  at 
Litligow  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  restoration. 

'  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  one  example  of  the  madness  uf  the  people 
at  that  time.     Upon  the  first  29th  of  May,  i66l,  the  town  of  Lithgow, 
Robert  Mill  being  chief  author,  and   Mr.  James  Ramsey  (who  after- 
word ascended  the  height  of  the  pitifnll  bishoprick  of  Dumblane)  being 
minister,  after  they  hade  filled  their  streets  with  bonfires  very  throng, 
and  made  their  crosse  run  wine,  added  also  this  ridiculous  pageant: 
.  They  framed  ane  arch  upon  four  pillars,  and  upon  one  side  the  picture 
of  ane  old  hagge  with  the  Covenant  in  her  hand,  and  this  inscription 
above:  A  otoRious  Reformation.     On  the  other  side  of  the  arch 
was  a  whigge  with  the  Remonstrance  in  his  hand,  and  this  inscription. 
No  ASSOCIATION  WITH  Malignants.     On  the  other  side  was  the 
Committee  of  Estates,  with  this  inscription,  Ane  Act  for  deliver- 
ing UF  THE  King.     On  the  fourth  side  was  the  Commission  of  the 
Kirk,  with  this  inscription,  The  Act  of  the  West  Kirk.     On  the 
top  of  the  arch  stood  the  Devil,  with  this  inscription,  Stand  to  the 
Cause.     In  the  midst  of  the  arch  was  a  litany: 
From  Covenants  with  uplifted  hands. 
From  Remonstratoni  with  associate  bands. 
From  such  Committees  as  govern*d  this  nation. 
From  Church  Commissioners  and  their  protestation. 
Good  Lord  deliver  us. 
*  They  hade  also  the  picture  of  Rebellion  in  religious  habit,  with  the 
book  Lex  Rex  in  one  hand,  and  the  causes  of  God's  wrath  in  the  other, 
and  this  in  midst  of  rocks,  and  reels,  and  kirk  stools,  logs  of  wood,  and 
spurs,  and  covenants,  acts  of  assembly,  protestations,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Rebellion  is  the  Mother  of  Witchcraft.    Then  after  the 
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tninUler  hade  sanctified  ihe  dt?b»uch  with  &  goodly  (>fiiycr,  und  while 
ihcy  were  dridkmg  thekingV  litfafih,  ihcy  put  fire  to  ihc  iirholc  fmme, 
which  (quickly  larntrd  it  lo  ashc^.  Lsi'itly,  in  place  af  this  tb«?r«  «|»- 
peared/a  tubk  ^uppiirted  by  fuur  Aii|[t?}^  with  a  sonnet  to  the  kifigV 
|iraise,  and  i^o  \\\\\%  druiikenness enough  they  concludLi!  ibt?  d«y,  TiiU 
was  not  required  by  any  hiw,  but  they  would  ouiiun  thtJ  law,  AU 
these  men  sonic  twelve  years  before  hade  renewed  The  eovetiftnl  with 
uplifted  hands,  but  single  ptrjurj'  could  hot  sitisfie  ibem,  tiJteept  ihef 
boosted  In  their  sin  with  a  triumph.*— pp*  1*2(>,  l^J, 

Haviiig  thus  tried  the  means  of  terror  and  of  ridicule,  thebUhop^ 
seemed  to  conceive  llietnselvei  strong  enough  to  altcttipt  lu  exer- 
ciie  the  high  powers  entrusted  to  thcin*  They  procUitiied  diocesan 
meetings,  and  tlie  pnwy  council  etijoined  the  atteiidiiiice  of  all  mi- 
niate n  on  the.^e  occasiona*  This  was  the  touchstone  which  firil 
brought  to  a  precise  test  the  temper  of  the  Scottish  ckrgy^aud  fe\f 
of  them,  excepting  in  the  norlfi,  gave  attendance  upon  the  prelates. 
Middleton  (Mill  roytjl  commissioner)  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a 
eoleinn  tuur  ibron^h  Si^othmd^  m  the  course  nf  winch  he  wa^i  feasted 
and  banqnetted  w  illi  the  most  licentious  profusion.  A  quorum  of  the 
council  attended  him,  that  in  the  niter^ali  of  riot  they  might  transact 
public  business.  Those  who  would  r«ceive  him  agreeably,  provided 
not  oulv  tlie  ordinary  room  for  banquelting,  but  separate  ^ipartmeuti 
for  each  of  the  be^i^tly  consequences  which  ensue  upon  unlimited  ex- 
cess. While  thecotnmissioncr  and  most  of  his  council  were  in  thU 
course  of  revei,  a  complaint  was  made  to  him  by  Fairfowl,  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow^  that  th^  nunistcrs  had  refu»ed  to  acknowledge  his  autho- 
rity attd  attend  his  diocesan  mceting^s.  Middleton  required  the  pre- 
late to  suggest  a  reuicdy.  With  extraordinary  rashness,  Fairfowl 
proposed  thai  a  prociamution  should  be  issued  expelling  from  their 
cures  and  pari>ihe»  all  niinisters  appointed  since  the  year  1 649  ^ho 
should  not  receive  collation  from  the  bishop  of  their  diocese  against 
a  term  assigned.  Hot  with  wine,  and  impatient  of  contradictioOf 
Middleton,  without  waiting  either  to  consult  the  whole  privy  coun- 
cil, or  pausing  upon  a  measure  so  violent^  or  regarding  the  retnon* 
strances  of  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Lee,  who  foresaw  the  confusion 
which  so  rush  an  injunction  was  certain  to  occasion,  consented  to 
issue  this  ill*jndged  proclamatioii.  Even  the  Primate  Sltarp  com- 
plained of  the  folly  of  Fairfowl  in  p rec!  pi tatmg  a  measure  of  such  con- 
sequence, %\iiX  the  council  took  somif  imperfect  steps  to  mitigate 
its  rigour.  But  the  deed  was  done,  and  the  scltism  in  the  church, 
which  that  act  of  council  introduced,  was  destined  never  to  be 
ended  but  by  the  downfall  of  epiMiopacy.  'ITie  effect  was  so  ei- 
tensive  that  it  could  not  but  prepure  ntaterials  for  a  national  con- 
vulsion. Of  six  hundred  minisiets  two  hundred  resigned  their  Uvings 
rather  than  submit  to  collation,  and  as  they  were  banished  to  the 
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north  side  of  the  river  Tay,  without  the  means  of  providing  for 
their  famiiiesy  their  personal  distress  excited  compassion — their  re- 
signation, or  determination,  as  they  termed  it,  rather  to  suffer  than 
to  sin,  demanded  respect,  and  the  relish  of  their  doctrine,  now 
about  to  be  lost  to  them,  called  for  the  regrets  of  their  flocks. 

*  It  did  not/  says  our  author, '  content  the  congregation  to  weep  all 
of  them,  but  they  howled  wirb  a  h)ud  voice,  weeping  with  the  weeping 
of  Jazer,  as  when  a  besieged  city  is  sackt.  Then  Middleton  began  to 
curse  and  swear  (as  he  spared  not)  what  would  these  mad  fellows  do  ?  he 
knew  very  well  many  of  them  hade  not  a  stock  could  maintain  their 
poor  families  for  si.x  months:  and  that  was  very  true  ;  but  he  under- 
stood not  they  resolved  to  live  by  faith,  as  sufferers  used  to  doe/ 

The  ministers  thus  expelled  from  their  charges  found  succour 
and  comfort  from  those  mIio  pitied  their  case,  respected  their  per- 
sons, and  admired  their  doctrines.  7\nd  it  was  one  obvious  error 
amongst  many  attending  this  harsh  and  impolitic  measure,  that  the 
bishops  were  taken  unawares,  and  found  it  impossible  to  levy  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-educated  and  qualified  persons  of  their 
own  persuasion  to  fill  two  hundred  pulpits  thus  rendered  vacant  at 
once.  The  hasty  recruits  which  were  drawn  for  this  purpose  from 
the  schools  in  the  north,  where  alone  episcopacy  had  retained 
favourers,  were  so  raw  and  ill-qualified  that  a  wag  observed,  that 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  they  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  lad  to  keep  the  cattle  there — they  had  all  turned 
curates.  It  was  not  likely  that  under  such  teaching  the  people 
.should  forget  the  '  spiritual  manna  which  of  late  fell  so  thick  about 
their  tents  /  and  it  was  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  the  expelled 
clergy  should  continue  to  preach  in  houses,  bams,  and  at  length  in 
the  open  fields;  and  that  their  ancient  flocks  should  gather  round 
them  on  such  occasions.  The  bishops  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
tide  of  favour  and  popularity,  which  was  taking  a  direction  so  omi- 
nous, by  sending  several  of  their  best  scholars  to  inukc  a  progress 
through  the  west,  and,  if  possible,  preach  the  congregations  back 
again  into  the  churches  \^hich  had  been  emptied  by  the  insufficiency 
of  the  curates.  It  is  remarkable  that  Gilbert  Buniet  (the  future 
low-church  historian  and  bishop  of  Salisbury)  was  one  of  those 
episcopal  missionaries,  and  went,  according  to  Kirkton,  fnniished 
with  other  means  of  persuasion  than  those  of  rhetoric.  'Flie  primate 
Sharp  saw  no  redress  for  this  general  defection  but  obtaining  from 
the  civil  power  denunciations  against  those  who  attended  conven- 
ticles, and  of  fines  upon  those  who  absented  themselves  from  the 
church — measures  which  they  endeavoured  to  justify  by  appealing 
to  the  penal  acts  in  Queen  Elizabeth*s  time  against  papists,  but 
which,  whenever  or  wheresoever  used^  can  never  be  justified  in  mo- 
rality^ 
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rality,  auH  seltiom  if  ever  tn  sound  policv,  in  which  $tatc*ncc€8Sity 
13  a  word  very  fa  rely  and  susptciously  received. 

Meaniiine  the  curates  came  into  the  thurcbes  as  a  sort  of  in- 
vadcrs,  and  Kirktoii  has  given  a  whimsical  account  of  Uieir  general 
reception,  ^ome  paints  of  which  he  frankly  adniiis*  to  be  Utile  tc>  the 
credit  of  ii is  own  sect,  who  were  the  actors  on  thnsif  occasions*  In 
some  places  the  new  mcnmhenls  wcrti  welcomed  willi  te^irs  s*nd  re- 
ijuests  to  get  ihem  gone  ;  in  others  widi  reasonin<^  and  disputes;  in 
cjtherij  with  affronU  and  indignities*  Sometimes  the  clapper  ot  the 
hef I  was  ^toltu ;  someti mes  tf le chn rch doors  w ere  harricadoed ;  *^ome- 
times  the  unfortnnate  incumbent  was  received  >^  iih  vothes  of  stones. 
On  one  occasion  a  box  full  of  pismires  was  emptied  into  the  curate's 
boots.  On  another,  which  our  presbyterian  divine  lells  at  more 
length  dian  we  carti  to  rehearse  it  after  him,  a  irick,  sonieUiing  like 
that  played  ofi'on  the  miliar  of  TroQipington,  wa^  practiced  on  two 
of  these  bited  divities,  who  were  thus  led  innocently  ai>d  invohmta- 
rily  info  a  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment,  Kirkton  adds  can* 
didly,  '  1  liavc  known  some  profane  people  thai,  if  they  comftiitted 
an  error  o%er  nighr,  thought  affronting  a  curate  to-morrow  a  testi- 
iijoay  of  their  repentance/ 

VV  e  have  before  iis^  nl  this  moment,  the  opposite  evidence  of  one 
of  these  obnoxtousi  incumbents,  called  Andrew  Svmaoti,  mirdiiter  of 
Kirkcnner^  who  professes  thut  when  be  and  hi«  eptxcop.d  bfcthrai 
cstme  to  Galloway,  in  166,)^  they  found  several  parulie*  not  only 
viiCftrHei  but  vocanteSf  desiring  and  soliciting  ihcir  ministry.  He  dort 
not^  imleed,  assert  diat  they  had  a  formal  popular  rj«ll,  >ct  ronteiKli 
that  when  they  had  performed  service  fuT  ftevet^il  Ijonfs  dav»,  and 
duly  executed  their  edicts,  the  rcpresentativeft  of  the  ftjrjih  il-^ 
tended  upon  their  ordination^,  assisted  them  in  thdr  doii*-*,  *r>d  ihm 
ratitkd  their  ministry.  iVnd  he  dec!arri»  th;it  ht;  hirnjM'll  w^ia  iH^ytf 
insulted  by  his  parishioners,  but  often  Aavtd  by  ihrm  froai  tbe  fio- 
lence  of  strangers^  These  and  some  other  cnriouft  pmm^a^  n^-air  in 
his  prelitce  to  a  poem  called  Tripatriarchirhf»ii.  BmI  if  Mr-  ^jmBoa 
was  so  cordially  rtctived  and  fo»lere*i  ^     •  i'mrx*,  u  i*  cer- 

tain bis  case  was  ^uigular  aiiioni^  the  v^^ 

When  so  much  provf^cation  u  adtniltcd  by  ihe  hivtorijiiit  U  WSi 
certainly  to  be  eitp^cted  thai  the  govemnMrtit  inxilit  t^miA^nt  tofni 
means  q(  supfiorting  the  autlionty  of  the  rlmrch  >  5  Ita4 

set  up.     To  rash  and  violent  ntcn  the  11  w*  of  ibi'  § %>-/!■  1  -  '  *t** 

peri  or  force,  14  ilwa)^  iIwj  mml  if^iJy  ifrvtftfH  Ut  wp*  '^* 

caaions.    Tliese  meaiti  had  been  laii|lit  tbciii '      '  *4 

tbemselvefl,  w  ho,  during  ibe  domiMCinii  o^  tbf  €'  *4 

fir^t  introdnced  the  tevert^es  of  tfm  mmft^l^  h  '  f 

byrthens  imj>oM*d  on  wctmmmU,  iMiCB  lLrmdi$m*^  ^ 

Scoibud;  Olid,  IB  ibetr  mode  vt  mf*mmi  fkmi  n^Amm  \ 

4^^  *-  —  ■ ' 


Corenntit  on  ill  persmia  above  I  he  age  of  ten  years^  had  set  an  ei- 
ample  iaUicIi  waft  as  aiiodviftcdly  a»  imcotucieiUiouily  foHovi^  by 
those  who  had  now  succeeded  to  their  pother.  And  usthis  prece- 
dent 14  oflcn  Id^t  i^tghl  of,  we  ihntl  here  quote,  from  an  am  partial 
eye-wiuiess,  the  munuer  in  whkh  the  coveimntersi  etifarced  uniform 
nitty  of  sentiment  iti  matters  relifiiOLis  and  |vihtica1  ^htle  they  poi- 
»aised  the  power  of  doing  so,  I'he  scene  h  Aberdeen,  then  ticci^ 
pied  hy  a  powerful  force  of  cDvenaiitern;  the  date  16:^9* 

*  Mr.  Robert  Dou^lnt,  minister  of  Kirk«ldie»  prt^achcd  bcfi^retinon: 
afier  sermon  he  reA<l  out  the  Cnvrnant,  nnd  catiseil  iht*  hail  towri*!i  peo- 
ple convejitd,  whu  had  not  yet  subscribed,  btiih  mfn  and  Hoin«;n,  im 
fttnnd  up  be  (ore  him  in  llie  kirk*  and  the  men  subscril»ed  ihif  Covrtmni* 
Therenflcr  the  Homen  ivere  urged  to  'iwt-ftr  with  their  uphfied  hjind&l« 
Gtidt  I  hat  they  did  ^uhsciibe  and  *wcar  the  Covemmt  willmiilv  and 
freely,  and  ffimi  their  heam,  and  not  from  any  fear  ur  dread  thai 
should  hftppen  ;  >yne  tlie  kirk  dissolved*  Bui  the  Uird  kno%**  how 
thjr  ttiwn'a  people  wrre  brought  undrr  perjury  by  plain  fear,  and  not 
Imni  a  willing  mind,  by  tyranny  and  oppre^^iun  of  thir  covenanier*, 
*ho  compelled  thrni  l(»  i^wcar  and  iiiub<icrilH%  ^upjKJ^e  ihey  knew  it  waa 
Againi^t  tlieir  Uf^nrt^.^—Spafdrng^M  TrouthM  in  Scoiiand^  vuL  ii,  p.  132, 

Wc  quote  tlii>)  fart,  as  we  iiuiy  do  others  licreaftcr,  hy  no  meunf 
■9  flftirtTiing  lUul   it  juslilies  tiie  powtrr  of  coinpulstDn  oter  tl^e 
riitinian  conscience,  ^^suuied  by  the  episcapalians,  but  dimply  that 
lie  reader  may   bear  in  mind'  he  is  reudiug  not  ihe  hisitory  of 
ainli  and  martyrs  on  tlie  one  aide,  and  heathen  persecutors  on  the 
Dlher,  but  ibal  of  tw<»  tierce  rontcnding  fiictions  in  a  half  civi 
]iied  country,  who  a  I  tern  ate!  y  l\runnized  over  each  other*s  persona 
[ind  eonacitnces— one  in   ibt;   abused  names  of  gos^pel-freedoiiii 
and  civil  liberty;  the  other  under  the  no  least  niif placed  watchword 
r©f  social  order  and  loyalty.     Our  ingenious  editor,  thouj^h  he  seemt 
I  to  enter  into  the  vindicalion  af  the  cavaliers  soniewliat  further  thaw 
[*e  can  acconipau)  him,  has  made  lliis  yduiti  in  inwny  paistages  of  _• 
[Ibe  book p  contrasting  the  chargea  of  cruelty  and  oppresiionp  bioiighl 
L by  his  author  apiusl  the  episcfipaliansp  by  instances  of  ihelr  ow 
,  tntsconduct  while  they  possessed  the  pa  war  of  persecutiotv. 

Kirkton  gives  us  a  very  anttnated  picture  of  the  contest  betwiit 
Middleton  atid  Liuidordale,  and,  with  the  satirical  huniuur  of  which 
be  ii  not  sparing^  draws  a  lively  sketch  of  the  two  rivals  for  powei 

*  Middleton  was  a  soldier  and  had  iu^ered  with  the  king,  and  undei 
tftkcn  for  hira  a  very  dangerous  part,  to  command  ihc  lorit^  on  I 
fciSls,  in  CromwelTs  tiuie;  and  he  hade  for  his  patnnis  the   Duke 
York  and  Chancellor  I  lyde.     Lauderdale  wa^  a  \vitt  and  a  courtier 
r  ke  had  suffered   much  for  the  king,  and  was  his  private  in  his  sei 
pleasuret,  in  which  oHicc^  to  keep  himself  in  favour,  he  acted  a   inmt 
"shonourabte  part ;  l\if  after  the  kinj;;*^  fleet  was  burnt  at  CI 
id  the  Dutch  rttiradi  he  cama  to  the  king'i  privy  chamber  and 
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ID  t  woman's  petlkoAt  to  itispel  ibe  lung;*  i»dliiiciicljr.     B«t  hm  kmem 

mM  what  tbe  king's  drtights  were ;  br  choused  lor  M  i 

ttalestnuti  um  prince ;  B^rbn&  VilUtri,  &m  >tr^  PmljBer,  d 

Ckvdsnd,   was   kx^  chuiMfi  and   before  bcr  beikiile  be 

k  net  Id  ^nt*  bour  at  gnt;  time  to  implore  ber  fnetuhbip  witb  tb«  ki^ 

b«catii€  he:  knew  net!  what  in^ueDce  bb  mm  bade  ttpoo  bUa,  and  «» 

ibir  watpoti»  be  prevailcd/^ — p.  13S. 

Ill  iliU  controvctsv^  as  was  to  be  eipecladj  theswoitl  yielded — not 
to  the  gown — but  lu  the  petticoat ;  aiid  Lauiicrdale  mml  t>c  iheoc^ 
forth  considrrt^d  as  absolute  itiitiister  iii  ScalUiid,  tlioyj^h  bk  allj 
Rothes  bore  the  office  of  cutnmUiiaiiC'r*  It  tnighi  kave  been  wp- 
pubed  thiit  tlie  greater  \k  itdoai  aiid  tDoderatiair  oi  thi&  ttitrlljgest 
statesmiiii  would  have  modified  tlie  viuleot  courstest  whkrb  Middleton 
bad  be^un.  But  he  probably  faund  that  i»e\ere  meaa^re^  Here  mofl 
acceptable  at  court,  whrre  tjie  least  couutetiafice  afforded  to  pffCi* 
byterimni^m  wa»  held  allied  to  dial o) ah};  and,  beskie^i  thoygb  il 
is  eajy  lo  forbear  eiifering  upon  »uch  a  headlong  carevri  it  i»  very 
difficult  to  coatroitl  or  tein[ier  its  violence  %^heii  uiice  fairly  cooi- 
meuced  :  whence  it  ^omiitijiiei  happens  \\mK  a  uiiuiaterp  ntoderatc  in 
his  awn  principles,  is^  for  a  time  at  leait^  obliged  to  puritie  the  line 
of  conduct  adopted  by  a  violent  predecessor  in  authority. 

Tlie  people  continued  to  complain  on  the  inie  hatid,  and  Aim 
bishops  on  the  other.  The  former  alleged  that  moit  of  the  cu*- 
Tate&  intruded  into  lowland  parislte^  were  ignorant,  and  many  of 
them  debauched ;  and  it  is  highly  prob^tble  tliat  tt»ey  yllowed  tbiein* 
id^lves  too  much  latitude,  in  com  p  ha  nee  with  I  he  dijai>lutc  tn^tiQtra 
of  the  cavaliers,  and  in  conlradtclion  tn  the  reserved  ile|K>rtfnenl 
4if  the  pre«byterian§,  whicii  iliey  a(tigiiuili/ed  a^  hyiMJcri^iy.  Kirk' 
ton  enlarges  on  ihci^e  topicii^  but  though  we  believe  liim  itrictlj 
houesti  we  conceive  liim  to  be  a  httle  prune  lo  receive  the  cxa^- 
gented  reports  of  others;  and  in  particular  we  taiinot  ftub»crib« 
to  the  probability  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft  beiug  half  mi  com- 
mon as  he  pretends  auiong  the  episcopal  clcfgy*  We  s\ill  not  go 
•o  far  a»  Mrs,  Elizabeth  l^iarru,  who  declarcn  4ie  nrvtr  took  one 
&f  that  cloth  for  a  conjurer  %n  her  life ;  but  we  doubt  ihal  Mr* 
Giiieen  Penman  ever  taid  grace  at  the  6m\l*%  Itbk  at  hn»  chaplniii. 
(p.  lyO/)  We  conceive  that  the  bullets  of  nine  aiii«aMiini  wciuld 
have  aliin  Archbishop  Sharp,  though  he  b:id  ^  i^veral  tt range 
ihtnga/  and  in  parttcular  '  parings  of  nails*  about  lus  pcfion.  (p.  b4.) 
We  think  also,  it  may  be  rash  to  call  Mr.ThomHon,  the  cumte 
af  Anatrutheii  'a  diabolic  man/  although  the  wrmli  wbu  l>ore  a 
lantern  before  liuu,  as  he  returned  from  a  vinii,  *  atlirtned  thnt  she 
snw  something  like  a  black  beast  pati^  the  brid-^c  before  him,' 
(p.  1880  We  do  fyrther  verily  believe^  that  any  strange  cirt  urn* 
ilancea  m  the  l]fe»  and  suddeiiuesi  in  thi  death  of  the  celrbrated 
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General  Diilzeil  may  be  accounted  for — the  former  by  a  savage 
temper  improved  by  a  Russian  education ;  and  the  latter  by  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  without  supposing  a  covenant  betwixt  Old 
Tom  of  Bmns  and  the  enemy  of  mankind  :  and  we  own  that  our 
worthy  author's  proneness  to  credit  these  and  many  similar  accusa- 
tions leads  us  to  suspect  the  accounts  which  he  gives  us  both  of  the 
gross  debaucheries  and  of  the  dying  agonies  of  divers  of  the  curates, 
one  of  whom  his  informers  afiirmed  to  have  roared  on  bis  death-bed 
like  a  woman  in  tiie  tonnents  of  child-birth,  merely  on  accotmt  of 
bis  having  held  a  cure  under  the  episcopal  establishment.  These 
are  the  scandals  by  giving  credit  to  which  men  furious  in  contro- 
Tersy  di^race  themselves  and  their  cause ;  and,  as  Kirkton  justly 
says  of  imputations  against  himself  by  the  episcopalianSi  '  such  are 
the  arrows  of  the  wicked,  iven  bitter  words.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  complained  that  in  the  western 
shires  particularly  their  authority  was  totally  disregarded  ;  and  the 
government  chose  to  remedy  this  matter  by  quartering  forces 
among  the  obnoxious  presbyterians  under  command  of  Sir  James 
Turner.  This  person  was  of  an  active  and  somewhat  harsh  tem- 
per, not  improved  certainly  by  his  service  under  the  Covenanters, 
under  whose  authority  he  was  the  spectator  if  not  participant  of 
two  horrid  massacres  at  Dunnaverty  and  Duart.  (See  p.  44.)  He 
wrote  his  own  memoirs,  besides  several  works  on  military  disci- 
pline ;  the  former  are  extant  in  manuscript  and  are  at  present  an- 
nounced for  publication.  Kirkton  imputes  to  him  extreme  severi- 
ties in  the  execution  of  the  laws  for  recovery  of  the  tines.  Tliis 
Turner  denies  in  his  memoirs,  affirming,  tliat  he  never  levied  above 
half  the  fine  inflicted  on  any  one  delinquent.  The  vexations  which 
he  itiflicted,  however,  were  sufficient  to  stir  up  a  fierce  but  short- 
lived rebellion. 

Kirkton  gives  a  curious  narrative  of  this  event.  It  arose,  ac- 
cording to  his  authorities,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  seems  to  dispute,  from 
the  interference  of  the  country  people  to  rescue  an  old  man,  vdiose 
bare  person  the  soldiers  were  going  to  place  on  a  red  hot  girdle  or 
gridiron.  Succes^^ful  in  disarming  this  party,  the  insurgents  marched 
suddenly  to  Dumfries,  and  made  Sir  James  Turner  prisoner.  It 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  hardships  which  the  poor  people  must 
have  endured  that,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  regular  forces, 
they  assembled  about  three  thousand  men ;  and  it  is  no  small  credit 
to  them  that  they  neither  slew  Turner,  according  to  the  proposal 
of  the  more  violent,  nor  committed  any  material  injury,  as  they 
marched  through  the  country,  only  taking  free  quarters  and  provi- 
sions. Turner  describes  their  horse  as  armed  with  sword  and 
Cistol ;  their  infantry  with  musket  and  pike,  and  some  with  scythes, 
ay-forks,  and  staves.     He  saw  two  of  their  squadrons  go  through 
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their  exercise  M^ilh  great  agility  and  regiibrtt^  ;  and  declaits  tbdr 
fool  were  itie  lustiest  he  ever  siaw,  aitd  that  they  Lcpt  llicir  raoU  in 
the  inosl  wretched  roadM  and  baid  weather.  He  mcntiam  mbo  IJie 
blnspliemoiis  but  cbaractcritlic  language  hi  wfiidi  one  o1  ibear 
preuchen,  called  Robin^oin  required,  rather  than  besought  Onitii- 
IXJleneif  to  be  their  second  ;  '  and  if/  said  he,  *  ihoii  wilt  ncrt  be  oiir 
secandnrie  vie  will  not  tight  for  thee  at  all ;  for  tl  b  not  ottr  cat^e 
but  thine  own;  and  if  ibou  wUt  not  tight  for  it  ucithtT  will  %tc/ 
*  Thev  bay/  added  he,  '  that  dukes,  earls,  and  lord*  are  coming  nith 
the  king's  general  against  m,  but  they  dhall  be  itothing  but  alhr^i- 
ing  to  us/  This  miH  remind  our  readers  of  the  language  of  the 
presbyterian  clergymen  before  the  battle  of  Dutibar. 

On  the  skirt  of  Petit land^nlk  ihia  handful  of  insurgent*  were 
doomed  to  stand  the  a?^^ault  of  tlie  royal  regular  forces^  ouginentcd 
by  many  volunteers.  Two  of  iht^r  preachers^  ported  on  a  hill  at  a 
tolerably  safe  distance,  ejaculatrdj  The  God  of  Jacob!  the  God  of 
Jacob  1  fo  often  as  their  party  seemed  to  liave  any  advantage-  Tw© 
Irish  divines,  whose  zeal  was  more  fi!i  vent, gave  active  a»»ist»itce  with 
their  weapons,  and  were  both  shiin.  I'fae  tOMirgefils  bebtT^d  with 
great  spirit  in  repelling  the  tw  o  or  three  fini  parties  feiil  agminit  ifaem, 
but  were  routed  and  th^pcrsed  w  hen  pressed  by  the  main  body  of  Dat- 
zellV  infantr)'*  Several  of  the  prisoners  w  ere  executed,  though  quar- 
ter had  been  given,  upon  the  pretext  im  often  used  in  civil  war,  ihit 
quarter  only  saves  from  the  immediate  edge  of  the  sword,  not  from 
jtidicial  proceedings  for  Irenson,  The  revival  of  torture  upon  thif 
occnsion  added  to  the  (general  horror  entertained  ^f^mmi  the  »efc*. 
rities  of  thcScottissh  rulers  of  the  period.  Dreadful  cruelties  were 
perjietrated  by  the  soldiers  in  c^Mis^equence  of  thii  insttrrectioti ;  and 
the  privy  <rouucil,  in  which  y^m  vested  the  whole  power  and  go- 
vemmeot  of  Scotland,  canje  to  rei^etiihle  a  court-martial  i»o  e\acllf, 
thill  Dalzell  called  the  Duke  of  llaniilton,  Kitt-rmuiLcr  (i.  e.  Lap- 
lain)  Hamilton,  the  Earl^i  of  Itothes  and  I julithgow,  Kitt*ma«ter 
Leslie  and  Colonel  Livingstone,  and  so  forth,  as  if  military  rank 
and  distinciions  were  alone  in  observance  and  request.  The  in*ijf- 
^nts,  however,  found  to  their  eo&i,  that  there  were  civil  lu  w ell  ip 
military  exactions  to  be  complied  with,  What  the  locuit  hud  fipireil 
the  palmer- worm  devoured,  and,  to  use  thelaif^uagv  of  the  poet, 
'  Statutes  gleaned  the  refute  of  the  sward/ 

Tlie  various  prosecutions  at  law  which  follow  id  thr*  affair  of 
Peniland  were  severe  and  vexatious  in  the  extreme;  bcMdrii  which, 
the  accnsntion  wns  kept  up  arnl  prf^irarted  to  a  Irngth  of  lime 
equally  unjust  and  impolitic*  TreuMon  in  tlie  most  dungniouji  crime 
la  the  comtnoti wealthy  but  at  nia^  bappc^n  to  be,  in  a  tnoral  |Kttftl 
of  view,  the  mott  excusable  in  individitalti,  siact  it  i«  iiften  nirurrrd 
from   iniaginary  though   fal»e  vie^ft  of  dtitt.     tttiirh  ''Aaniplm  ii 
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mre  iieci^ssary  to  |?i  event  Ita  recurrence  shoulti  UicreAjre  be  macf** 
wliik  lh«  sense  of  ihtt  dsiiigt^r  iiicuired  bv  the  cunmumity,  ami  ibe 
necessity  of  f>rt?ventitkg  such  evkls,  is  full^  imptimed  m  the  mind  of 
nil  nit'ii.  Beyond  lliin  peritx^,  tho  proscrulion  of  uncietit  pulititail 
offetices  can  only  be  tiJicni«iKl  to  vaidictive  huu^d,  and  die  crmipai* 
fiion  which  ullends  ilie  jiudcrers  isi^  in  reaped  to  tlie  govcnmiem*  ft 
more  dingeroun  tee  ling  tban  any  ciicouragrnH'ni  \\  hich  coidd  br  eat* 
ftcled  froiQ  the  uppareiit  stpatby  ut  the  ruler^^  On  die  point  of 
moral  justice,  we  hiive  already  said,  diJil  io  our  opinion,  purnHhuient 
of  every  kind  \>  only  m>  t'ur  le^itinmte  a»  it  \^  use t id  Cti  the  tommu* 
liity,  liid  becoQieft  ulwuys  crin>imd  when  it  bus  its  sonrce  tnere!y  lu 
the  desire  of  vetigeunce,  ti  pass  ion ,  the  grutittcaition  of  which  is  pro- 
tcribed  in  an  fhpecinl  degree  by  Cbristiaiuty^  and  even  by  sotiiid 
policy  iiiid  pUilo«(ophy, 

We  punse  «t  this  part  of  onr  relroipecl  of  Scouish  hi^tt>ry,  be^ 

cause  we  shall  speedily  Imve  »n  opportunity  to  resume  the  snbject^ 

•Bd«  also,  because!  Jit  the  period  of  the  iVntbiid  insurrcrtirit},  the 

presbyter ian»  icted  vrilh  iiu  unaniniity  of  prniciple  vviiicb  never 

afterwartls  nppettred  uniong  tbem.     The  jnjiurgeni»«  on  that  occa- 

aion,  owned  the  royal  authoritVi  and  limited  their  contend tngs  ind 

testimonies  by  declaring  they  were  only  direr  ted  ugalnsl  the  nidi- 

tary  law  unjustly  exercisifd  oii  their  penioui,  and  the  iviuuny  to 

which  their  couiicicnces  i*ere  t<ub(ected.     A  buldrr  class  followed, 

wb9  aiiirted  the  itidefeasiblc  bond  incurred  by  the  national  covii« 

nanti  and  the  intpos^iliility  td  again  adoptiiti;  episcopacy  hi  face  of 

ihof^e  natianal  engagenienib  by  which  it  had  Iwcn  renounced.     The 

I: affair  of  ihe  Indulgence  uiiide  a  reparation  of  niauy  diflereut  ^hadei 

iftwjit  the  nou-confomii^ts.     There  were  divisions  nnd  siib-di- 

bisiotis,  and  endless  bpliuings  uf  ihe^e  sub-divjsions,  nt ilher  cotiifnoa 

Iflanger  nor  joint  !in  tier  tug  preventing  persoLis  whose  grounds  of 

Idilfereiice  seem  to  have  been  alwap  obscure,  and  now  are  almost 

liinperceptible,  from  reviling  each  iilherwilh  the  biUeniSt  atriniositf 

^Btid  in  the  grossest  language,  atway^t  niider  pretence  of  zeal,  lepder- 

ess  of  coit^ctence  and  striiightness  in  the  cauae;  and  each  ^T^ty 

|«(;/erir  assuming  to  itself  the  exclusive  title  of  the  *  lovely  remnant/ 

and  only  reniaiuing  faiddul  followers  of  the  church  of  Scolhiiid. 

I  These  divisions,  and  their  can  ses,  real  or  imaginary,  may  hereafter 

Ibe  treated  at  more  length  than  vie  can  at  present  aAord.     We  ihejc- 

[fore  leave  Kirk  ton  at  this  period  of  bis  history^ 

In  general  we  conceive  tldn  publication  to  he  highly  vdualile  and 
mportant.     It  has  been  quoted  by  every  Scottish  historian  of  tbe 

Ieriod  as  die  work  of  an  honest  and  welUtuformed  man ;  aiid  ih* 
istorian  Wwlrow,  whom  Mr,  Fox  introduced  to  the  kiiovi'letl|f^ 
f  the  English,  (raisiug  the  price  of  bib  two  pondeious  voluaieai  fi 
ten  sliilUngi  to  two  or  three  guineas,)  has  quoted  whole  paaaages  frai 
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Kirkton,  nmng  in  gcnenil  his  very  words.     And  although  as  a  iiif- 
fering  presbyleriau  minister  Kirk  Ion  cannot  b€  esteemed  im  tmpaj* 
lial  wriu^Fj  yet  his  very  prejudices  often  afford  ns  tht  means  of 
discovering  the  Irutli,     His  ?^lvie  is  that  of  the  pcrit»d  and  class  to 
which  he  belonged- — diffuse  and  proJi^i  on  affairs  of  littk  aiomeitt, 
jet  not  wilbout  point,  compre:!i*klon,  and  force  cm  more  importattt 
ficcasiott*;;  exhibit  tng  some  pretence  lo  learning  and  logical  argimieot, 
intermixed  with  a  caustic  turn  towards  personal  satire,  only  alhyert 
by  the  writer's  profe^i^ion,  and  animated  by  the  zeal  of  an  ancient 
covenanter.  It  remains  to  inquire  bo\i  far  thisveiieratjie  champion  of 
presby  teriaitiBm  has  been  fortunate  in  an  editor — a  question  t be  moic 
^^aiportant,  since,  as  we  haveTilready  liiiited,  Mr.  Kirkpatricl  Sharpe 
^fcid  his  author  differ  diametrically  in  civil  and  religious  politics. 
^H    Mr.  Sharpe  is  already  known  to  the  public  by  a  volume  of  le* 
^Beudary  poelryt  of  which  the  verse  enliibited  talents  not  only  for 
the  heroic  ballad,  but  for  that  areli  and  playful  atyle  of  poetry  i(^  hie  1 1 
helps  10  *  add  feathers*  to*  the  lightsome  hours  of  pleasant  st.>ciety. 
■j^be  notes  in  that  wark  indicate  the  same  talents  whirli  we  meet  in 
^^biose  on  Kirk  ton's  work.  Hiey  evince  extensive  antiquarian  researrh 
^Hi rough  the  most  wearisome  and  dull  volumes,  with  ihe  lingular 
^Hilent  necessary  for  distinguishing  and  extracting  from  them  nbat- 
^W^er  is  interest  ting  in  point  of  maimers  or  curious  as  an  e  lucid  at  irm 
of  prmciples,  and  for  seasoning  the  whole  with  a  strong  turn  f<Mr 
Immour  seldom  exhibited  by  professed  antiquaries.     The  quantity 
of  curious  matter,  political,  genealogical,  and  satirical,  whicb  he 
lias  exhibited  in  these  notes,  adds  an  important  value  to  the  edi- 
tion.    To  some  men  these  advantages  may  be  countf^rbalanced 
hy  the  contrast  which  the  comments  afford  to  the  texl^  for  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  Sliarpe^  though  rediding  in  the  land  of  presbytery^  is  un 
fepiscopuiian  and  a  tory,  or  ra titer  an  old  cavalier,  wifb  muc  h  of  the 
sapecllcirhigh  family^  comempt  of  the  covenatilers,  and  disilike  of 
L^mocratical  principles  proper  to  that  designation.     Of  course  hr 
as  not  evcaped  the  censure  of  those  industrious  literary  gcritlemcfi 
Df  opposite  principles^  who  have  suffered  a  work  always  relied  ttpan 
B  one  of  their  chief  authorities,  to  lie  dormant  for  a  hundred  and  f<jrty 
ear!i^  and  are  now  mortified  that  it  should  be  pubtinhed  by  a  per«oti 
f  opposite  opimonsin  politics  and  cburch-govemmenti  as  if  Uf,  had 
usurped  an  ollice  to  which  they  had  an  exclusive  tJllr.     We  cannot 
listen  to  these  querulous    outcries,   unless    they    allegeit    (which 
^ould  be  most  groundless)  tJiat  the  work  had  suffered  through  flm 
infidelity  of  the  editor »     In  every  point  of  view,  wr  <  onri-ivc  that 
liirk ton's  History  lias  receiscd,  from  the  liveline*ii  of  Mr.  S|iar|V« 
illtistiatiou^  upon  a  subject  wbtch  is  somrtimea  muiHmtifmU  fiilll« 
from  the  art  with  which  he  hm  conlraili^  the  Mfiie  la^tA  a«  lohf  by 
jifferem  people,  and  iUustiatcd  bcdvjdetaili  by  intcrritiitg  usum* 
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pies  or  commeiil5^  n  vahtcuhicli,  cdiud  hy  some  gr?:it  admirer  s 
worshipper  of  hi»  own  S}steu),  it  would  never  ha\re  Mtliiiiiedi 

lliia  h  not  all  J  bo  ^v  ever.  Althougb  Me  consider  the  exjicriiticitl 
of  seuing  up  episcopacy  as  a  fiiir  one  at  the  time  when  il  was  made, 
}et  now  that  the  experience  ol nearly  a  century  aud  a  half  haa  i^tiewii 
(nhat  might  hiti/e  been  justly  dmibted  id  ItkiO)  that  the  pre^byteri^n 
farm  of  chureli  policy  is  in  every  respect  rcconcileable  to  good 
cjrder,  liberty  of  consciaice,  and  u  hmiied  monarchy,  wti.  are  dit- 
po^ed  lu  rejoice  that  the  eKperiineiit^  however  proaiising^  did  ool 
succeed. 

What  kiid  Iftcn  it  URknaun— what  w  appt^an. 
Conveying  onrselve**  back  to  that  period,  we  might  \m%e  djcaded 
the  re? ivrd  of  ihiit  soleuui  league  i^hich  carried  intolerance  and  rtli- 
giom  pcr^ieciition  in  it?  train,  and  whose  obligatioiu<f  were  capable 
'if  receiving  uu  inter pretatioti  incou^iiUcnt  with  the  peace  of  to- 
ciety ;  ami  we  might  ttavo  feared  the  presbyterian  prinriple,  which, 
as  ihen  explained,  guve  the  nder^i  of  the  church  a  j»ef|Krti:ial  pre* 
teit  for  iiUrrfering  with  the  civil  and  evin  with  the  military  met- 
pure^  of  the  legtilature  and  secular  government.  But,  m  the 
present  day,  \\hen  we  hear  t\o  more  of  the  League  and  Covatsnt, 
w ith  itii obtigatioQii  toextirpute  hereby,  and  when  die  geaeral  asaeiu- 
hlici  of  the  ehiircli  oidy  exercise  their  necessan,  and  useful  j or ladic* 
tlou  in  the  spirittial  aifnirs  which  properly  fait  under  their  cogni* 
laiice,  M  e  cannot  desire  that  a  system  so  ^implej  unestpen^iive^  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public^  nnd  honourable  to  those  by  whom  it  i& 
yphcfd,  should  be  superseded  by  any  otlier  whatever.  Were  \t 
necessary  lo  say  more,  the  kirk  might  appeal  to  tlie  general  moral 
and  respect Libic  conduct  of  her  pastors^  as  well  as  to  many  il!ii^trioti& 
names  ainotig  I  hem,  to  shew  that  &he  needs,  for  restraining  corrupt 
lion  or  eneoio  aging  merit,  no  odier  jmisdiction  or  power  of  reward 
or  punialimtnt  tlian  the  herself  possesses  upon  her  presctit  system. 

While  we  say  thi?*  we  are  far  from  uniting  onr  own  views  of  ttii^ 
subject  with  those  of  Mr.  SImrpe*  He  hm  in  general  attempted 
the  vindication  of  Charlr^'s  admtniitration^  (indirectly  at  least,)  by 
recrimiaating  on  the  Whigamoor:*.  He  opens  tni  account  of  mur- 
der with  thetn,  and  reckons  couii?^calion  for  conhscatioii  and  blood 
for  blood,  tie  contra«it5  the  cnijitary  and  civil  axecutiona  by  the 
triumph^mt  cavaliers  with  the  dreadful  cruelty  of  ihii  covenanters  after 
the  victory  at  Phdiphauoih,  where  tljey  masiucreil  their  prisoners  in 
cold  blood,  with  the  atroeiiies  after  taking  the  fort  at  Duna^erly,  in 
tlie  Kighlundy,  where,  instigutcd  by  a  wretch  cidird  John  Nave,  ibt 
cUaplam  of  the  Eiirl  of  Loudoun,  Collkittock,  witli  nearly  two  hun- 
dred men,  who  had  surrondered  on  term!)  of  quarter,  were  put  to 
ihe  sword,  and  with  the  judicial  murders  of  Montrose,  Gordon  of 
Iladdow,  Hay,  Nathaniel  Uordon,  the  Marquis  of  Hmitlcy^  sitict 
much  more  gentle  and  atible  hlood spilled  for  deluding  the  kin^  aud 
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l1i€  cpUcopal  cliurcli  \^hich  they  found  established  in  tlie  kiiigilorti. 
AH  ihese  counlcr-eli urges  may  ht^  U"ue,  aiul  tliey  may  dimiiiiili  our 
personal  ctimmisenilion  for  men  like  Argytc  and  others,  %vho,  active 
in  those  dreadful  seenes  while  ihey  had  power,  becume,  when  sub* 
dnedi  in  lUeir  luni  the  misenible  victims  of  simitar  cruehies.     But 
justice  is  immutable,  and  no  degree  of  gnilt  committed  by  ihe  one 
party  authorizes  or  vindicates  isiniilar  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the 
other,     hi  fact,  althotJgh  there  may  remain  in  Scotland  muuy  true* 
blue  whigs  and  staunch  cavaliers,  to  be  excessively  offt^nded  at  our 
neutrality,  we  must  say,  that  we  regard  neither  party  in  that  ancietit 
Liiigdoui  as  placing  a  resjiectable  part  during  this  tumultuous  period. 
Both  sides  indeed  had  champions^  who  fought  and  suffered  with 
the  obstinate  valour  pecultnr  to  the  country  ;  but  the  peculiarities 
of  either  faction,  as  they  existed  in  England^  were  indamed  and 
exaggerated  among  her  leas  civilised  neighbouri?.     The  Scott i^h 
civil  disi>e unions  were  stained  with  critne^  and  cruelties  to  which 
those  of  Etigland  were  strangers.     Tlie  detestable  period  of  the 
|>opish  plot,  when  so  nmcli  blood  was  so  wantonly  and  unjustly 
sl*ed,  and  ilie  after-ganje  of  sham- plots  set  up  hy  the  court,  did  in- 
deed nuthtirize  the  historian  to  ^ay  that  the  two  predominating 
parties  in  Ei^gland/  actuated  by  mutual  rage,  but  cooped  u]>  w  ithiii 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  law,   levelled  with  poisoned  daggers  the 
most  deadly  blows  agui nit  each  other's  breast,  and  buried  in  their 
factious  divisions  all  regard  lo  truth,  lionour,  and  humanity/     Still, 
while  suliject  jtistly  to  these  reproaches,  the  headlong  torrent  whose 
ravages  we  deplore  uits  confined  widiin  the  boundaries  of  the  law ; 
but  ui  Scotland,  reasons  of  state  policy,  the  tliir&t  of  vengeance^  the 
uvariee  of  spoil,  the  keen  and  sharpened  rage  of  polemical  hatred, 
the  seltjsli  and  greedy  pursuit  of  private  eudSj  so  often  ll»e  ruling 
motives  in  a  delegated  govenstneni,  together  with  a  disregard  of 
personal  character  peculiar  to  that  age,  burst  over  every  restrdiut, 
and  levelled  every  bulwark  that  preserves  either  rights  or  liherlies. 
If  during  their  brief  domination,  the  tyranny  of  the  covenanting  rulers 
was  more  open  and  avowed  ;  if  their  clergy  maintained  spies  in  the 
houses  of  the  nobles^  and,  forgetting  their  ow  n  peaceful  pt  ofession, 
embroiled  and  deepened  by  their  exhortations  the  horrors  of  war  ; 
if,  in  their  prosperity,  they  sowed  the  wind  and  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind— and  in  their  adversity,  were  humbled  without  being  humble, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  pres-byterians  had  circmn.stanccs  of 
delusion  and  temptation,  as  well  as  of  provocation,  which  the  epis- 
copaliau!*  could  not  allege  for  the  perpetration  of  similar  cmeltiei 
and  violences  after  the  Restoration.  Tl»ey  were  almost  inevitably  en- 
gaged m  war,  and  they  found  themselveji  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  UTartial  nation.    But  the  episcopabans  used 
the  same  rigours  in  the  time  of  profoimd  pence,  and  when  there  wti 
little  chance  of  retif tance,  sadng  that  which  they  ihemfelves  might 
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jirovoVe  bv  ag^ej^siou  and  severity.  Nor  coiiM  they  plead,  like  the 
coven  a  liters  J  tlmt  the>  mcd  forcible  means  oniy  lo  compel  a  tninotily 
of  the  ntition  to  comply  Willi  the  wiBhes  oftlie  majority.  The  esta- 
blishment of  prelacy  was  endured  rather  ihfin  desiired  by  the  greater 
part  even  of  tho^  who  submitted  to  it,  and  its  favourtfrs  ought  at 
leu£t  to  have  gained  a  majority  by  persuasion,  before  attempting  to 
convert  a  nation  by  force*  The  motive  of  tlie  nihiislers  of  Charlei 
we  are  far  from  disapproving*  To  attempt  to  establish  episcopacy 
migin  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  object  of  policy;  and  sanctioned  as 
ike  sclicme  was  by  an  atmo»t  uuanhaous  vote  of  the  legislature^  and 
by  lUc  itubmissioii  of  the  nation,  diere  is  reaion  to  believe  diat  in 
time^  and  with  due  management,  it  might  have  succeeded.  But  not 
even  llie  docirine  of  religion,  fur  less  its  forms  or  its  exterior  policy^ 
can  he  justly  or  wholesomely  forced  on  a  ualioo  by  breach  of  lawi 
and  invasion  of  liberties. 

Among  many  passages  in  Mr.  Sharped  notes  which  form  lu* 
leresting  and  curious  ilhisilnitioiis  of  national  manners  and  indi vidua! 
cliaracter,  we  were  particularly  interested  and  amused  by  the  Letttrt^ 
of  a  certain  Anne  Keith,  by  conrlesv  Lady  ^lethven^  as  wife  ot 
Valrick  Sinylhe,  baron  of  Melliven*  This  lady  seems  to  ha%x«  Item 
u  woman  of  high  spirit,  and  animated  by  anti*co^enantiitg  teal  ai 
fleteruiined  in  favour  of  episcopacy  as  that  which  maiiv  of  the 
ladies  of  tlje  period  entertained  in  favour  of  presbytery.  Her  1ms- 
band,  or,  as  she  affectionately  terms  hinij  *  l»er  hearl*s  keeper/ 
being  in  Loudon,  this  gallant  dante  herself  called  together  bis  vai«$.iU 
for  the  purpose  of  diipersing  a  field* conventicle  which  proposed  to 
meet  upon  his  gnnuid.  She  marcJied  against  them  at  the  head  of  siity 
armed  men,  accompanied  by  the  laiid*^  broUier  with  drawn  sv^oi^ 
and  cocked  pistol;  the  lady  herself  with  a  Iight-borsenian*s  piece 
0n  her  left  arm,  and  a  dravin  tuck  in  her  right  band.  The  con- 
venticle, about  a  thousand  strong,  sent  a  hundred  men  to  enrounter 
her  party,  to  Mhom  the  Amazon  declared  that  she  and  her  fol* 
lowers  would  *  ware  their  lives  on  them  before  they  sliould  prcack 
in  that  tegality  ;*  and  charged  them  either  to  tight  or  Hy.  Upon 
the  whole  mutter  the  covenanters  deemed  it  iurest  to  retreat,  and 
Lady  Methven  and  her  band  went  to  the  parish  dmrch  to  hears 
'  scared  minister  preach/ 

'  l^ht-y  have  sworn,'  she  adds,  *  not  to  stand  with  luch  nne  afTronCe, 
bat  rcsiolves  to  come  the  next  Lord  s  day  ;  and  1«  id  the  Lord  s  slrentli. 
jtiteads  to  accost  tlietn  wtili  alt  that  ^%]11  come  to  ai^i^t  us.  J  hnvc 
caused  your  oiTicer  warn  a  solemn  court  of  va^istilU,  (ennunts,  and  all 
withrn  our  power  to  meet  on  Thursday,  wherr  !  ifUcud,  if  God  will,  c» 
he  jTreseritj  and  there  to  order  them  rn  God  atid  our  kiii^s  name  to  con- 
fine well  armed  lo  the  kirkyard  *m  Sttbbath  morning  by  eight  ours,  wbcr 
your  brother  and  I,  with  all  our  R-rvant  men  and  oihen^  we  can  malt, 
ihaLI  march  to  them,  nad,  if  the  God  of  Heaven  will,  tiicy  shall  either 
fychr,  or  goe  out  of  our  parish  ;  but  aless^e  I  tkerc  h  hq  parish  nbout  m 
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will  doe  the  like,  wbich  discuratiges  our  poor  handfull;  yetl  if  all  the 
ureiors^iii  the  parish  h*s  loyuil  and  stout,  we  will  mak  fivtj  hundred  men 
and  boys  ihnt  may  Carrie  armes,  I  have  written  lo  your  nevo  the  ire* 
sorer  ol'  lid  in;  to  send  me  twa  brasse  hartbuiti  of  found,  und  ihut  wUb 
the  bearer.  If  they  come  a£;ainst  Setterday,  I  will  have  them  vt\ih  us. 
My  love,  present  my  hum  bell  deivtie  to  my  Lord  Maiques  mid  my 
Lady,  lykwaye?  all  your  friends,  aixd»  my  blessed  love,  comfort  you  reel  1 
in  thJ^  if  the  fanaucks  cKaoce  to  kill  me,  it  shall  not  be  for  iiouchr. 
I  was  xvouiided  for  our  gracious  king,  and  now  in  the  strcnlh  of  the 
Lord  God  of  f leaven.  Til  hazard  my  persnn  with  the  men  I  may  com* 
mand,  before  these  rebells  rest  where  ye  have  power  i  sore  J  miis  yow^ 
but  now  mor  as  ever/— p,  357- 

Her  second  crusade  against  the  covenanters  was  as  bloodless  nn 
the  firsL  She  was  not  herself  present  but  sent  the  baillie  of  ihtt 
regality  with  licr  husband's  horses  to  assist  the  Marquis  of  ^Vlhol* 
Highlanders,  There  was  a  long  chase,  and  the  horses  had  *  a  sore 
tasseli  among  the  Ochlll-hills;  the  Highlanders  also  got  nore  tra- 
vail, but  were  rewarded,  for  ihey  went  laden  home  with  less  or 
more/  The  lady  urges  the  dubious  expressions  of  the  law  a  agajnsi 
conventicles  which,  according  lo  her  apprehensiooj  directed  tlie 
appearance  but  not  the  reality  of  force  to  be  exercised  against  them, 

•  It  is  a  grievous  matier,'  she  says,  *  that  we  dare  not  draw  their 
blood,  yel  must  disperse  them — how  should  that  be  if  they  come  well 
armed  to  li;*hl?  The  acts  agaujit  them  are  for  and  agaiast— riddles 
indeed  nf»l  easy  to  be  understijod*  My  love,  if  every  parish  were 
armed,  and  the  srout  loyal  heads  joining,  with  orders  to  concur,  and 
liberty  to  suppress  them  as  enemies  to  our  king  and  the  naiion,  ihe^ 
-valuing  gip>tre^  would  settle.* — p.  358, 

rfiough  riiis  lady  is  an  ultra- royalist  and  an  enthusiast  in  her 
way»  we  own  we  give  as  much  credit  to  Daine  Anne  Keith  for  hei 
courage  and  activity,  as  we  do  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  for  her  afl'ec- 
tiouatc  zeal  to  ber  husband  and  his  cause.  Tliere  are  several  other 
letters  from  her  written  in  the  same  earnest  and  determined  style* 
A  letter  al»o  from  the  primatis  Sharp  shows  how  highly  he  es* 
tpetned  her  courage  and  loyalty,  which  bo  contrasts  with  the  de- 
Juration  shown  by  so  many  of  her  SCK  to  tempt  their  husbands  in 

*  that  evil  time  when  schism^  seditioDj  and  rebellion  are  gloried  lUj 
though  Christianity  does  condemn  them  as  the  greatest  crimes/ 

lliis  lady,  notwitlistanding  her  spirit  and  courage,  died  an  early 
martyr  to  wounded  maternal  affection.  Her  only  son,  while  shoot- 
ing wild-fowl,  was  killed  by  bis  lulor  through  an  unhappy  acci- 
dent. His  mother  broke  her  heart  in  consequence  of  this  loss: 
a  circumstJinre  which  we  are  rather  surprizud  not  to  i^ee  enutneruted 
in  that  terrible  chapter  of  the   Cameronian  biography,   entitled 

*  God  s  judgement  on  persecutors/  It  bei}»g  (notwithstanding  ihn 
solemn  warning  to  the  contrary  afforded  in  the  example  of  the  tower 
ot  Sdoam)  the  couveiiiciit  practice  of  that  sect  to  term  all  cnlamiiiirf 
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rIiicIi  Uappeiicd  to  befall  them  or  theirs,  trials, or  sit  most  paimial 
'  chHhtbcmc*nt£;  and  to  ascribe  to  the  direct  vengeance  of  ProviiJ*;i»ce 
:^11  cusimllics  which  haiipeiicd  to  their  opt^uents. 

We  must  however  leave  lb  lit  umpli^  topic,  thougli  not  before 
we  havi^  said  eimitgU  to  disoblige  both  parties.  As*  m  iheM?  hnppy 
diiys  we  have  iteither  to*fear  the  repeutauce-slool  of  tlw*  Kirkp 
or  the  hooii  of  the  £pi§eopolj^i  privy-cQiiiicil,  we  «hal!  endure 
i^itli  tiiucb  equal  limit)'  the;  hstroiless  thunders  with  whicli  zealots 
of  either  bidv  may  reward  our  critical  labours.  The  balance  of 
guilt  J  lio  doubt^  incllucs  heavily  on  the  side  of  liie  goverijors,  whose 
cruet  measures  drove  tlteir  unfortunate  opponentfi  not  only  to 
despair  but  to  ijiadire*!*,  aud  whom  we  ihercfoie  hold  responsible  for 
much  of  the  ph^en^v  which  lliey  excited,  ai  a  brutal  driver  is  justly 
cousideied  a^  auiwerable  for  the  damage  douebv  an  over  djjvcii  o** 
Wlieni  however,  tlie  question  h  as  to  the  laiionulity  or  decency, 
much  more  the  s^mctity  and  lieroisni  of  the  M?//ii-presb\terians,  we 
confers  we  could  us  s*of>n  bring  oursetvi^s  to  bow  down  antl  worship 
Apis,  if  we  mm  him  in  Smilhtield,  with  lialf  a  scare  of  Whilechapel 
Lutchcr*»  at  hiu  htt?!;*,  foaming,  flauuderiug^  tossing,  iind  goring 
whomsoever  he  cncouuleredi  as  to  n  vcreuce  the  memory  of  the 
Cameronian  leaders,  or  const Jer  lliem  us  tin?  fibjcct^  of  any  fetlSug 
warmer  than  eommisevatioii^and  a  sen^  of  die  humiUating  pass  to 
whi^l*  persecution  can  rcdnee  n;en*s  understanding*. 

We  have  uoi  room  to  tnter  fully  mi  the  necoiid  part  of  Mr* 

Sliiirpe*;*  interesting:  volume.     It  contains  a  particular  acconial  of 

the  murder  of  Arcldusluip  Sharpi  drawn  up  by  .lauiea  Rn»^ll, 

jjnc  of  ihe  a.^sassin^.     Of  this  atrocious  transarlion  he  write*  widi 

I  much  compOMnrci  and  his  account  seems  to  have  supplied  the  malc- 

f rials  of  Wodrow^s  narrative.     It  makes  plain  one  circutn^tauce,  thai 

ftltltouj;h  ihf  opportunity  of  claying  the  bishop  slrau^cly  and  suddenly 

rpresenied  itself,  it  was  a  thought  which  had  frcfiuenliy  entered  into 

Uhe  minti  of  inort^  th;m  the  despcralc  nmn  by  w  hom  it  wa*  fiualty  ejte- 

I  cu  r  1(1  *  Fi»  r  n  u  I  o  uly  tlie  a  ^  s  o  ss  in  M 1 1  c  h  e  I ,  for  !ih  ooti  ng  a  t  b  i  (ti  ^  >iii  ffr f ed 

[tuulrr  circuniijtances  which  rriidercd  even  ftiscontivnu^ 

(such  was  the  dcxtcriry  of  the  governmeut  iu  putiini^  ti 

flhr  w  rongi)  but  moreover  a   rabble  in  the  streets  of  lildnibur^i, 

iheaded  by  a  pious  sitjter,  the  wife  of  a  dcctiased  divine,  made  an  mV 

U€*mpt  to  strangle  this  obno^iious  prelate.     *  He  then  escaped/  up 

rKtrkton,  '  only  some  of  then*  reproached  him,  calling  bim  Jadfts 

[ftnd  traitor,  and  one  of  them  laid  her  hand  upon  his  ueck^  and  ioUK 

Ihun  that  neck  must  pay  for  it  cie  all  was  done»  and  in  thi«  guciisped 

■fj^ht,*  (p.  345.)    And  Husscll  frankly  inform?  us,  not  only  thnt  it  was 

by  many  of  the  Lord's  people  and  ministers  judged  a  duty  long  since 

[fiot  to  suffer  such  a  person  to  live,  '  but  that  he  himself  had  been 

fftt  meeting}!^  with  Aeverul  ^odly  people  in  oilier  places  of  the  kin::- 

1,  who  not  only  jndged  it  their  duty  to  take  that  wretch's  hit, 
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Lut  had  eiisayeit  it  twice  before^'  aud  he  mentions  tliat  lie  Iiad  ex- 
l>€rieiicetl  outlcttiags  of  ihe  spirit,  which  had  iiiducet)  him  tu  renew 
his  engagemeiiU against  papi«:ts,  prehites, and  indulgences, and  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  to  bean  actor  in  cittling  off  some  powerful  enemy, 

•  The  manner  of  thia  lingular  tragedy  is  minitlely  told.     Duvicl 

*  Hackstoun  of  Rathillet,  and  John  Baffuur  of  Kinlocfj,  callect  Bin- 
tjey,  wjih  Russell  the  narrator,  and  nine  other  peisons  of  inferior 
Irank,  ali  well-armed^  rendezvoused,  al  Gil^ton  Muir,  in  ihe  county 

I  of  Fife,  in  order  to  search  fur  and  slay  a  magislrale  called  Car- 
(njichael,  who  had  been  active  in  levying  lUe  fines  uu  the  non-con* 
fformists.  They  had  been  encouraged  to  *  cleamiss  in  this  matter' 
^by  one  Alexander  Smith,  a  weaver  at  the  Stinther-dvkej  a  very 
I] godly  man,  who  desired  them  all  '  to  go  forward,  seeing  that  (^od's 
f  glory  was  the  only  motive  that  was  moving  iheni  too  tier  themselve.'* 
llo  act  for  his  broken  down  work,'  Jolni  Balfour,  (l^urley,)  after- 
r.ward^  their  Jeader  in  the  action,  had  his  own  in^ptratjotis  besides 
ihe  strong  encouran;emetil  which  he  derived  from  the  respectublt! 
^  authority  of  the  weaver, 

II*  frir  he,  being  at  Paris  hit  uncle's  houie,  intendini;  id  wards  the  High- 
jjiiads  because  of  the  violent  rage  \n  Fift%  v>a$  jn-essed  in  spirit  to  iTfluni; 
fmnd  in*  inquiring  ihe  Lortis  mind  anient  it,  gut  that  word  boiu  in  npon 
fiiim.  Go  nnd  prosper.  So  be  coitijnji  from  prayer,  v^ondcring  what  it 
'could  mean,  weni  ajraja  and  got  it  t:i>n firmed  by  that  scripUire,  G», 
have  *iot  I  sent  you?  ivKereiipon  he  4unx  no  more  t|Ue^uon,  but  pre- 
[  Gently  returned /^*p.  4 J  3^ 

Jor  was  James  Ru^?^ell,  the  narrator,  without  his  precise  revela- 
tions for  guidance  in  tfii^  matter.  It  h;id  been  botii  in  upon  hi::i 
fijind,  duliiig  several  great  out -kt tings  of  the  spirit,  about  a  fort- 
^'liight  before,  that  the  Lortt  would  employ  him  in  some  special  scr- 
'  vice — that  some  great  man,  an  enemy  to  the  kirk,  was  to  be  cut  off, 
Hie  could  not  rid  lus  mind  of  the  thon,;ht»  of  Wm,  and  ujked 
^where  he  conld  find  ihe  Scripture  respecriug  that  tyrant.  It  does 
f  not  appear  that  bi»  compuinou!^  cMuld  pc^int  onl  the  text  whicli  he 
Nooked  for  coneerniug  Nero;  but  the  imprtssion  wa»  m  strong  as 
Jlo  induce  turn  to  enter  into  a  new  covetiEint  widi  the  l^ord,  and  to 
ftenew  all  his  former  vows  and  engagements  agaiuat  papists,  and 
Mirclates,  and  itididgences» 

^  The  minds  of  this  devout  party  being;  in  snch  an  inllamcd  j-tate 
^they  prosecuted  their  search  of  CarmieliaeL  lljismau  had  left  off 
I  tlie  sport  of  hunting  in  which  tliev  lioped  to  have  surprized  iiini, 
liuving  obtained  some  hint  of  their  kind  ilispQsiti^>n?i  towards  hitn» 
^ But  as  the  disappointed  a;««a-^tns  were  about  tt>  disperse,  a  bn\\ 
nd  is  patched  by  the  good- wife  of  Baldinny,  bi  ought  them  unexpected 
rtnlelligenee. 

r     ^  Gentlemen,  there  i^  the  bishops  coach,  our  i^ood-wirt?  desired  me 

I  to  tell  you;  which  they  seeing  bctwi>:t  CL*ft^%  itnd  filrbo^ioje,  said. 

Truly,  this  is  of  God,  and  it  seemeth  iluu  God  Imlb  delivered  him  into 
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OUT  hands;  let  us  not  draw  back,  but  pursue ;  for  all  looked  on  it,  con- 
sidering the  former  circumstances,  as  a  clear  call  from  God  to^iH  upon 
him/ — p.  414. 

The  command  of  this  party  of  enthusiasts  was  offered  to  Hacks* 
toun  of  Rathillety  as  the  man  of  highest  rank.  But  as  he  declined 
the  office,  that  the  glory  of  the  action  might  not  be  sullied  by 
its  being  ascribed  to  a  private  grudge  which  existed  betwixt  him 
and  the  prelate,  it  was  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  the  famous 
John  Balfour  of  Burley,  who  gave  the  word  of  command,  saying, 
'  *'  Gentlemen,  follow  me  :**  Whereupon  all  the  nine  (two  of  them  hftd 
accidentally  separated  from  the  party)  rode  what  they  could  to  Magus- 
muir,  the  hill  at  (he  nearest,  and  Andrew  Henderson  riding  afore,  lieing 
best  mounted,  and  saw  them  when  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  all 
the  rest  came  up  and  rode  very  hard,  for  the  coach  was  driving  bard  ^ 
and  being  come  near  Magus,  George  Fleman  and  James  Russell  riding 
into  the  town,  and  James  asked  at  the  goodman  if  that  was  the  bishops 
coach  ?  He  fearing,  did  not  tell,  but  one  of  his  servants,  a  woman,  came 
running  to  him  and  said  it  was  the  bishops  coach,  and  she  seemed  to 
be  overjoyed  ;  and  James  riding  towards  the  coach,  to  be  sure,  seeing 
the  bishop  looking  out  at  the  door,  castaway  his  cloak  and  cried,  Judas 
be  taken !  The  bishop  cried  to  the  coachman  to  drive  ;  he  firing  at  him, 
crying  to  the  rest  to  come  up,  and  the  rest  throwing  away  their  cloaks 

except  RathilU't, fired  into  th^  coach  driving  very  fiist  about 

half  a  mile,  in  which  time  they  fired  several  shots  in  at  all  parts  of  the 
coach,  and  Alexander  Henderson  seeing  once  Wallace  having  a  cock'd 
carrabine  going  to  fire,  gript  him  in  the  neck,  and  threw  him  down  and 
pulled  itouiofhis  hand.  Andrew  Henderson  outran  the  coach,  and 
stroke  the  horse  in  the  face  with  his  sword ;  and  James  Russell  coming 
to  the  postiling,  commanded  him  to  stand,  which  he  refusing,  he  stroke 
him  on  the  face  and  cut  down  the  side  of  his  shine,  and  striking  at  the 
honse  next  brake  his  sword,  and  gripping  the  ringeses  of  the  foremost 
horse  in  the  farthest  side :  George  Fleman  fir'd  a  pistol  in  at  the  north 
side  of  the  coach  beneath  his  left  arm,  and  saw  his  daur;hter  dight  of 
the  furage ;  and  riding  forward,  gripping  the  horses'  bridles  in  the  nearest 
side  and  held  them  still,  George  Balfour  fired  likewise,  and  James  Rus- 
sell got  George  Pieman's  sword  and  lighted  off  his  horse,  and  ran  to  the 
coach  door,  and  desired  the  bishop  to  come  forth,  Judas.  He  answer- 
ed, he  never  wronged  man  :  James  declared  before  the  Lord  that  it  was 
no  particular  interest,  nor  yet  for  any  wrong  that  he  had  done  to  him, 
but  because  he  had  betrayed  the  church  as  Judas,  and  had  wrung  his 
hands  these  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  in  the  blood  of  the  saints,  but 
especially  at  Pentland  ;  and  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Mitchell  and  James 
I^armonth  ;  and  they  were  sent  by  God  to  execute  his  vengeance  on 
him  this  day,  and  desired  him  to  repent  and  come  forth  :  and  John  Bal* 
four  on  horseback  said,  Sir,  God  is  our  witness  that  it  is  not  for  any 
wrong  rhou  hast  done  to  me,  nor  yet  for  any  fear  of  what  thou  could  do 
to  me,  but  because  thou  hast  been  a  murderer  of  many  a  poor  S4)ul  in 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  a  betrayer  of  the  church,  and  an  open  enemy 
and  persecutor  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  members,  whose  blood  thou  bast 
shed  like  water  on  the  earth,  and  therefore  thou  shalt  die !  and  fired  a 
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'  |iis!ol ;  and  James  Russctl  dnired  bim  ^piin  tn  com  lortli  asfl  makt 
him  fnrileath,  juilgtrment,  ami  elcmity;  flfid  ihe  bobopwd,  5e^  »f 
liJe,  and  I  will  save  all  yours.  James  answered^  ibtt  he  kncv  ito  il 
wa!i  not  in  his  power  either  tu  savt*  or  Co  ktH  m.  for  thrfe  wti  iMMviiig 
of  hb  life,  lor  the  blood  that  he  hiid  shed  was  crympio  h^wtm  fsr  fW|- 
geiuite  on  him,  and  thrusi  hh  &hebel  ai  him.  Juku  fiidliriEr  dsitci 
him  ^gAiii  to  come  forth,  and  he  ismwered,  l  ^lU  comtc  lo  yonk*  lor  I 
ktK>w  you  are  a  pentlemari  and  will  save  my  life  ;  but  I  mm  gofie  atreft- 
dy  and  what  needs  more  ?  And  another  toid  bim  of  keeping  up  of  ft 
pardon  grajited  by  the  kin^  for  nine  persons  at  Pent  land,  and  iben  at 
the  back  side  of  ibe  coich  thrmt  a  swont  ai  him,  threatening  him  tt>  ga 
forth  ;  whereupon  he  went  forth,  and  faUing  npan  bi&  kncws,  sold.  For 
God'ts  sake,  save  my  Ufe  ;  bis  daughter  falling  on  ker  knees,  b«!gmfig  bia 
L  Jife  hI^.  But  they  told  him  that  he  tbould  die^  and  de&ired^jm  to 
f  ifepent  nnd  make  for  death*  Alexander  Heodenson  said.  Seeing  there 
has  been  livt-'s  taken  for  you  already,  and  if  onr^  be  taken  it  shaU  not 
be  for  nought;  he  rising  of  his  knet*s  went  forward^  and  John  Bftlfoyr 
stroke  him  on  the  face,  and  Andrew  Henderson  *itroke  him  im  the  hand 
and  cut  it,  and  John  Balfnur  rode  him  down  ;  whereup>n  he,  laying 
13 pan  hh  face  as  if  he  had  been  dead,  and  Jame^  Hui^ell  hearing  hi« 
daughter  say  to  Wallace  (hat  there  was  ble  in  hini  yet,  in  the  linic 
Jame^  was  disarming  the  rc%t  of  the  bishop*  men,  i«eni  presently  la  farm 
find  cast  of  bis  hat,  for  it  wotild  tiot  cut  at  ^nt^  and  hackeil  hit  houi  m 
pieces.' — pp-  4^lf}— 4ta. 

Mr.  Sharpens  indmtry  has  imctd  lOftie  corioin  partieultf*  of 
James  RusselJ,  who  so  coolly  narrates  his  own  aharit  in  tlui  bcif^ 
rible  transaction.  He  \ia^  afterwards  a  captain  wmoii§  llie  inaiir* 
gents  at  Boibwell  Bridge.  He  occa^iioned  a  good  deal  of  ielliam 
amoiii^  the  suffering  remnant,  being  a  perw^i  not  onlt  ^  of  n  hot 
and  fiery  spirit,*  «birb  is  evident  from  biti  tiaitntttc,  tmt  aluj,  filikh 
could  less  easily  have  been  anticipated,  out  of  a  very  nice  ifwd  tcrti* 
pulous  conscienre,  extending  tlie  duly  nf  dtsnmmmg  lilt  pfcbtac  |iv 
vernnient  beyond  the  bounds  adopted  ifven  by  llie  omhU  acroiKikiftf 
presbyterians^  He  i]tiarrelled  with  lite  tolbop  miD^  givefi  fo  the 
days  of  the  week  and  months  of  the  yrnr,  Whtt&m  it  wm  geiicrattjr 
tegarded  as  lawful  to  pay  atl  public  IniftlteiM  eiceptiiag  gcmi,  lie 
abhorred,  aii  a  base  comptiancf ,  f^cn  the  plying  cutloni*  at  porti 
and  bridges,  at>d  upon  this  nllra-scfiipitloiity  aeparatril  frr^rm  1I10 
communion  of  t)ie  bfethreu,  ritis<>cil  m^%  followed  in  hi*  «chtiin 
by  three  men,  a  boy,  and  *even  or  eight  Mfotfun,  uliu  went  lo  ifi^ 
Cameronians  whut  the  CircyfnallAOiii  in  Africa  were  l^i  tht?  Do* 
natists,  or  rather  what  the  Caaigrotiiatis  thcmseUtu  vtctr  ti»  mo- 
derate  presbvterksts.  *T\xv  Catncroman  i»ori*'tir#  when  '  refreitml' 
by  the  return  of  Mr,  James  Henwick  frotn  H^dtand,  and  v%Umtrti 
to  lift  np  (in  the  language  of  the  tttnci)  and  displijr  the  ftllrri  bifi^ 
Iter  of  the  clturch,  became  anmtiHM  Hi  recti  tUe«e  iK:^tti  r^d  m{i*w\» 
from  their  \vaiidcring!»  in  the  wiMenieii,  'Vhry  di^|mtrh*  d  iniH* 
jionarief  to  llie  dinidcnti, 
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•  tQ  whom  they  feelmgly  described  the  ipreal  gift^  uf  Mr,  J&mes  Reowici 
nr^d^  in  ibif  tmme  ot  this  i^etieral  meeting,  invited  ihain  to  partake  o1 
lA(2i  rfV^  an^  umpeakoiflr  bteutng^  iic  Lurd  Aaik  be*i<med.  Eul  tbdl 
eloquence  Wift  pf  no  mvail ;  for  f^c  iArct  i»m,  ^J&e  ^v,  0ji«f  tAe  tPOmr% 
declared  that  tbey  wouM  iieilhrr  latL^n  to  Rt;n^rick,  nor  join  with  th^tn^ 

I  iu^i^ting  on  the  &bomiii:ilioti  v(  paying  customs  ai  ports  nnd   markets, 

I  though  lliey  were  u  jflin|t  to  ptiy  thcrii  at  boats  and  brid^i*^  ;  '*  and  as 

I  4or  d^yi^  of  the  wet'k,  Jiiul  months  of  the  yt^ar,  they  ownrd  the  sftme  w«i 
•Jtit  n  gmund  of  sepamtion,yet  adhered  to  thiit  pn per  given  m  byjami 

'  Husicll  lo  tht:  general  mefliug  anent  i\\c  same/'  '*— p,  401. 

What  became  of  Ru^ell  afterward*  does  not  apfiejir,  but  we  ai 
inclined  to  think  that  he  was  the  |>ersoii  nho^  having  coitmieueed 
the  killing  trade  mi  the  fiereon  of  Sharp*  afterwards  carried  it  oi 

l^fts  a  physician  in  Landon^  and  lived  there  for  several  yeirs  ftfter  th( 

>  revolution. 

Kespeettng  the  principal  action  of  Rus.«jeiri  life  varionsi  opintons 

*  have  beeti  entertained.  A  gi^ntlentun  of  fortune  und  milttary  rank^ 
the  descendant  of  the  celebrated  John  Balfour  of  Burle%\  baJ 
hurled  dmvn  the  gaunilet  (in  the  Scollidi  Magazine)  to  all  cava- 
liers of  the  day,  Jedediah  Clcif^hboiliaui  nicludcd,  declaring  hinidell 
too  proud  of  *  his  grrttt  progenitor  to  refnae  either  his  name  tti 
life,  m  \m  Imrtd  to  his  defetice/  As  the  wager  of  battle  ts  not 
leceived  ainoug  die  canons  of  i.mici!im,  we  can  only  reply  to  tllii 
bold  defiance  by  the  expostulation  of  the  po^U — 

What  will  yon  do«  renowned  F^lconbridge? 
Succour  n  vilbiu  and  a  murdert-r  ? 
On  the  whvde^  if  Arclibi^liop  Sliaip  was  a  pefs^cutor  of  the  co. 
vcnantcrs  while  lie  lived,  a  scandal  to  iheni  in  the  manner  of  hii 
deathj  and  aittunibling^Lloek  und  ^hibboletli  to  them  atter  he  was  no 

!  more,  the  question  of  the  justice  of  his  death  beintj  tllegalh  presstd 
upon  every  pristiner  of  ihcir  faction,  it  can  hard!  v  be  s^iid  even  now 
lliat  the  minister  influence  of  \m  name  haw  ceust^d  to  nffccl  tho«e  whu 
cannot  divide  their  just  atnahnient  to  the  kiik  of  Scotland  from  a 
doting  and  depraved  adinirfitiun  of  nien  who*  far  from  hsiviiig  pul 
on  religion,  g€cnj,  from  their  own  minutiae,  to  have  stripped  them* 

l,f fives  of  evufy  ordinary  feeling  of  humanity.     \V  hat  shuuld  wt 
now  say  of  the  memory  of  Ridley  and  Littimerp  had  ihcy  enconra^d 
ihcir  followers  to  waylay  and  unn  der  Ptjle  or  Eonnar :     We  know 
thousands  who  have  adored  the  name  of  Uampdai,  sod  sotiie  who 
could  even  admire  titat  of  Cromwell ;  but  we  never  heard  q\'  any  ^ 
Mho  made  a  saint  of  Hugh  IViers,  or  Ludovick  Claxtoii.     Aa  to  ■ 
the  pretended  share  winch  lbe?<c  enthtisiust^  are  ^n|»poiied  to  have 
tak*in  in  tht  revokiiion,  there  i^  extant  tm  the  subject  their  own 
formal  re^jolutions  taken  at  a  general  meeting  on  Um  24ili  Octo*  M 
ber,  [G^St  in  which ^  after  deliberating  how  far  they  could  concur  W 
in  eonicience  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who>e  landing  wa§  then 
r* expected,  they  determined  ibtii^;   '  It  wasicoucluded  unauimotj*Iy, 
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that  we  coald  not  have  an  association  with  the  Dutch  in  one  body, 
nor  come  forn»ti]iy  under  their  conduct  being  such  a  pmnihcuous 
conjunction  of  I^uthiirans,  nialigiianls,  md  seclarieSj  lo  juin  with 
whom  were  repugnant  to  iht  testimony  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland. 
This  rationnl  decision  at  such  an  important  crisis  shews  ilit  jje  en- 
lightened persons'  2cal  fur  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  liave  been 
simifar  to  the  refined  parental  affection  of  the  French  lady  of  r^nk, 
who  suffered  her  infant  to  starve  ratlier  ihan  feed  it  out  of  any 
iliib  but  a  porcelain  one. 

This  singular  and  entertaining  volume  is  embeili^ed  by  etchings 
of  the  well-known  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  his  duchess,  who  has 
much  the  air  of  what  she  was,  a  w  oman  of  gallantry,  rather  too 
ohl  for  the  profession;  and  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  whose  coun- 
tenance neither  augurs  ambition  nor  pride,  but  seems  ou  ihe  con- 
trary grave  and  evangelical  ;  two  curious  vigneltes  are  also  given, 
one'  representing  an  allegorical  defence  of  tlie  candlesticks  of 
the  church  by  two  sturdy  Whigs  :  the  other  a  bas*relief  on  the 
iumptuous  tomb  of  Sharpe,  exhibiting  the  ?*cene  of  liis  murder^ 
There  t%  another  curious  etching  from  a  picture  of  the  battle  of 
Botliwell  Bridge,  preserved  at  Dalkeith  House;  the  original,  how- 
ever, has  not  the  merit  of  exhibiting  an  accurate  landscape  ;  for  the 
houses  mi  the  right-hand  bank  of  the  Clyde,  some  of  which,  coeval 
with  the  battle,  are  still  standing,  are  whimsically  transferred  to  the 
left  bank,  ITie  reader  owes  these  illustrations  to  the  editor,  w  ho  i* 
distinguished  by  his  genius  and  execution  as  an  amateur  of  the  art* 

We  understand  Sir,  Sharpe  is  at  present  busied  in  the  task  of 
editing  a  work  less  historically  useful  perhap.'^,  but  certainly  more 
entcrtaininp:  to  the  general  reader  than  Kirkton*s  history;  we  mean 
the  Memoirs  of  Mr*  Law,  who  has  preserved  many  curious  do- 
mestic incidents  illustrative  of  national  manner*^  during  this  eventful 
period.  When  it  appears  we  may  probably  resume  the  discussion 
which  w^e  have  now  broken  off  abruptly. 


%*  At  Ctilmid  Wilkn  hm  dmsen  to  antrdpaff  ike  appt^rmtre  fifour  Kum~ 
iter^  und  pnhtuh  ku  *  Eipianntimi*  (here  seerti^  it*  be  wo  nae^ttu/or  our 
prmfing  it  &gmn.  Ilaun^  ff^fven  up  hk  aut/torittf^  Ct^hncl  iVdki  Umdi 
Hoiuitted  <^f  ali  IflanH'—Miie  that  0/  itidiscrctiour 

The  matter  mm  rejsts  between  Majvr  Gemrai  Sir  Thumas  Dniim  and  Mr. 
Huddkitmt^the  one  maintaming  the  truth  of  the  charge,  (he  other 
-  denizing  it,  Nothtttg  has  tfct  sppearrd  to  atier  orte  iot^t  of  our  Gpiniotf^ 
v.kie/i  iM  thut^  us  fur  (m  the  late  Sir  Ce^rgr  StauniQn  is  cottctrned^  the 
Mtiirit  u  aitogcther  deUUute  of  truth— md  ue  think  il  mvumbcni  an  Mr. 
Huddlutom  /o  prove  ft  iu  he  m. 
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Eoyttl  Engineerb.    Bvo.     15».  U>ardi». 

LAW, 

An  Essiv  on  ANtracta  of  TiUe,  to  f«ciliti*te  the  Study  and  the  Appfica* 
tJOJi  of  the  Firii  Pfinciple»  and  General  Rulei  of  tl^e  Law*  of  Property,  stal- 
mg  in  Uie  detail  the  Duty  of  Snticjtors  in  Preparing,  &c,  and  of  Counsel  in 
»dv)siti|^  on  Atfttracifi  of  Title.  By  Richard  Preitun,  E?q*  Barrister  at  Law 
PartllL  royal Bvo.     l£>*. 

The  JuBtice  Law  for  the  k&t  five  years:  being  supplement  art  tt*  the  several 
ireau&ea  on  the  office  and  dutie^r}f  a  justice  of  the  peuce,  by  burnt  WLIIiiiint, 
iiod  Dickinson :  con)prehendin|r  the  statutes  and  decided  cn^es  rebtnif^  thereto, 
vt  the  conclusion  of  the  3^s«]on  of  57  Ge4>.  II L  wub  additional  precedents. 
By  Williiin*  Dickinton,  E^q,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  One  of  his  Bduje&ty's  Jut- 
tifies  of  the  Pt*ce.    H^o.     11.  5s. 

A  ihnrt  Di^ett  nf  tlie  Law  and  Practice  in  BanLruptcy ;  including:  a  staie> 
wjCTit  of  Che  CoMinnssioners'  utiihociiy  tt^  sutnmon  and  etDiiiine  witnesi^a,  and 
•tliei't,  Wider  commissions  of  bankrupt;  with  a  areteretice  tn  all  the  material 
t^^kesr.    To  wbidi  are  added  the  orders  m  bankruptcy^    By  Geo.  lioots^  K#q. 

Cases  m  Bankruptcy  in  1817,  in  the  llich  Court  of  Chancer?;  to  which 
are  added^  a  digested  lnde«  t»f  Cases  reported  in  the  different  Couru,  pre- 
sentin^  at  one  view  the  contetQporaneous  decision*  of  the  various  Coun«. 
By  L  W.  Bock,  Esq.  Linonlti'i  l*»o,  Barrister  at  Law*  Vol.  t  Part  L 
^vo.     Cis. 

M£0|CIN£,   ANATOMY,    SffiGETlT,   &C, 

Obseri^ntions  on  Phagedana  GangraEtiusa,  or  the  History  and  Cu>e  of  the 
Disease,  and  an  Investi|»ation  into  the  IJistory  of  the  Disease,  us  it  is  tu  be 
found  in  the  Writings  of  various  ancient  and  modern  Autbora.  By  W,  Hume 
Binckadder,     Bvo.     0b. 

.\Ji*dern  MaMici  and  Present  State  of  Medicine.  The  anniversary  omtion 
dehvered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  pubhilied  at  their 
request.     By  D.  I  wins,  M.D.     9s. 

Practical  Bluitrntiani  of  the  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Pulmonary  Coriiump- 
tion,  and  Chronic  Diseases*  termed  nervons,  bilious,  stnmachic^  and  the  like. 
With  obser  Viitionson  the  efficacy  of  sulphureous  waters  in  various  complaints. 
By  Jnhn  Armsirongt  M.D.     8vo,     l4s. 

A  Trwtise  oti  Blood  Letting  m  Feveri*     By  J.  Van  Eottirdam^  PhyikUft 

to 
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to  the  Great  Elo«fHial  ftt  Ghent,  Stc.  Ihcc.    Treustatctl  inm  the  Freociiy  ^  J. 
Taylor,  M.D.     8ru.     ;>9. 

MIIITABT. 

Standia:;  Orderi  of  an  Estahlisbneat  fur  iBsCrvctiog  tlie  Junior  OfPcen 
and  tlie  Nfm-cuaHnimHied  Oficcrs  and  Soidicn  of  the  Royal  Ecgineef  De- 
partmeoc,  in  their  Duties  in  the  Field.  Bj  C.  W.  Ptelcj,  Lievtenaat-ColoDel 
Rot al  Eagioeersy  F.RS.  aad  Director  of  tKe  aid  FdHahJiihmeac.     Hvo. 

MISCU.LAKIIS. 

British  Field  Sports ;  embradog  Practical  Inetrac^oos  in  -^ky«^f!H,  Haot- 
ioj;,  Coarsinp,  Racin|;,  Fishing,  £c;  with  Ofaaerracioos  on  the  Breaking  and 
Training  of  Dogs  and  Horses ;  the  Management  of  Fo«linf^|Nece^  and  all 
<ither  .^porting  Impleawots;  at  well  at  cverj  drcomicaiiee connected  with  the 
Habits  of  a  Spoftsanui;  to  which  it  added,  a  ^orttng  Calendar  for  every 
Month  in  the  Year.  By  William  Henry  Sooct.  Demy  8to.  IL  lllfr.  royal 
8ro.     SI.  Ss. 

Sopplenient  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Eifited  by  Macvcy  Napier, 
£k).  FJl.S.  Lond.  and  Ed.    Vol.  HI.  PartL    4(o.     iL  5a. 

M^aoires  ei  Corretpondance  de  Madame  DTpinaj,  on  elle  dome  des  d^ 
uils  sor  tcs  liaisons  arec  Doclos,  J.  J.  nHoosteaa,  Grunm,  Diderot,  le  Baron 
d'Holbacb,  Saint  Lambert,  Madame  dHoudetoC  et  avtres  persoanagea  o6ftbrei 
da  dix-huitieme  siecle.  Ouvrage  reofctmant  on  grand  ooasbre  de  Lettrcs 
myites  de  Grimm,  de  Diderot  et  de  J.  J.  Roraean,  lesqnellea  serveot 
d'ecUircisaement  et  de  correctif  an  Confeasioaa  de  oe  dernier.  S  voIil  8wa 
li.  lOs. 

The  Rights  of  Propertr  Ttodicated,  against  the  Clainia  of  Univcrwl  Saf^ 
frage ;  with  an  analysu  o{  the  principle  of  property,  and  new  views  of  ooasti* 
cutioual  inurest  and  general  policy.  By  Robert  FeUowei^  AJi.  Choo. 
«iVo.     6s. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Wemerian  Society.  VoL  H.  Pert  IT.  for  the  years 
1814-16-16-17.  Illustrated  by  nine  eograriegs,  wn  of  them  ootoared. 
l]vo.      Iris. 

An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are  produced  or  prevented  by  our 
Preteiit  System  of  Prison  Discipline,  illustrated  by  a  Descriptioa  of  the  B<>- 
rooKh  Compter,  TothilUfields  the  Gaols  at  St.  .Vlbans  and  Goild^ord,  the 
Ciaoi  at  Bury,  the  Maisoo  de  Force  at  Ghent,  the  Phihulelphi^i  Prison,  the 
Penitentiary  at  Milbank,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ladies*  Committee  at 
Newgate.     By  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.     8to.     is. 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  or,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Mi»- 
rciUneous  Literature.'  Conducted  by  David'  Brewster,  LL.D.  Vol.  XIL 
P«irt  I.     ll.  Is.  boards;  royal  paper,  with  proofs,  ^\.  1^  6d. 

T^ie  Horse  Owner's  Guide,  containing  valoable  information  on  the  manage 
meni  and  cnre  (if  the  diseases  incident  to  Horses;  more  particulailv  that  very 
futal  disease  called  Glanders;  with  many  esteemed  recipes.  By  Thomas  Smith, 
late  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  3d  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards.  8yo.  6s.  6d. 
boards. 

VATUaAL   BISTORT. 

Index  Testaceologicus,  or  a  Catalogue  of  Shells,  Britii>h  and  Foreign,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  I^noean  System,  with  the  Latin  and  English,  and 
references  to  figures  and  places  where  found.  By  W.  Wood,  F.R.S.  and  LS. 
Svo.     9s. 

NOVELS. 

Benignity,  or  the  Ways  of  Happiness :  a  Serious  Novel,  selected  (with  addi- 
tional Conversations)  from  the  works  of  Henry  Brooke,  £sq.     By  a  Lidy. 

12ii)().     5s.     ImJs. 
The  Svl'i!«rs  of  Venezuela :  a  Tule.    2  vol^  t2me.     l?s. 

Civilizuli  >r; 
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Cuilijcatbn;  ofi  the  Iiidiaii  CJnef.    3  vols,  ISniu,     \IH. 

SecrcCft  in  erer^  Mun^mii-  ar^  the  Sui^eon'ii  MemQrtmduiU  B^ak.  B^  Ami 
4irBwmi&ea,     S  vob.  ISmo.     IL  7s^  (id.  i>d». 

The  Steyne ;  a  Satiricttl  Nt>veL     3  vols.     11,  li. 

Uosabdb ;  or,  a  Mother*!  Marriage.     5  vols.     iL  lOs. 

Woiimii;  nr.  Minor  Maximii:  a  Sketch.     2  vaU.     lis. 

Edgar  t  a  Niiiiotm!  TaJe.     By  Mbs  Appletoii.     3  vols,     ll*  Is* 

Dwnethvin;  or,  ih«  Visit  to  Furis.  By  a  Lady  lome  time  retid^nC  in  Franc*. 
A  vols.      IK  ?s. 

Ziiina.  Par  Mndiuie  de  GeDlis^  auivie  de  la  Belk  Paule^  du  Zeniidcj  dcf 
Eoseaux  du  Tii>re,  ike,     French*  5^     Englbh^  6sk 

Correcibn:  a  Novel*     S  vob.  Itoo.     II.  Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  Diction iry  of  the  Chinese  Lunguitgfu  Bj  the  Rev.  Herbert  Moniten, 
D.D.     Parts  I.  and  U. 

A  Grammnr  of  the  Chinese  langiuage,    4to«     ll  tlf*  6d* 
Dijilogues  and  Detached  Sentences  in  the  Chinese  Language,  wiih  «  free  and 
rtrba)  Tran^lmcion  ia  Bnghih*     Koyiit  &vo.     13s. 

POtlRT. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  with  Notes  and  occnibnul  Illustratinns. 
Translated  b?  the  Eev.  J<  H.  Hunt,  Jute  FeJ]«)w  of  Trinity  Coliege,  Cambridge^ 
L*V0U.  8vo.  'll.  lOs. 

Jiewdyii  ap  Jorwerthi  in  ^ve  Cantos.     Bj  W.  E.  Meredith,  Esq,     5s« 
L  Poems.     By  Arthur  Bremke,  Esq.  of  Canterbury.    FoolKaj^  8v<i.    Ts*  bdf* 
A  Beppo ;  a  Venetian  Story.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Relif^io  Clenci:  a  Churdiman^s  Fjpi<itle.     8vo.     3». 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Deud  Sea;  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse;  and  other  Poetnf*^ 
?iVo.     5$. 

Poems  written  hj  Somebody^  most  reipectfully^  dedtoiied  to  Nobody,  and 
intended  for  Every  Bfuly  who  can  read.     Foolsciap  ^vo.     3b.  Cd.  hds* 

Astiirtet  a  Sicilian  Tale;  withoiher  Poeini,  By  theuyihor  of  MelandioJy 
Hour*.     Foolscap  8vo.     ?s. 

<\  Sam  or,  Jyjrd  of  the  Brigtit  Citj:  a  Poem.     By  the  Eev.  U.  IL  Milmafif 
M*A*    8vo*     12s. 

'  The  Sufl^jlk  Garland;  or,  Eiwt  Country  Min^tre^  Wmf^  a  collect  ion  of 
Poem*,  Songs,  Tales,  Ballads,  Sonnets,  anii  Eltgie*,  relative  to  that  County, 
and  jllu^trativu  of  its  SceueryT  Places,  Bioi^raphy,  Manners,  Habits,  and  CuW 
tnuiSf  whU  Introductory  Noiice»,  hLstorLcal»  hiogrnphicalj  and  descrifitive. 
With  nuifieroiis  e/e^Rnt 'Wood  Eoi^ravmgs,  Bvo*  lOi. 
'  Lord  By ron'a  Childe  Harold.     Canto IV*    8vo.     l*!s. 

Mr*  Hobhonsci  Illustraiions  of  the  same.    8vo.     14s. 
FOLirrcSi,  A^D  polujcal  economy* 

Remarks  on  the  recent  State  Trials,  and  the  Hbe  nnd  Pr^jgre^s  of  Disiiilee- 
rioti  in  the  Country.  To  wbit:h  are  annexed,  Letters  to  oiid  from  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  on  tba  tendency  of  hU  Public  Opinions^  By  William 
Fritlij  Esq.  Segeunt  ni  Law,     8vii.     lOs.  Cd. 

The  Cnes  of  the  People;  addfessutJ  to  the  King,  the  Ministry,  ^nd  the 
French  Nation.  By  M.  C revel,  late  Private  Secretary  to  Prince  Taileyraud. 
tVvo.     35. 

An  ExpUnatiQu  of  the  Principles  and  Proceedings  of  the  Provident  Iri*iiia- 
iion  at  Bitih,  for  Saviiiijs.  By  John  Haygartti,  ALD-  FJl.S.  and  F.  R.&.  E. 
*iije  of  the  Managers.  To  which  are  added,  the  Depositor's  Book,  with  the 
ite|utations.  Tables,  te.;  the  By-Laws;  an  Aocourit  ol  the  Mode  of  Trant- 
Jicting  the  Busmess;  atid  the  Fir^t  yeai*?  Report.     5i. 

The  Substance  of  tlie  Speech  delivared  by  tbt  Chmicellar  of  the  Enchequer, 
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on  Monday  the  IGtIi  of  March,  1810,  on  proposing  a  Grant  of  One  Millmn  for 
providing  Additional  Plactrs  ot*  Public  Worship  in  Enciand.     8vo.     It.  <Sd. 

A  Review  ot*  the  Doniotic  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Bj 
Uobcrt  Fraser,  Esq.     410.     IRs. 

THEOLOGY. 

Th^  Testimony  of  Natural  Theology  to  Christianity.  By  Thomas  Gis- 
bornf,  M.A.     12nio.     59. 

Sennont.  By  the  Re%'.  John  Venn,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Clapham.  Vol.  111. 
aro.     10s.  6d.  ' 

Discourses  on  Tarioas  Points  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  most  of 
which  were  delivered  in  the  Chopel  of  the  Oratoire  in  Paris,  in  the  Spring  of 
1816.  By  Thi»nia!»  11.  Gallaudet,  Principal  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum,  in  the 
United  Staler  of  America,  fur  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  8vo.  7s. 

Essays  on  the  Wisdom  of  God.     By  tlie  Rev.  Daniel  Tyernum.     8vo.    lOi.* 

Apocrypha  to  Masklin's  Bible,  which  completes  the  Edition  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  begun  by  the  late  Mr.Macklin.     181.  IBs. 

The  Christian  Scholar :  a  Sermon,  preached  in  Cbarter-Hoose  Chapel  oa 
Friday,  December  12,  1817  (it  being  the  Anniversary  of  the  Founder's  Dat). 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gilbank  Ackland,  M.A.    8vo.     2s. 

TOPOGRAPUT. 

Excursions  through  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk^  and  Norfolk.  No.  IIL 
.»8.  66. 

The  Ruins  of  Gour  described  and  represented  in  Eighteen  Viewi|  with  a 
Topogruphical  Map,  compiled  from  tlie  MSS.  and  Drawing  of  thtlaieH. 
Crei|;htoii,  Eriq.     Royal  4to.     21.  9s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Island  of  Stafia,  in  a  Series  of  Views,  acoompeined  by  a 
Topographical  and  Geological  Description.  By  William  DaoieU,  AJELA. 
Imperial  4to.  'i\.  half  bound. 

Observations  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  principally  directed  to  iu  Agricaltire 
and  Kural  Population,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  written  on  a  Tour  cbroogh  that 
country.    By  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.P.     2  vols.  8to.     11.  Is.  bds. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVEL?: 

The  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  River  Zaire,  usaallT  called 
i.ongo,  in  South  Afric«i,  in  1810,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  J.  H.  Tuckej, 
R.  N.  Published  by  Permission  of  the  Lords  Commissiobers  of  the  Aduu- 
raltv.     With  Fourteen  Plates.     4to.     21.  2s. 

The  Belgian  Traveller;  or,  a  Complete  Guide  through  the  United  Nether- 
lands; containing  a  full  Desciiptiou  of  every  Town^ — its  Objects  of  Curiusitj, 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Inns;  the  mode  of  conveyance  from  place  to 
place;  and  n  complete  itinerary  of  the  surroundin<;  country.  To  which  is  pre> 
Axed  a  brief  Sketch,  of  the  History,  Constitution,  and  Religion  of  the  Nether 
land.s  the  General  Appearance,  Productions  and  Commerce  of  the  Countrti 
and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants.  By  Edmund  Boyce.  iV 
Justrated  by  a  Map,  Plan,  See.    Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  8s.  bd. 

Italian  Scenery;  or,  View^  of  the  most  Remarkable,  Celebrated,  or  Ad- 
mired Points  of  Italy,  from  Drawings  taken  in  the  Year  1817.  By  F.  F.  Battj, 
No.  I.    Imperial  8vo.  10s.  6d.     Royal  4to.  16s. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  down  the  Rhine,  minutely  describing  the  Modes  of 
Conveyance,  the  Picturesque  Scenery,  and  every  other  object  that  can  interest 
a  Stranger  or  facilitate  his  journey.  Illustrated  by  a  large  aud  correct  Mapof 
the  Rhine.  By  A.  Schreiber,  Historiographer  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Badea. 
8s.     bd. 

Travels  through  some  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  Moldavia,  and  Turkey. 
By  Adam  Neule,  M.D.  late  Physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  Physician  to  the  Forces.  Illustrated  by  Eleven  coloured  Plates.  4to. 
Si.  9s. 

Nm 
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N(m  Pabluking  at  Matao,  m  Vhiiia, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THK  CHINESE  LANGUAGE; 


^' 


TO  CO^^iST  OF  TMAtl  PARTS. 

First,  Ci»ine«e  and  Englbh,  ^rrarTged  accordlnj^  it\  the  RiiflmaU:  next  Englinh 
midChiueae;  iind  katl^,  Chiucsc  and  EnglisK,  arrun^cj  AlphcibenculN, 

Toe  Firsi  Part  i*iJI  co retain  about  Tv*eniy  Nii tubers,  Jind  tlie  other  Parts 
taken  togerher,  nearly  the  same,  nmLing  about  Forty  Nuiubef*  Hi  all,  Tli**ae 
are  to  be  sold  at  Half-&-Gtiir*ea  ench  number.  Two  Numbers  ari*  already 
Publi^lied.     Several  years  will  be  required  to  caoiplete  ihe  reinmuder. 

tUlSfCRlPTTOWS  WILL  BE  RECEIVED,  IX  LOMJON, 

By  Black,  PAfturiiTi  and  Allek^  Le^dcnhall  Street^ 

Persons  who  wish  to  do  so  may  Subscribe  tti  the  First  P«rt  iinly;  it  will  t* 
A  complete  Chinese  Dictionary  in  itself,  containio^  about  Fortv  Tboosfmd 
fCbaracifra.     It  contains  many  Quofations  Iriim  the  Chinese  Classics,  and 
^•lather  original  works,  wJiicH  ilJustrate  the  opinion*  and  usages  of  thai  PeopJe- 

The  Author  of  the  above  Work,  tlie  Rev.  R.  Mokrisun,  has  directeil  hit 
flLCeniJon  to  the  collection  of  Materials  for  it  during  the  latit  ten  yeart*  The 
Honoirrnble  the  East  India  Company  has  generously  Hndertaken  the  whole 
e»|ien>.e  of  Printing  and  Paper  for  un  Editiou  ot  Seven  Hundred  and  F*ft¥ 
Copin,  «f  ^vhicb  Six  Hundred  and  Fifty  Copies  nre  niven  to  the  Author^  to  be 
disposed  of,  ^s  a  remuneration  ftir  the  very  considerable  luhoor  which  he  hat 
b^towed  opon  it,  and  whTch  he  must  continue  to  liesb^Wj  ihoultl  Divine  Pro- 
vidence jiriotc  him  life  and  healthy  tlH  the  whole  be  coni|>letcd» 

]>om  a  niisuudcrsiamlini^  on  the  part  of  Mr.  MnRRtso.Vs  Friends,  in  Ene* 
htnd,  rhey  bsve  proniised  that  the  whole  should  not  eitceed  Ten  Gninem*  To 
cho.^e  win*  have  nlready  Subscril>ed  on  the  faith  iif  fbia  tlit  pronuse  will  be  in- 
violablv  ftdbered  t*i-  Bni,  at  the  present  price,  vii^.  Hdf-a-Guineu  ii  Nurnl>er, 
which  t«  very  ninderati-,  for  a  Work  that  contains  so  much  of  the  Cluneve  Cha- 
racrer»  Twerifv  Numbers  will  amount  to  Ten  Guineas*,  whirli  is  only  one  half 
of  whiit  the  Three  F;irr*  are  expected  to  make;  the  other  hnlf  then  tnost  be 
jfiven  for  noihiuij^or  the  Author  must  depart  from  bi,^  original  fulnc^^  f»f  defi- 
nition^ which  would  render  the  Work  comparatively  of  little  vnhie.  He  pnr- 
poses,  however^  to  p4?rsevere  in  the  same  method  whirh  he  bt»s  hiiherto  ob- 
served, in  the  hope  orfacnitatin^  to  Englishman,  and  To  ^he  Wrirero  World, 
the  nc'^uiwtion  of  the  Chinese  J^ngun>:c;  which,  whether  viewed  in  itself:  jra 
peculiar  ^trnclure;  t^t  with  respect  to  its  anininity  J  its  hnviii|;  been  f'Jf  "early 
4000  yrais  the  Ljini;uape  of  so  brs^e  a  portion  t»f  the  human  specie*;  and  its 
»Li|]  l>ein^the  written  medium, in  Private  and  ru  Public  Life;  in  Literature^ iii 
Arts:ioil  in  Gnvetmnent,  of  the  most  enensive  Empire  on  e»fih;^viewed  in 
any,  *»r  in  till  of  these  respect*,  it  leenii  to  deserve  tlie  nttention  of  every  in- 
i|ui«imeiind  curious  mind* 

It  ii»  therefore  to  he  understood,  ihtt  the  whole  W%>rt  will  be  faithfully  *ent 
to  those  who  have  il ready  Subscribed,  and  for  the  Price  ^tmed  by  Mr/Moa- 
Ki "Stiff's  Friends,  ni.  Ten  Guineas;  hiit  to  those  w1n>  mav  Snli*cribe  after  the 
PubbrniHm  of  this  Notice,  the  Work  will  lie  Sc^td  at  Ilidl^a^^MiinrM  a  Number, 
If  the  Wort  should  exceed  Forty  Numbers  no  chaiije  mil  In?  nmde  for  ihD 
above  that.    It  ^bal]  not  cust  the  Subtcribers  more  than  Tucniy  Guineas. 


TdL.  iTiii.jro,  xxivr. 
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INDEX 

TO  T^E 

EIGHTEENTH  VOLUME  of  the  QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


A. 

Adami  (Sir  William),  Trefttiie  on  theCate- 
net,  158 — Reramrki  on  hit  tiylt,  tk  159, 
•nd  on  kb  definition  of  cataract,  159 — 
obaenritions  on  the  cataract  of  the  lenti- 
cular membraaie,  160, 161 — itt  probable 
cause.  16«--progreit  of  this  diaeaie,  16f , 
163 — treatment  proposed  bj  this  aathor^ 
16^~remarks    on  it,  166—167. 

Adoar  (river),  gallant  passage  of,  by  tlie 
Britbh,  4tr,  428. 

Africa  (Northem),  aocoont  of  ditcoTeriet 
in,375— «7«. 

Agficultaial  Poor,  plan  of  providing  for, 
f84 

Alva  (duke  of),  hu  character,  t— eitrava- 
gant  eulogy  of,  by  Lope  de  Vega.  i6, 

Antar,  nodce  of  a  poem  on  the  adventures 
of,  367,  and  note,  568. 

Antiquities  (Egyptian),  recently  discovered, 
notices  of,  368.  369~notices  of  re- 
searches making  for  antiquities  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  370. 

Appeal  of  Murder,  nature  of,  161, 18? — 
antiquity  of  such  appeali,  185— not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  trial  by  battle, 
184— the  propriety  and  eipediency  of 
suffering  appeals  of  maider,  considered, 
19t— 198. 

Armada  (Spanish),  victory  of,  confidently 
anticipated  by  the  Spaniards,  4 — 6 — 
description  of  it,  6,  7. 

Articles  of  Perth,  account  of,  511 — ratified 
by  the  Scottish  parliament,  512. 

Ajihantees  (king  of),  account  of,  377,  378. 

Ash  ford  v.  Thonilon,  case  of,  180, 181. 

Asia  and  Anserlca,  non-contiguity  of,  dt- 
monstrated,  456 — #3r. 

Aurora  Borealis,  singular  beauty  of,  in  the 
arctic  regions,  49S. 

B. 

Baillie  (Colonel),  massacre  of,  and  of  his 
corp*>  ^y  Hyder  Ali,  57. 

Battle,  trial  by,  when  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, 186 — form  of  it,  187,  188 — sin- 
gular trial  by  battle  at  Montarjps,  188, 
189 — remarlu  on   thb  mode  of  trial. 


Bednore  (Airtrass  ofV  cnMt  of  itt  sur- 
render to  tbe  EagUshv  M. 

Bengal  Native  Army,  ori^  oC  413, 414— 
anecdotes  of  its  valour  and  fidefily,  4fft 
—412,414— 4f0. 

Beiitbam  (Jei«myX  plan  of  parfinnseiittry 
reftyroH  128'  remarks  on  Mr.  B-li  inno. 
vatioHs  on  tha  English  laagnage,  129— 
bai  ridicule  of  a  mised  fEOvemment,  ik — 
afllrrai  the  field  of  Watertoo  to  be  the 
grave  of  Brrttni  nbeity.  130  niictui'ti 
tMi  the  present  government,  131,  and  oa 
tlie  parliamentary  representation  of  cer- 
tain populous  borongbs^  13f,  tSi— 
dalma  the  right  of  voting  far  the  Inak 
ses,  133 — inadequacy  of  MMdeme  re- 
form asserted,  153,  134— tirada  ^laiost 
the  Whigs^  134— cuncludii^  ad|^  to 
Mr.  Bentham,  135. 

Bentlry  (Dr.),  pomts  of  resemblanoe  be- 
tween, aud  Bishop  Watson,  S39. 

Bemadotte,  interestinganecdute of. 63.64. 

Bemardex  (Diogo),  a  Fortogoeae  poet,  no- 
tice of,  6. 

Bombay  Native  Anqy,  descriptioQ  of,  40f 
— anecdotes  of  its  valour  and  fidality, 
403—406. 

Botelho  Perein,  adventurooa  voyage  of, 
S37— 539.  notes. 

Bowditch  (Mr.),  account  of  his  missioo  ta 
the  king  of  the  Ashantees,  376,  378. 

Braal,  state  of,  in  1640,  99 — viUaiooos 
conduct  of  the  Dutch  towards  the  Por- 
tuguese, ib,  100, 101 — their  errors  in  the 
management  of  their  power,  101, 102— 
oppression  of  the  Portuguese,  102,  103 
— revolt  of  tbe  latter  in  Maranham,  103, 
104 — the  Dutch  finally  cede  Brazil  to 
Portugal,  109— fruitless  efifbttt  of  the 
Jesuits  in  belialf  of  tbe  Indians.  123, 
124 — state  of  tbe  Portuguese  colonies,  ta 
1685.  127. 

Bridges  (military),  observations  on  tbe  cun« 
srruction  of,  426—450. 

Bocksoo,  a  Piodarrie  chieftain,  acoonot  of, 
476,  477. 

Burcbardt  (Mr.),  enters  the  service  of  tlie 
African  Association,  362^-ftketch  of  bb 
t^vds  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  3^,  364 
— interesting  account  of  his  hat  hours, 
365i  S66» 

■'■  Bomct 


m 


k 


fBitHop)^    pnrKUrl   between,  and 

mendrd  bj  him  to  the  <;aiiiidf;ralion  of 

Boritcj  (Ci^).  lucmuir  of,  on  the  gpo^ 
griphy  of  the  nortb-tiutjefi*  part  of 
A»la,  ifl^i^fulklkin  of  liif  tloubls  on 
the  authentkily  of  Deichue«r*i  ¥oyag« 
round  the  aonb  ifsnt  polut  of  Asia,  43£ 
— i3l5— hi«  ffpiiiion  iliil  A^ia  tod  Am^ 
liliB  «f«  conti^uoiii  parti  of  oiif  iuul  the 
mac  cfxtititwiit  refuiedt  4^3—457 — hh 
cooduBloiiih  ■fitiitg  fiTftiu  %ht  fuppowd 
decreasing  dk-pih  (>'  iliQ  vit,  efmueijui, 

CMsbfi^GP  Univ«rHt¥,  AtfguaUn  a|r  of, 

CAriceai^  capitiirtcj  of,  de$crtbi!<l,  155 — 
eoitdilWn  uf  tlie  Indiam  therts  l.=i4 — 
pupu!aLi<»n«  155 — c  Innate,  155,  156 — 
dricHptioii  af  the  peaked  uKiunUtii  of 
Sill*,  157. 

Calumet,  definition  of,  161 — the  lenii  yf 
AribJfii  origin,  IfiS^probable  caa»ei, 
t^mpmm§^  and  |>ragre«»  of  tbc  caUract 
of  the  J«ntkul»r  luembran*,  I6e»  163-^ 
account  of  Sit  \VilLiaia  Adiint»'s  nietbpd 
of  iT««iiiig  ttiij  dtaeair,  164,  i^b—tt- 
mAtkt  ibcnon,  165 — ltf7* 

C»v*n»t  rtfUKarkAUe,  at  Cuchirmio,  14 1» 
t43&-^t  Guacharw,  144,  Vl^, 

Ciwfjbr  Beiu  a  Native  Indam  ofiicet;  gal- 
Imm  omdiM-l  of,  393,  394,  365. 

ChajtptflJ  (Ui'ut),  ^'uyngij  ta  Hwfjmi'f  ftij, 
ly**. 

ChiUHCter,  ail  vantage  of  wiikin^  U  a  ctiic- 
rioti  of  imi^iont  r*f  feUef  lo  the  poor, 
5a?--tJ90^3iia— 3Mi* 

ChHrlei  L,  mt\AimM  ecmAmt  oC  in  Scot' 
Und,  .513. 

Cb&rh»  1L*  NtreiiiptH  of,  to  riMtwe  cplK^ 
H;ij;v  m  ScmM^jmI,  5)B— -5^2, 

Clkri»tt«  (fupL),  bufwufablt  cliciactfr  «f, 

Chuff  K  or  Sci)tt«iMi„  ffcale  u^  at  ilm  (int 
of  yi#  ri'litrniiiuarif  S^)?— tTunlit  of  I  he 
Earl  of  Cwiadi^  iti  |ti«  Abbwt  of  CnMiva- 
guel,  50a,  5i^lf^iiK)4li&ciili4iii  of  €|rfwo^ 
|Ti4V  tijirr,  ,Tliy™tlic  pvwm  «l  the 
biahup«p  ri  «ian  H  M(i— «>f^ct^  ^  ibjn 
MfiMMir^'  Mp«w  li  ''^9  Witte 

ititmruceji  b^  y^H  Hmtu^ all  lliifd 
1>^  the  Scotitoli  fttftMNnit,  Alt— nHt 
tniry  cAntduci  ai  Chaffa  |«  «■  teiilbuid» 

>j:il-p|pif**riii«f  tl 

bi  otlHUii.  .71 4— tiatc  «f  ilft< 

tile  rcbcihcrti,  ;>l,^»tl« 


Shirp,  517^ — atferaptl  to  nmurt  rpisco* 
pacjr  bj  Cbarka  ll.,  518— 5«^^— «Im- 
[far J  conduct  of  tbe  bbligpi,  5t3i  bt% 
— feceptitjn  of  the  weiieni  curatct  hj 
the  Scutch  J  bi5 — ^onecdotti  oi'  the  per- 
iecciied  Scotlisth  cuieiiantera,  5f7,  btb 
—  bmuleof  Fentland  HiJk5t9— cruHide 
ofl^jr  Atehveii,  agoittiit  the  coveiiiivEeii, 
534^5^^ — ^BCqount  oftlie  murder  ot  Areb- 
bfehop  Shatp,  337^539. 

Climate  of  Svritin^rliyid  and  Koflh  Amerieii, 
afiectcd  bj  tin?  prngtets  at  i<:r>  i05*^t]tl 
Knglund,  how  aiiected,  $06,  ^1)7. 

CotiibnKin  Pnyet  book.  calcuJjii  idiii  »f  Eaite^ 
in,  vindicaied,  496 — 50*. 

Coci^  fever,  account  of,  340,  341* 

Congo  rivtr.     See  Eaire* 

CoiMtiible^  Bietrmky  and  advMntagei  uf 
orgM nixing  liodies  of,  306,  3<I7. 

Coral  reef|  account  of  the  ftimiatkiti  of, 
314. 

Cureans,  ii)botpitabl«  cottdnct  of,  31f— 
interview  of  Cupiain  Hall  wrth  »  Gof«aii 
cliiel,  31  L 

Cottage  farm  jystem,  esitHniined,  t?^— f&O. 

Cortiuanicrt  (Scctriih;,  unecdotfi  fit,  iff 
—5*9. 

Cwieh  (Mr,),  euJlector  of  lobJeGti  fn  u^ 
ttiral  hiitffr^  ou  I  lie  eapeditltMi  tn  ih« 
river  Zvirv,  arcouni  of,  Si>9,  300. 

Crmwrortl  (Cap I,),  b'jnourable  eliafartet ^f, 
421,  4KV. 

CudiivNiiri^j  trtiiHrkaMc  ciivrnii  #!«  14l« 
14^ 

Cattifliis*  fec«imnt  of  an  <farLhf(iiiilie  VI4 
149—151. 

CuniBua^ou,  timn  am)  ptalu  trf,  drM'ttWd, 

C«n«sit  (diciUMVwIifbK^,  fffifii  lhi<  f»orrfi 
l^acfcie  intw  ll*a  kiJuih  AilBiiilr^  f*<iwifi4 
foff  iMiipijaiiw  Ilk  vai»t#jiot  ittt  44***^ 
44S, 

1). 

la»i,  *.yjf,     Krt  J' 
PetcluirM'*  tttjfUffjmt  mmtimmmif  *(f,  »jH<4i« 
cMci.  t9f-^43A. 

Mlaff««    141    Ibl    >!«;•'' P'r 

ly  «IM  *km  llfltUh  ' ' 

Amit  UJiiiai  fyifil    r' 

jMf  ill*  jpiij^ 

*iiiiiliM»ii#«iUif|  MfiiHi  III  It*  *  Miiilf 
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Drake  (Sir  Francis),  traditionary  anecdote 
of,  27,  ^B — accooiit  of  Lope  de  Vega's 
poem  on  him,  S5 — <8. 


Earthqoake  at  Comana,  described,  149 
—151. 

Easter,  ecclesiastical  oomputatioo  of,  Tiodi- 
cated,  496— 60f. 

Egede  (HansX  journal  of  hb  residence  in 
Greenland,  480.     See  Greenland. 

English,  manners  and  constitotioo,  exag- 
gerated sketches  of,  Sf4-'«t9. 

Episcopacy,  account  of  the  restoration  of, 
in  Scotland,  by  James  VI.,  dll — by 
Charles  IL,  518— 5«f— arbitrary  con- 
duct <}f  the  Scottish  bishops,  525, 5t4. 

Eyre  (Mr.),  purser  of  the  Congo,  notice 
of,  358. 

F. 

Farms.     See  Cottage  farm,  Parish  /arms. 

Fernando  (San),  mission  of,  described,  139, 
140. 

Ferns,  gigantic  growth  of,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, 145. 

Fetiches,  or  charms,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Congo,  account  of,  354. 

Flint  (Lieutenant),  anecdotes  of  bis  intre- 
pidity and  skill,  56,  57. 

Frankenstein,  or  the  Modem  Prometheus, 
fable  of,  379— 38f— specimens  of  the 
novel,  383,  384— remarks  thereon,  382 
—385. 

Freyre  (Gomes),  noble  conduct  of,  126. 

Friendly  Societies,  evils  of,  277,  278. 

G. 

Galwey  (Mr.),  a  volunteer  in  the  expedi- 
tion  to  the  river  Zaire,  biographical  no- 
tice of,  361,  362. 

Ciilbert's  (Mr.),  act  of  178?,  respecting 
p«)or  houses,  effects  of,  273. 

Godwin  (Mr.),  Mandevflle,  a  tale,  176 
— character  of  it,  ib.  177. 

Gongura  (Luis  de),  ode  of,  on  the  antici- 
pated victory  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
4,5 

Greenland  (old  or  East),  disappearance  of 
ice  from  the  eastern  coast  of,  200 — ac- 
count of  the  colony  there,  209 — its  inter- 
couTSC  with  Deiiiuark,  when  cut  off,  ib. 
— un»uccessful  attempts  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  tate  of  the  colonists,  210— cir- 
cumstances tendiiiff  to  prove  thr.t  Green- 
land is  either  an  island  or  a  cluster  of 
islands,  211,  212 — account  of  ancient 
Norwegian  ruins  at  Julianshaab,  486 
~-sui)erstitious  belief  in  vampires  among 
the  Greeiilanders,  494,  495. 

Greenland  (west),  account  oi\  481 — amount 
of  trade  thence  with  Denmark,  482— 


cfaaraeter  af  the  GfcciUandenk  4ftS — 
their  language,  t6. — ■actificcs  and  Uboors 
of  the  Danish  minkmaries,  484 — hortiml- 
twe  of  Greenland,  t^. — mineralogy,  485. 

Gregorian-  correctioa  of  the  calendar,  ac- 
coQDt  of,  497,  498. 

Gnacharo,  cavern  of,  described,  144, 145. 

H. 

Hall  (Capt.X  Acooant  of  tbe  Loo  Choo 
Islands,  308'^coaipariaDn  of  bis  work 
with  that  of  Mr.  M'Leod,  309,310— ac- 
count of  bis  interview  with  a  Corean 
chief,  311 — Inhospitality  of  the  Coreaw , 
312— notice  of  Sulphur  island*  313 — ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  a  coral  reef, 
314 — arrival  at  Loo  Choo,  ib. — hospita- 
lity of  tbe  inhabitants,  ib.  315— iirter- 
course  of  tbe  English  with  them,  316 — 
account  of  M4dera,  an  interesting  is- 
lander, 317 — 319— affecting  departure 
from  then,  320,  321 — remarks  on  the 
character  and  maiinera  of  tbeae  islanders, 
323,  324. 

Handel,  character  of,  98. 

Hawkey  (Lient.),  biographical  aoooont  of, 
357,358. 

Haydn  (Francis  Joseph),  biith  of,  73— 
his  early  love  of  music,  74 — acconnt  of 
his  musical  education,  74—76 — coo- 
puses  music  for  tbe  Devil  on  two  Sticks, 
79 — becomes  acquainted  with  Meiasta- 
sio,  78— enters  into  the  service  of  the 
E&terhazy  family,  79 — account  of  his 
visit  to  England,  80 — and  of  his  retire- 
ment, 81 — anecdiotes  of  his  piety,  k>yaltT, 
and  patriotism,  81,  82 — honourable  tri- 
bute of  public  esteem  to  him,  82— bb 
mode  of  composing,  83— parallel  between 
Haydn  and  Mosart,  97,  98. 

Hazlitt  (William),  Characters  of  Shale- 
spear's  plays,  458 — remarks  on  his  ahoM 
of  his  critical  predecessors,  458,  459 — 
and  on  his  »tyle,  459 — strictures  on  his 
account  of  Cymbeline  and  Macbeth, 
460— Hamlet,  461— Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  ib.  462— 
King  Lear,  462 — his  obaenration  oa 
Shakspt  are*s  immorality,  refuted,  463 — 
vindication  of  Shakspearc's  loyalty,  464 
— exfiosure  of  Mr.  Haxlitt*s  soph'istrics, 
465,  466. 

Holland  (Lord),  account  of  the  lives  of 
I»pe  de  Vega  and  Guillen  de  Castro,  1 
— strictuR^  on  his  theory. 

Humboldt  and  Bonpland*^(MM.),  trarels 
of,  part  n.  185 — freneral  observations 
on  M.  de  HuUiboldt's  style  of  narration, 
186— description  of  the  mountains  of 
New  Andalusia,  and  the  neighbouring 
regions,  137, 138 — and  of  tbe  miasion  of 
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wiluiii  *>f  Cn*fii«uifiwi.  i+l^ieftiarkiiMe| 
€»wfii5or  Cucbivano.  141*  14«—beaii- 
tifui  rltmale  tt*id  scentry  un  the  |>liit«iu 
of  f  VioillMf » l4«— liberwlit  V  of  the  Sptiiii«!l 
mrmU  m  M.  tif  HumboMt.  143,  144- 
<It?>cj  ipiiufi  »>l  I'lc  cavern  oi'  Gitadiarn, 
^44^  11^^ — gigiiiuk  growtlKjf  the  leni- 

by  I  he  SpmiliirrU.  14H— *(*(<?  <jf  ifciejy 
■I  Offitit'o,  147 — uiisi^rvalbn*  uti  Mk' 
coriipluniukf^  of  ttie  InhabUant^  o*  South 
>liiiffkit.  148— <le«cri|rtiu»  of  &  tt?itiMrk* 
ibk  earthquake  Hi  Cuiwaim,  119—151 
.^dcstrripiUii^  of  thii  coiJiHry  tti  C«iaccjn 
Of  VcncEMeJii,  1  ril*- i6ti* 
Hum  (I^isjh).  -  Foltnge/  «  toHfcrion  ot 
p<H'iMs,  :ii4— «fictiirc»  m  hi*  dedkutiiirv, 
3^5— jutd  un  a  imnsajjc  of  hit  pre  I  no;, 
Siif6— 35?9— hii  ix*dl  nienlJ*  ^i9,  530— 
ipreirtie™  of  ^i»  [Kifim,  with  rematlis. 
3:51) — 33S— #pccijiJen*  pf  hiB  lran'»litiyiHi 

Hydcr  AM,  **r  of,  with  the  Mahr&ila*,  47 
— hiilrtWhery  fi»  Nsnijtmi,  48— dtHml* 
(hi<  tugWtU  uiulef  Capliiii  NixMU.  49— 
II  f tliuM." J i  rfeieiitcd  Hv  the  AJuhratlas,  SO — 
mtiL'tihrifs  iA  hh  (tiftVstiludtv  avarke*  atiti 
,«t licit \.  M— 55*-lii»  »iiccc»si-s  iiGFtiiiiat 
Ithe  Eivglitli.  56— 68— his  «?ttectiuii»  on 
'|ii>t   jirrLiirirn)*.  tituation.   59 — hi»  ddth 


1 1 «— I  gf — eiiUMS  of  their  failuft  in  B»- 
siU  m,  1^4* 

K. 

Kewlflll  (E.  A.>.  Argument  on  Appeal  of 
MitrikT  Hiid  Trbl  in  Bmi^t  l?7— cba- 
f«iitr  id  t*i£»  work.  JTIJ,  I  HO.  191,  See 
Appi'^l  "*'  I^lurdt'f  H)id  Bttttks 

Kirlfct«ii  (Ucv .  JjfiK-s).  i5*'nt*i  ili*iofy  of 
iltf  CliiJr*"h  ot  i!n:tk!hiid,  aiJ^— account 
of   llie  ««iI:m>t»  5CI4 — *|K?cHn«it»  of  lii» 

cdiior,  aJl- aJ4,— Sie  ChuicU oi Scot* 
lnud. 


I 


-t  pnrali^el^  low  hiiitude*,  ItiO.— Sec  Poiai 

Ice.  ,    ^       , 

Iiidiii,  tfili«hknnts  of,  wjiy  fl^atlied  to  ilic 

Brhish  jjovcTTiiin'iil,   'M*u  M7* 
Iiidmn  S^utv  AriHV.  "f";^'"  "i-  »*  M*drnA, 

.  3n*l— Jiiiccdtirt'i  ul  ihf  fKldiiv  aiH  p'^wt 
eundiictof  lUe!i€|iovi  thcTe,  389^;S1?4 

|i«rtkMl<irly    <d    l^c    |Z«*i.'riit*fS    b*Jtt¥ 

puNtd,  :i95/;i96— theif  pniie(iw\  inti* 
jjnry.  ni^'*  eiidurBlti*  of  privatioiit,  39? 

, 4\jl  ^^k-»i,'n|>inMi  uf  I  lie  *e|iiiyt  of  fl*iiii- 

bav*  4f>^—iii»mic«'»  of  their  JiddUy.  hm^ 
*eiy»  «Md  pi*»d  cuiidiicr,  4<*3 — ilJft— 
ofiiiiii  ttf  tlir  IVeMiial  iiHlbe  army,  41  i, 
4l4_g(;i:uuivl  «f  ""^  i*alive  torps  cailnl 
*  the  Mutht'wa,'  407*  4tm— ihe  '  lUd 
Baialiim/  lOB— nnrcdotcft  of  their  R^^- 
lily^iiidvMlMur,  4011. 41 V.  414 — 119.420. 

lUdort^  0t*>p  rfctoiHit  ri^  34--»i»«i  of  Lof»e 
*le  Vegi'»  poifni  tJii  htC'i  *SS-*3l^* 

J. 
Jmen^nt  iIm?  flbori|^f!il  inliahit»iiti  of  Ict*- 

1-iid,  nccoimiof,  490^  491. 
Jv«iihs    ivrc«"i*i  i)f  »be  labours  of,    ttiid 

•I'   Ufccir  cjtalitiiJjiiwnti   in    Farafuwjr, 


Long  (^f^i^lre^),  gaJliuU  cor^dwc(  of.  5®- 
Utiiiiu*,  cutitiui  celt  brat iwtt  of  tht  li*f»ta, 

Lao  C^iHO  IsUnd,  actouolof  a  a>ml  rfef  at» 
S|4— hiiMpitiihU  ul  the  inhabininra  lo  Ibe 
Kiif:iW>i«  3H,  St  .^—imtrf sting  jrariku- 
lar»  reipi'Cling  one  of  the  isiajidt ra,  SiJ 
— M9_ remarks  on  theii  cKaratter  and 
nutlini'i  s,  5^3,  S'i^n 
Lo|>e  du  V<?jia  Carplo*  birth  nnd  educatioji 
ot*  1  — pairouijed  by  tin?  Duic  oi  jUv*, 
f —lil^rttmvbpHrti  eidoj;)  c»l  ihediile,it, 
— miirrir^t  '— an'if^^ltfT  etlniiue  of  Lope 
on  the  dentJ*  of  liii  wif<**  i^,— eiiif*r*  (he 
iLrrijy«  4 — einhnrkf  wn  biMfd  the  Spaniik 
ArnittdA.  6 — (ii*  miifortanes  dmuig  ihe 
^ovB^ie,  7 — marriri  ngHin,  8"itrji;tt*rei 
m{  two  of  hi$  iiniint'ts  relative  lo   ihM 
eYeiil,  9— b  «g«in  &  widower,  i5*— 1»- 
coiijCs  mn  erclesitt»liC|  |0 — \ui  dc»tli  aiid 
pist  1( tj  triuu^  lioiioiif  %t  ik^  I  he  vftfiouf  con- 
tradicliiry  dceuunii  relaiivi:  to  the  num- 
ber iii  hit  |jftMluctkiu*  couiidcffd,  11.  It 
— teKpecii  paid  to  Ids  (ier«)in  13— com- 
ptfriMJd  of  Jd4  Area d hi  and  tltut  uf  S«lt- 
mt»ni,  14^rable  of    Lope  de  Veg^*i 
Afcadii.  with  rrmarls*»  16— 18— *pc«i- 
iiMMta  of  it.  19.   SO— plan  of  liti  Utf- 
iiMMttiade  Angelical,  10— «1— i|i«tiift§ni 
of  it,    Ti,    'rS,    !!l— plan  «r  h'n  Dm- 
^oiiten.  9  pOBiJ*   oil  Sir    Frniicis  Dmlte, 
25  ^  ■^9  — chaf  Hcre  r  nf  bis  J«r  n  im  le  iii,  w  It  k 
ai^eciifien**  ^9— 5l— "dicuk'd  hj  Dkigo 
dc  SoLiui,  5*S"pliiij  of  Jiii  poewi  of  Ui- 
dm  de  Madrid,  ;54— 40^notite  of  hit 
pieces,    publiilicd    imtkr   tlie    atiuned 
uanjL  uf  Hmgiiitlof.4i>— 4^^i««uutit  of 
Ui  Rimaa  SpSCTusi  44 — 46, 

Mlidefa,  a  chteftaii*  of !  ^  Cboo,  inJeteitirrit 
ar  .     I •,    M?— :il9.  :»^0,dJl, 

M,v  Ariuy,   origin   of,  398 — 

I,.  1    itt   l>riverY    aild   Odeltljf 

;^i^ — ^o — it  St.  pAlienee  nnd  fuititude  oik 
dut  i«Tef«  pfivftLioAt*!  J97— 401. 


SM 


umsx. 


Mtkt  (M.  C.\  PaaoTMM  «rAiig|eterre,  9tS 
— »tricturfs  on  hit  notto*  294— oo  bis 
characters  of  our  pablic  nieti,  2t{5— and 
the  police  and  manoers  of  London^  2t6 
— curious  blonden  €Oiioemiiig  pftriia- 
mentar^  relbrm,  f  t6>  2<7— oil  the  Red 
Book,  «:f7— aad  the  English  hishoprics, 
ifr— his  taUe  view  of  the  state  of  the  arts 
in  England,  ftS. 

Manufacturing  Pbor,  plan  of  providing  for, 
f84,«85. 

Marriages  among  the  Poor,  effccU  of  the 
present  s^stam  o(  poor  laws  on,  f 69 — 
considerations  ou  the  marriages  of  the 
\iOOT,  \193,  t294. 

M^use  (La),  account  of  the  shipwredi  of, 
168—175 — parallel  between  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Maxwell  and  that  of  tlie 
French  officers  under  the  saute  circum- 
stances, 175,  176, 

Mcronon,  notice  of  the  colossal  statue  of, 
568. 

Mendicity,  suggestions  for  checking  f91» 

Methren  (Lady),  curious  anecdotes  of,  554^ 
535. 

Mountains  of  New  Andalusia,  description 
of,  157— beautiful  view  from  the  p^ed 
mountain  of  Silla,  156,  157. 

Moaart,  early  k>Te  of,  for  music,  88 — 
anecdotes  of  his  musical  skill  and  per- 
formances,  89,  90 — particulariy  in  Eng- 
land,  90— 9J— travels  in  Italy,  9t — 1>. 
^urne>*s  character  of  him  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  95 — composes  the  opera  of  Ido- 
menco,  93 — acDiunt  (^  his  peculiar  me- 
thod of  composition,  94 — description  of 
his  personal  ap()carance  and  habits  of 
private  life,  95 — extraordinary  circum- 
stances attending  the  composition  of  his 
Requiem,  96 — honourable  testimony  of 
Haydn  to  his  excellence,  ih. — Parallel 
bct^^een  those  two  great  composers,  97, 
98 — Moaart's  tribute  to  the  taicuu  ot 
Handel,  98. 

N. 

North  West  Passage,  former  attempts  to  dis- 
poser, why  unsuccessful,  212,  t\i^,  <23 
— grounds  for  believing  the  existenceofa 
passage  from  the  Atliiniic  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  215 — diagram,  illustrative  of  the 
subject,  214 — observations  tending  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  north-west 
passage,  214 — 225. 

0. 

Oftcers,  diKharged  under  half-pay,  sugges- 
tions for  employing,  506. 

Overseers  (salaried),  adwantage  of  btflog, 
281. 


Ftei^y,  stit»of,  at  tba  affriral  of  tbe  Je. 
auka,  110^  111— «oooiiDt  of  their  labowt 
in  dvilisng  the  IndiafiSt  lit — their  dil^ 
ficuitkt,  115— naoflBiivrfa  of  the  Sfa- 
nianis,  to  prevent  tlie  dviiisation  of  tha 
Indians,  115,  114— aoooont  of  the  Re- 
duciions,  115— oppressed  and  ravaged  by 
the  Spanianls,  116t  117— obtain  peram- 
siou  to  ddcod  themselves,  117 — defeat 
their  euenies,  118— examination  of  their 
establisbments,  119>  120— education  of 
the  Indiaiis,  1M»  Itl — their  amnsrmrn^ 
Iff. 

Parisli-faras,  ineficaoj  oC  278. 

Parliomeotary  Reform.    See  Bentban. 

Pastoral  poetry,  whence  iotrodooed  iiil» 
Spain,  15— why  popular,  15. 

Pentland  UillSf  aoconut  of  the  battle  of,  5 
—29. 

Pindarries,  origin  of,  466 — points  of  reaem- 
blance  between  them  and  the  Coasacks, 
467 — powers  of  the  lobhreea  or  priacipal 
coflsroaader,  467«  468 — their  countiy  de- 
scribed, 468 — modt  of  oondncting  their 
marches,  468, 469--their  hafts  at  nighr, 
470— attacbmant  to  their  hones,  47l-» 
their  arms,  47f — accoont  of  tbdr  moral 
and  physical  qaalities,  47f,  475 — sa- 
vages coominod  hy  them  in  tho  years 
1814  and  1816,  474— mode  of  dindng 
their  plunder,  475 — aoooant  of  their  pmt- 
cipal  chieftains,  476 — 479 — means  by 
which  alone  they  am  be  put  down,  480. 

Plants,  new  genera  and  species  of,  diseo« 
vrred  on  the  banks  of  the  Zaire  or  Congo 
river,  550,  551. 

Polar  Basin,  reasons  for  supposing  the  ext 
istence  ot\  448—456. 

Polar  Ice,  approximation  of,  to  the  south<. 
ward,  the  probable  cause  of  ibe  dullness 
of  the  atmosphere  during  the  last  two 
summers,  201,  202— probable  cause  of 
tlie  disappearance  of  the  po^ir  ice,  203 
— important  inquiries  arisinc  out  of  soch 
disappearance,  204 — the  influence  of  the 
removal  of  so  large  a  body  of  ice,  on  4Kir 
own  climate,  considered,  204 — 208. 

Poor  Laws,  reports  and  publications  con- 
cerning, 259 — the  present  system  of  poor 
laws  a  perpetual  bounty  in  favour  of  pau- 
perism, 261— danger  resulting  from  its 
continuance,  t^.  262,  265— origin  of  the 
poor  laws,  262— amounts  of  poor  rates 
between  the  years  1748  and  1815,  263, 
264— pressure  of  the  poor-rates  on  parti- 
cular counties,  266— evils  of  our  present 
svstem,  267,  268 — its  inioence  on  marw 
nages  among  the  poor,  269— origin  of 
the  workboBse  systens,  270— evils  resokr 
log  (raoi  it,  f71«  272-T-eieca  of  Mr. 
Gilberts 


fKBETt. 
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UiibcTt'l  icf*  of  17SY,  17S— «ipeii«  of  I 
Ittpiiig  piAperi  Ml  workhoiMip  xr#— | 
iMtktt  or  lilt  Anckiit  «titatt«  ftt^ectlng 
the  pAor,  nod  their  «lfe«ti  ■«  the  lime 
th4j  urew  pasirtJ,  ¥74,  f75— re^rie*  of 
Tnriaiit  iclitiiie*  for  inodifjing  the  pre- 
■tuc  firti^m  ut  H^^mpciu  of  ^oor-Tiites, 
ff5,  t7d--incilicjicy  of  pariih  fnrnii»  27 1^ 
■^-^mrnxM^wt  of  I  he  ^vstcm  of  cntiige- 
£Mmft  ST^-*lfSO^ci'irs  «f  the  pmem 
Uw  ^  teitkmpnf^  tfat)— advuntagc  bf 
bifinc  »»iitrifd  nflieert*  SBl— pkti  of 
profMing  for  the  n^riciilrural  poor,  S84» 
ind  &r  tlie  iff^ooHii;  curing  poor,  184, 
iti^MlviiDiag«  of  QHikiiig  tim  relief  of 
pinpefft  depend  m  pttwkm  «hBt«eter 
md  ttminth  tef7^t0O— nigRitlon*  for 
vbeekifif  v«gr*iiej  mid  mtndicHy,  f9li 
195—1  lie  fniima|^»of  thv  poor  drimidcr- 
«d,  f9S,  W9A — on  iimking  pnfviiio]i  for 
the  iurlu»tK(iM»  agetl  poori  f9%  f^fi^ — 
beiiefiU  iviuttlng  I  rum  tht-  nikktng  of  re- 
Jicf  depend  oil  dmracttr,  300— Sftd* 
Fnbricmuotif  (New),  Ilai»o0  t54,  54«. 

Bebrmtion    m  Efi|tliiiid   and  S^tlnnrl, 

cump&rfitivc  obierv^iiuni  oUt  506«  507. 
Ilivrrf,  ubKrvBtipiifr  on  ihe   mititJiry  pov 

tM^fl  of.  423 — i:to. 
]|iNmII(Jii]ki),  die  ttMMici  9i  Archb«ihop 
ih«rp,  Kvoiint  of,3^»  »m. 
livlgnj  y,  B.)  et  Correnid  (A*),  Ktuffi^e 
d«  la  M^ufte,  166^— Kcoantof  the  wreck 
mmi  tlwil  \-mttU  169— e»c*pe  of  the  gicner- 
P  norof  SenegftI  unil  pint  of  the  putei^gerf 
r  ajid  crew,  ff«> — sutlenng^  ul  Tlio»t^  t^hti 
wen?  put  on  boHrd  ji  rait*  |7<i— 174 — ■ 
lolieiitfi  of  those  lell  tin  Immnk  the  wreck, 
t  i75'^cuutniic  belief  II  line  I rrrich  offirers 
p  iiid  Cfcw.  ind  thole  of  H.  M,  Ship  AJ 
^    ceiiT,  t75. 176. 

SaTiiiff  Banki,  in  what  re»f»ect»  prefer&ble 
to  Trktidly  Socicti^j.  ¥77,  57a^lheir 
pecolW  adirantageK.  «!^,  ^99,  30Q. 
Sci^plrcwni  (philosophicHl),  benefits  of,  43 1. 
ScntJind,  See  Church  of  Scotland. 
Sepojf  of  Mudrii,  deicriptlon  of,  397, 398. 
I  — ttiecdotrs  ot  (lieir  br*ivery  and  gwsd 

I  conduct.  589*- 396,  :J9a— 401  —  nccotint 

^^^  of  ihe  Sepoff  of  BwiHbnv,  40t~anec- 
^^L  ila«»  of  tbciT  lidelily  «iid' valour,  403— 
^^P  tO^'-origiii  of  th«  Bengal  Sepciyi,  415, 
4t4^«CCoutit  of  tbek  *chie*eitiei*ra,  407 
— 4il.  414— 4f0. 
SettJcmento  of  the  poor,  erib  of  the  prcjeat 

tyilem  of«  tBO. 
Sbukh  Ibrttium,  m  native  Indian  otEcctj  gfU^ 

lant  cyodoct  of.  $9^,  3%. 
Sh^a^carc,  drtJ8«(k  duneten  of,  viodU 


CRted  from  Mr.  H«  if  it's  t 
466, 
§ht&fp  (Archbiiliop),  anecdoteB  of,  517-^ 

account  of  Jij»  mu]>der,  b36 — 539, 

SheiRtld  (Lord)*  Obierfatlona  on  the  Poer 
L4W1,  •59,     See  Poor  Laws. 

Simmons,  u  nstive  of  Congo.  romAutk  ad- 
ventures oi,  343, 

Sla^r».  ertivl  treatment  of,  by  the  Spaniirdt, 
146^thi*iir  condiiiuii  lu  ttt«  CuicciSj 
151, 

Siaith  (Capt.)i  interesting  Interview  of,  mnh 
the  Uiuhaw  of  Tripoli,  370— ^7  I. 

Smith  {Pru feasor),  butaniAt  on  tin;  expedi- 
tion to  the  m^f  Zaire,  account  of,  5^8, 
3J9. 

Sound*  (rniiiktl)^  cutlooi  theofy  of,  84 — 

So  lit  hey  (Robert),  Flj2»tory  of  Brazil.  Vol 
1I-,  99— chspacti'f  of  the  *orb.  If7»  UH. 
See  HniEih 

Stiaart  ( WaJking),  anecdore  of,  5L 

Suipbuf  Uland,  notice  ol.3lS. 

T, 

Th^rgUli  an  Iceland  ehieftiiirv,  snecdotet  of. 
^?,  498— wreck lmJ  on  the  co*it  of 
UrceEibnd.  4B3— hi*  inbM»juenC  advert* 
turta.  489,  490. 

Tip]Mki  Sultaim,  accewnn  of,  to  ihe  throttc 
of  Uyvtfv,  63— Bi^ecdutei  of  hh  bar- 
kitrity  ind  tymnnji  64--6B— dreadfut 
retribution  on  one  of  hi^  ^genti,  $9»~bi4 
deatb  and  ehanitef » *A.  70, 

Tripoli  (Bifhnw  o|),  ii'icreiting  cottrerji- 
tion  with,  370 — 57^, 

Tuckey  (Cipt*).  N urmtivt,- of  the  Etpedi- 
(ion  to  et|jlofr  llic  lli¥fr  ZnUf  or  CuTt|pUr 
5j5— tontenti  u(  the  wwk.  34!.  34* — 
account  of  the  ptepafstioni  for  the  vuy- 
»fte.  S36— 539— RMirtfttity  muong  the 
gcntJeinen  cniptuyed,  340— lyoiptomi 
and  appearance  oAhe  Cun(|[o  ff  vcf,  540,^ 
341 — dt'pajiuic  of  theeA|K*d*tioii  to  the 
rivet  Zaire.  343— 4lo#  prngn^u  up  ihc 
river,  S43 — inlervlcrw  with  ihe  CheuoO' 
or  King  of  E^uboinitLu,  tk  344--Aingii1af 
funemt  custoini  uf  iht'  nitlivirs.  344-» 
proi^rcM  of  Captalji  Tuckey  mtd  hii  party 
bt'voiid  tlw  cataracts.  5i&— biogruphicttl 
tneraoir  of  Captain  Tuckey,  353-^3^7— 
te^limonicf  lo  hia  ihigulkr  worth,  555, 
357, 

Ttftdor  (Mr.X  compaTrntiwe  anaioiuitl  on  the. 
expedition  to  tlie  river  iklte,  notice  of^ 
5^1, 
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V. 


Vapanty, 
!£9«* 


Vaia 


p 
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INDEX. 


Vmiypire*,  tuperstitious  notions  oonccrning, 
premlent  in  Greeulnud,  494,  49.7. 

Vauqudin  dei  YveUux,  anccdutet  of,  14, 
15. 

Vega.    See  Lope  de  Vega. 

W. 

Water,  velocity  of,  explained,  495,  496. 

Walaon  (Biiiiup),  Aiifc:iuu*s  ul  iii«own  Life, 
9t9 — paibUel  between  him  and  Bishop 
Bomct,  t^— tuicturvs  on  hisctaamcter 
and  punuiti,  ^^l,V.Slt — account  of  his 
early  years  and  Kubaequent  proniotiuns 
in  tlie  university,<{3«—V34— his  illiberal 
observations  on  verbal  crilicisiu  censuretl, 
S34 — his  view  of  his  iuiiciiims  as  divinity 

Srofcskor,  9^,  ttSa— poinis  of  retein- 
lance  U*twcen  Bisihup  Watson  and  Dr. 
Bentley.  «39--pruiuuted  to  the  see  of 
Laiidatf,  s;41 — the  incoukiktency  of  his 
conduct,  'J4!i — iustanct*!!  of  his  vanity, 
243— neglect  of  his  diocese,  «44 — ei- 
ceptiunable  aiicvdotcv  of  iiiiistrious  pcr- 
sona^e^  relateil  by  him,  <45— his  disap- 
pointed antbitioii,  ■;46— view  of  hi&  reli- 
gious opiniotis,  ^47 — his  Mai  want  of 
delicacy,  249 — remarks  on  Us  character 
and  conduct,  M9—tbS. 

Wellington  (Diike  of),  anecdote  of,  430. 

Whitgift  (Archbittlkip),  interesting  anec- 
dote of,  ¥98. 

Williams  (Capt.),  Account  of  the  Bengal 
Arrov,  .iSS. 

Wilk»  (Culunel),  HistoriraJ  Sketches  of  the 
South  of  India,  \u\a.  II.  and  HI.,  47— 
war  of  Hyder  Ali  with  the  Maliratlas,  ib. 


— ^Iiit  treachery  to  Nunjerai,  48 — rlcfrat f 
the  English  under  Capraia  Ni&fm,  49— 
is  himself  defeateU  by  Die  Mnhmttfis,  30 
-^iigraiitude  of  liyder  to  Fuzznl  iiJU 
Khan,  61 — and  Maliumracd  Aii,  .')3 — his 
hiiquilous  iuvasiuii  ot  Ctrari;,  i/<.— cap- 
tures tlie  lorin*ss  of  Chitiledroi'a,  54-- 
histances  of  Hydcr's  cruelty  and  uvarice, 
65— hu  successes  against  the  En;:(t»)i,  56 
— 68 — refleitions  uf  Hyder  uu  his  situ- 
atioii|59 — his  death  and  clinracter,  60 — 
63— acceMion  of  llppoo  Saltaun,  tW— 
ani*cdote»  of  his  barbarity,  64,  Ci.>,  66 — 
and  arbitrary  ct>m!«».-t,  6b.  6r,  68 — 
dreadful  retribution  uu  one  of  his  agents, 
69 — his  death  and  character,  t6. 70 — re- 
marks on  Colonel  WUks's  work,  71 — 73. 
Workhouses  tor  the  pour,  origin  of  tlie  pre- 
sent syvtem  of,  «!70 — eviU  rcsultini*  from 
it,  V71— expense  of  keeping  paupers  in 
them,  U73. 


Zaire,  or  Gmgo  River,  expedition  to,  3S^^ 
preparations  for  the  vu\  nt;!'.  336 — 339 — 
prctgreas  of  the  expediiiua  up  tlie  n'rcr, 
343 — 346 — observatt(tns  on  this  river. 
346,  347— reasons  for  thiiikins  that  iu 
ftuurce  is  in  northern  Africa,  347,  348 — 
and  that  it  proceeds  from  some  great 
lake,  348,  349— account  of  the  plants 
lound  on  its  banks  3^,  351 — and  ani- 
mals,  351 — appearaiH'e  of  the  vilUgri, 
S.'y'il — climate,  ib. — slate  of  the  inhabi- 
tants 353 — their  superstitious,  353 — 334 
— their  language,  354. 
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